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MODERN DIVORCE. 


Wuokver may be responsible for it, it is hardly to be denied 
that the first principle of modern statesmanship, and, by con- 
sequence, of legislation, is expediency. If we were called on in 
a word to define that expediency which is the starting point of 
politics, as they are understood in England, and which is also the 
main element in our social action, we should say that it consists 
in granting whatever a certain number, more or less, of the free 
and independent inhabitants of this country (for public opinion 
is not now confined to the coarser sex), think pleasant and con- 
venient, Examples of the effect which the persevering efforts of 
a few backsliders from the order of established things can produce 
by means of organization, on however small a scale, might easily be 
adduced. At present it is proposed to confine the inquiry to what 
has been done im relation to the ordinance of marriage in moral 
and virtuous England, and especially as regards the important 
question of divorce, Into that part of the subject which touches 
on religious grounds it is not intended to enter. It may deserve 
a separate and a serious treatment ; but that with which at this time 
we have chiefly to do is the civil law of this country, relating to 


divorce, as it has existed, and has been amended, or rather as it 
has been altered. 

A glance at the history of those rules which were applicable to 
the necessity of dealing with the dissolution of the marriage bond 
will show that they were, all of them, founded on the soundest 
wisdom. The common law of England, which followed in this 
case the canon law of the Church, “ deemed so highly and with 
such mysterious reverence of the nuptial tie,” that the causes of 
divorce were purposely limited to a few extreme and specific provo- 
cations ; and the preservation of that union, so long as it could be 


secured, was so manifestly essential to the best interests of society, 
that, before it could be dissolved, it was indispensable that it should 
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2 Modern Divorce, 


be clearly established by the strictest proof that a certain offence 
had been committed ; that there was no contrivance by which the 
parties were endeavouring to escape from their solemn obligations 
to themselves and their children; that they could not discharge 
their mutual duties by continuing any longer to cohabit with each 


other; and that the party complaining was free from guilt. These 


rules were pertinent to two classes of divorce ; the one partial, the 


other. total. In the one case, that which was technically called 
divorce “ & mensd et thoro,” the married parties separated from each 
other’s society, without dissolving the marriage union ; the separation 
lasted only until the parties thought fit to be reconciled, and was 
granted indifferently at the suit of the husband or wife, when the 


gross misconduct of either of them, such as cruelty, adultery, or the 


like (that is to say, according to Sanchez, one other offence, which, in 


the opinion of the most learned canonists, would justify separation), 
had rendered it impracticable for them to live together. In other 
instances the legal rights of the parties remained in most respects 
what they were before; though their moral obligations towards 


each other and their children were materially altered by the im- 
possibility of discharging them any longer together. Total 


divorces, or those “ & vinculo matrimonii,” dissolved the union alto- 
gether, either on the ground of some antecedent incapacity, which 
rendered the contract void from the beginning, or on the ground 
of some supervenient eause, which, having arisen subsequently to 


the marriage, justified the parties in desiring to put an end to it. 


With regard to divorces which absolutely rescind the marriage con- 


tract, until recently they were, strictly speaking, unknown to our 
law. .By the law of England that contract was indissoluble, and 
when once it had been constituted in a legal manner, there were 


no means of putting an end to it in any of our Courts. Neverthe- 


less, the actual dissolution of such a contract, when adultery had 


been committed, was deemed so consonant to reason and religion, 
that where the general law failed to give a remedy, Parliament 
stepped in to provide one specially, by passing a particular law in 
favour of those who could make out a case which would warrant 
its interference. The origin of this system is important and in- 
structive. 


In Roman Catholic times, marriage, as is well known, was re- 
garded as a sacrament by the canon law, and, being a sacrament, 
was deemed indissoluble. But when the Reformation came, the 
Courts denounced, among other opinions of the Romish Church, 
the doctrine of a sacrament in marriage, retaining the idea of its 
being a divine institution in its general origin, but considering it 
in the light of a civil contract, which for its full completion had 
always required, im England at least, some religious solemnity. 
The character of marriage was thus materially altered ; for since 


it was no longer to be deemed a sacrament, there was nothing on 
that account to render it indissoluble, and as the Reformers were 
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about to revise the whole body of the canon law, which had 
become unsuitable to a Protestant country, they did not omit the 
matrimonial code. With this view various Acts were passed, pro- 
viding that the Crown should have full power to nominate a com- 
mission comprising sixteen ecclesiastics, of whom four were to be 


bishops, and sixteen laymen, of whom four were to be lawyers, to 


order and compile such laws ecclesiastical, as should be thought con- 


venient. A work was accordingly composed for this purpose by 
Cranmer, and translated into Latin, with a happy imitation of the 
clear method and elegant brevity of the Roman Jurists, by Sir 
John Cheke and Dr. Haddon. This work never received the royal 
confirmation, and was not, in fact, law, but it was always accepted 


as of great authority, and was published under the title of Refor- 


matio Legum Ecclesiasticarum. It contained in a short compass 


the opinions of our first Reformers on matters which affect the 
civil rights of all men, as well as the highest of all the moral in- 
terests of society. It was there laid down, that when the husband 
or wife had committed adultery, a divorce was allowable, and the 


unoffending party might marry again. But if both were guilty, 


since both must fall under the same condemnation, the first mar- 


riage was not to be dissolved. Absolute desertion, protracted 
absence, mortal enmities, and lasting cruelty, were all adjudged to 
be lawful grounds of divorce. But reconciliation was inculcated 
wherever it could be obtained, and separations from bed and board 


were to be entirely abolished. It was, moreover, recommended 


that adultery should be punished by perpetual imprisonment or 


transportation for life, and if the offender was the husband, he 
was to return his wife her fortune, and add to it one-half of his 
own; or if the wife, she was to forfeit her jointure, and all the 
advantages which by law, custom, settlement, or promise, she might 


otherwise have derived from her marriage, It is supposed that the 


regulations of this code on the subject ‘of divorce were occasioned 
by the case of Parr, Marquis of Northampton, who had divorced 
his wife, Anne Boucher, for adultery, in the Ecclesiastical Court. 
For according to the custom which then prevailed, it is probable 


that divorces had no certain and immediate effect, beyond that of a 
legal separation from bed and board. An Act of Parliament declared 
a second marriage of Lord Northampton lawful; but that sta- 
tute was repealed by a subsequent law; and nothing was left of 
those proceedings, except the advised belief of Cranmer and his 
associates in the Reformation, that a more extensive liberty of 
divorce ought to be allowed. The principle thus laid down points 
clearly to the doctrine of dissolubility of marriage in special cases 
of necessity ; but it would not be difficult to show that it does not 
run into the extreme of the modern principle of undue facility. 
The first example of an actual dissolution of the nuptial tie by 
Parliament was in the case of the notorious Countess of Maceles- 
field, the alleged mother of Savage. In that case the aid of the 
B 2 
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Legislature was sought, because, in consequence of the skilful op- 
position by the Countess in the Spiritual Courts, and the rules 

which prevailed there, she contrived to baffle all her husband’s 

efforts to obtain a sentence of divorce “ & mensd et thoro.” Although 
the circumstances of the case were most scandalous and flagrant, 
and it was one which demanded relief, yet it was so novel a pro- 
ceeding to pass a bill of that nature, that a protest was entered 
against it by Lord Halifax and Lord Rochester, because they 
looked on it as an “ ill precedent, and which might be of ill con- 
sequence in the future.” The precedent thus set was followed by 
other cases ; each of them, however, founded on special and pecu- 
liar reasons, and not on the offence of adultery alone. But at 
length, in 1701, the precedent was so completely followed, that, 

without any special or peculiar reason, a divorce “ @ vinculo”’ was 
granted, and from that time the Legislature, in fact, constituted 
itself a Court for granting divorces C6 vincule matrimonii,” and 
the right to obtain such divorces was definitiv ely established. At 
first only a few divorce bills were passed. Not more than five were 
carried through Parliament, before the accession of the House of 
Hanover. From 1715 to 1775 their number was sixty, that is, 
they averaged about one a year. From 1775 to 1780 they had 
increased to seventy-four ; and from 1800 to 1852 to one hundred 
and ten. Since then the average has been four a year. In the 
year 1798, Lord Loughborough, then Lord Chancellor, induced 
the House of Lords to agree to a set of resolutions, by which it 
was required that a se ntence of divorce “ & mensd et thoro” should 
have been pronounced in the Ecclesiastical Court, before a bill was 
asked for, and that the petitioner should attend the House, in order, 
if necessary, that he might be examined as a witness, with refer- 
ence to connivance or collusion, At a later period, the obtaining 
a verdict in action for criminal conversation was rendered indis- 
pensable. Divorce bills in the House of Commons were originally 
determined by the whole House ; but in 1840, an alteration took 
place, by which they were referred to a Select Committee. In 
passing, it may be mentioned, that there used to be in the House 
of Commons a functionary called the “ Ladies’ Friend,” generally 
a member who attended specially to the private business of the 
House, who took care that a husband petitioning for a divorce made 
some suitable but moderate provision for the divorced wife ; not by 
inserting any provision in the bill itself, but by taking care that it 
was legally secured to her, before the bill passed through Com- 
mittee. 

In this condition stood the law matrimonial in reference to the 
dissolution of marriages, until the year 1857. For some time 
previously complaints had been made of the expense attendant on, 
and the cumbrous nature of, the process of obtaining a divorce. 
Admitting the principle of dissolubility for certain offences, there 
can be no doubt that there was some ground for such complaints, 
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and the en: was, what alteration should be made? To use 
the language of Sir James Mackintosh— 


“The intrinsic difficulties of the subject are exceedingly great. The dan- 
gerous extremes are absolute and universal indissolubility on the one hand, 
which had been found to be productive of a general connivance at infidelity, 
and consequently of a general Snahehenen of manners ; and on the other, 
a considerable facility of divorce in cases very difficult to be defined, a prac- 
tice (to say nothing of other evil consequences) which would be at variance 
with the institution of marriage, intended chiefly to protect children from 
the inconstancy of parents, and next, to guard women from the inconstancy 
of husbands, who, if divorce were procurable for any but clearly-defined 
and most satisfactorily proved facts, would be enabled, as soon as they were 
tired of their wives, to make the situation of the helpless female so uneasy 
that she must consent to divorce. To make dissolution of marriage in the 
proper case accessible to all is one of the objects to which in great cities and 
in highly-civilized countries it is hardest to point out a safe road.” 


These just observations contain the whole philosophy of any 
dealing with the law of divorce. 

The question with which the Legislature had to deal was this. 
The principle of dissolubility of marriage for certain causes had 
long obtained ; while the machinery for procuring a sentence of 
divorce required that proof of the offence should be had in three 
different courts ; and the result could only be reached by an ex- 
penditure varying from £200 to £800, and in some cases even to 
several thousand pounds. This ene was met, and properly met, 
by the simple remedy of creating one court, which was capable 
of at once dealing with the eillaaein itter involved, and deciding 
on it; the decision being impe achable only by appeal to the House 
of Letde. On the constitution of that court, and of some tech- 
nical defects which exist in its procedure, it is not necessary here 
to dwell. It is to the moral effect produced by the working of the 
Divorce Court that it is desired to draw attention. It is not too 
much to say that the proceedings in that court have given birth to 
a scandal, which ought to excite alarm in the mind of eve ry one 
who regards the prescrvation of the domestic manners of England, 
and her reputation for national morality. IJlitherto the relation of 
marriage has been so interwoven with all the proprie ties and excel- 
lencies of life, it has lain so entirely at the root of all that is good 
and pure in domestic intercourse; it has been the centre towards 
which so many affections and feclings converge, that anything 
which tends to loosen its ties, or to induce a light estimate of its 
obligations, is to be deprec: ited as a national evil. Towards this 
result the new Divorce Court is rapidly tending ; firstly, in refer- 
ence to the facilities which in prac tice it has been found to afford 
to the dissolution of the marriage tie; and secondly, in the im- 
moral revelations which its daily ann: ils present to the public. The 
slightest allusion is all that can be ventured on, with reference to 
the shocking and offensive details of moral turpitude, of obscenity, 
falschood, and every vile and sordid passion which are now paraded 
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with hideous regularity, and minuteness in the newspapers. This 
part of the subject is so revolting, that it is only possible to say 
that we have now in full operation amongst us a legalized source 
of taint to the national mind, and that im the chronicle of every 
sitting of the Divorce Court are to be traced the seeds of social 
corruption and demoralization, But there is another evil which 
the new system has generated, and which we conscientiously and 
scrupulously believe to have taken firm root in our national social 
organization ; and that is, that every one now is a husband or a wife 
at will. Any husband or any wife who is tired each of the other 
may get rid of the marriage tie at pleasure. The provisions of 
the new Act of Parliament, as recognized and carried out by the 
practice of the Divorce Court, amount to nothing less than this, 
It is quite within the four corners of the law as it prevails, for 
every man and every woman who marries to consider the relation 
in which they stand toeach other as nothing more than a state of 
trial and probation. There is little or nothing to prevent mere 
consent on both sides being sufficient to entitle married people 
to divorce; of course with the trifling preliminaries of a little 
adultery and cruelty, a spice of collusion, and a slight admixture 
of perjury. Let any one who is startled by so broad and sweep- 
ing an assertion take up, and study, if he can, half a dozen of the 
reports of cases which have been adjudicated upon in the new 
Court, and if he is then unconvinced of its truth, all that can be 
said is, that he is in an enviable condition of mind; inasmuch as 
he escapes from the contemplation of a state of things, to designate 
which as serious and alarming, were to use the mildest terms. The 
complaint we make is that the law has enlarged, unnecessarily and 
dangerously, as we think, the causes of divorce. The cause is no 
longer confined to the offence of adultery on the part of the wife, 
and of incestuous adultery on the part of the husband; but a wife 
may obtain a divorce from her husband on the ground of adultery, 
coupled with cruelty; or in case of adultery, followed by two 
years’ desertion, without reasonable excuse. Hitherto the right of 
the wife, in all cases except those of incestuous adultery on the 
part of her husband, was limited to the obtaining a separation “ d 
mensd et thoro.’ The extension of that right in certain other cases to 
a divorce “‘& vineulo matrimonii”’ is, we contend, an evil of no small 
magnitude, It is this which opens the door to easy riddance of 
bonds, which caprice or irregular passion may have rendered irk- 
some. Married persons who disagree about everything else, may 
now find one point of congruity. There is no necessity for them 
to trouble themselves about the antiquated notion that once mar- 
ried they are united for better, for worse. The latter words may 


just as well be struck out of the marriage ceremony. A just and 


proper outcry has been made of late against the construction of 
our public buildings, theatres, and concert-rooms, because they 
possess no adequate means of exit. The principle of affording 
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abundant facilities for egress seems to have been applied to the 
marriage state, and no one can now justly grumble at a deficiency 
of matrimonial vomitories. It seems to us that the matter has 
been argued as if marriage was a mere personal contract. No 
account seems to have been taken of the serious injury to society 
which will be done by sapping the foundation of the nuptial state ; 
of how much influence must be exercised on general morality ; 
how much misery and unhappiness must arise from homes broken 
up, and children practically deserted ; results which are not only in- 
evitable, but already beginning to be felt and seen. For the sake of 
the woman merely, she should not be offered this fatal gift or right 
of divorce. A woman has a far greater interest in the indissolu- 
bility of marriage than a man. In most cases it is far easier for a 
man to find a second wife, than for a woman to find a second hus- 
band. The attractions of a woman, which lead to attachment, are 
in their nature more fleeting than those of a man; she fades and 
grows old, while her husband flourishes; and it is a somewhat 
perilous case for her to stand the hazard of the doubtful fascina- 
tions of widowhood. If a woman rightly understands her own 
interest, she should desire that in her marriage relations she should 
be guarded against her own caprice, as well as against the incon- 
stancy of her husband, by the permanency of the contract. Con- 
vinced of the difficulties of dissolution, narrowed as it ought to be 
within the smallest compass, hasty and unkind words and treat- 
ment are frequently forgiven on both sides from a sense of neces- 
sity, and persons even of uncongenial temper and habits, once 
united, learn to accommodate themselves to each other. If facili- 
ties for divorce are multiplied, a door for escape will appear to be 
opened upon every disagreement, and simple discontent will soon 
ripen into aversion. In such a state of things the next step is 
obvious. Persons so situated have only to qualify themselves for 
divorce under the provisions of the law. The Court either does 
not possess the machinery, or has not put it in motion, for de- 
tecting the existence of collusion or base agreement between parties 
seeking to free themselves from matrimonial diseordancy. The 
mind shrinks from the contemplation of the means by which either 
a man or a*woman may now secure legal enfranchisement from 
their marriage vows. One thing is certain, that if there has not 
been a legislative sanction given to such proceedings as we wish 
only to indicate, at least there is no doubt that they can be car- 
ried on, under the law as it stands, unexposed and unpunished. 


There is another part of this question which certainly presents 
greater difficulties in its consideration, and which is, perhaps, open 


to some argument, namely, the mode in which the law would deal 
with the subject of the marriage of a divorced adulteress with the 
adulterer. Perhaps the reasoning in favour of giving facilities for 


such marriages may be summed up in the statement, that they 
afford the only means by which a seducer can offer reparation to a 
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woman who has forfeited everything that the world teaches her to 
hold dear, for his sake. It is, nevertheless, more than probable 
that this argument will only apply to individual cases ; and how- 
ever we may be tending to some such principle as that a few in- 


dividual hardships are enough to make out a case for legalizing acts 
of, at least, doubtful morality, it is still open to us to protest against 
such a doctrine. It is, we hope, not yet too late to lay down, 
that in this, as in all other cases, the more strict and inseparable 
is the association of shame and disaster with guilt, the more 


likely are the best interests of society to be maintained. It is 


most important that the tempter of a married woman should not 
be able to gloss over the real nature of his object by holding out 
the prospect of a happier home, and a more devoted affection ‘ than 
that which, perhaps, the cares and anxieties, and even the means 


of her husband enable him to afford to her. It is something gained, 


if a married woman in listening to one who calls himself her Loven, 
should see before her but one alternative ; that she should not ima- 
gine that there is in prospect for her only a moral purgatory, the 
temporary, though painful, trials of which, lead with certainty to 
that comforting something bey ond, which is to be found in a new 


marriage ; but that she should ksow, without doubt, that conjugal 
infidelity must steep her in infamy, without the possibility of 
extrication. How often may it not have occurred that the per- 
petual condemnation of a woman which has hitherto accompanied 
a divorce, even when she has married the partner in her offence, 
has prov eda great check and support against yielding to tempta- 
tion by those who were trembling on the threshold of guilt. 

Those who have watched with the eyes of snaveliete and well- 


wishers to the society in which they live, the proceedings of the 
new Divorce Court, must have begun to feel serious alarm at the 


influence which the fatal facility it - affords for dissolving marriages, 
and for the marriage of participants in guilt, is calculated to exer- 


cise. We find, by a return recently made to the House of Lords, 
that between January 11, 1858, and the 28th of March in the 
present year, there were ‘two hundred and eighty-eight petitions 
for dissolution of marriage — absolute divorce, be it understood, 


for adultery, by the wife, or adultery, with eruelty and desertion, 


by the husband—of w hich one hundred and eighty-four were pre- 
sented by husbands, and one hundred and four by wives—no less 
than one hundred and thirty-four cases were then set down for trial. 
Even if the daily journals had not so specially and minutely re- 


corded the details of all the cases which have come before the 
Court, these figures would at once prove that the system of 


divorce has sprung up full-grown in the midst of what is called 
the Middle class in this country; and more, that it has gone 
still lower than that. A comparison of the number of cases here 
stated, with the average of four a year which came before the 


House of Lords, is sufticient to show that this is a fact. Not, be 
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it observed in passing, that under the old plan, bills in Parliament 
were sought by the aristocracy alone either of rank or of money. 
Far from it; for the majority of the cases brought before that 


tribunal concerned members of the middle class pure and simple ; 


and a recent decision of the House of Peers, by which persons 
without five pounds in the world were allowed to carry bills for 
divorce through Parliament in formd pauperis, enabled anyone who 
desired it to adopt that form of proceeding. But the great dif- 
ference between a tribunal so formidable in appearance as the 
Imperial Legislature and the new Divorce Court is, that although 


the former was open to anyone, it practically invited noone. It 
was to the class, which, for want of a better term, we will call the 
shopocracy, what the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council is 
to the County Court. It is stated, by those who ought to know, 


that for a sum ranging so low as five pounds, a sated husband, or 


a discontented wife, with or without collusion, and by means speci- 
fically and clearly pointed out, can obtain a divorce @ vinculo ma- 
trimonii. Nor is it unworthy of remark, that whether from a 
doubt as to its powers, or from a laxity of practice, in no case has 
the Court adopted the course most calculated to detect the ex- 
istence of collusion, namely, the open examination and cross- 
examination of the petitioner for a divorce. It is now understood 
in every cottage in the kingdom, that absolute divorce is no longer 
an exceptional law, but a common legal remedy. At the same time 
the ease and carelessness with which the marriage of adulterous 
persons is treated, offer additional temptation to infidelity in a 


class to which removal from a former home to a distance of a hun- 
dred, or even a few dozen miles, affords an almost certain conceal- 
ment of guilt from those among whom they settle, and an escape 
from the consequent shame. More than this, it is impossible not 
to foresee that when the bonds of matrimony are allowed to sit so 
loosely on those who have hitherto believed them immovable, ex- 
cept by the iron hand of Parliament, that the time will come when 
a woman who has been divorced, and has married her paramour, 
will cease to forfeit her position in socicty. It is no use strug- 
gling with the fact, that it is not the upper ten thousand who 
mould the morals of the time. It is among the crowds that are 


every day jostled together in the hurry, and turmoil, and contact 
of middle-class life that the habits and fee ‘lings are struck out of 
that vast friction between man and man, which builds up English 
manners and English homes. It was on the homes of England, 


founded, as they were, on the virtue of women, and on the dignity 
and hallowed nature of the relation of husband and wife, that the 


social character of this country was based, and it was have that it 
was believed to be most invulnerable. As we believe, the principles 
and the practice of the New Divorce Court are striking at the ve ry 
root of that system in which the moral character of our own age, 


and of our posterity, is involved, ‘The proceedings in that Court 
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are tending to destroy marriage as a social institution, and to sap 


female chastity, as a great and abiding principle, and especially 
among the middle classes. It is hardly necessary to do more than 
hint at the direful effects on children, which the complete sepa- 
ration of their parents must cause. Even if neither one nor the 
other of divorced persons married again, everything most precious 
in the rearing of the young is perilled; but when second, third, 
or fourth marriages of mothers or fathers (for there is no limit to 


the easy temper and accommodating practice of the new Court) 
ensue, the confusion into which those which we suppose must still 
be called family ties will be thrown, is simply unfathomable. The 
hardships of recognition and classification cast upon uterine 


brothers and sisters -will be most grievous. Nor should another 


point, and a most important one, be overlooked in the considera- 
tion of this question. One of the obvious consequences of facility 
of divorce will be the contracting of inconsiderate and hasty mar- 
riages. In these days, at least, when two persons contemplate a 


life-long union, something is given to thought for the morrow ; 


and few, very few, persons now marry with the expectation that 


they can subsist on the very light diet which boys and girls call 
love. But hereafter, even in the mindsof a pair of impassioned 
fools, there will always be lurking the idea, that if the experiment 
they are hotly desirous of trying is not successful, there is a 


door of escape open to them. The chance of mutual disgust 


holds out no terrors to them; and considerations of mutual com- 
fort, mutual forbearance, and attention to their common offspring, 
and to the moral order of civil society, will no longer be the 
primary elements in the contracting of marriage. 


There is another part of the great marriage question which is, 


as it appears to us, intimately connected with the principle on 


which such unions should be contracted and maintained, and that 
is, the well-agitated question of marriage with a deceased wife’s 
sister. This is only another phase of that system which is sought 
to be introduced among us, the principle of which is the weaken- 


ing of the marriage tie, which would make “marriage vows as 


false as dicers’ oaths,” and render the obligations of husband and 


wife as easily shifted and transferred as the three per cent. consols. 
A notable specimen of the kind of reasoning by which men of 
experience, of excellent moral impulses, and unimpeachable moral 
character, allow themselves to be guided by what are called, too 


often falsely, popular demands, is to be found in the speech in 


which Lord John Russell yielded his objections to a measure for 
legalizing marriage with a deceased wife’s sister. Almost with 
tears in his eyes, he painted the destruction of one of the most 
graceful and interesting relations of life—that gentle and tender 
friendship with which a man has been accustomed to regard the 
sisters of his wife—which must necessarily ensue on such a measure 


becoming law; but then, he said that he had been informed that 
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owing to the present state of the law, a number of persons, from 


the nec cessities of their position, if they could not lawfully marry 
their wives’ sisters, lived with them in a state of concubinage. 
Therefore, it was indispensable that the law should be altered to 
meet their cases. It is only necessary to glance at the extremes 
into which such a doctrine could be drawn. Instances might be 
multiplied to any extent, in which, on grounds arising out of the 


necessity of a case, such an argument might be based. In fact, on 


this showing, isolation in guilt alone demands the penalty inflicted 
by law; a little combination in crime of any kind just sufficient 
to make up “the necessity of the case,” and legalized immunity 
may be boldly asked for, and pertinaciously advocated. 

When men whom we are accustomed to recognize as great 


public instructors thus abdicate their functions, ona, descending 
from their eminence, suffer themselves to be meekly led by those 
whom it is their mission to guide, we can only fall back ‘on our 
faith in the solid substratum of the English character. It can 


but be hoped that the evil influences on the domestic manners of 


our country, which have lately sprung into existence, and which 


we have here attempted to indicate, are simply temporary in their 
nature, and born only of a vicious novelty in legislation. It may 
be, that, after all, the testimony of the Divorce Court is false ; 
that it describes ‘only an abnormal condition of things; that it 


presents to us only the scum of our social system. It may be, 


that the very hideousness of its aspect may operate as a warning 
and as a check, and that out of this pate nt and gross evil may 
come silent and secret good. At least, it is difficult to disabuse 
oneself of a belief in the capacity of England finally to blunder 
into the right path, 








WHAT WILL HE DO WITH IT?* 


In the days of our first Delectus the halo of sanctity that sur- 


rounded to our thinking the presence of the clergyman in his 
pulpit, or reading desk, was a thing not easily to be for gotten. As 
he stood there in the glory of his ‘Spreading ‘robes, w hite or black, 


he seemed to our innocent eyes a sort of messenger from heaven, 
who deigned once a week or so to astonish poor sinful men with a 
flow of eloquence more than human. We never thought of him 
as a being of like nature, gifts, and failings with ourselves. But 
years and closer acquaintance wrought a gradual change in our 
estimate of the holy man; till at last the whilom divinity had 
dwindled down to a personage of middle size, average intellect, 
and irreproachable manners. 

A like change of feeling works itself out in the mind of many 
a youthful admirer of Sir E. B. Lytton. Well do we remember, 
when still a boy, how eagerly we sat down to the perusal of one of 
his earlier novels ; how gree odily we turned over those enchanting 


pages, full, as it then seemed, of rare learning, eloquence, and 
wisdom ; how unflinching was our admiration for those finer pas- 
sages which we could not then and have never since been able to 
understand. To our uncritical senses all that glittered was real 
gold, enshrining ‘‘ many a gem of purest ray serene.’ What we 
could not actually see, we took for granted. Pearls of untold 
price lurked beneath the glowing rhi ipsodie s of Ernest Maltravers, 
while a whole Golconda of inner meaning was to be dug out of 
the mystic utterances of Zanoni. In Rienzi, and The Last Days 
of Pompeii, we hailed the dawning of a greater than Scott. Bulwer’s 
heroes were all men of towering genius and huge ambition, and 
the heroines were drawn to match in their own more womanly 
way. They all talked such delicious poetry under “the glimpses 
of the moon” and even in broad daylight. Youth and beauty 
and love and genius were paraded before us in garb of the finest 
texture and most brilliant hues, while the scent of some pervading 
mystery wooed us in the capital letters which always announced 
their presence. And how much of awful bes auty suggested itself 
to us in those unsparing allusions to the Real and the Ideal, the 
Beautiful and the True! What rich veins of original fancy mean- 
dered and crossed each other over the “ typical developments” of 
the master’s pen, how wittily the minor characters seemed to 
talk, and what wonderful memories they all had for quoting not 
only verses which even weaker heads might remember, but whole 


* What will he do with it? By Pisistratus Caxton, 4 vols. London and 
Edinburgh, Blackwood and Sons, 
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sentences of Latin and English prose, which we knew from sad 


experience to have a special knack of eluding the most retentive 
powers ! 

But, O Youth! O Innocence !—as the novelist himself would 
say—there came a dark change over the spirit of our dream. The 


older we evew, the smaller seemed the distance between ourselves 


and the idol of our choice. And the nearer we drew to it, the 
smaller and earthlier seemed to dwindle that form which had 
loomed so grandly on our earlier imaginations. It was only a 
middle-sized man after all. We had grown up to it; perhaps, i 


the first conceit of our discovery, were inclined to deem anakie 


the taller of the two, even as we had erewhile found ourselves, 


physically speaking, some inches taller than our old se hochunnter. J 
But stronger even than our pride was the feeling of disappoint- 
ment which kept it company. As we read again the books that 


charmed so much before, it was saddening to see the old illusion 
vanish from our eyes, as Lamia did from the gaze of her horror- 
stricken Lycius, leaving his arms “empty of delight.” It was 
not without many a pang that we watched the gold turning into 
tinsel, and the diamonds into paste. Often we tried to believe 
otherwise, but in vain, “The Beautiful” had lost nearly all its 
beauty, and “the True” was continually showing itself to be 
sham. In this case, the Genie once shut up in his vase, no effort 
of ours could help him out again. No effort of ours could restore 
the charm which our deepening insight had found wanting. It: 
would have been as easy - renew our past childhood, as to clothe 
again with the old unreal attributes the faults and failings which 


years and sufficient culture could hardly fail to lay bare. We 
could no longer mistake “the Real” for “the Ideal,” obseur ity and 
confusion of ideas for depth and grandeur, commonplace for origi- 
nality, affectation for humour, or “pedantry for sound scholarship. 
The elaborate smartnesses of Pelham had for ever ceased to be 
natural; Mordaunt and Maltravers were mere names typical of 


nothing but the author’s idiosyneracy ; Eugene Aram wearied us 
with its transparent absurdities ; even our old favourite Zanoni 
required much judicious skipping to carry us safely through the 


second reading. Only the historical novels retained any material 
portion of their old charm. 

Still, after all deductions, much remains to be said in favour of 
this old and always popular writer. If he has ceased to be super- 
human to us, we are bound to judge him fairly as a mortal man. 
That he really has great talents and extensive knowle dge of his 
art, along with a workmanlike maste ry of its materials, we would 
not for one moment deny. The clergyman who made so awful an 
impression on our childish faith may in his proper shape have been 
the equal of W hately or Bishop Heber. And stripped of all 
childish exaggerations, Sir E. B. Lytton must still be a remark- 
able man. ‘Toa certain extent his versatility is truly wonderful. 
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Besides his many novels, the demand for which seems to have 
risen with every cheaper edition of them, he has written a very 
readable history, an epic poem, parts of which are near being 
highly poetical, one or two rather brilliant satires, and some plays, 
still held in much favour by actors, amateur and professional. In 
all these walks of art, his achievements have gained him more or 
less of that renown which he evidently most covets, In all he has 
produced something of at least average excellence, Even King 
Arthur, failure as it is on the whole, would have won him plenty 
of laurels in the days of Tate or those of Darwin; while some of 
his small poems and translations are full of spirited and sparkling 
turns. His plays, without being thoroughly dramatic, have all 
the life and stir which plays meant for acting should have ; all the 
interest that springs from a well-organized plot and due variety of 
characters. Of his novels, the names alone would suggest to those 
who have read them nearly as many different styles of novel- 
writing, or varieties of the genus novel, from the style of the 
Newgate “Calendar to that of a country drawing-room, from the 
novels of lawless passion and wild romance to those of modern 
scenery and respectable life in England. In each of these different 
kinds and styles he has achieved a certain tangible success, result- 
ing partly from his natural gifts, partly from the constant use to 
which his unflinching ambition and tireless industry have turned 
those gifts. If his writings often smell of the lamp, they also 
bear ample witness to his energetic pursuit of those midnight 
studies, which bore no unworthy fruit in such novels as Harold and 
The Last Days of Pompeii. What he has written seems to have 
been the best that his aims and notions for the time being allowed 
him to write. 

With all its many sins of awkwardness and affectation, its over- 
done smartness here, and slipslop blundering there, its empty 
wordiness and sounding periphrases, Bulwer’s style has that sort 
of healthy glow which, seen in the face of a young man or woman, 
redeems it from the charge of downright ugliness. Under its 
influence the darkest sentences acquire a fancied meaning, and 
pure commonplaces gleam upon us like newly-discovered gems. 
It lures us over dull wastes of barren sentimentalism, through 
muddy rivers of secondhand philosophy, past dead mounds of 
impossible dialogue, towards those happier parts of his story, 
wherein the author gives his whole attention and quickest energies 
to the development of its more essential features. He is seldom 
tedious when he gives his faculties their natural play. It is only 
when he reins them up, and forces them into strange unnatural 
curvetings, that we are fain to turn the page and look for some- 
thing less awful in the next chapter. We would rather not listen 
to him when he aims at being wonderfully poetical, or wonderfully 
profound. 

We are not of those who decry the claims of the novelist to a 
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high rank in the scale of those indirect mental influences, which 
may fairly be grouped together under the common head of Art. 
The modern novelist has come, from the necessity of things, to add 
to his proper functions many of those which originally belonged 
in a peculiar manner to the poet, the dramatist, the preacher, 
Many who sleep through the Sunday sermon, who think the 
reading of poetry a sad waste of time, who would soon tire of the 
claptrap to be heard at most of our theatres, may find all their 
higher feelings aroused, and their best energies shamed into action, 
by the perusal of anything like a good novel. Others may find 
in the same source a partial outlet for those vague yearnings and 
feverish impulses, which led the youth of old to the battle-field or 
the tilt-yard, and the youth of a later day to Crockford’s or the 
lock-up house. Where Sir E. B. Lytton fails, it is not because he 
overrates the importance of his Art, but because he mistakes the 
right modes of developing it, and the true direction of his own 
powers. His “vaulting ambition overleaps itself.’ Aiming too 
high, he falls often short of the full success which might else be 
his. With a clear perception of artistic ends, he brings into 
undue prominence the means and processes by which those ends 
are attainable. Instead of being content with the fame of a 
skilful story-teller, he seeks to be a hundred things besides; a 
scholar, poet, historian, philosopher, moralist, all at once. Instead 
of being all these in a quiet way, he bids us take notice how 
cleverly he can imitate the tricks and tones of all these in a few 
pages. He will not assimilate his food, as Shakspere, Scott, Field- 
ing, and Thackeray have done. Shakspere never parades his 
scholarship, but he had enough of that to make his Julius Cesar 
and the Venus and Adonis more thoroughly classical, because more 
human, than the most laboured works of Ben Jonson. His philo- 
sophy speaks indirectly, and as if by chance, from the mouths of 
actors, in whom it would seem unnatural to speak otherwise. His 
morals strike all the deeper into our hearts, because they lie mostly 
beneath the surface, only cropping out unconsciously here and 
there as we move along. The most permanent moral teaching is 
generally the least direct, and that of novels should steal upon us 
silently as the lessons that “ any man who walks the mead” may 
gather from the green earth, and the swelling sea, and the skies, 
and the sunshine, and the flowers. Entertainment in its largest 
sense should be their first ain, and no purpose, however high, no 
wisdom or learning, however varied, should so obtrude itself as to 
mar the harmonious evolution of the plot, or the truthlike im- 
personation of its characters. 

In many of its workings, however, Bulwer’s ambition is well 
adapted to charm and kindle the mind of the youthful reader. In 
its literary form, besides giving his language that glow aforesaid, 
it throws force and liveliness into his drawings of scenes and 
persons, deepens the pathos of his best situations, and fills up the 
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outlines of his story with a due admixture of telling details. 
Applied to moral purposes, it seems to heighten the loftiness of 
his general tone, and enhance the tenderness of his sympathy with 
all young ardent spirits struggling, with only virtue and talent on 
their side, against the snares and hindrances of a destiny which, 
by his showing, is pretty sure to turn round and help them in the 
last volume. In following the deeds and sufferings of his heroes 
and heroines, the youthful reader feels braced up to undergo, if 
needful, the like ordeal, and put his own virtue and courage to 
the same triumphant proof, As we grow older, we become more 
sceptical of the objects of past ambition, and the rewards that 
await struggling virtue. But to the eyes of youth nothing seems 
improbable, and Fame and Beauty fly at length to the arms of 
Worth and Genius, as surely as the ruffian comes to the gallows, 
and the smaller criminal to condign disgrace. 

With the exception, perhaps, of Paul Clifford and Eugene Aram, 

the moral tone of Bulwer’s novels is generally chivalrous, dignified, 
and—with the leave of Mrs. Grundy—comparatively pure. Try 
him by one or two picked passages, and this opinion of him may 
seem much too favourable. But take him all in all, allow some- 
thing for the claims of Art, and the passing allurements of a lively 
fancy, take the votes of unbiassed readers, and we think they will 
mostly be found to agree with ours. He does not, if we remember 
rightly, palliate the sin of Maltravers, or that of Edward of York. 
He says less than might be fairly said in behalf of Edith ; even 
sacrificing somewhat of historical truth at the shrine of stern 
propriety. To the novels above named we object for quite other 
reasons. They invest the lives of two arrant criminals with the 
charms of a romance extravagantly untrue and quite inexcusable : 
so different in this from Fielding’s terrible satire, Jonathan Wild. 
On the other hand, in Lucretia, we have crime presented in its 
most frightful colours, and the results detailed with an accuracy 
even more unsparing, than that of a judge passing sentence on a 
condemned prisoner. On the whole, we doubt if anyone’s morals 
have ever been really corrupted by the most blameworthy of these 
novels, Women and young folk have read far worse than the 
worst of these without being made aware of the harm that might, 
but did not, ensue. 

But the most conspicuous of this writer’s merits are to be found 
in the skilful structure of his stories, and the spirit and movement 
which keep them always interesting to the very last. It is this 
that specially characterizes him, and would make his works still 
readable, in spite of worse drawbacks than any we have alleged. 
It is this that made his dramas win so much favour from actors 
and audience. He knows thoroughly well how to work out a good 
story and keep the reader’s attention steadily on the strain. “The 
mystery of his subject is well sustained, and the incidents, though 
many and often unexpected, are seldom too startling for easy 
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belief, seldom savour, as Mr. Dickens’ would, of the melodrama. 
The characters are mostly drawn with strong outlines filled up 
with a few coarse, but vigorously-distinctive touches. In moments 
of action and great excitement, or when described in the third 
person, they maintain their several parts with due propriety. It 
is only w hen they talk much, or talk very finely, that their identity 
threatens to drown itself in that of their author. The deserip- 
tions of scenery are spirited, artistic, and—with all deference to a 
recent critic *—substantially truthful. But his forte certainly lies 
in describing action. Had he been a painter, he might have proved 
a dangerous rival to Horace Vernet. We know of nothing nobler 
and more spirited in its way than the closing scenes of “Harold, 
and the crowning battle in The Last of the Barons. The awfal 
catastrophe of The Last Days of Pompeii is worked up with masterly 
power, and lingers in our memory years after like a horrible dream. 
The alternations in Rienzi’s strange career, the deterioration of a 
great mind under the weakening surges of worldly ambition, and 
the last sad struggle for power, ‘and then for life, are brought out 
in scenes of touching beauty and stirring interest. In these and 
such like instances, ~ wherever he has full scope for the play of 
energy emotional or actional, Sir E. B. Lytton rises with the 
occasion, forgets his pedantic and affected ways, and produces 
something which the greatest masters of his Art might despair of 
surpassing. 

But to come at once to the work before us. What will he do 
with it? is the last, and perhaps the best, of those later works 
which date from the invention of The Caxtons. In that novel the 
author had struck, as it were, on a new vein, at which he worked 
away with his usual diligence, and with no little success. With a 
marked family likeness to former novels, it yet seemed so different 
on the surface, that many had for some time no suspicion of its real 
author. Leaving the fields of romance and idealism, he sought to 
lay before us a quiet picture of English home-life, with a glance 
or two by the way at English life in the colonies. His favourite 
scholar appeared again as the centre of a respectable family cirele, 
retaining some thing of his old pedantry, but showing a decided 
change for the better in his social habits and mental furniture. 
An old English “ Don,” who had married late in life, might be 
found not unlike the portrait of Mr. Caxton. Ill-natured people 
saw in it only a copy of Mr. Shandy, from whom the idea of it 
was no doubt derived. But the theft, if any, may well be for- 
given for the good use to which it was turned; and Mr. Caxton’s 
two brothers are at least original and rather prettily drawn. To 
have attempted to rival “ Uncle Toby” would only have led to 
certain failure, humour not being much in our author’s way. 


* In the National Review We seems to forget that autumn has its 
crocuses as well as spring. 
VOL, Il, Cc 
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But, to our thinking, most men would rather have written The 
Caxtons than own to the authorship of as utterly filthy a work as 
ever convicted true genius of wallowing in the vilest dirt of a 
swinish sensualism. What we do object to is, the interpolation 
of sundry reflective chapters, in weak and barefaced imitation of 
Tom Jones. 

Next came My Novel, with a pleasing portrait of a country 
squire, who slightly reminded us of “Sir Roger de Coverley.” 
This work was near being one of Sir E. B. Lytton’ s best. It had 
more life, variety, and play of character than The Caxtons, more 
of truthlike portraiture, of quiet self-forgetfulness, of sympathetic 
largeness of view, than any of his former novels. There is some- 
thing almost humorous i in “ Riccabocca,” with his scraps of worldly 
wisdom holding vain argument with his naturally tender im- 
pulses. And the drunken philosopher fishing for the one- eyed 
trout awakens in us less of scorn than of wondering compassion 
for the vagaries of a powerful mil. But the novel would have 
been greatly improved by cutting down the four volumes to two 
or three. And the imitation of Sterne is carried too far. We 
should have thought more highly of “ Parson Dale,” had not his 
sermon been set before us in black and white. And then the 
author waxes so excessively moral, that we sigh for some relief to 
the perpetual goodness of “ Leonard Fairfield.” The heroines 
as usual, though very beautiful and ladylike, are but ethereal types 
of this and the other phase of Bulwerian feeling. On the whole, 
however, we were pleased to find so much assurance of undimi- 
nished power, freshness, and fertility, in the then latest work of 
so veteran a writer, 

What will he do with it ? seems to make that assurance doubly 
sure. In no point does it show traces of declining power, while 
in many points it betokens decided progress. It embodies the 
still-growing experience of a writer not too proud to learn some- 
thing and forget something. Without wholly losing the old faults, 
it combines the best features of his earlier and his later styles. 
The fine writing is less obtrusive than of yore, the diction less im- 
pure and periphrastic, the gaiety less strained and conventional on 
the whole. Of course we may expect to see the head of a colle ge 
called an “ Archimandrite,” a school an “ educational institute,” 
and a gentleman who has tame swans on his “ lake,’? must inform 
his new acquaintance that “ affection is the offspring of utility.” 
Of course the pages are sprinkled, though less frequently, with 
bits of easy Latin, and we come on a new r reading of well-known 
lines, such as thin: “Durum! sed fit levine patientia,” &c. 
We are quite prepared for occasional outbursts of proverbial philo- 


sophy and interludes of smartly theatrical dialogue. We hardly 
grumble even at the absurdity of two gentlemen firing Latin quota- 


tions at each other, and following them up—for the behoof of 
nobody in particular —with neat English renderings of the same, 
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And if Sir E. B. Lytton will have his fanny moments, after the 
fashion of more genuine humorists, it is not for us to quarrel with 
the good taste which confines such “amiable madness” to the 
headings of his chapters, of which the cautious reader will avoid 
perusing more than one or two moderate samples. 

Without a few of these and other peculiarities, no novel bearing 
the name of Bulwer would—as the advertisements say—be con- 
sidered genuine. But we hail as a hopeful symptom the fact of 
their diminished prevalence in his last work. On the other hand, 
we mark with satisfaction the reappearance in modern life of the 
fine old thoroughpaced ruffian, for whose absence we had been but 
poorly recompensed in such meek scoundrels as Randal Leslie. 
There is no mistake about Jasper Losely. He is a right vigorous 
sample of a class which may fairly be supposed to exist even in 
these days of “detectives” and telegraphs, a class which the 
author made long since his own peculiar property. He forms the 
fitting capital to a column begun in Pe/ham itself. Handsome, 
clever, vain, bold, and unscrupulous, slim of figure and smooth of 
speech, always ready for whatever turn of Fortune’s wheel, win- 
ning hundreds one moment to spend them like a prodigal the 
next, he is just the sort of villain to force a way into the homes 
and hearts of weak-minded widows, to lighten the purses and 
ruin the stomachs of fast young fools about town, and to trouble 
the peace of wealthy old ge mtlemen with dark allusions and mean- 
ing threats of exposure and conse quent disgrace. We cannot but 
think that the author has done wise ly in thus following the bent 


of his own genius, and leaving to abler hands the delineation of 


those subtler rogues who pass current in modern society by force 
of gentlemanly manners, devout language, and coats of the newest 
build. Nice observation and delicate treatment of the finer cha- 


racteristic traits formed never part of his real stock in trade. 
Nor are we sorry, in exchange for those tamer pictures of com- 


mon-place rural life with which Bulwer can have no real sympathy, 
to resume acquaintance with that interesting and eccentric vagrant 


class, of which he has treated us to one more new and notable 
variety in the person of the old cripple, Gentleman Waife. In 
the presentment of this quaint compound of refinement, eccentri- 
city, and common sense, he has made such good use of a memory 
well stored with theatrical traditions, and of his own talent, natu- 
ral or acquired, for inventing artful imbroglios, deep-laid plots, 


and wonderful surprises, that we are tempted for the moment to 
pi 


Unsay our first opinion wud allow his title to rank with writers of 
far more dramatic insight and original grasp of thought. His 
evident love of good acting and philosophic vagrancy have com- 
bined to produce a character more life-like and humorous than 
almost any of his a works could show. If, in true Bul- 


werlan language, S ir E. B. Lytton has not “ genius,” he has 


“resolve,” which, with some talent to keep it going, leads him 
c 2 
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now and again to results not easily distinguishable from those 
of genius. The poor old down-broken actor, majestic even in 


ruin as an old fortress after a long siege, looks so like the genuine 


silver that we cannot bear to scratch the surface and 80 prove him 
to be mere electroplate. We would rather be merciful, and give 
him the benefit of the doubt. 

The story opens with a description of a summer fair,—time, 
sunset, “in one of the prettiest villages in Surrey.” Among the 


booths saunter two young men; the elder an artist with turn-up 


nose, and hair of “that deep sunny auburn rarely seen but in per- 


sons of vigorous and hardy temperame nt;” the younger, a lad of 
seventeen, but looking older, whose hair was “ of a dark chestnut, 
with gold gleaming through it where the sun fell.’ ‘This one has 
blue eyes, the other hazel. After joking with the girls, they fall 
in with an astrological cobbler, who draws their attention to a 


pretty little gil on the stage of the little theatre, who “ plays 


uncommon.” This girl, the grandchild of Gentleman Waite, 
plays the chief part in a wondrous melodrama, in the last scene 
of which her grandfather, once the pride of that rustic stage, 
but now a cripple, lame, half blind, and broken in voice, per- 
forms in dumb show the part of a wounded bandit. Charmed 


with his fine acting and the grandeur of his final bow to the ad- 


miring spectators, no less shan with the child’s graceful beauty and 


refined air, visible through all the vulgar taw driness of that humble 
stage, Vemes; the artist, would buy from the surly manager per- 
mission to take Sophy’s likeness. Meanwhile the boy, Lionel 
Ilaughton, falls in love at sight with the beautiful young actress, 


who, overhearing the discourse of the other two, passionately 


whispers in his ear, “I want three pounds; oh, thiee pounds! 


— if he would give thee pounds ;—and come to our lodgings— 
Mr. Merle, Willow Lane. Three pounds—three!”’ Of course 


the young men do go to their lodgings, persuaded thereto by the 
cobbler, Waife’s friendly landlord, who has the greatest faith in 


Sophy’s luck, if he could but take her “ horryseope. ” And of 
course, too, under the softening influences of the scene before 


them, of the old man’s tender love for his child, of the — 


innocent pleadings, by look and gesture rather than word, 
behalf of her grandfather, Vance kindles to the sympathy + tone 
by Lionel, and opens his pocket to the extent required, without 


having even the reward of knowing to what end the fruits of his 
kindness are likely be turned, “ Wh; at will he do with it?” is 


the question inwardly asked both by himself and the star-gazing 
Mr. Merle. 

Out of the practical answer to this question the story unfolds 
itself in regular order, winding with steady flo through a choice 


variety of stirrmg and strange adventures, and embracing ever 
new sources of interest, as a river keeps on adding to its volume 
by the absorption of more and more tributary streame, Ilere we 
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think the author has even surpassed himself. Long practice and 
conscientious care have brought out, more strikingly than ever, his 
great capacity for that line of art wherein he ranks admittedly 


among the highest, if, indeed, he can be said to have any rival at 


all. he that line at leant, bow ever low he himself may rate it, his 


painstaking ambition has not been thrown away. For his own 
sake, no less than his readers’ it is to be regretted that his esti- 
mate of his own powers leads him so often aw: ay from a field still 
fresh and, to him, inexhaustible, into wild unfruitful regions of 


fine writing, absurd dialogue, and tinsel philosophy. Has he 
never a real friend at his elbow to remind him of truths, unwel- 
come perhaps, but not in themselves degrading. to a man’s honest 
pride ? Will no one whisper him in the kindest manner, that fine 
language hardly atones for poor thoughts, that the taking i in vain 
the names of heathen goddesses and Greek philosophers will hardly 
raise him to a level with Socrates or Cicero, that the power of mis- 


quoting lines, and even stanzas, of Horace, need not argue exten- 


sive reading, or much critical knowledge of classical tongues? Is 


there no watchful Pallas or bold Achates to remind him—in his 
own figurative style—that a football, though blown to its fullest, 
will never hit as hard as an ecighteen-pounder; that camels dis- 
guised in elephants’ skins will not behave like elephants in the 


hour of battle; that a boy on stilts will not be invariably taken 


for a real gli int ; that the tackle which would cert tainly hold a trout 


will hardly be strong enough to catch a whale? In one part of 
his last work Sir E. B. Lytton, kindly translating a well-known - 
line, assures us that “from Heave n, indeed, descends the precept 
—KNOW THYSELF. Certainly, self-knowledge is an enviable and 


heavenly condition to which very few of us really attain, and 
among those happy few we e fear Sir B. B. Lytton has not yet suc 


ceeded in finding a place. Whenever he does, he will refrain from 
putting into the mouth of a potent; grave, and reverend seignior, 
like Darrell, such unmeaning rubbish as this :— 

“That is the true soul in which genius lodges, and out of which fire 
springs,.... Give me the fire that lurks in the flint, and answers by light 


the stroke of the hard steel.” 


Nor will he describe a morning visitor answering a farewell 
question of his host in this way :— 


“Ask her ten years hence.... The fairest leaves in the flower are the 


last that the bud will disclose.” 


Nor will he draw our attention in the heading of a chapter to 
the originality of such wordy platitudes as these :— 
* Be it a work of art, a scene in nature, or rarest of all,a human face 


divine, a beauty never before beheld strikes us with hidden pleasure, like a 
burst of light ; and it isa pleasure that elevates. The imagination feels 


itself richer by a new idea of excellence ; for not only is real beauty wholly 
original having no prototype, but its immediate influence is spiritual, 
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..+esee+ In the higher incarnation of the abstract idea which runs 
through all our notions of moral good and celestial purity—even if the 
moment the eye sees, the heart loves the image—the love has in it some- 
thing of the reverence which it was said the charms of virtue would pro- 
duce could her form be made visible; nor could mere human love [no 
capital letter this time] obtrude itself till the sweet awe of the first effect 
had been familiarized away..... ... If from the loftiest epic to the tritest 
novel, a heroine is often little more than a name to which we are called 
upon to bow, as to a symbol representing beauty ; and if we ourselves (be 
we ever so indifferent in common life to fair faces) feel that in art at least 
imagination needs an image of the Beautiful—if, in a word, both poet 
and reader here would not be left excuseless, it is because in our inmost 
hearts there is a sentiment which links the ideal of beauty with the Super- 
sensual,....” 

We will spare the reader any more. If any meaning is to be 
gleaned from such a wilderness of words, we always fancied the 
same, or something like it, had been expressed pretty often before 
these present days, by such writers as Shakspeare, and Keats, and 
Wordsworth, and even that sensuous egotist, Lord Byron. But we 
may, perhaps, be only showing our ignorance in holding any such 
opinion, and had better at once own ourselves wholly unable to 
follow the eagle flights of a soul “in whom genius lodges.” 

But to revert to ‘‘the previous question.” Whatever else lies 
beyond our grasp, we can at least comprehend and thoroughly 
appreciate the skill with which our author has put together the 
skeleton and muscular tissues of his latest story. Without any ap- 
parent recourse to clumsy shifts, conventional disguises, exceptional 
incidents, or embroidered versions of rather questionable facts, he 
has woven a plot strange, bustling, coherent, not too startling for 
likelihood, nor too simple for interest. We do not mean to infer 
that common life must needs be uninteresting, or that characters 
should be subordinate to events. Thackeray has shown us how 
little a writer of his peculiar genius need be indebted to the mate- 
rials of his plot; and Dickens has taught us, against our will, how 
much of likelihood and real beauty a great writer may work into 
a tissue of caricature and exaggeration. But the former stands 
almost alone among truthful painters of modern home-life, and 
the latter, with all his special charms, should serve as a beacon to 
warn others ‘how not to do it.” Where the writer’s experience 
of life, or his insight into character is less than the widest and 
deepest, the choice of a good plot and due care for its artistic de- 
velopment becomes a paramount affair. In this direction care 
and practice will do much even for him who is utterly wanting in 
creative power, or instinctive sympathy with the most different 
phases of human nature. And, therefore, such a writer as Mr. 
Whyte Melville will produce something more readable and far 
better in its way, than nine-tenths of those who, aiming chiefly to 
excel as painters of human nature, succeed only in painting so 
many fragmentary or distorted reflections of their own selves. In 
Bulwer’s case, the art of a practised story-teller buoys up to a 
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wonderful degree the irksome heaviness of a style as loud and 
stilted, as Mr. Melville’s is quiet and natural. Without the 
fine writing What will he do with it ? would be irresistible, even 


to those who are most shy of reading novels. It keeps our curio- 
sity on the rack to the very last, with a succession of mysteries 
whose solution we can seldom, if ever, foresee aright. Through 
the first half of it you seem to be plunging ever deeper into a 
“ maze without a plan.” New openings seem but to end in worse 
complications ; the more you advance, the deeper your entangle- 
ment seems to grow. Before you lies a puzzle of which no two 
pieces seem to fit each other. New figures rise up here, new in- 
cidents enter there, but how they bear upon the issue, or what 
connection they have with each other, or with earlier parts of the 
story, you may ponder long enough without discovering. But 
after a time light begins to ‘gle ‘am into your darkened brain, and 
the seeming disorder takes a shape more and more harmonious 
and full of meaning. Gradually the pieces fit into their right 
places, till at last the puzzle has been put together without flaw 
or superfluity, and you have time to admire the cleverness which 
planned and perfected a pattern so intricate, yet withal so cohe- 
rent and intelligible. 

Throughout the story nothing is thrown away: there is no 
waste even in the accessory details. Every word, look, and gesture 
is carefully accounted for in due time. All sorts of personages 
enter and quit the stage, from Darrell the retired statesman and 
wealthy landlord, to Rugge the manager resentful of Sophy’s 
sudden withdrawal from his troop. But all alike are made indis- 
pensable to the requirements of the plot; all alike bear a hand in 
its progress and consummation. Bulwer will allow no drones in 
his hive. It is quite a study to see how the furthest lines in his 
web are brought eyentually into the closest neighbourhood, both 
with each other and with those that intervened. Each of the 
main characters forms the centre of his or her peculiar mystery, 
and all together, like so many starry systems, revolve round one 
common idea, the opening and crowning mystery of the book. 
Shadows of coming events are made to project themselves dimly 
enough to baffle the curiosity they arouse, but clearly enough to 
haunt our me morics, when the things foreshadowed have come 
to pass. And wherever a shadow is thrown, the substantial 
meaning of it is sure to follow, sooner or later. Thus, when 
that grim, sad-featured Arabella Crane fixes her earnest gaze 
on the lovely young countess in the neighbouring carriage on the 
race-course, we know they have had something to do with each 
other, but to unravel the mystery is beyond our power, till in 
good time the author supplies the needful elucidation. And so 
Jasper Losely’s mysterious visit to Darrell, the latter’s angry 
impatience of aught connected with the Countess of Montfort, 
the fatal secret whispered by Mrs. Crane, which estranges even 
worthy and well-meaning Mr. Hartopp from his growing friend- 
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ship for Gentleman Waife, Vance’s slight allusions to his dead 
sister, and many things yet more trifling and se emingly accidental, 
are thrown out by the author as he goes ¢ along, only to serve as 
clues to the attainment of certain ulterior results which, how- 
ever surprising to the reader at first, seem on reflection to fit 
in so naturally with what went before, as to satisfy our reason- 
able cravings for truth-likeness and self- consistency. The whole 
plot teems with mysteries and surprises, but the latter seem 
always lawful, generally agreeable, and proportionally the greater 
for the previous mystery. Every riddle has its answer, and the 
answers startle us into just that kind of pleased astonishment 
which a clever answer to a clever riddle is pretty sure to awaken, 
And we may mark by the way, how rightly the incidents of the 
story are shared among the actors. Adventures, however unsought, 
are most likely to come to people of an adventurous turn, and as long 
as the two seem mutually consistent, we are not bound to inquire 
whether the adventures are such as ‘would befall persons of quite 
opposite temperament, moving in widely-different spheres. What 
we do look for in a good novel, besides an air of general likelihood 
in the adventures themselves, is a certain fitness of personal rela- 
tions and broad truth of local colouring. Tere too Bulwer is not 
unsuccessful. ‘To each person he gives a part in the plot propor- 
tional to his character and worldly circumstances. It is not the 
easy-going, fine-tempered Colonel Morley, nor the respectable soft- 
natured Hartopp who take the lion’s share of the adventures, but 
the men who seem by nature or circumstances likeliest to encounter 
or best — to cope with them; the erratic Waife, the bold and 
Herculean Jasper Losely, the haughty, unforgetting, unswerving 
Darrell, and the sternly-tender, deep- sche ming, dauntless Arabella 
Crane. 

It would hardly be fair, either to author or_prospective reader, 


to give even a rough outline of the plot of a novel whose chief 


interest turns on that very plot. We can only venture to sketch 
some of the earlier incidents, and refer to the work itself, for 
further information, all who have not perused it. On the receipt 
of Vance’s equivalent for Sophy’s portrait, the old actor and his 
young charge, cutting their connection with Mr. Rugge, go off to 
seck their fortune i in a distant town, with the help of a ‘wonderfal 
poodle for whose purchase the artist’s kindness had been so grate- 
fully accepted. On their way they fall in with an Oxford student 
wofully plagued by an incurable stutter. This mecting, though at 
first inauspicious for the wanderers, leads eventually to ve ry happy 
results for all; George Morley, the student, being afterwards 
cured by W aif of his stutter, ‘and enabled to win renown as a 
mighty preacher, while Waife, in his turn, secures a fast friend in 
George, and, through his influence, a protectress for Sophy in 
Lady Montfort. But much has to ‘happen meanwhile. Arrived 
at his destination, Waife lectures before the mayor, Mr. Hartopp, 

and many more members of the Gatesboro’ Atheneum, and intro- 
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ducing by way of illustration a preconcertcd piece of acting, 
wherein the poodle plays his part like a very wise dog indeed, 
beguiles his electrified audience out of no small quantity of their 
spare cash, and becomes the acknowledged favourite of the hour. 
But Fortune’s smiles are soon followed by frowns. After a short 
absence from his Sophy, whom Mr. Hartopp has removed for rest 
and change into his bailifi’s cottage, poor W aife returns full of 
bright schemes, to find her flown, and the m: 1yor’s countenance set 
rigidly against “ himeclf. A word spoken by ‘the woman who had 
come to claim Sophy as her companion’ s child, had poisoned the 
mind of Hartopp, and led him to give up the girl to her supposed 
father, and he, in his turn, had sold her back again to the greedy 
and spiteful Rogge. Crestfulle n, bewildered, sick at heart, the 
old man is well nigh beaten. Murrying anywhither out of the 
town, he meets Mer le, who, finding bad omens in his “erystal,” 
and having more palpable causes for suspicion, has come so far in 
search of his old friend. From him Waife gets the right clue, 
and forms his plans accordingly. At the railway-station he ne uly 
loses his last friend, who, while purchasing tic ‘kets, overhears some 
one telling how the mayor had lately been taken in: Merle looks 
hard into Waife’s face, at length exclaiming suddenly, “ No, I 
don’t believe it.” 


“¢ Believe what ?’ asked Waife, startled. ‘That you are -—-.? The 
cobbler paused, bent forward, and whispered the rest of the sentence close 
in the vagrant’s ear, Waife’s head fell on his besom, but he made no 
answer. 

“¢ Speak,’ cried Merle ; ‘say ’tis a lic.” The poor cripple’s lip writhed, 
but he still spoke not. . . . . Atlength, but very slowly, . . . . 
Waife found voice. ‘So you too, you too desert and despise me! God’s 
will be done!’ He moved away—spiritless, limping, hiding his face as 
well as he could. ‘The porter took the dog from him, to thrust it into one 
of the boxes reserved for such four-footed passengers. 

“Waife thus parted from his last friend—I mean the dog—looked after 
Sir Isaac wistfully, and crept into a third-class carriage, in which luckily 
there was no one else. Suddenly — jumped in, snatched his hand, and 
pressed it tightly. ‘I don’t despise, I don’t turn my back on you; when- 
ever you and the little one want a home and a friend, come to Kit Merle as 
before, and I’l! bite my tongue out if I ask any more questions of you ; I'll 
ask the stars instead,’ ’ 


Of course Waife soon succeeds in finding, and, with masterly 
skill, carrying off his lost darling. With the help of Mrs. Crane, 
who ‘suddenly relents in her old dislike of Sophy, he contrives to 
baffle all further pursuit, and retire to a secluded country village, 
where he supports himself and his child by making baskets, one 
of the many arts he had picked up in other days. "Here, after a 
while, happens the next meeting with George Morley, to which we 
have ‘already referred. And here the relation of his adventures 
must stop, while the main secrets are still untold. Perhaps we 
need scarcely add that Merle’s kindly feeling towards the lonely 
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outcast, and George Morley’s perfect faith in his innocence of any 
real crime, however damning the evidence on the other side, are 
fully justified by the upshot ; and that his lifelong sacrifice of 
fame and friends, offered not quite in vain for his guilty son, is 
clearly proved at last to the joy of Mr. Hartopp and the heartfelt 
reverence of Darrell. Sophy, too, as genuine novel-readers will 
have guessed, 1 is not parted for ever from the youth who made so 
fair an impression on her child-heart ; and much though we feel 
for Waife’s disappointment, Lionel and his protector are no doubt 
relieved, for different reasons, to find she is no child of Jasper 
Losely. Meanwhile, this latter gentleman, decoyed by Mrs. Crane 
from further pursuit of Sophy, and declining to be coaxed into 


goodness and a quiet life, leads a roystering up and down sort of 
{ 


life for some years in Paris, followed and watched eve rywhere by 
the grim Arabella, who vows to save him, body and soul, in his 
own ‘despite. She is always defeating: his villainous sche ‘mes, and 
saving him from the fangs of justice, a. in vain. Lower and 
lower falls the handsome dare-devil, till at last, penniless and 
desperate, he returns to England to ca Mr. Darrell, extort 
money from an old associate now turned into a rich and respect- 
able house-father, and renew his search for Sophy, who, he finds, 
was never taken to America after all. Still the di untless Arabella 
tracks and saves while defeating him. And here we leave these, 
too, with a parting description of Jasper in his glory. He has 
come for the last time to the haunts of his latest comrade: s, just to 
flout them for their treachery to the man who had always treated 
them to drink, and never asked to share their plunder. The room 
is filled with eighteen or twenty blackguards, who bar the door 
and get their weapons out for mischief. At sight of this Jasper 
feels himself again. He has already flung one big ruffian out of the 
chair of honour, and spoken his mind pretty plainly to the rest. In 
their turn they pass an unanimous vote for his expulsion. Jasper 
dares them to expel him. What happens then is very spiritedly told. 

“A hostile and simultaneous movement of the group brought four or five 
of the foremost on him. Up rose the chair on which Jasper had leaned— 
up it rose in his right hand, and two of the assailants fell as falls an ox to 
the butcher’s blow. With his left hand he wrenched a knife from a third 
of the foes, and thus armed, with blade and buckler, he sprang on the table, 
towering over all, Before him was the man with the revolver, a genteeler 
outlaw than the rest—ticket-of-leave-man, who had been transported for 
forgery. ‘Shall I shoot him?’ whispered this knave to Cutts. Cutts drew 
back the hesitating arm. ‘No; the noise! bludgeons safer.’ Pounce, as 
Cutts whispered—pounce as a hawk on its quarry, “darted Jasper’s swoop on 
the Forger, and the next moment, flinging the chair in the faces of those 
who were now swarming up the table, Jasper was armed with the revolver, 
which he had clutched from its startled owner, and its six barrels threatened 
death, right and left, beside and before and around him, as he turned from 
face to face. Instantly there fell a hush—instantly the assault paused. 
Every one felt that there no faltering would make the hand tremble or the 


ball swerve. Wherever Jasper turned the foes recoiled. He laughed with 
audacious mockery as he surveyed the recreants. 
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Losely’s Triumph. 27 


“Down with your arms, each of you—down that knife, down that blud- 
geon, ‘That’s well. Down yours there; yours—yours. What, ali down! 
Pile them here on the table at my feet, 1 what do you fear ]—death ? 
{he first who refuses dies.’ 

“ Mute and servile as a repentant legion to Ceesar’s order, the knaves piled 
their weapons. 

“* Unbar the door, youtwo. You, orator Cutts, go in front ; light a candle 
—open the street-door. So—so—so. Who will treat me with a parting- 
cup—to your healths? Thank you, sir. Fall back there; stand back—along 
the wall—each of you. Line my way. Ho, ho!—vyow harm me—yow daunt 
me—you—you! Stop—I have a resolution to propose. Hear it, and cheer, 
“That this meeting rescinds the resolution for the expulsion of General 
Jasper, and entreats him humbly to remain, the pride and ornament of the 
club!” Those who are for that resolution, hold up their hands—as many 
as are against it, theirs. Carried unanimously. Gentlemen, I thank you— 
proudest day of my life—but I'll see you hanged first ; and till that sight 
diverts me—gentlemen, your health.’ 

“Descending from his eminence, he passed slowly down the room un- 
scathed, unmenaced, and, with a low mocking bow at the threshold, strode 

along the passage to the street-door. There, seeing Cutts with the light 
in his hand, he uncocked the pistol, striking off the caps, and giving it 


to his quondam associate, said, ‘ Return that to its owner, with my compli- 
WO se 6 Hue 


“ A wonderful fellow indeed!” Cutts might well exclaim. All 
things considered, Jasper’s extrication from such a mess was 
cleverly imagined, and in the case of such a man dealing with 
men individually weaker and less bold, does not overtax our 
credulity. 

We must say something now about Lionel Haughton and Guy 
Darrell, About the time of his meeting Sophy, the former re- 
ceives a letter—brief and blunt—from the latter, in answer to a 
missive wherein Lionel had angrily spurned his kinsman’s cold 
and rather scornful patronage. Far from taking offence, Guy 
Darrell conceived a liking for so proud a boy, and invited him to 
his house that they might try each other. The experiment an- 
swered so well, that not Lionel only, but even his widowed 
mother, daughter of a rich tradesman who paid his father’s 
debts, is taken into the good graces of the proud but high- 
minded gentleman. Mrs. Haughton is soon enabled to give 
up letting lodgings and see company in her own mild way. 
Lionel is made over to Darrell’s old friend, Colonel Morley, 
uncle of George, with a handsome allowance, but strict injunc- 
tions to expect “nothing more at his patron’s s death. He goes off 
to see life in Paris before entering the army, and Darrell goes off 
to wander lonely and sad as Byron, but not so reckless, over 
Kurope for the next five years. Eating his heart up with griefs 
unknown to others, his household gods all scattered one by one, 
the wife of his bosom dying dishonoured ; in all but the last deed, 
his son drowned at school, ‘his daughter stolen from him by the 
ruffianly son of a convicted thief, his second love false to her 
troth and married to a selfish heavy- witted earl, he has nothing to 
fall back on but that very pride of family which enhanced his 
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sufferings, and now shuts every gleam of comfort out from his 
remembrance of them. How he returned to England and sought 
in vain to drive out the old love by getting up a new flame for 
some London beauty; how, failing in tliat attempt, he hurried 
back to his retirement and the solace of Fairthorn’s flute; how 
sternly he answered the widowed countess pleading for his sup- 


posed granddaughter, Sophy ; how his haughty courage and pre- 
sence of mind proved more than a match for Jasper in a certain 
midnight meeting—are not these S many other incidents for- 
cibly recounted in the book of Sir E. B. Lytton? In good time, 
of course, the clouds are rolled away "hehe Darrell’s heart, and the 
love whose seeming withdrawal had arrested the brilliant flower- 
ing of his youthful energies, and made one long night of his 


middle age, shincs out again with a calmer but rarer glory to 
sweeten his declining years, and to ensure the inveterate bache lor, 
Alban Morley, “an arm-chair at the hearth of his school- 


friend.” 
Darrell’s pride is also chidden out of him at last by the earnest 
eloquence of George Morley. This gentleman first appears as a 


hopeless stutterer, “whose honesty forbids him to become a cle rgy- 
man, though a good living and a loving wife await his acceptance. 
One ‘day he be th inks him of trying the pebbles like Demosthenes. 
Overhearing his vain experiment and consequent complainings, 
Waife steps forward and offers to cure him. The means are simple, 


but apparently effective, for after a few lessons the cure is pronounced 
complete. Hence forth there is nothing to prevent his becoming a 


powerful preacher and marrying the “girl of his heart. In his 


ereat thankfulness he offers, if Waife will empower him, to vindi- 


cate his character, whenaves he hears it assailed. The old man 
thanks him, but says nothing can be done: 


“¢T should deserve to lose spe—spe—speech altogether,’ cried the 
Oxonian, gasping and stammering fearfully as he caught Waife firmly by 
the arm, ‘if I suffered—snfi—sufl—sufl——’ 

“One, two! take time, sir!’ said the comedian softly. And with a sweet 
patience he reseated himself on the bank.” 





Still the Oxonian pursues his plea, and at last, in solemn accents, 
bids Waife, as man and gentleman, according as he is guilty or 
innocent, to reject or take his proffered hand. 


“ The vagabond rose, like the dead at the spell of a magician—took, as 
if irresistibly, the hand held out to him. And the scholar, overjoyed, fell 
on his breast, embracing him as a son.” 


Not far from the spot where George takes his lessons, is the 
grand house where his cousin, Lady Montfort, lives alone and 
dismal—‘tantas inter opes mops ’>—-surrounded by servants, and 


seldom troubled by her lord. Parts of the description are very 
quotable. 
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A Grand House in the Country. 29 


«, , , , An artist could have made nothing of it. The Sumptuous 


everywhere—the Picturesque nowhere. The House was built in the reign 
of George I., when first commenced that horror of the Beautiful, as some- 
thing in bad taste, which, agreeably to our natural love of progress, pro- 
gressively advanced through the reigns of succeeding Georges. An enormous 


facade—in dull brown brick—two wings and a centre, with double flights 


of steps to the hall-door from the carriage sweep. No trees allowed to 
grow too near the house ; in front, a stately flat with stone balustrades. But 
wherever the eye turned, there was nothing to be seen but park—miles upon 
miles of park ; not a corn-field in sight—not a roof-tree—not a spire—only 
those lata silentia—still widths of turf, and somewhat thinly scattered and 
afar, those groves of giant trees. The whole prospect so vast and so wono- 
tonous, that it never tempted you to take a walk . . . . The very deer, 
fat and heavy, seemed bored by pastures it would take them a week to 
traverse. . . . - 

‘** But turn from the front, open the gate in that sivwe balustrade. Come 
southward to the garden side of the house. Lady Montfort’s flower-garden. 
Yes, not so dull! flowers, even autumnal flowers, enliven any sward. Still, 
on so large a scale, and go little relief; so little mystery about those broad 
gravel-walks ; not a winding alley anywhere . . . . But the dahlias 
are splendid! very true; only dahlias at the best are such uninteresting 
prosy things. What poet ever wrote upon a dahlia! Surely Lady Mont- 
fort might have introduced a little more taste here—shown a little more 
fancy! Lady Montfort! I should like to see my lord’s face if Lady Mont- 
fort took any such liberty. But there is Lady Montfort walking slowly 
along that broad gravel-walk—those splendid dahlias, on either side, in their 
set parterres. There she walks, in full evidence from all those sixty remorse- 
less windows on the garden front, each window exactly like the other. 
There she walks, looking wistfully to the farend. . . . . No company 
in re house—it is like saying, ‘no acquaintance inacity.’ But the retinue 
IntTull, . ¢ . . 





There are few short passages so quotable as the foregoing. A 
selection of “ Bulwer’s beauties” would be hardly possible, from 
the inherent faultiness of his style, which mars the effect of even 
the best-chosen extracts. And no selection possible in these pages 
can do justice to his real merits, the careful elaboration of. plot, 
the sudden turns, the progressive entanglements, the well-managed 
surprises, in which he peculiarly excels. Of his sketches of minor 
characters, the following sample is among the best fitted for quota- 
tion, It describes rather happily the taming influences of a temper 
obstinately angelic. 


_ “That man was the cunningest creature! As full of wiles and stratagems 
in order to get his own way—in benevolent objects—as men who set up to 
be clever are for selfish ones. Mrs. Hartopp was certainly a good woman, 


but a made good woman, Married to another man, I suspect that she would 


: ’ aa i 

have been a shrew. Petruchio would never have tamed her, I'l swear. But 
she, poor lady, had been gradually but completely subdued, subjugated, 
absolutely cowed beneath the weight of her spouse’s despotic mildness ; for 
in Hartopp there was a weight of soft quietude, of placid oppression, wholly 
irresistible. It would have buried a Titaness under a Pelion of moral 
featherbeds, Mass upon mass of downy influence descended upon you, 
seemingly yielding as it fell, enveloping, overbearing, stifling you—not pre- 
senting a single hard point of contact—giving in as you pushed against it— 
suppling itself seductively round you, softer and softer, heavier and heavier, 


till I assure you, ma’am, no matter how high your natural wifely spirit, you 
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would have had it smothered out of you, your last rebellious murmur dying 
languidly away under the descending fleeces.” 


As long as Sir E. B. Lytton works out his portraits historically 


and epithetically, he succeeds in making them distinctive enough 


for all practical needs. But in truth of dramatic characterization 
he is almost entirely wanting. He can talk about his personages 
prettily enough, but, often as he tries, he can seldom make them 


talk characteristically for themselves. Guy Darrell speaks only 


Bulwerisms like an elderly Mordaunt: Colonel Morley talks like 


a milder Darrell; and Vance and Lionel rarely open their mouths 
but to remind us how like they are to the ‘other two. George 
Morley, emphatically called Tue Preacner—a trick of printing 
very mercilessly used in this novel—speaks much like one who had 


sat at the feet of Parson Dale. In William Waife the Bulwer 


element is far less obtrusive, the peculiar quaintness and sweet 
sympathetic dignity of his character having, we dare think, foreed 
the author further than usual out of his own artificial self. And 
of course a character whose salient features are many, strange, or 
clearly marked, demands for its artistic presentment much less of ‘the 


highest insight, broadest culture, and nicest delicacy of treatment, 


than characters of the kind most prevalent in our modern society, 
whose differential traits are hidden deep under the crust of habits, 
manners, dress, and modes of speaking common in great measure 
to all alike. Take for instance, the ordinary gentlemen who talk 


to each other in the pages of Thackeray, and compare them with 


the finest gentlemen ever drawn by Bulwer, and it is easy to sec 


how far the faithful realism of the one surpasses, in both artistic 
and ideal truth, the boasted idealism of the other. It is the same 
with Bulwer’s women as with his men. William Waife is the 
true hero of his story, and for a like reason Arabella Crane is the 
true ‘heroine. Energy of movement, strength of passion, and 
desperate resolve make her a far more palpable and interesting 
personage than the very elegant but insipid countess, and the 


lady-like, tender-hearte d, but rather insipid Sophy. In the latter 
case, howe ver, the author has done well to avoid painting one of 


those alarming prodigies of genius or perfection, with which some 
modern novelists have tried the patience of their most constant 
readers. Sophy is human enough, if nothing more. 

Another point too we cannot pass over unpraised. The love- 
making in this story is kept within due bounds. It is pretty enough 


in real life to see’ two lovers mooning along some quiet steady 
walk, or looking telegrams at each other across the dinner-table, 


or sneaking off in the twilight to the remotest corner of the room. 
The veriest cynic would hardly grudge them the privilege of being 
happy together, even if he himself is not. But what they are 


saying to each other no one cares to know. If overheard, it is 
likely to be about as edifying as the remark you are sure to be 
making to a deaf neighbour, just when every one else has sud- 
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denly ceased talking. You would rather listen to the gentle 
murmurs that float inarticulately from the corner where those two 


are nestling together, and if romantically inclined, imagine for 


yourself what pretty things you, in like circumstances, had for- 


gotten to say. And as in real life, so it should generally be in 
novels. The brilliant dialogues in Jane Eyre, Yeast, and The 
Newcomes, are but rare exceptions to the general rule that 


silence is best. In What will he do with it? the lovers keep very 


disereetly in the background. Lionei and Sophy have a short 


descriptive chapter or two all to themselves and their young 
hearts ; but only the river and the trees are allowed to overhear 
their talk, and the fine writing about them is vague enough to let 
our fancies have free play. And, indeed, the author’s sympathy 


with all that is young and beautiful imparts a certain poetic glow 


to his descriptions, which makes them appear so “ stunning” to all 
enthusiastic young gentlemen, and so ‘ sweetly interesting” to 
their fair sisters. It is only to be regretted that the time should 
ever come, when the old illusions have to fade out before the 
growing daylight, and the wonders that loomed so large in the fog 


of our youthful enthusiasm must dwindle down in the full glare 


of a riper intelligence and calmer criticism, into things of very 
ordinary size and common-place meaning. However , even as they 
appear to us now, we trust our remarks will have shown how 
much there is still to praise in the writings of Sir E. B. Lytton. 


THE EARLY DAYS OF CHARLES FOX, 


THERE are some men of whom we are never tired of reading—and 
at the head of them is Charles James Fox. Yet, strangely and 
perversely, we have no biography of the man; scarcely, indeed, a 
history of the Statesman. What we know of him is principally 


derived from tr: adition, more or less authentic; from scattered 
notices in other men’s memoirs; or from essays in reviews and 
magazines, of which, in truth, we have had so many, that it may 
appear to be the veriest presumption now to add one to the list. 


But a genuine life of the great Whig leader still remains, in tan- 
talizing remoteness, among the possibilities of Literature. A little 
while ago, we had some hope that the want would be adequately 


supplied. But the utter failure of Lord John Ruassell’s first volume 
to satisfy public expectation has placed us at a greater distance 


than ever from the realization of the contingency which has so 
long deluded us. It is plain that this generation is not to see a 
Life of Fox. 
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We can hardly say that in the meanwhile we must be thankful 
for what we have got; for, indeed, we conceive that our obliga- 
tions to Lord John Russell are of the very slenderest kind. A 
man of his social and intellectual eminence, failing in such an 
undertaking, does not simply disappoint the public expectation 
and his own longings after popular applause. His failures are not 
merely of a negative character. It is not to be said, in such a 
ease, “ Well, we have not got a good book, it is true ; but we have 
got something, and, at all events, we are no worse off than before.” 
The fact is, that we are worse off than before, because better 
workmen have been driven from the field. The materials for a 
Life of Fox being in existence, and the country affording the ne- 
cessary amount of literary ability for the execution of a fitting 
monument to the memory of such a man, the public have some 
right to complain, if the materials are ke »pt out of the reach of the 
skilled labour which might so readily be applied to them, and 
given over to the manipulation of a mere amateur craftsman, with 
large capacity to mar, but with power to make, little or none. 
Now, this complaint may not unreasonably be made with refe- 
rence to the materials for a life of Fox, which, doubtless, existed 
in Holland House, and the sorry use which has been made of them 
by the “noblemen and gentlemen” in whose hands they have 
been placed. We have not got a Life of Fox after all; and, what 
is more, we have no chance of getting one. 

But we have got, in the first place, four volumes of Memorials 
and Correspondence.* The history of these volumes, as told by 
Lord John Russell, is simply this: the late Lord Holland in- 
tended to write the life of his uncle, but he gave up to society the 
time which ought, with such intentions, to have been devoted to 
literary labour; and instead of writing a biogri iphy of his great 
relative, he only collected materials for a portion of it. The monu- 
ment of an unaceomplished purpose, which he left behind him, 
was then handed over to the chisel of Mr. John Allen—one of 
Lord Holland’s most cherished friends and associates. Mr. Allen 
recast the work as far as it had proceeded, introducing many pas- 
sages illustrative of the circumstances of the times, correcting 
some errors, and transcribing, for purposes of insertion, a number 
of additional letters preserved in the archives of Holland House. 
“Tn this state,” s says Lord John Russell, “I found the papers 
when they came into my possession, by the bequest of the late 
Lady Holland.” 

The papers were bequeathed to Lord John Russell by the, at 
least implied, desire of Lord Holland, who one day expressed to 
the editor a conviction that the work would be left to him to com- 
plete. It would seem, at the first glance, that they could not 


* Memorials and Correspondence of Charles James Fox. Edited by Lord 
John Russell, 4 vols., v. d, eatery. 
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have been placed in any fitter hands. No man was better qualified 
than Lord John Russell, by nature and the accidents of his position, 
to appreciate the character and thoroughly to comprehend the career 
of Charles James Fox. No man was better instructed in the annals 
of the Whig party during the reign of George III. No man was 
better read in the constitutional history of the country—and no man 
was likely to carry to the work of the biographer a larger amount 
of sympathizing admiration, and a more fearless candour of utter- 
ance. But he wanted one thing—he wanted leisure. Great works 
are not to be written in little odd chinks and crevices of time. 
The very accidents which seemed to qualify him for the perfor- 
mance of the duty entrusted to him, rendered it impossible that 
he should adequately perform it. Immersed in the active business 
of public life—environed with the cares of office and the distrac- 
tions of party—he could not devote himself to literary labour with 
that singleness of aim, and continuity of effort which are neces- 
sary for the preparation of any great historical work. He could 
only apply himself to what he says, in all sincerity, would have 
been a labour of love, in an uncertain desultory manner, during 
irregular snatches of interrupted leisure. As Lord Holland had 
abandoned, so, in turn, Lord John Russell abandoned the idea of 
writing, in a regular narrative form, a biography of Charles Fox, 
and contented himself with carrying on the work commenced by 
his friend, and promising, at some future period, to mould the 
materials thus collected, into a biographical work of the recognized 
form and character. 

The materials thus placed at Lord John Russell’s disposal were 
a collection of unpublished letters, illustrative of the earlier years 
of Mr, Fox’s life, many of them written by himself to Mr. Fitz- 
patrick, Lord Ossory, and other friends ; the manuscript letters and 
journals of Horace Walpole, ranging from 1769 to 1783, which 
were lent by Lord Waldegrave to Lord Holland, and from which 
the latter copied everything they contained relating to Charles Fox 
(the journals have recently been given to the world, under the 
editorship of Dr. Doran);* the letters of George III. to Lord 
North, used very sparingly, from which Sir James Mackintosh 
was permitted to make some extracts, which he afterwards lent to 
Lord Holland; some miscellaneous correspondence relating to the 
mid-career of Fox ; and a very large number of letters, principally 
on literary subjects, written to Lord Holland during the declining 
years of the great statesman. Such were the materials brought 
together by Lord Holland. Such were the materials handed over 
to Lord John Russell, in a state which, in all probability, the crude 
efforts of preceding editors had rendered only more bewildering 
and perplexing. And such are the materials which we now have 


* Journal of the Reign of George III; by Horace Walpole. Edited by 
Dr. Doran. 2 vols, Bentley, 1859, 
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before us, still in a somewhat distracting state—put together, it is 
true, after a fashion, but that a fashion, we believe, unexampled 
in the whole history of book-making. The book, indeed, is a 
curious piece of patchwork. It is the work of no less than four 
hands; * and it is not always easy to perceive the exact point at 
which the responsibility of one manipulator ceases, and that of 
another commences. In the earlier part of the work the illustra- 
tive matter is principally written by Lord Holland. In the first 
and second volumes there are many passages inserted by Mr. 
Allen ; whilst the narrative portion of the third and fourth volumes, 
and a good deal of the second, is written by Lord John Russell. 
His Lordship is of opinion that the most valuable part of the 
work is that which contains the later unpolitical letters of Mr. 
Fox. It need scarcely be said, that the most amusing part of the 
book is that which brings us again face to face with Horace Wal- 
pole. But the more recent publication of the journal itself has 
superseded the interest derived, by the Holland-Russell memorials, 
from these gatherings from the storehouse of Strawber ry Hill. 

To what may properly be called our knowledge of Charles Fox, 
Walpole has contributed little. We mean by this that he has 
not added to our facts. But his testimony, nevertheless, is of im- 
mense value, for it satisfied the most ardent of Fox’s admirers 
that they have not over-rated his powers. Walpole was by no 
means prejudiced in his favour. His prejudices, indeed—and it 
was almost impossible for him to regard any one save through a 
mist of prejudice—were in an opposite direction. But that ic Y» 
hollow-hearted man of the world was continually breaking out, 
spite of himself, into loud admiration of the surprising t talents of 
the rising statesman. Some of his previously-published letters 
had given us certain glimpses of the interest with which he 
watched young Fox’s career. In the present volumes we trace from 
year to year the growing wonder of the journalist, his deepening 
convictions of the real greatness of Lord Holland’s son. Such a 
man—the “meteor of these days”—shining, as Walpole said, 
equally at Almacks’ and the House of Commons, was a first-rate 
subject for gossip. We may be sure that Horace said the worst of 
him that could be said. It is to the credit of both that he dis- 
cerned the fine qualities of the young man from the first, and that 


they overlaid his weaknesses in the eyes of one not commonly 
blind to the frailties of his neighbours. 


Having brought out, one after.another, four volumes of “ Me- 
morials,” Lord John Russell began to fulfil his intention of writing 


a Life of Charles Fox. Hy, had been, for some time, out of office, 
and from this withdrawal from official life much good literary 


* That is,of Lord Holland, Mr. Allen, Lord John Russell, and of a 


“learned friend,” to whom we are introduced in the third volume, as the 
contributor of dj the greater portion of the notes.” 
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results were fairly to be anticipated. But we have not got, and 
we are not likely to get, what we have so long wanted. The first 
volume of the promised biography has appeared ;* and few have 
read it without disappointment. It is a history of the times of 
Charles-Fox, which we do not want, more than a life of the man, 
which we do want. Of the party-conflicts of the times, enough 
has been written, perhaps more than enough. Still, Lord John 
Russell, being emimently qualified to discourse on such a subject, 
was entitled to an audience, and whatever he might say on the 
subject was likely to meet w ith respectful attention. But History 
is one thing—Biography is another. And we may fairly complain, 
if, wanting the latter, we are put off with an instalment of the 
former. Charles Fox was essentially a man. Pre-eminently he 
lived a life—a life distinguished by the strongest individuality, 
separate, egregious. It is possible that if there had been less of 
humanity about him, he might have been a greater statesman, and 
done more for the world; but the world would not have cared so 
much about him, or been so eager to obtain a fitting record of his 
life. The more flesh and blood there is in the picture of such a 
man, the more it will be liked. But in Lord John Russell’s pic- 
ture, there is no flesh and blood. All is cold and mechanical. 
There is little or nothing about the man Charles Fox in the book, 
and it does not appear to be Lord John Russell’s intention that 
there should be. Hence the disappointment of the public. We 
are not merely as far off as ever from the possession of a biography 
of Charles Fox ; we are much farther off. For no one else will 
make the attempt whilst Lord John Russell is in the field, nor, 
indeed, until some time after he has quitted it. 

The first volume of Lord John Russell’s Life of Fox—the Life 
as distinguished from the Memorials, which have really more 
genuine life in them—relates, in a great measure, to the early or 
Tory period of the great Whig statesman’s career. We purpose 
to say something about this strange apprenticeship to the enemies 
of his later life. There is instruction; consolation; perhaps, 
encouragement in it. 

Charles James Fox was born in Conduit Street, London, on the 
24th of January, 1749. He was natur ally of a delioute constitu- 
tion, but he was a sensible, an engaging, and a companionable 
child. His infantine wisdom delighted his father, and sometimes 
beguiled from business the striving adventurer in his mid-career 
of toilsome ambition. Quick, sensitive, affectionate—but almost 
necessarily, therefore, passionate at times—he was the darling of 
Henry Fox—the most indulged of all his over-indulged children. 
The great parts of the boy were rapidly developing themselves, 
and filling with delightful anticipations the mind of the ambitious 


* The Life and Times of Charles James Fox, By Lord John Russell. 
Vol. I, 1859, Bentley, 
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parent. Henry Fox was a man of the world: but, in his world, 
great parts were held of more account than good principles; and 
he did not trouble himself to consider that if in that lively, quick - 
witted, saucy, impetuous boy, there was a promise of great talents, 
there were also the germs of strong passions, and that it was 
not more necessary to cultivate the one than to suppress the other. 
Instead of this, he encouraged and fostered both. Charmed with 
the precociousness of his son, he forgot that there was a preco- 
ciousness of evil, and that the gilding of infancy soon wears away, 
and leaves the enduring base metal behind it. 

After a brief period spent at a preparatory seminary kept by a 
foreigner named Pampellone, at Wandsworth in Surrey, Charles 
Fox was sent to Eton. ‘The delicacy of his health, which at this time 
somewhat disturbed his parents, did not interfere with his studies. 
Under the immediate superintendence of Dr. Francis, the trans- 
lator of Horace, and the father of that bold, bad man who has come 
down to posterity as the enemy of Warren Hastings, and thie 
reputed author of “Junius,” he applied himself assiduously to 
the cultivation of classical literature. The mistaken kindness of 
his parents, however, frequently interrupted the studies of the boy. 
Charles was continually being brought up to town to see sights, 
and amuse himself in society. In the Spring of 1763, he was 
carried off to the French capital and the German watering-places, 
and initiated into more than one of the fashionable vices of the 
times. At Spa, the bewitching wickedness of play first enslaved 
him as a boy of fourteen. If, as there is too much reason to 
believe, his father, pleased with the spirit of the lad, instigated 
and encouraged him, the punishment of Henry Fox was not 
greater than his offence, when ten years afterwards he found that 
his profligacy had cost him a hundred and forty thousand pounds. 

After some four months thus spent in idleness and dissipation 
on the Continent, Charles was sent back to England, under the 
care of Sir George (afterwards Lord) Macartney, a worthy 
honourable man, who made some figure as a diplomatist without 
any large stock of brains. It was to the credit of the boy that, 
at his own desire, he went back to school. The transition was 
sudden and violent, from the salons of Paris to the flogging-block 
of Eton ; and it required some equanimity to endure it. He did 
not know how he had been spoilt as a school-boy—how unfitted he 
was to take his place again in the fifth form. It was a lesson, 
however, which he soon learnt. His school-fellows had little tole- 
ration for the airy graces of precocious manhood, and the head 
master, not improbably, took a malicious pleasure in whipping 
them out of him.* All were equally ready to strip him of the 
peacock-plumes of polite society. 


* Mr. Allen says :— “His reception at Eton was far from flattering. 
He was quizzed by the boys, rallied by Dr. Barnard, the head-master, and 


actually flogged whilst fresh from the brilliant society he had just quitted.” 
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It is not improbable that this discipline did him good. In the 
Spring of the following year, his father, then Lord Ilolland, de- 
clared that Charles was even more remarkable for his good sense 
and his good humour than for his great parts. Soon afterwards 
the youth was removed from Eton, and sent to Oxford. Where 


now stands Magdalene Hall, there was an obscure college, known 
as Hertford College, which had been raised into a transient cele- 
brity by the learning of Dr. Newcome—afterwards primate of 
Ireland ; and thither Charles Fox, with other young men of family, 
who otherwise might have waited long for rooms at Christ Chureh, 
was despatched to complete his education, According to his own 
account, he “ liked Oxford well enough, read there a great deal, 


and was very fond of mathematics.” He said that he found 
them “entertaining,” which was “sufficient to recommend them 


to him.”* From his very infancy he had been prone to argu- 


mentation. There was always something attractive to him in the 
Q. E.D. He lamented in after life, that he had not applied him- 


self more closely to the exact sciences; but he could hardly have 
been a more argumentative debater if he had taken his degree at 
the other U niversity, and been the first mathematician of his year. 


As at Eton, so at Oxford, the continuity of his academical exer- 


tions was interrupted by foreign travel. In the Spring of 1765 


he accompanied his family to Paris, but returned agai to Oxford, 
and resumed his studies with undiminished zeal. ‘* Such a mix- 
ture in education,’? wrote his father, ‘‘ was never scen—but, ex- 


traordinary as it is, it scems likely to do very well.” As though 
mn compensation for the continental episode, he spent a vacation at 


Oxford, studying earnestly during the day, and beguiling the even- 


ings with the old English dramatists. He was always immoderate ly 
fond of dramatic literature ; ; and delighted in the practical business 
of the stage. He was an excellent amateur player. Whilst taking 


part, as he often did, in private theatricals, he was unconse iously 
educating himself for the larger theatre of the British senate. 


Mr. Allen i is of opinion that the practice of acting was very use- 
ful to him as an orator. ‘His deep tones,” says this writer, 
“which occurred very rarely and very shortly, and only in solemn 


appeals to the feelings and justice of his audience, had the most 
thrilling effect, and could scarcely have been att ained by any one 
who heal not disciplined his voice ‘at some period of his life to such 


a purpose, by the recital of sublime or impassioned passages of 
poetry.” 





* Writing, under a later date, he said: “I employed almost my whole 
time at Oxford in the mathematical and classical knowledge, but more par- 
ticularly in the latter, so that I understand Latin and Greek tolerably well. 
I am totally ignorant in every part of useful knowledge. I am more con- 
vinced every day how little advantage there is in being what at school and 
the university is called a good scholar ; one receives a good deal of amuse- 


ment from it and that is all.’"—Lord J. Russell’s Memorials, vol. i. p. 41. 
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In the Spring of 1766 Charles Fox finally quitted Oxford ; and 


betook himself again to continental travel. Accompanied at one 
time by his parents, at another by companions of his own age, he 
visited France, Switzerland, and Italy. Prone as he was to . plea- 
sure, he did ‘not cease from the cultivation of his mind. He 
studied the French and Italian languages, corresponded and prac- 
tised in both. About politics he interested himself little. ‘ As 
for politics,” he wrote to Macartney, “I am very little curious 
about them, for almost everything I hear at this distance seems 
unintelligible. I am ill-natured enough to be very sorry when- 
ever I hear that there is any chance of “the Bedfords being please d, 


and that is all I care about.” There was nothing very promising 


in this. His father had not ceased to pre dict that he would make 
a great figure in the world. But, judging by the letters which he 
wrote at this period, no lofty ambition stirred his soul ; nor had he 
yet begun to take any enlarged views of public life and public 


service. His ideas, indeed, of the rewards and compensations of 
successful statesmanship were, it must be confessed, somewhat 
mean and grovelling. He had learnt them from his father. His 


mind was continually running upon earldoms and green ribands, 
and other titles and decorations. In the “ Memorials” these 


 peerages, ribands, and ened baubles,” are described as “ foolish 


and unworthy objects ”—“ petty and miserable objects ”—objects 


of “ despic: able ambition.” It is not easy to trace these expres- 
sions to their proper authorship. They may be Lord Holland’s, or 
Mr Allen’s, or Lord John Russell’s, for they have not got the dis- 
tinguishing mark upon them. But we cannot help thinking that 


in so aristocratic a work they look very like “ Fudge.” 


At the close of 1768 there was a general election. The oppor- 
tunity was not to be lost. Eager to see Charles in Parliament, at 
the earliest possible moment, Lord Holland cast about him to pur- 
chase a seat for his son. The insignificant borough of Midhurst, 
in Sussex—insignificant, but even in those days not obscure— 
then returned two members to Parliament.* Even rotten boroughs 
have their uses. It was contended for them, more than half a 


century later, and will yet be contended for the m again, that they 
opened the doors of the Senate House to such men as Fox and 


Pitt. The former, when the free and independent electors of the 
south coast chose him as their representative, was little more than 
nineteen. But he had seen more of the world than many men of 


thirty, and had all the confidence of a veteran, with the impetu- 
osity of a boy. 


His father summoned him to England. He crossed the Chan- 
n cand took his seat.t The third | George was then in the ninth 


* It was deprived of one seat by the Reform Bill; the other has been 
menaced. 

+ He did not take his seat until the second Session of the New Parlia- 
ment, that is, in November, 1768. 
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year of his reign. The Duke of Grafton was first minister. 
Broken in health, and mistrustful of his colleagues, Lord Chatham 


had just thrown up the Privy Seal in disgust. It was a season of 
considerable political excitement. The affair of Wilkes and the 
Middlesex election was then agitating men’s minds both in and 
out of Parliament. The Ministry was weak. The Premier was 
perplexed, In his embarrassment Lord Holland came to his assist- 
ance. So Charles Fox entered Parliament in the tail of a Tory 
Government ; and, among all the imperious aristocrats of the day ; 
there was not one prouder, or more scornful than that clever youth, 
or one who was more ready to denounce and to anathematize the 
unwashed Public. 

It was on the 9th of March, 1769, that the voice of Charles 
James Fox was first heard in the British Senate. What he uttered 
was some mere formality—it was a speaking to order or something 
of the kind. But on the 14th of April, he rose again, full of his 
subject—the subject was the expulsion of Wilkes—and in a rapid 


off-hand manner, supported the Government and decried the de- 


magogue, His friends spoke with admiration of the fire of his 
address. Others condemned its insolence. On the 9th of May, 
he spoke a third time, on another phase of the same question, and 
with still greater success. | Walpole who was, as we have said, by 
no means “prejudiced in his favour, recorded that he « answered 


Burke with gre at quickness of parts, but with confidence equally 
premature.” Lord Holland was delighted with the speech. “ It 
was off-hand, all argumentative,” he wrote, ‘in reply to Mr. 
Burke and Mr. Wedderburne, and excessively well indeed. I hear 
it spoke of by everybody as a most extraordinary thing, and I am 
you see not a little pleased with it.’ The orator was not, at this 
time, of age. 

Thus his beginnings were on the unpopular side. His father 
had always been hated by the people. The sons of Henry Fox 
were now sharing the odium which encompassed him about. The 
city which they had outraged was ripe for anything—to impeach 
the old man, and to pelt the young. But the ‘threats of the Lon- 


doners came to nothing ; and in the autumn of the year, the Foxes 
left their troubles behind them, and set out, in quest of pleasure, 
for the Continent. 


Charles Fox had never forgotten the lessons which seven years 
before, under paternal auspices, he had commenced at the gaming- 
tables of Spa. He had learnt to enjoy the pleasures, and ‘to crave 
the excitement of play. He had not learnt to fathom its dangers. 
At Paris during this winter, it is said, that he lost largely. “The 
salons of the gay capital were thrown freely open to him. He 
was a young man of family and of fashion, w vho had already given 


promise of accomplishing for himself a brilliant parliamentary 
career. His mother was delighted with the figure that he made, 
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and the attention which was paid him by the most refined society 
of the place. But he paid dearly for the honour, 

At the beginning of the new year, Charles Fox returned to 
London, accompanied by his brother Stephen and Mr. Crawford. 


Arriving on the eve be fore the assembling of Parliament, he sat 


up all night at the “Star and Garter” “and next day made a é 


speech full of fire in reply to Sir George Saville. A fortnight 
afterwards he spoke again, on the subject of the Middlesex clec- 
tion, and posed Wedderburne on a point of law, with such good 


success, that according to Walpole, “the House roared with ap- 
plause.” In the following month the Grafton Ministry invited 


him to join their ranks; and he was appointed a Lord of the 
Admiralty. 
At the end of January, 1770, the Duke of Grafton resigned, and 


Lord North took his place as the chief of the Government and 


the leader of his party. He found in Charles Fox an active encr- 
getic ally—and a hot Tory, bidding fair, in a short time, to exeeed 
his father in unpopularity, as muc h as he was surpassing him in 
ability. Even his opponents admitted the splendid talents of 
Lord Holland’s third son ; and old men, little prone to exult in the 
efforts of presumptuous youth, spoke of him as the phenomenon 
of the age. There was, ‘doubtless, a brilliant carcer before him. 
It was plain that he was destined to become one of the greatest 
Parliamentary orators, and the most powerful party-leaders that 

the world had ever beheld. 
But upon what side—for good or for evil? Already was. this 
great question beginning to suggest itsclf, though somewhat 
dimly at first to the mind of Charles Fox. if that noble nature 
had not been continually debased by low excitements, so para- 
mount a thought as this would have swallowed up every other 
consideration in the breast of the youthful statesman, But the 
world—and the world’s follies, and the world’s vices—engrossed 
far too much of the man. W hat he did in Parliament was done 
in a fitful, haphazard manner, as though there were an afflatus 
within him that would have utterance—as though he would be 
great in spite of himself. There was an unconsciousness in these 
efforts which constituted their great charm, aud contributed largely 
to their success. It was said ‘of him at the very commencement 
of his career, that, unlike the majority of young speakers, he was 
always full of his subject, and never thinking of himself. But he 
was only full of one-half of his subject. He fell readily into the 
ideas and the jargon of his party. It was not his nature—but 
t hat second or pseudo-nature habit which he had been acquiring 
from his babyhood, to think contemptuously, and to speak inso- 
lently of the people. The young Foxes had been nurtured and 
coreane A in blasphemy of this kind. Not Vow Populi, Vow 
i, but Vox Populi, Vox Diaboli was their creed. Stephen Fox 
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had called the clectors of Middlesex the “scum of the earth,” and 


Charles had used language scarcely less insolent and indefensible. 
Doubtless, they were both trained in a bad school, but there are 
uses in all kinds of adversity. It was in one respect to the advan- 


tage of Charles Fox that his opinions were made for him, that he 
wore them as he did his hat, or any other part of his apparel, 
without questioning whether it were becoming to wear them. 
Had he taken for his model Edmund Burke— 


Who, too deep for his hearers, still went on refining, 
And thought of convincing, whilst they thought of dining— 


he would never have made this early impression on the House. It 
was not merely because he had prodigious talents; but because he 
never speculated, and had no seruples, that he took up, at once 
and for ever, a foremost position as a parliamentary debater. Had 
he halted between two opinions, and weighed the balance of right 
and wrong, he could not have gone, as he did, straight to the point 
of the argument, and said the best that could be said, on one side 
of the question, and in the best possible way. In a word, had he 
been burdened with more conscieutiousness, he would not have 
achieved this rapid success, 

But this was not the road to greatness. Ile was, indeed, a long 
way out of the course. Every one was talking about the amazing 
quickness of young Charles Fox’s parts. | But they spoke also of 
his mordinate extravagance—his unlimited self-indulgence. He 
spent the greater part of his time between Newmarket and the 
gaming-table. He was sometimes successful at the one, but he 
almost invariably lost at the other. He borrowed large sums of 
money at exorbitant premiums from the Jews; and his ante- 
chamber was beset with unfortunate creditors every morning before 
he rose. It was no uncommon thing for him, after a day at New- 
market, to sit up all night drinking, and to go down to the House 
next day, without taking any rest, to move or to oppose some im- 
portant measure. Dissipation did not seem to exhaust his energy, 
or to dim the fire of that ardent genius. Care did not distract 
his mind. It little mattered how the antecedent hours had been 
spent, Charles Fox was ready to take part in the debate, with as 
much freshness and vigour as though he had come from a breezy 
walk in the country, and as much knowledge of the subject as 
though he had been studying it laboriously for weeks. People 
said it was “ inspiration.” Everybody wondered ; everybody ad- 
mired. It would have been better if more had deplored. 

But those were days when the burden of an oppressive morality 
did not sit very heavily upon people of fashion. If Charles Fox 
played, drank, swore, indulged in illicit amours, and contracted 
obligations which he could not discharge, he only did what the 
greater number of young gentlemen of quality about him were 
habitually doing. But it was his pride to outshine them all. As 
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his intellect was capacious—his talents on a large scale—so also 
were his follies and his vices. He was dissolute among the disso- 
lute—a spendthrift among spendthrifts. In all things he over- 
topped his associates. Whether it be possible to live a life of 
debt, which is necessarily one of shifts and expedients, without 
being soiled by any meannesses in the course of it, may admit of a 
doubt ; but it is not to be doubted that he contracted as little as 
possible of the necessary pollution. He was not capable, indeed, 
of any kind of baseness ; and there was a frankness and unreserve 
about him which utterly forbade anything like concealment and 
hypocrisy. The world, indeed, saw the worst of him. He had no 
idea of “ paying homage to virtue ;” but rather, with a weakness 
peculiar to the age in which he lived, was prouder of his vices 
than of his talents, and not slow to exaggerate, in description, the 
follies which there were greater fools than himself to applaud. 

Such habits as these were incompatible with the culture of a 
noble ambition to benefit humanity. But there were times even 
then, when he questioned whether he were doing justice to himself. 
There were nobler fields of action than any he had yet trodden. 
There were better exemplars than his father among the public men 
of the day. Burke was now rising rapidly to the zenith of his 
great reputation. The influence of ‘Lord Holland, with his narrow 
views, his petty tyrannies, and his selfish ambition, was rapidly 
declining, as the infirmities of the old statesman grew upon him, 
and he retired to his classic villa on the coast of ‘Kent, to mend 
his broken character and constitution. It was hardly possible that 
Charles Fox could be long content to fashion his political career 
after such a model. His intimacy with Burke was becoming more 
closely cemented; and he was beginning to think that political 
virtue might be something more than inflated ¢ rant. But the evil 
habits of "his life arrested these nobler impulses, and contracted 
the generous sympathies, which, in a purer atmosphere, would 
have found the means of earlier expansion, 

We cannot say that we have unmixed faith in the patriotism of 
Edmund Burke. The purity and disinterestedness, which some 
declare to have been the unfailing characteristics of his whole 
political career, are at best but a ‘pleasant fable. That he was 
capable of lending himself, for his own advantage, to the accom- 
plishment of as unsavoury a job as was ever perpetrated, even in 
the worst times, we have unlucky proofs in the journals of Horace 
Walpole, whose testimony, owing to his own accidental connection 
with the affair, cannot be impeached. That Burke was concerned 
in another flagrant job, the paymastership of his cherished friend 
and cousin, William Burke,* there is reason to believe. But, at 


* Mr. Jelinger Symons, who has written a very interesting volume, in- 
tended to prove that William Burke was the author of the Letters of 
Junius, says that his hero was at one time “ Deputy Paymaster-General to 
the King’s troops in India, accompanying Lord Cornwallis, by whom he seems 
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all events, he took high ground ; he shaped his political course in 
accordance with some definite principles, and if he was not 
altogether regardless of the importunities of self-interest, and 
could not, before the tribunal of his own conscience, pronounce 
himself stainless, he made an imposing figure before the world, 
and both his genius and his reputation were of a kind to allure 
the imagination of such a man as Charles Fox. So, in spite of 
the political gulf between them, the younger statesman slowly 
drifted into an alliance with the Irish orator, which became in 
time one of the great facts of his life. 


yee) 


In February, 1772, dissatisfied with the caprices of Lord North, 
and disapproving of the Royal Family Marriage Bill, Charles Fox 
resigned his place at the Admiralty and went into Opposition. He 
spoke frequently against the Bill—and was “ universally allowed,” 
says Walpole, ‘ to have seized the just point of argument through- 
out with amazing rapidity and clearness.” From this time the 
king hated him, steadily and perseveringly ; but the reputation of 
the young orator increased; and it is not to be doubted that 
during this his first season of opposition, he laid the foundation 
of those political friendships with his old opponents, of which, in 
a very few years, was seen the whole height of the superstructure. 
On all the most noisy party-questions of the day, the affair of the 
Middlesex Election, the “ Nullum Tempus” Act, &c., Fox and 
Burke had spoken and voted in vehement antagonism to each 


to have been much beloved.” But, if Mr. Symons had consulted the Corn- 
wallis Correspondence, which assuredly he was bound to do, he would have 
seen there that the Governor-General spoke of William Burke in language 
very far removed from that of love, and declared that his appointment to the 
paymastership was “a most unnecessary job.” Bad as it was in itself, the 
paymaster endeavoured to make it the parent of other jobs, which the ster- 
ling integrity of Lord Cornwallis revolted at and resisted. “I have, ever 
since I have been in India,” wrote the Governor-General, “ treated William 
Burke with the greatest personal attention ; and I have done little favours, 
such as ensigncies in the King’s service, &c., to his friends. But it is im- 
possible for me to serve him essentially, that is, put large sums of money 
into his pe without a gross violation of my public duty, and doing acts 
for which I should deserve to be impeached.” And yet it appears that such 
acts William Burke proposed to him. They are described in this letter 
(Cornwallis Correspondence, vol. i. pp. 463, 464), one proposition being so 
extraordinary, that Lord Cornwallis a atad great difficulty to persuade himself 
that he (Burke) was in earnest when he made it.” The letter is addressed 
to Lord Rawdon, afterwards Lord Hastings. It would have been a good 
thing for William Burke if his Lordship had been Governor-General ten 
years earlier than he was, for no man ever knew better how to serve his 
friends. It may be added that when William Burke returned to England, 
he asked Lord Cornwallis for an introduction to Mr. Dundas. The intro- 
duction runs as follows :—“ William Burke has determined to go home, and 
has requested that I would mention him favourably to you. I do not, 
however, when I desire you to be civil to him, advise you to follow General 
Conway’s example, and appoint him Under-Secretary of State.”—(Corn- 
wallis Correspondence, vol. ii. page 175.) This is not very much like the 
language of affection. 
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other; and the former was not yet thoroughly convinced that 
liberty was a blessing to be struggled for, on behalf of others, or 
popularity an object worth attaining for oneself. Many years 
afterwards, he said, that “a man must have a grand want of right 
feeling and right ‘thinking who does not like popularity,” * and 
Burke declared that it was the “darling” of Charles Fox’s soul ; 
but, although during this interval, he appears, in some degree, to 
have mistrusted himself, he was not yet prepared to take the great 
plunge into the Whig wate rs; and before the end of the year he 
found himself again in the embraces of the Tory Government. 


Lord North had made room for him at the Treasury. 
The Minister, however, found his young associate as rebellious 
as before. Early in 177 4 they came ‘to an open rupture. Horne 


Tooke had written and Woodfall had printed a libel on the 
en Speaker, Fox, even at that time, ready to set his heel on the 
liberty of the Press or the People, moved that Woodfall should be 
sent to Newgate. Indolently and unrefliectingly, Lord North 
pledged himself to support his colleague, but finding afterwards a 
precedent for a milder course, he asked Fox to release him from 
his promise. This, the younger statesman refused ; and the two 
ministers voted together i in a contemptible minority. The King 


was enraged and indignant. “T am greatly incensed,’ > he wrote 
i to Lord ‘North, “at the presumption of Charles Fox in forcing 
Ma you to vote with him last night, but approve much of your 


making your friends vote in the majority. Indeed, that young 


: 
a man has so thoroughly cast off every principle of common honour 
fi and honesty, that he must become as contemptible as he is odious. 
| 5 

’ 

. 





I hope you will let him know that you are not insensible of his 
conduct towards you.” So C harles Fox, having completed the 


measure of his offence by radely reproach! ng his leader, was 


ne ignominiously dismissed. 
Charles Fox had said before his dismiss: ul, when it was a con- 


mY tingency much talked-of at the clubs, that if Lord North dismissed 
oa him he would congratulate the Minister on his pluck. He had 
more need to congratulate himself. He was too wild a colt to 


e" work well in harness—to show off his paces in the shafts. It is 
truly said by Lord John Russell, that from this point, we are to 
date the real commencement of Charles Fox’s political career. 

a ] , 

What he did before this was in mere wilfulness. It had nothing 
a to do with his convictions. It was the insolence of precocious 

ith manhood asserting itself, as he thought, in defence of his order, 
He was born an aristocrat—the son of a lord. He had learnt in 
the nursery to regard the people as the scum of the earth, and the 
teachings of home had been confirmed at Eton and Oxford, and 
ratified in the salons of Paris and in the hells of St. James’s. It 
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* See Recollections of Samuel Rogers, just published, in which there are 
many of Fox's Memorabilia, but all relating to his later days. 
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3 has been said, with reference to the chances of happiness in mar- 
ried iife, that “there is nothing like a little aversion to begin 
a upon.” Strong indeed, in youth, was the aversion of Charles 

Fox to the popular cause, to which in after-life he was so indis- 
solubly wedded. ‘The aversion was simply the result of the acci- 
dents of his position: it belonged rather to his family than to 
E himself. But the love, which sprung up in maturer years, and 
4 strengthened with the strength of his strong intellect, was em- 
phatically a part of himself; it was rooted in reason and convic- 
tion, and it was never divorced from him. 

3 It is often said, reproachfully of a man, that he “began life as 
3 @ a Tory ’—or the reverse—and that there is “no hatred so bitter 
as that of an apostate.” Whether it is better to drift out of 
Toryism or into it is a question which there is no need to dis- 
cuss here, All that we desire to say is that this change of opinion, 
so common, almost indeed it may be said so inevitable, as to be the 
rule of political life, is not a matter to be spoken of with reproach. 
The creed of our early days is more frequently the growth of acci- 
dent of association, than of anything else. Assuredly, it is not 
the child of reflection, of conviction. Seldom is there a man who 
at the age of forty does not look back with wonder—often, be it 
said, with pity—-at the thing that he was, eighteen or twenty years 
, Ms before. He has no longer the same tastes, the same habits, the 
| i same opinions, the same character. His ripened judgment tells 
; ' — him that he has done preposterous things in his early manhood, 


' and he repudiates his former self with a feeling of humiliation in 


the retrospect. To declare this is nothing more than to enun- 
ciate a trite commonplace. Everybody knows the fact, and yet, 
somehow or other, we are still wont to be severe upon that very 
change which, rightly considered, is the “law of life.” Instances 


here may be of men— 
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“ Who boldly cling 
To their first fault, and perish in their pride.” 


But they are not to be regarded as marvels of human wisdom, or 
fitting objects of popular admiration. We “live and learn,” or we 


ought todo so. If we do not, we live to very little purpose. 

' True, it may be said that ripening years do not always bring 
. j ripened wisdom; that, as we grow older, instead of advancing 
‘ 4 towards the Truth, we sometimes lapse into Error. But what is 
Trath—what is Error? Everybody has “his own doy,” which 
in his eyes is Truth; whilst “another man’s dowy” is Error 
y 8 18 ruth ; WaHis another mans dovy 18 Lrror, 
According to the bent of our own opinions of course we pronounce 
the change which passes over our neighbours to be for better or for 
worse ; but there is one thing to be said of all such changes, that 
Ww hether we change from worse to better, or from better to worse, 
the latter state is that which receives the sanction of our mature 


judgment and deliberate convictions; whilst the former is, we re- 
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peat, little more than the growth of accident—or, if in any way it 
proceeds from our inner selves, it is an impulse of imagination. 
There are some points of belief, too, regarding which, whatever 


may be the diversity of practice, there can be little real diversity 





1K of opinion. And whether we may think that Charles Fox did 
“i wisely or unwisely in drifting out of Toryism, we must still admit 
int that the arrogant exclusiveness of his youth was not a very seemly 
eget is garment ; that the insolent pride which impelled the young Foxes 
i to denounce the people as the scum of the earth might be cast off 
be without a feeling of regret. There is no truth regarding which 


advancing age more surely brings us an advance of “wiedom, than 
in the knew ledge of the great fact— 





that Pride, 
Howe’er disguised in its own majesty, 


Is littleness ; that he who feels contempt 

For any living thing has faculties 

Which he has never tried ; that thought with him 

Is in its infancy. 
There is no aristocrat so presumptuous in his exclusiveness as a 
clever boy ; no one who conceives such an exaggerated idea of his 


own importance as derived from external accidents, or is at Jess 


pains to conceal his arrogance. As we grow older, our sympathies 


expand, and we cease to think that we ioe any of our own im- 
portance by becoming more tolerant of others. 
Charles Fox was not a man to do anything by halves. Men of 


quick genius and strong passions never are, So, when he joined 
Lord Buckingham and the W higs, he flung himself he adlong into 


opposition, and was among the most vehement of the opponents 
of that fatal policy which ‘resulte d in the American war, and the 
most bitter of the enemies of the political chief he had once fol- 
lowed. The American conflict was the great opportunity of his 
life. It was in the course of the debates on this momentous 
question that he discovered, in their full development, those great 
i: powers, which Gibbon said “neither his friends hoped nor his 
Ey: enemies dreaded.”” He began to worship liberty and to court 

: popularity ; to look upon public affairs with eyes from which the 
scales had fallen. And he soon became, if not the acknowledged 


chief, the great intellectual leviathan of the Whig Party. 
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THE CORNISH DRAMA.* 


Tourrsts in Cornwall can hardly fail to notice the relies of stone- 


built amphitheatres, locally termed “ rounds,” which that county 
contains in considerable numbers, and which were sometimes forty 
yards in diameter, and capable of holding two thousand spectators, 
who sat, like Ovidian rustics, in gradibus de cespite factis. The 


ruins of one of these rounds, distinguished by having had stone 


benches, are still standing in St. Just Church-town, and must 


have been seen by many of our readers. They will agree with 
Mr. Norris that “the bare granite plain of St. Just, in view of 
Cape Cornwall, and of the transparent sea which beats against that 


magnificent headland, would be a fit theatre for what in those 


days of simplicity would appear a serious presentation of the great 


History of the Creation, the Fall and the Redemption of Man.” 
And in fact, from the thirteenth down to the beginning of the 
seventeenth century—the period referred to by Mr. Norris—that 
class of religious dramas called Mysteries seems to have been per- 


formed in the rounds to which we have alluded. These dramas 


were in the Cornish language ; and the text of four of them, which 


were probably composed in the fourteenth century, is preserved in 
the Bodleian, and has lately been printed by the delegates of the 
Oxford University press. The editor, Mr. Edwin Norris, already 


famed for his achievements in the field of cuneiform inscriptions, 


has added a translation and notes, a sketch of Cornish grammar, 
and a new edition of the Old-Cornish vocabulary preserved in the 
British Museum, and published by Zeuss in his Grammatica 
Celtica. We now propose to render some account of the results of 
Mr. Norris’s recent labours, considering them, first, from a literary, 
secondly, from a philological point of view. 

It must be confessed that readers familiar with the Chester 
Plays, the Towneley Mysteries, and the Coventry Mysteries, will 
not find much of novelty in the matter of these Cornish dramas. 
This, as is usual with all such medieval productions, is chiefly 
taken from the Bible, with occasional excerpts from the apocryphal 
gospel of Nicodemus. And there is little of that coarse buffoonery 
and blasphemous fun in which alone the clerical playwright could 
display his originality. But in form, in the concatenation of the 
scenes, in rhythmic regularity, in accuracy of rhyme, and in frequent 
adaptability to lyrical expression, the Cornish mysteries surpass 
anything of the kind with which we are acquainted. Here, more 
than elsewhere, we can see traces of the development of the 
mysteries from the Roman liturgy, in which, as Adolf Ebert has 





* The Ancient Cornish Drama, Edited and translated by Mr. Edwin Norris 
Sec, RAS, In two volumes, Oxford; at the University Press, 1859, 
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pointed out,* we find the two primary dramatic elements, the 
Musical—in the antiphonies and the alternate chanting of the 
priest and the congregation, and the Plastic—in those representa- 
tions at first pictorial, afterwards pantomimic, of important religious 
events, which took place at the principal festivals of the Church. 
So much, indeed, does the musical element prevail in the Cornish 
plays, that one might almost term them the libretti of four reli- 
gious operas, which, instead of concluding with a Te Deum, like 
the French and the Towneley + Mysteries, appropriately close by 
directing the minstrels to “ pipe diligently that we may go to 
dance.” 4 ; i 

It is not easy to account satisfactorily for the lyrical character 
of the Cornish drama. The language, indeed, is rich in rhymes, 
and seems peculiarly songful: the playwrights, doubtless eccle- 
siastics, were probably superior men, gifted with a fine sense of 
melody, and that irrepressible desire to sing whereby such sense is 
usually accompanied. But we are inclined to think that the real 
reasons are that the Cornish dramatists were well aware of, and 


sought to gratify, the passion for music and melodious language 
which characterized their countrymen, as well as the other branches 
of the Celtic race. In this, as in other respects, the Cornish 
playwrights seem fully to have succeeded. Their dramas, unlike 
the English mysteries, were not represented in the streets of a 
town, a churchyard, or other such convenient locality, but in the 


open country, on wild moors, miles away from the dwellings of 
the spectators, who pitched their tents, or built their booths, near 
the amphitheatre. And in these they lived, like the American 
revivalists of the present time, till the conclusion of the perform- 
ance, which sometimes lasted for several days. So popular, indeed, 
were the dramas in question, that they continued to be played 
when many of the spectators had ceased to understand the Cornish 
language. But this curious circumstance has been well accounted 
for by the natural love of the Celtic population for the sole sur- 
viving mark of their race. And it must also be remembered that 
there was probably a good deal of pantomime in the performances, 
especially in the scenes where the actors were Beelzebub, Satan, 
and other distinguished demons, ‘“ They have,” to quote Richard 
Carew, who was probably an eyewitness—‘ they have therein 
deuils and deuices to delight the eye as well as the eare.” And 
in the Piran-sand amphitheatre there may, we believe, still be seen 
the central pit which served, as occasion required, to represent the 
mouth of hell or the grave of Christ. From the former, flames 


and outcries of tormented spirits could be sent forth ; and when 
some unhappy soul was dragged down through it to perdition, the 


* In an excellent paper on the English mysteries. Jahrbuch fiir Roman- 


ische und Englische Literatur. Pp, 44-82,131-170. Berlin: 1858, 1859, 
+ The piece called Lazarus, which in the Towneley collection follows 
the Juditium, is obviously misplaced, 
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spectator no doubt experienced that natural, though perhaps un- 


amiable, enjoyment, which evangelical congregations are said to find 
in the damnation of their fellow-creatures. In fact, without going 
so far as Mr. Norris, who says that the spectators combined 
the pleasure of a modern racecourse and a great picnic with what 


they would consider to be a religious duty, we may fairly assume 
that the Cornish drama not only tended to beget in the common 


people a right notion of the canonical and apocryphal seriptures, 
but also afforded them much hearty and innocent gratification. 
An argument that general good order was maintained during the 
performances, is ingeniously derived by Mr. Norris from Carew’s 


account of the rage of a Cornish Ordinary (prompter?) at the 
indecorous behaviour of a “ pleasant conceyted gentleman :— 


“For he [the pleasant conceyted gentleman] vndertaking (perhaps of 
set purpose) an actors roome, was accordingly lessoned aed by 
the Ordinary, that he must say after him. is turn came : quoth the Ordi- 
nary, Goe forth man, and shew thyselfe. The Gentleman steps out upon 
the stage, and like a bad Clarke in scripture matters, cleauing more to the 
letter then the sense, pronounced those words aloud, Oh (sayes the fel- 
lowe softly in his eare) you marre all the play. And with this his passion, 
the Actor makes the Audience in like sort acquainted. Hereon the 
promptor falles to flat rayling and cursing in the bitterest terms he could 
deuise : which the Gentleman with a set gesture and countenance still 
soberly related, vntill the Ordinary, driven at last into a madde rage, was 


faine to giue ouer all, Which trousse, though it brake off the Enterlude, 
yet defrauded not the beholders, but dismissed them with a great deal 
more sport and laughter then 20, such Guaries could haue affoorded.” 


Having thus given our readers some idea as to the form of 
these “‘ guaries,” or plays, and the circumstances under which 
they were represented, we may now proceed to analyze the con- 


tents of the four dramas which Mr, Norris has edited with such 


admirable industry and disinterested devotion to the cause of 
science. 

The first piece is called The Drama of the Beginning of the 
World. God the Father appears, and we quote a passage from 
his speech as a specimen of the language of the drama :— 


“y lavaraf, nef ha tyr “T say, Heaven and Earth, 

bethens formyys orth ou brys. Be they created according to my mind.* 
Lemmen pan yu nef thyn gwrys, Now when heaven is made to us, 

ha lenwys a eleth splan And filled with bright angels, 

ny a 7 formye an bys, We will create the earth 

par del on try hag onan.” Like as we are, three and one.” 


The creation of Adam and Eve, the Temptation and the Fall, are 
then represented—the Scripture account being servilely followed, 
except in the conversation between Deus Pater and the serpent :— 


* Here we venture to differ not only from Mr. Norris, who translates 
orth ow brys“by my judgment,” but also from Vicomte de Villemarque, 
whose rendering is “de mon soufile.” Brys is the Welsh bryd. Compare 
the Towneley Mysteries, p. 1; “After my will this is furth broght.” 
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“Thou devil, answer me : why didst thou deceive her pitilessly 
By tempting her to pluck the fruit against my prohibition ?” 


Devin, 


“T will tell you the fact ; because they had great happiness, 
And I was always burning. 

For this I tempted them to sin, so that ‘alas’ may be 

Their song as well as mine.” 





The thorough straightforwardness of this is admirable, but it is 
exceeded by the pathos and simplicity of the dialogue between 
God and Adam, after the latter has wandered forth from Paradise 
with Eve. Says Adam :— 


“ Eve, take thy distaff, to spin clothes for us ; 

And I go with all my strength, to begin to dig in the ground. 

[And he shall dig, and the earth cries ; vt again he shall dig, and the earth 
cries. 

Great wonder is surely to me ; the earth will not let me break it, 

That I may raise corn; nor can I go on in truth, 

I pray to thee, _ Lord, that thou wilt give leave to the earth, 

That it allow me before I die to seek for myself food in it. 


[Here God the Father comes down.] 


Gop tue Farner. 
Adam, permission shall be forthwith, to cut full the length of thy spade. 
I command thee, O Earth, allow Adam to open thee. 

ADAM, 

O sire, perfect God, little is this for us. 
All that comes, in one day I and my wife will eat. 

Gop THE Faruer. 
Then take two lengths of it, for thee and thy wife to have. 


ADAM, 
Lord, this is too little, if we do any children produce. 


Gop THE FatTuEr. 


As need is to thee to take more, take three lengths of thy spade ; 
Athwart measure three breadths, and take care not to do falsely. 


ADAM. 


Wise Lord, all that ground, if I have three lengths of my spade, 
Me and my wife and little child, it will be hard to support. 
If more come, there will be nothing for them, they will faint with hunger 
In that time for very sorrow, bitter tears I shall shed, 


Gop THe Faruer. 


Go, take all thou wilt, Adam, of the world all around ; 
It shall be indeed for thee, and that which comes out of thee.” 


We then come to a representation of the murder of Abel. Cain, 
of course, is “ to sing ‘alas’ ever in black darkness.” But there 


is some comfort left for the mournful father of mankind. He is : 
bereaved and fallen: his arms are broken with tearing up the J 
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“strong roots of the briars:” but Seth is born, and he himself 
draws nigh to death, and God, “of his pity,” had promised him 
the oil of mercy when the angel drove him from Eden. So Adam 
sends little Seth to Paradise to ask after this mysterious unguent 
(Puille de miséricorde of the French mystére de la Nativité) :— 


* Follow the prints of my feet, burnt; no grass nor flower in the world 


ows 
In that same road where I went, and we coming from that place. 


Seth arrives at the gate of Paradise, and tells the guardian 
cherub the object of his journey. He receives permission to 


enter :— 
[And he looks and turns round, saying) 
Fair field is this, unhappy he who has lost the country : 
But the Tree, it is to me a great wonder that it is dry. 
But I believe that it is dry, and all made bare for the sin 
Which my father and mother sinned. 
Like the prints of their feet, they are all dry, like herbs. 
Alas, that the morsel was eaten. 


CHERUB. 
O Seth, thou art come within the gate of Paradise ; 
Tell me what thou sawest. 


Sera. 
All the beauty that I saw the tongue of no man in the world can 
Tell it ever. 
Of good fruit, and fair flowers, minstrels and sweet song, 
A fountain bright as silver ; 


And four springs, large indeed, flowing from it, 
That there is a desire to look at them. 
In it there is a tree, high with — boughs ; 
e 


But they are all bare, without leaves. 

And around it, bark there was none, from the stem to the head. 
All its boughs are bare. 

And at the bottom, when I looked, I saw its roots 

Even into hell descending, in midst of great darkness. 

And its branches growing up, even to heaven high in light ; 

And it was without bark altogether, both the head and the boughs. 

CHERUB. 


Look yet again within, and all else thou shalt see 
Before that thou come from it. 


Sera. 
I am happy that I have permission ; I will go to the gate immediately 
If t may see further good. 
[He goes and looks, and returns.) 


CHERUB. 
Dost thou see more now than what there was just now? 


Sara. 
There is a serpent in the tree ; an ugly beast, without fail. 


CHERUB. 
Go - the third time to it, and look better at the tree. 
Look what you can see in it, besides roots and branches. 
[Again he goes up.} 
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Sern. 


Cherub, angel of the God of grace, in the tree I saw 
High up on the branches, 

A little child newly born ; and he was swathed in cloths, 
And bound fast with napkins. 


CHERUB. 


The Son of God it was whom thou sawest, like a little child swathed. 
He will redeem Adam thy father. 

With his flesh and blood too, when the time is come, 
And thy mother, and all the good poe 

He is the oil of mercy which was promised to thy father ; 

Through his death clearly all the world will be saved. 


Sera. 


Blessed ever be he: O God now I am happy; 
Knowing the truth all plainly, I will go from thee. 


CueEnvs. 


Take three kernels of the apple, which Adam, thy father, ate. 

When he dies, put them, without fail, between his teeth and his tongue. 
From them thou wilt see three trees * grow presently ; 

For he will not live more than three days after thou reachest home. 


Sern. 


Blessed be thou every day ; I honour thee ever very truly : 
My father will be very joyful, if he soon passes from life.” 


The story just quoted is said to be found in the Cursor Mundi, 
an old English poem, from which extracts are given in Mr. 
Wright’s notes to the Chester plays. But so far as we know, the 
Cornish playwright has the merit of being the first to dramatize so 
eminently beautiful and suggestive a legend. And we are in- 
clined to attribute Mr. Norris’s conjecture that the ordinale in 
which it occurs may have been mainly translated, or at least 
directly imitated, from a French or Latin original, to a groundless 
fear of being suspected of overvaluing his subject. 

After Adam’s death and burial the action of the drama passes 
to the building of the ark, the deluge, and the temptation of 
Abraham, with which the first act closes. In presenting these 
incidents the biblical narrative is closely followed, and we find 
nothing noteworthy but Shem’s enenk to keep the rain out of 
the ark by covering the top with a tarpaulin, and the following 
remark of Noah to Deus Pater, when the latter promises never to 
take vengeance on the whole world :— 


“ Promises made by the mighty are no law to them ; 
Though they be broken in anger, I am unable to resist.” 


* The three trees (cedar, cypress, fir?) were, no doubt, those of whose 
wood Christ’s cross was made. Quatuor ligna fuerunt in cruce christi 
cedir a cos 7 cupris a tenga 7 gius in geind doratad trethe 7 bethe in clar 
in roscribad in titul—Liber Hymnorum, fo. 7, 6 (the fourth ligne here is 
merely the board on which the superscription was written). 
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The second act is devoted to the history of Moses: the third 
begins with the reign of David, goes on to the building of the 
temple, and ends, by a bold anachronism, with the martyrizing of 
Maximilla by the bishop whom Solomon has consecrated. No 
one at all acquainted with the popular literature of the middle 
ages will feel surprised at this, or at finding that King Pharaoh 
swore re idvyn, “ by Jovian,” an eminent Cornish saint ; that King 
David’s butler talked French to him; and that the same monarch 
rewarded a messenger with the manors of Carnsew and Trehembys, 
and directed the purchaser to prepare the conveyance.* The men 
who wrote and acted these dramas were neither pedantic sciolists, 
nor upholsterers who fancied themselves antiquarians. They be- 
lieved so utterly in the events which they sought to represent, and 
in the complete sufficiency of a simple representation, as to aim 
only at such a treatment as would cause their performance to sink 
deepest into the hearts and minds of an audience, ignorant no 
doubt, and uncritical, but knowing better than to demand impos- 
sibilities; such, for example, as the accurate representation on a 
modern stage of the pettiest details in the social life of long-past 
ages. 

The second of our dramas is entitled Passio Domini nostri 
Jhesu Christi, and represents the principal events in Christ’s life, 
commencing with the temptation. It is more lyrical than the first, 
and therefore less fitted for quotation. The few incidents not taken 
from the Bible seem all derived from the Gospel of Nicodemus. 
There are the usual anachronisms—such as the stout bishop, Sir 
Caiaphas, swearing by the blood of Mahomet, as well as by the 
said St. Jovian. And the only circumstance which seems novel 
is the inability of Judas’ soul to pass through his mouth, because 
he had kissed Christ. The third Ordinale shows how Christ rose 
from the tomb, “bright and gentle,” harrowed hell; and after- 
wards ascended to heaven. An effective scene must have been 
that in which the Cornish dramatist gives his version of the story 
in the thirteenth and sixteenth chapters of the Gospel of Nico- 
demus; a legend in the details of which the medieval mind 
especially delighted. Adam, with the patriarchs and prophets, is 
standing in the depth of hell, in the blackness of darkness; sud- 
denly the place grows radiant with purple splendour and the 
golden brightness of the sun. Adam, Isaiah, and Simeon, recog- 
nize the source of the light, and rejoice greatly with all the 
saints. Satan anticipates the loss of bis captive souls, and ex- 


* So in the Chester plays, one of the shepherds declares that he would 
have walked “from comelye Conwaye unto Clyde,” to hide his sheep and 
wethers “under tyldes.” And see the account of a Portuguese mystery, 
— by Hone (Ancient Mysteries, p. 181), where the Eternal Father and 

oah agree that the latter shall build an ark, and God orders Noah to go 
to the king’s dockyard in Lisbon, “and there he would see John Gonsalvez, 
the master builder, for He preferred him to either the French or English 
builders” (this produced great applause). 
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claims, in the words of the author of the Vision of Piers Plough- 
man -— 






“ And now I se wher a soule 
Cometh hiderward seillynge (sailing) 
With glorie and with gret light,— 
God it is, I woot wel.’ 


Then comes a voice as of thunder and the rushing of winds, 
saying: “ Lift up your heads, O ye gates, and be ye lift up ye ever- 
lasting doors; and the king of glory shall come in.” And the 
bars of Belial are broken; and Christ stretches forth his hand and 


takes Adam and all the saints to the gate of Paradise, where the 
heart’s blood that has redeemed them has already quenched the 


flaming sword. Adam is delivered to Michael, and, together with 


the saints, is led into Paradise, which is filled with mercy and glory. 

Christ then departs with a company of angels to the sepulchre. 
One pathetic passage from this drama we would fain quote did 

our limits allow us. It describes the meeting of Mary with her 


re-arisen Son. “And then”—as the old poet of the Coventry 
Mysteries sings— 


“ And then 
Our lady of heaven so clear, 
In heart she hath right glad cheer, 
When her son thus doth appear 


Her grief away is ta’en.” 


The “ right glad cheer” of the Cornish drama, however, is such 


as must have misted the eyes of many a loving mother among the 
beholders. 


The fourth drama, The Death of Pilate, comes in improperly 
between lines 1586 and 2859 of the third. The argument is as 


follows :—Tiberius Caesar being afflicted with leprosy, sends to 
Pilate for Christ, King of the Jews, “as he is the flower above 
every leech.” The messenger meets Veronica, who tells him that 
Jesus is dead, but offers to undertake the Emperor’s cure. This of 


course she effects with the rapidity to be expected from a prac- 
titioner whose Materia Medica comprises so effective an agent as 


the napkin exhibiting the vera cixuv made by the sweat-covered face 
of Christ. Tiberius becomes a Christian; and, at Veronica’s insti- 
gation, determines to execute Pilate. The latter arrives at Rome; 
but, owing to his wearing the cloth which was about Jesus as he 
hung on the cross, he succeeds for a time in cajoling the Emperor. 
Deprived of his safeguard, Pilate is flung into prison, where he 


commits suicide. The gaoler twice attempts to bury him, and 
twice the earth rejects the corpse with loathing. The body is 
then placed in a trunk of iron, and flung into the Tiber. But 


now none can wash in or cross that river without dying forthwith. 


When a thousand men have thus perished, Pilate is dragged out 
and put into a boat ; the sail is hoisted, and he starts to sea with 
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the wind and the curse of God and the saints behind him. The 
boat dashes against a rock—devils suck Pilate down into the deep, 


drag him to hell, and fling him into hissing fire. The drama winds 


up with a triumphal chorus, led by Tulfric (a comic demon, the 
Rybald of the Towneley Mysteries), who sings a treble to the bass 
of Belzebuk and Sattanas. 

Curious and interesting in themselves as are the dramas of 


which we have given this slight sketch, they derive a special value 
from being the only specimens of dramatic literature as yet found 
among the Celts of these islands.* Mr. Stephens, in his Literature 
of the Kymry (one of the few reliable books on Welsh matters), 
shows ground for holding that his countrymen had some kind of 
drama (chwareuon hud a lledrith, “‘ plays of illusion and fantasy’), 


as early as the year 1135, The fact that the Welsh words gua- 


roimaou, guarai, and guaroion respectively gloss the words theatris, 
scena, and theatra in an Oxford MS. of the eighth or ninth cen- 
tury, though bearing on the question, has not, we believe, been 
observed before. Even, however, if it be proved that the Welsh 
had a drama as early as the eighth century, the total deficiency of 


the Irish literature in this species of composition would prevent us 


supposing that the drama was a Celtic product, and lead us to the 
conclusion that the Britons had learned to act from their Roman 
conquerors. 


Having thus imperfectly furnished our readers with the means 
of forming a judgment on the Cornish drama, considered from a 


literary point of view, we will conclude with a few words on the 
scientific value of Mr. Norris’ Celtic labours. And here we are 
glad to say that, taken altogether, his work forms the most 
important addition to the materials of Celtic philology that has 


been made since the publication of the Grammatica Celtica. His 


text, consisting of eight thousand seven hundred and thirty-four 
lines, every one of which has been collated by Dr. Aufrecht of 
Oxford with the original MS., seems admirably correct. His 
grammar contains several forms which Zeuss had not the means 
of adducing. We confess that as yet we are unable to speak 


authoritatively as to the accuracy of Mr. Norris’s translations. 


But we are bound to say that, in almost every instance where we 
feel inclined to differ with him, he has marked his version with a 
sign indicative of doubt. Such difficulties will soon be removed, 
owing to the closer investigation that Cornish is sure to receive 


* The Bretons have at least nine dramas, four of which are analyzed by 
Emile Souvestre in his Les Derniers Bretons, Paris, 1843, p, 255, et seq. 
Another, the Buhez Santez Nonn, has been published (Paris, 1837), with a 
translation by M. Legonidec. Souvestre says that M. de Courson possesses 
the MS. of a Breton mystery on the Creation. A collation of this with the 
Cornish play on the same subject, would probably remove many of the diffi- 
culties in the latter. Lastly, we may observe that the earliest known mys- 
teries, as well as thé earliest miracle play, were written by Hilarius, a dis- 
ciple of the Breton Abelard. 
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from Celtic scholars; for these have now reliable material to work 
with, and the Cornish dialect is of much interest and value. It 
represents a language which, in Mr. Norris’ opinion, was once 
current “all over South Britain at least,’ and in some of its 
forms it approaches those of the Old-Celtic more nearly than is 
done by Welsh—even the Welsh of the thirteenth century. 

We regret that we cannot speak favourably with regard to 
some of the purely philological remarks to be found in Mr. Norris’ 
grammar and vocabulary. The comparison (vol. ii. p. 348) of 
the Cornish cuss-in, “a kiss” (obviously a loan-word from the 
Anglo-Saxon), with xé-oa the infinitive of the weak aorist-stem 
of the root xv, whence xv-vé-w: the connecting (ii. 364), frot, “a 
channel,” Irish sruth (Skr. sréta, root sru), with the Latin fretum 
and the English frith: the proposal (ii. 408) to identify oin, “a 
lamb,” Welsh oen, Irish uan (all from a stem ogno = Latin agno) 
with di-v the ace. sing. of di-¢ (i. ¢. ore, Skr. avi-s, Irish di; 
these and other instances, standing side by side with observations 
that would do honour to any linguist, lead us to conjecture that 
Mr. Norris must have incautiously allowed some person, such as 
the Tupper of philology, Dr. Latham, to read over and add to his 


proofs, 


There are, however, some defects in his Sketch of Cornish 
Grammar for which Mr. Norris must be held solely responsible. 
Thus, at p. 12 he talks of the initial mutations as if they were 
grammatical or syntactic phenomena, instead of being, as they all 
are, purely phonetic. At p. 13 he quotes casadow (‘“abominan- 
dus”) as an adjective, whereas, like caradow (“amandus”), it is a 
future participle passive, the -dow (Welsh -dwy, Old-Breton -toe, 
Old-Irish ti) being the Sanskrit -tavya, Greek reoc, Latin tivus. 
At p. 18 he calls pyn the genitive of pen “head,” although, 
like the Welsh pyn, in er-byn, it is a dative. At p. 24 his 
imperfect acquaintance with the laws regulating the changes of 
the Cornish consonants has led him to invent an impossible 
naunthek (19) instead of naunsek from nauntek (Lat. noven-decim, 
Breton naontek). In the next page, owing to his ignorance of Old- 
Irish (the Mceso-Gothic of the Celtic languages), he proposes to 
derive the ordinal ending -ves (Welsh -fed from -med, Irish 
-mad = ~-mata) from guyth (“a time”), Welsh gwaith, Old-Irish 
echt (=a Gaulish vecta), the root of which is probably identical 


with that of our week, Gothic viko, Latin vicis, &e. At p. 35 of 
Mr. Norris’ first volume we find yn die-mme, ‘in this place.” 
Turning to the Grammar, he tells us that sometimes the m [of the 


suffix ma, me] is doubled, and the instance just quoted is referred 
to. Nothing of the kind! Mr. Norris should have written yn 


drem-me, a form which we shall now explain. The d of drem-me 
is a ¢ medialized by the influence of the preceding n of the pre- 
position (so the modern Greeks pronounce riyv témrov, ton dopon), 
and the m of drem- is a v (6) assimilated by the following m of 
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me. Thus we get trev (cf. the plural trev-ou, which Mr. Norris 
himself quotes in another place), the Welsh ¢ref, “hamlet,” 
Old-Irish treb, Latin turba, Greek ripf3n, English thorp, German 
dorf. The e of the suffix has come from the a of ma by 
progressive assimilation. En revanche, we suspect that Mr. 
Norris is right in reading dones “to come,” not doues i. e. doves, 
Welsh dyfod. Dones seems exactly the Breton donet (Zeuss, G. 
C. p. 554). If so, Mr. Norris’ critic in the Saturday Review is 
here at fault. 

We repeat our expression of regret that this notice is not one 
of unmitigated commendation. But if Mr. Norris will only com- 


plete his labours by editing a third volume, giving us therein 
accurate texts of the Cornish poem on Christ’s trial and crucifixion, 
of Jordan’s drama on the creation and flood, and of the two or 
three other relics of the Cornish language, he will render an 


important service to the admirers of our early English literature, 
and will deserve the gratitude of every student of philology. 


ILLOGICAL GEOLOGY. 


Tuat proclivity to generalization which is common in greater or 
less degree to all minds, and without which, indeed, intelligence 
cannot exist, has unavoidable inconveniences. While through it 
alone can truth be reached, yet it almost inevitably betrays into 


error. But for the tendency to predicate of every other case, that 
which has been fountl in the observed cases, there could be no 
rational thinking ; and yet by this indispensable tendency, men are 
perpetually led to found, on limited experience, propositions which 
they wrongly assume to be universal and absolute. In one sense, 


however, this can scarcely be regarded as an evil; for without these 


premature generalizations the true generalization would never be 
arrived at. If men waited till all the facts were accumulated before 
attempting to formulate them, the vast unorganized mass would 
be unmanageable. Only by provisional grouping can they be 
brought into such order as to be dealt with; and this provisional 


grouping is but another name for premature generalization. The 
history of Astronomy illustrates at once how uniformly men follow 
this course, and how needful the errors are as steps to truth. The 
heavenly bodies move round the Earth in circles, said the earliest 
observers: led partly by the appearances, and partly by their ex- 
periences of central motions in terrestrial objects, with which, as 


all circular, they necessarily classed the celestial ones from lack of 
any alternative conception. Without this provisional belief, wrong 
as it was, there could not have been that comparison of positions 
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which showed that the motions could not be represented by circles, 


and which led to the theory of epicycles and eccentrics. Only by 


the aid of this theory, equally untrue, but capable of reducing 
the apparent motions to a nearer correspondence with the appear- 
ances, and so of inducing more accurate observations—only thus 
did it become possible for Copernicus to show that the heliocentric 
theory was more feasible than the geocentric theory; or for Kepler 
to show that the planets move round the sun in ellipses. Yet 
again, without the aid of this approximate truth diseovered by 
Kepler, Newton could not have established that general law from 
which it follows, that the motion of a heavenly body round its 
centre of gravity is not necessarily in an ellipse, but may be in any 
conic section. And lastly, it was only after the law of gravitation 
had been verified, that it became possible to determine the actual 
courses of planets, satellites, and comets ; and to prove that, in con- 
sequence of perturbations, their orbits always deviate, more or less, 
from regular curves. Thus, there followed one another five pro- 
visional theories of the Solar System, before the sixth and abso- 
lutely true theory was reached. In which five provisional theories, 
each for a time held as final, we may trace both the tendency men 
have to leap from scanty data to wide generalizations that are 
either untrue or but partially true ; and the necessity which there 
is for these premature generalizations as steps to the final one, 

In the progress of geological speculation the same laws of 
thought are clearly displayed. We have crude and utterly untrue 
dogmas for a time passing current as universal truths. We have 
evidence collected in proof of these dogmas ; by and by a colligation 
of facts in antagonism with them ; and eventually a consequent 
modification. In conformity with this somewhat improved theory, 
we have a still better classification of facts; a greater power of 
arranging and interpreting the new facts now rapidly gathered 
together ; and further resulting corrections of theory. Being, as 
we are at present, in the midst of this process, it is not possible to 
give an adequate account of the development of geological science 
as thus regarded: the earlier stages are alone known to us. Not 
only, however, is it interesting to observe how the more advanced 
views now received respecting the Karth’s history, have been evolved 
out of the crude views which preceded them; but we shall find it 
extremely instructive to observe this. We shall see how greatly 
the old ideas still hold sway, not only over the general mind, but 
over the minds of geologists themselves. We shall see how the kind 
of evidence that has in part abolished these old ideas, is still daily 
accumulating, and threatens to make other like revolutions. In 
brief, we shall see whereabouts we are in the elaboration of a true 
theory of the Earth; and, seeing our whereabouts, shall be the 
better able to judge, among various conflicting opinions, which best 
conform to the ascertained direction of geological discovery, 
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It is alike needless and impracticable here to enumerate the 
+ many speculations which were in earlier ages propounded by acute 


men—speculations some of which contained much truth. Falling 
in unfit times, these speculations did not germinate; and, as not 
having developed into science, do not concern us. We have 
nothing to do with ideas, however good, out of which nothing 


q evew; but only with those which gave origin to the system of 


Geology that now exists. We therefore begin with Werner. 
Taking for data the appearances of the Earth’s crust in a narrow 
district of Germany; observing the constant order of superposition 
of strata, and their respective physical character; Werner drew 
the inference that strata of like character succeeded each other in 
like order over the entire surface of the Karth. And seeing, both 
from the laminated structure of many formations and the organic 
remains contained in others, that they were sedimentary; he further 
inferred that these universal strata had been in succession precipi- 
tated from a chaotic menstruum which once covered our planet. 
Thus, on a very incomplete acquaintance with a thousandth part of 
the Earth’s crust, he based a sweeping generalization applying to ek 
the whole of it. This Neptunist hypothesis, mark, borne out 
though it seemed to be by the most conspicuous surrounding 
facts, was utterly untenable if analyzed. That an universal chaotic 
menstruum should deposit, one after another, a number of sharply- 
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defined strata, severally differing in composition, 1s incomprehen- ‘4 
sible. That the strata so deposited should contain the remains of s 
plants and animals, which could not have lived under the supposed ie 
conditions, is still more incomprehensible. Physically absurd, a 


however, as was this hypothesis, it recognized, though under a 
distorted form, one of the great agencies of geological change— 
_ _ that of water. It also served to express the fact that the forma- 
tions of the Earth’s crust stand in some kind of order. Further, it 
did a little towards supplying a nomenclature, without which much 
progress was impossible. And lastly, it furnished a standard with 
which successions of strata in various regions could be compared, 
the differences noted, and the actual sections tabulated. In short, 
it was the first provisional generalization ; and was useful, if not 
_ indispensable, as a step to truer ones. 

Following this rudeconception, which ascribed geological pheno- 
mena to one agency, acting during one primeval epoch, there came a 
greatly-improved conception, which ascribed them to two agencies, 
acting alternately during successive epochs. Hutton, perceiving 
that sedimentary deposits were still being formed at the bottom of 

~ _ the sea from the detritus carried down by rivers; perceiving, fur- 
 _ ther, that the strata of which the visible surface chiefly consists, 
bore marks of having been similarly formed out of pre-existing 
lands ; and inferring that these strata could have become land 
only by being upheaved after their deposit ; concluded that through- 
out an indefinite past, there had been periodic convulsions, by 
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which continents were raised, with intervening eras of repose, 
during which such continents were worn down and transformed 
into new marine strata, fated to be in their turns elevated above 
the surface of the ocean. And finding that igneous action, to 
which sundry earlier geologists had ascribed basaltic rocks, was in 
countless places a source of disturbance, he taught that from it re- 
sulted these periodic convulsions. In this theory we see :—firstly, 
that the previously recognized agency of water was conceived to 
act, not as by Werner, after a supposed manner of which we have 
no experience, but after a manner daily displayed to us; and 
secondly, we see that the igneous agency, ‘before considered only as 
a cause of special formations , Was recognized as an universal agency, 
but assumed to act in a way of which experience gives no proof. 
Werner’s sole process, Hutton developed from the catastrophic and 
inexplicable into the uniform and explicable ; while that antago- 
nistic second process, of which he first adequately estimated the 
importance, was regarded by him as a catastrophic one, and was 
not assimilated to known ‘processes—not explained. We have 
here to note, however, that the facts collected and provisionally 
arranged in conformity with Werner’s theory, served after a time 
as evidences for the establishment of Hutton’s more rational 
theory—in so far at least as aqueous formations are concerned ; 
while the doctrine of periodic subterranean convulsions, crudely 
as it was conceived by Hutton, was a temporary generalization, 
needful as a step towards the theory of igneous action. 

Since Hutton’s time the development of geological thought has 
gone still further in the same direction. These early sweeping 
doctrines have received additional qualifications : the agencies at 
work have been discovered to be more heterogeneous than was at 
first thought; and the igneous hypothesis has been rationalized, 
as the aqueous one had previously been—the gratuitous assump- 
tion of vast elevations suddenly occurring after long intervals of 
quiescence, has grown into the consistent “theory that islands and 
continents are the cumulative results of successive small upheavals, 
like those experienced in ordinary earthquakes. Or to speak more 
specifically, we find :—First, that instead of assuming the denu- 
dation produced by rain and rivers to be the sole means of wearing 
down lands and producing their irregularities of surface, geolo- 
gists have now shown that denudation is only a part-cause of such 
irregularities ; and further, that the new strata deposited at the 
bottom of the sea, are not solely the products of river sediment, but 
are in part due to the action of waves and tidal currents on the 
coasts. In the second place, we find that Hutton’s conception 
of subterranean forces, as causing elevations, has not only been 
modified by assimilating it to ordinary earthquake forces; but 
moderp inquiries have shown that, besides elevations of surface, 
subsidences are thus produced ; that local upheavals, such as result 
in mountain chains, as well as the general upheavals that raise con- 
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tinents, come within the same category ; and that in all probability 
these changes are severally consequent upon the progressive col- 
lapse of the Earth’s crust upon its cooling and contracting nucleus 
—the only adequate physical cause. In the third place, we find 
that in addition to these two great antagonist agencies, modern 
geology recognizes sundry minor ones: as those of glaciers and 
ice-bergs ; those of coral-polypes ; those of infusoria having sili- 
ceous or calcareous shells—each of which agencies, insignificant as 
it seems, is found capable of slowly producing terrestrial changes 
of considerable magnitude. Thus, then, the recent progress of 
Geology has been a still further departure from primitive con- 
ceptions. Instead of one special catastrophic cause, once in uni- 
versal action, as supposed by Werner—instead of one general 
continuous cause, antagonized at long intervals by a catastrophic 
cause, as taught by Hutton ; we now recognize several causes, all 
more or less general and continuous. We no longer resort to 
hypothetical agencies to explain the phenomena displayed by the 
Earth’s crust ; but we are day by day more clearly perceiving that 
these phenomena are explicable as due to natural forces like those 
now at work, which have acted in all varieties of combination, 
through immeasurable periods of time. 


Such having been the evolution of geologic science, and such 
being the form which it daily tends more and more to assume, let 
us go on to observe the way in which it is still swayed by the 
crude hypotheses it set out with ; so that even now, old doctrines 
which are abandoned as quite untenable in theory, continue in 
practice to mould the ideas of geologists, and to foster sundry 
beliefs that are logically indefensible. Let us note, not only how 
those simple sweeping conceptions with which the science com- 
menced, are those which every fresh student is apt at first to seize 
hold of, and be afterwards insensibly biased by; but also, how 
several influences conspire to maintain the twist thus resulting— 
how the original nomenclature of periods and formations neces- 
sarily carries with it more or less of the original implications ; and 
how the need for arranging new data in some order, naturally re- 
sults in their being thrust into the old classification, unless their 
incongruity with it is very glaring. A few facts will best prepare 
the way for criticism. 

Up to 1839 it was inferred, from their crystalline character, that 
the metamorphic rocks of Anglesea were more ancient than any 
rocks of the adjacent main land; but it has since been shown 
that they are of the same age with the slates and grits of Car- 
narvon and Merioneth. Again, slaty cleavage having been first 
found only in the lowest rocks, was taken as an indication of the 
highest antiquity: whence resulted serious mistakes; for this 
mineral characteristic is now known to occur in the Carboniferous 
system. Qnce more, certain red conglomerates and grits on the 
north-west coast of Scotland, long supposed from their lithological 
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aspect to belong to the Old Red Sandstone series, are now identified 
with the Lower Silurians. These are a few instances of the small 
trust to be placed in mineral quality as any evidence of the ages 
or relative positions of strata. From the recently published third 
edition of Siluria, may be culled numerous facts of like implica- 
tion. Sir R. Murchison considers it ascertained that the siliceous 
Stiper stones of Shropshire are the equivalents of the Tremadock 
slates of North Wales. Judging from their fossils, Bala slate 
and limestone are of the same age as the Caradoc sandstone, lying 
forty miles off. In Radnorshire, the formation classed as upper 
Llandovery rock is described at different spots, as “ sandstone or 
conglomerate,” “impure limestone,” “hard coarse grits,” “ sili- 
ceous grit”’—a considerable variation for so small an area as that 
of a county. Certain sandy beds on the left bank of the Towy, 
which Sir R. Murchison had, in his Silurian System classed as 
Caradoc sandstone (evidently from their mineral character), he 
now finds, from their fossils, belong to the Llandeilo formation. 
Yet, though Si/uria, in common with other geological works, sup- 
plies numerous proofs that rocks of the same age are often of 
widely-different composition a few miles off, while rocks of widely- 
different ages are often of similar composition; and though Sir 
R. Murchison shows us, as in the case just cited, that he has him- 
self in past times been misled by trusting to lithological evidence ; 
nevertheless, his reasoning all through Si/uria shows that he still 
thinks it natural to expect formations of the same age to be 
chemically similar, even in remote regions. For example, in treat- 
ing of the Silurian rocks of South Scotland, he says,—“‘ When 
traversing the tract between Dumfries and Moffat in 1850, it 
occurred to me that the dull reddish or purple sandstone and 
schist to the north of the former town, which so resembled the 
bottom rocks of the Longmynd, Llanberis, and St. David’s, would 
prove to be of the same age;” and further on, he again insists 
upon the fact that these strata “are absolutely of the same com- 
position as the bottom rocks of the Silurian region.” On this 
unity of mineral character it is, that this Scottish formation is 
concluded to be contemporaneous with the lowest formations in 
Wales ; for the scanty paleontological evidence suffices neither for 
proof nor disproof. Now, had there been a decided continuity of 
similar strata in similar order, between Wales and Scotland, there 
might have been little to criticize in this conclusion. But seeing 
that Sir R. Murchison himself admits, that in Westmoreland and 
Cumberland, some members of the system “assume a lithological 
aspect different from what they mairtain in the Silurian and 
Welsh region,” there seems no reason to expect mineralogical con- 
tinuity in Scotland ; but rather the reverse. Obviously, therefore, 
the assumption that these Scottish formations are of the same age 
with the Longmynd of Shropshire, implies the latent belief that 
certain mineral characters indicate certain eras. Far more striking 
instances, however, of the influence of this latent belief remain 
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to be given. Not in such comparatively near districts as the 
Scottish lowlands only, does Sir R. Murchison expect a_repeti- 
tion of the Longmynd strata; but in the Rhenish provinces, 
certain “ quartzose flagstones and grits, like those of the Long- 
mynd,” are seemingly concluded to be of contemporaneous origin, 
because of their likeness. ‘“ Quartzites in roofing-slates with a 
greenish tinge that reminded us of the lower slates of Cumber- 
land and Westmoreland,” are evidently suspected to be of the same 
age. In Russia, he remarks, that the carboniferous limestones 
“are overlaid along the western edge of the Ural chain by sand- 
stones and grits, which occupy much the same place in the general 
series as the millstone grit of England;” and in calling this 
group, as he does, the “ representative of the millstone grit,” Sir 
R. Murchison clearly shows that he thinks likeness of mineral com- 
position some evidence of equivalence in time, even at that great 
distance. Add to which that, even on the flanks of the Andes 
and in the United States, such similarities are looked for, 
and considered as more or less significant of certain ages. Not 
that Sir R. Murchison contends theoretically for this relation 
between lithological character and date. For upon the page from 
which we have just quoted (Siluria, p. 387), he says, that “ whilst 
the soft Lower Silurian clays and sands of St. Petersburg have 
their equivalents in the hard schists and quartz rocks with gold 
veins in the heart of the Ural mountains, the equally soft red and 
green Devonian marls of the Valdai Hills are represented on the 
western flank of that chain by hard, contorted, and fractured lime- 
stones.” But these, and other such admissions, seem to go for 
little. While himself asserting that the Potsdam sandstone of 
North America, the Lingula flags of England, and the alum slates 
of Scandinavia are of the same period—while fully aware that 
among the Silurian formations of Wales, there are oolitic strata 
hke those of secondary age; yet is his reasoning more or less 
coloured by the assumption that formations of like quality pro- 
bably belong to the same era. Is it not manifest, then, that the 
exploded hypothesis of Werner continues to influence geological 
speculation ? 

“But,” it will, perhaps, be said, “though individual strata are 
not continuous over large areas, yet systems of strata are. Though 
within a few miles the same bed will gradually pass from clay into 
sand, or will thin out and disappear, yet the group of strata to 
which it belongs does not do so; but maintains in remote regions 
the same relations to other groups.” 

This is the generally current belief. On this assumption the 
received geological classifications appear to be framed. The Silu- 
rian system, the Devonian system, the Carboniferous system, &c., 
are set down in our books as groups of formations which — 
where succeed each other in a given order; and are severally 


everywhere of the same age. Though it may not be asserted that 
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these successive systems are universal ; yet it seems to be tacitly 
assumed that they are so. In North and South America, in 
Asia, in Australia, sets of strata are assimilated to one or other 
of these groups; and their mineral characters and order of super- 
position are among the reasons assigned for so assimilating them. 
Though, probably, no competent geologist would contend that the 
European classification of strata is applicable to all other parts of 
the globe, yet most, if not all geologists, write as though it were so, 
We venture to say that among readers of works on geology, nine 
out of ten carry away the impression that the divisions, Primary, 
Secondary and Tertiary, are of absolute and uniform application ; 
that these great divisions are separable into subdivisions, each of 
which is definitely distinguishable from the rest, and is everywhere 
recognizable by its characters as such or such ; and that in all parts 
of the Earth, these minor systems severally began and ended at the 
same time. When they meet with the term “ carboniferous era,” 
they take for granted that it was an era universally carboniferous 
—that it was, what Hugh Miller indeed actually describes it, an 
era when the Earth bore a vegetation far more luxuriant than it has 
ever since done ; and were they in any of our colonies to meet with 
a coal-bed, they would conclude that, as a matter of course, it was 
of the same age as the English coal-beds. 

Now this belief that geologic “ systems” are universal, is just as 
untenable as the other. It is just as absurd when consider a priori ; 
and it is equally inconsistent with the facts. Though some series of 
strata classed together as Oolite may range over a wider district than 
any one stratum of the series, yet we have but to consider what were 
the necessary circumstances of their deposit, to see that the hori- 
zontal extent of such series, like that of its individual strata, must 
be limited; and that there is not likely to be anywhere else a 
series that exactly corresponds either in its characters or in its 
commencement and termination. For the formation of such a 
series implies an area of subsidence, in which its component beds 
were thrown down. Every area of subsidence is necessarily limited ; 
and to suppose that there exist elsewhere groups of beds com- 
pletely answering to these, is to suppose that, in contemporaneous 
areas of subsidence, like processes were going on. There is not 
the least reason to suppose this; but every reason to suppose the 
reverse. That in contemporaneous areas of subsidence throughout 
the globe, the conditions would be such as to cause the formation 
of oolite, or anything like it, is an assumption which no modern 
geologist would openly make: he would say that the equivalent 
series of beds found elsewhere would very likely be of dissimilar 
mineral character. Not only is it, however, that in these contem- 
poraneous areas of subsidence the phenomena going on must be 
more or less different in kind; but it is that, in no two cases are 


they likely to agree in their commencements and terminations. 
The probabilities are greatly against any two separate portions of 
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the Earth’s surface beginning to subside at the same time, and 
ceasing to subside at the same time—a coincidence which can 
alone produce corresponding groups of strata. On the contrary, 
subsidences in different places begin and end with utter irregularity ; 
and hence the groups of strata thrown down in them can but 
rarely answer to each other as groups. Measured against each 
other in time, their limits will disagree. They will refuse to fit 
into any scheme of definite divisions. On turning to the evidence, 
we find that it daily tends more and more to justify these @ priori 
positions. Take, as an example, the Old Red Sandstone system. In 
the north of England this is represented by a single stratum of 
conglomerate. In Herefordshire, Worcestershire, and Shropshire, 
it expands into a series of strata from eight to ten thousand feet 
thick, made up of conglomerates, red, green, and white sandstones, 
red, green, and spotted marls, and coneretionary limestones. To 
the south-west, as between Caermarthen and Pembroke, the series 
of strata exhibits considerable lithological changes; and there is 
an absence of fossil fishes. On the other side of the Bristol 
Channel, they display a further change in mineral character and 
remains. While in South Devon and Cornwall, the equivalent 
strata, consisting chiefly of slates, schists, and limestones, are so 
wholly different, that they were for a long time classed as Silurian. 
When we thus see that in certain directions the whole series of strata 
thins out, and that its mineral characters as well as its Fauna con- 
tinually change within moderate distances; does it not become 
clear that the series of deposits called Old Red Sandstone or Devo- 
nian was a local one? And when we find, in other regions, analo- 
gous deposits, is it certain—is it even probable—that they severally 
began and ended at the same time with this? Should it not re- 
quire overwhelming evidence to make us believe as much ? 

Yet so strongly is geological speculation swayed by the tendency 
to regard the phenomena as general instead of local, that even 
those most on their guard against it seem unable to escape its 
influence. At page 158 of his Principles of Geology, Sir Charles 
Lyell says :— 

“ A group of red marl and red sandstone, containing salt and gypsum, 
being interposed in England between the Lias and the Coal, al] other red 
marls and sandstones, associated some of them with salt, and others with 
gypsum, and occurring not only in different parts of Europe, but in North 
America, Peru, India, the salt deserts of Asia, those of Africa—in a word, 
in every quarter of the globe, were referred to one and the same period. . 

. + « It was in vain to urge as an objection the improbability of the 
hypothesis which implies that all the moving waters on the globe were once 
simultaneously charged with sediment of a red colour. But the rashness 
of pretending to identify, in age, all the red sandstones and marls in 


question, has at length been sufficiently exposed, by the discovery that, 
even in Europe, they belong decidedly to many different epochs.” 


Nevertheless, while in this and numerous passages of like 
implication, Sir C, Lyell protests against the bias here illustrated, 
VOL, II, r 
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he seems himself not completely free from it. Though he utterly 
rejects the old hypothesis that all over the Earth the same con- 
tinuous strata lie upon each other in regular order, like the coats 
of an onion, he still writes as though geologic “systems” did 
thus succeed each other, A reader of his “ Manual” would 


certainly suppose him to believe that the Primary epoch ended, 


and the Secondary epoch commenced, all over the world at the 
same time—that these terms really correspond to distinct universal 
eras in Nature. When he assumes, as he does, that the division 
between Cambrian and Lower Silurian in America, answer chrono- 
logically to the division between Cambrian and Lower Silurian in 


Wales—when he takes for granted that the partings of Lower 


from Middle Silurian, and of Middle Silurian from Upper, in the 
one region, are of the same date as the like partings in the other 
region ; does it not seem that he believes geologic “ systems” to be 
universal, in the sense that their lines of separation in all places 
were contemporaneous? Though he would, doubtless, disown 
this as an article of faith, is not his thinking unconsciously swayed 
by it? Must we not say that though the onion-coat hypothesis 
is dead, its spirit is traceable, under a transcendental form, even 
in the conclusions of its antagonists ? 


Let us now consider another leading geological doctrine, to 
which the cases just referred to introduce us. We mean the 
doctrine that strata of the same age contain like fossils; and 
that, therefore, the age and relative position of any stratum may 
be known by its Senile. While the theory that strata of like 
mineral characters were everywhere deposited at the same period, 
has been oste nsibly abandoned, there has been accepted the theory 
that in successive geologic epochs similar plants and animals existed 


everywhere ; and that, therefore, the epoch to which any formation 


belongs may be known by its contained organic remains. Though, 


perhaps, no leading geologist would ope nly commit himself to this 
belief in its unqualified form, yet it Is tacitly assumed in current 
ezeological reasoning. 


Yet this theory i is scarce ly more tenable than the other. It cannot 


be concluded with any certainty that formations in which similar 


organic remaius are found, were of contemporaneous origin; nor can 


it be safely concluded that strata containing different organic 
remains are of different ages. This assertion, which to most 
readers will be startling, is fully admitted by the highest authorities. 


Sir Charles Lyell confesses that the test of organic remains must 


be used “under very much the same restrictions as the test of 


mineral composition.” Sir Henry de la Beche, who variously 
illustrates this truth, gives, as one “instance, the great incongruity 
there must be between the fossils of our carboniferous rocks and 
those of the marine strata deposited at the same period. But though, 


in the abstract, the danger of basing positive conclusions upon evi- 
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dence derived from fossils, is clearly recognized ; yet, in the concrete, 
it is very generally left out of sight. The established conclusions 
respecting the ages of strata, t take but little note of it; and by 
some geologists “it seems altogether ignored. Throughout his 
Siluria, Sir R. Murchison habitually assumes that the same, or 
kindred species, lived in all parts of the Earth at the same time. In 
Russia, in Bohemia, in the United States, in South America, 
strata are classed as belonging to this or that part of the Silurian 
system, on the strength of the similar fossils contained in them— 
are concluded to be everywhere contemporaneous if they enclose a 
proportion of identical or allied forms. In Russia the relative 


yosition of a stratum is inferred from the fact that, along with 
some Wenlock forms, it yields the Pentamerus oblongus. Respecting 
a class of crustaceans found im the Upper Ludlow rock, it is 
remarked that “ large Eurypteri occur in a so-called black grey- 


wacke slate at Westmoreland, in Oneida County, New York, 
which will probably be found to be on the parallel of the Upper 


Ludlow rock”: in which word “ probably” we may see both how 


dominant is this belief of universal distribution of similar creatures 
at the same period, and how apt this belief is to make its own 


justification by raising the expectation that the ages are identical 


when the forms are alike. Not only, however, does Sir R. Mur- 
chison interpret the formations of Russia, England, and America 
after this manner, but also those of the antipodes. Fossils from 


Victoria Colony, he agrees with the Government surveyor in 


classing as of Lower Silesian or Llandovery age: that is, he takes 
for grante sd, that when certain crustaceans “cal mollusks were 
living in Wales, certain similar crustaceans and mollusks were 
living in Australia. Yet the improbability of this assumption may 
be readily shown from Sir R. Murchison’s own facts. If, as he 


points out, the crustacean fossils of the uppermost S Silurian rocks 


in Lanarkshire are, “ with one doubtful exception,” “ all distinct 
from any of the forms known on the same horizon in England ;” 
how can it be fairly presumed that the contemporaneous forms 
existing on the other side of the Earth were ne arly allied to those 
existing here? Not only, indeed, do Sir R. Murehison’s con- 


clusions tacitly assume this doctrine of universal distribution, but 


he distinctly enunciates it. ‘The mere presence of a graptolite,” 


he says, “will at once decide that the enclosing rock is Silurian :’ 

and he says this, notwithstanding repeated warnings of the danger 
of such generalizations. The records of geology furnish numerous 
cases in which a particular fossil, long considered characteristic of 


a particular formation, has been afterwards discovered in otier 


formations. Until some twelve years ago, Goniatites had not been 
found lower than the Devonian rocks ; “but now, in Bohemia, they 
have been found in rocks classed as Sihasinn, Quite recently, the 
Orthoceras, for years supposed to be a form exclusively palzeozoic, 


has been detected along with mesozoic Ammonites and Belem- 
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nites. Yet hosts of such experiences fail to extinguish the 
assumption, that the age of a stratum may be safely determined by 
the occurrence in it of a single fossil form. Nay, this assumption 
survives evidence of even a still more destructive kind. Speaking 
of the Silurian system in Western Ireland, Sir R. Murchison says, 
“in the beds near Maam, Professor Nicol and myself collected 
remains, some of which would be considered Lower, and others 
Upper, Silurian :” and he then names sundry fossils which, in 
England, belong to the summit of the Ludlow rocks, or highest 
Silurian strata; some, “ which elsewhere are known only in rocks 
of Llandovery age,” that is, of middle Silurian age; and some, 
only yet known in Lower Silurian strata, not far above the most 
ancient fossiliferous beds. Now what do these facts prove ? 
Clearly, they prove that organic forms which in Wales are sepa- 
rated by strata more than twenty thousand fect deep, and there- 
fore seem to belong to periods far remote from each other, were 
really co-existent. They prove that the mollusks and crinoids 
held characteristic of early Silurian strata, and supposed to have 
become extinct long before the mollusks and crinoids of the later 
Silurian strata came into existence, were really flourishing at the 
same time with these last; and that these last probably date back 
to as early a period as the first. They prove that not only the 
mineral characters of sedimentary formations, but also the col- 
lections of organic forms they contain, is, to a great extent, a 
question of local circumstances. They prove that the fossils met 
with in any series of strata cannot in the least be taken as repre- 
senting the whole Flora and Fauna of the period they belong to. 
In brief, they throw great doubt upon numerous geological 
generalizations. 

Notwithstanding facts like these, and notwithstanding his 
avowed opinion that the test of organic remains must be used 
“under very much the same restrictions as the test of mineral 
composition,” Sir Charles Lyell, too, bases positive conclusions 
on this test ; even where the community of fossils is very slight 
and the distance very great. Having decided that in various 
places in Europe, middle Eocene strata are distinguished by num- 
mulites; he infers, without any other assigned evidence, that 
wherever nummulites are found—in Morocco, Algeria, Egypt, in 
Persia, Scinde, Cutch, Eastern Bengal, and the frontiers of China 
—the containing formation is middle Eocene. And from this 
inference he draws the following important corollary :— 





“When we have once arrived at the conviction that the nummulitic for- 
mation occupies a middle place in the Eocene series, we are struck with the 
comparatively modern date to which some of the greatest revolutions in 
the physical geography of Europe, Asia, and northern Africa must be 
referred. All the mountain chains, such as the Alps, Pyrenees, Car- 
pathians, and Himalayas, into the composition of whose central and loftiest 
parts the nummulitic strata enter bodily, could have had no existence till 
after the middle Eocene period.” —Manual, p. 232. 
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A still more marked case follows on the next page, where, 
because a certain bed at Claiborne in Alabama which contains 
“four hundred species of marine shells,” includes among them 
the Cardita planicosta, “and some others identical with European 
species, or very nearly allied to them,” Sir C. Lyell says it is 
“highly probable the Claiborne beds agree in age with the 
central or Bracklesham group of England.” When we find con- 
temporaneity supposed on the strength of a community no 
greater than that which sometimes exists between strata of widely- 
different ages in the same country, it seems very much as though 
the above-quoted caution had been forgotten. It appears to be 
assumed for the occasion that species which had a wide range in 
space had a narrow range in time; which is the very reverse of 
the fact. Indeed, it is obvious that the tendency to systematize 
overrides the evidence, and thrusts Nature into a formula far too 
rigid to fit her endless variety. 

“ But,” it may be urged, “ surely, when in different places the 
order of superposition, the mineral characters, and the fossils 
agree, it may be safely concluded that the formations thus corre- 
sponding are equivalents in time. If, for example, the United 
States displays the same succession of Silurian, Devonian, and 
Carboniferous systems, lithologically similar, and characterized by 
like fossils, it is a fair inference that these groups of strata were 
severally deposited in America at the same periods that they were 
deposited here.” 

On this position, which seems a very strong one, we have, in 
the first place, to remark, that the evidence of correspondence is 
always more or less suspicious. We have already adverted to 
the several “idols” —if we may use Bacon’s metaphor—to which 
geologists unconsciously sacrifice, when interpreting the structures 
of unexplored regions. Carrying with them the European classi- 
fication of strata, and assuming that groups of strata in other parts 
of the world must answer to some or other of the groups of 
strata known here, they are necessarily prone to assert parallelism 
on insufficient evidence. They scarcely entertain the enquiry 
whether the formations they are examining are not a distinct 
scries, having no European equivalents; but the question is,— 
with which of the European series shall they be classed ?—with 
which do they most agree?—from which do they differ least ? 
And this being the course of investigation, it is manifest that 
there is apt to result great laxity of interpretation. How lax the 
interpretation really is may be readily shown. When strata are 
discontinuous, as between Europe and America, it is clear that no 
evidence can be derived from the order of superposition, apart 
from mineral characters and organic remains; for, unless strata 
can be continuously traced, mineral characters and organic 
remains are the only means of classing them as such or such. 
As to the test of mineral characters, we have seen that it is 
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almost worthless; and no modern geologist would dare to say it 
should be relied on. If the entire Old Red Sandstone series in 
mid-England, differs wholly in lithological aspect from the equiva- 
lent series in South Devon, it is clear that similarities of texture 
and composition can have no weight in assimilating a system of 
strata in another quarter of the globe to some European system. 
The test of fossils, therefore, is the only one that remains; and 
with how little strictness this test is applied, one case will show. 
Of forty-six species of British Devonian corals, only six occur in 
America; and this, notwithstanding the wide range in latitude 
which the Anthozoa are known to have. Similarly of the Mol- 
lusca and Crinoidea, it appears that, while there are sundry 
genera found in America that are found here, there are scarcely 
any of the same species. And Sir Charles Lyell admits that 
“the difficulty of deciding on the exact parallelism of the 
New York subdivisions, as above enumerated, with the members 
of the European Devonian, is very great, so few are the species 
in common.” Yet it is on the strength of community of fos- 
sils that the whole Devonian series of the United States is 
assumed to be contemporaneous with the whole Devonian series 
of England. And it is partly on the ground that the Devon- 
ian of the United States corresponds in time with our Devonian, 
that Sir Charles Lyell concludes the superjacent coal-measures 
of the two countries to be of the same age. Is it not, then, as 
we said—that the evidence in these cases is very suspicious ? 
Even supposing, however, that districts some hundreds of miles 
apart furnished groups of strata that completely agreed in their 
order of superposition, their mineral characters, and their fossils, 
we should still have inadequate proof of contemporaneity. For 
there are conditions, very likely indeed to occur, under which such 
groups might differ widely in age. If there be a continent of 
which the strata crop out on the surface obliquely to the line of 
coast—running, say, west-north-west, while the coast runs east 
and west—it is clear that each group of strata will crop out upon 
the beach at a particular part of the coast; that further west the 
next group of strata will crop out on the beach; and so con- 
tinuously. As the localization of marine plants and animals is in 
a considerable degree determined by the nature of the rocks and 
their detritus, it follows that each part of this coast will have 
its more or less distinct flora and fauna. What now would result 
from the action of the waves in the course of a geologic epoch ? 
As the sea made slow inroads .upon the land, the place at which 
each group of strata cropped out upon the beach would gradually 
move towards the west; its distinctive fish, mollusks, crustaceans, 
and sea-weeds, migrating with it. Further, the detritus of each of 
these groups of strata would, as the point of outcrop moved 
westwards, be deposited over the detritus of the group in advance 
of it. And if the reader will consider what would be the con- 
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sequence of these actions carried on for one of those enor- 
mous periods required for geological changes, he will see that, cor- 
responding to some eastern stratum, there might exist a stratum 
far to the west, which, though occupying the same position 
relatively to other beds, formed of like materials, and contain- 
ing like fossils, should yet be perhaps a million years later in 
date. 


But the illegitimacy, or at any rate the extreme doubtfulness, of 
current geological inferences, is best seen when we contemplate the 
various terrestrial changes now going on, and ask how far such in- 
ferences are countenanced by them. If we carry out rigorously the 
established method of interpreting geological phenomena—that 
of referring them to causes like those at present in action—we can- 
not fail to see how improbable are many of the received conclusions. 

Along each line of shore that is being worn away by the waves, 
there are being formed mud, sand, and pebbles, varying in charac- 
ter according to the nature of the strata destroyed. And this 
detritus, spread over the neighbouring sea-bottom, has, in each 
locality, a more or less special character. In the English Chan- 
nel it 1s not the same as in the Irish Channel; on the east coast 
of Ireland it is not the same as on the west coast; and so 
throughout. At the mouth of each great river there is being 
deposited sediment differing more or less from that of other rivers 
in colour and quality; forming strata that are here red, there 
yellow, and in other places brown, grey, or dirty white. Besides 
which various formations going on in deltas and along shores, 
there are some much wider and still more contrasted formations. 
At the bottom of the gzan Sea there is accumulating a bed of 
pteropod shells, which will eventually, no doubt, become a cal- 
careous rock. For some hundreds of thousands of square miles 
the ocean bed between Great Britain and North America is being 
covered with a stratum of chalk; and over large areas in the 
Pacific, there are going on deposits of coralline limestone. Thus 
throughout the Earth there are at this moment being formed an 
immense number of strata differing from each other in litho- 
logical characters. Name at random any one part of the sea- 
bottom, and ask whether the deposit there taking place is like the 
deposit taking place at some distant part of the sea-bottom, and 
the almost certainly correct answer will be—No. The chances 
are not in favour of similarity, but very greatly against it. 

In the order of superposition of strata there is occurring a like 
variety. Each region of the Earth’s surface has its special 
history of elevations, subsidences, periods of rest; and this 
history in no case fits chronologically with the history of any 
other portion. River deltas are now being thrown down upon 
formations of quite different ages. While here there has been de- 
posited a series of beds many hundreds of feet thick, the same period 
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has elsewhere produced but a single bed of fine mud. While 
in one region the Earth’s crust, continuing for a vast epoch 
above the surface of the ocean, bears record of no changes save 


those resulting from denudation; in another region the Earth’s 


crust has undergone various changes of level, with their several 
accompanying groups of stratified detritus. If anything is to be 
judged from current processes, we must infer, not only that 
everywhere the succession of sedimentary formations differs more 
or less from the succession elsewhere, but also that in each place 
there exists some series of strata to which many other places 
have no equivalents. 

And with respect to the organic bodies imbedded in formations 
now in progress, the like truth is equally manifest, if not more 
manifest. Even along the same coast, within very moderate dis- 
tances, the forms of life differ very considerably; much more on 
coasts that are at all remote from each other. Again, creatures 
that are living together near the same shore, do not leave their 
remains in the same beds of sediment. For instance, at the bottom 
of the Adriatic, where the prevailing currents cause the deposits to 
be here of mud, and there of calcareous matter, it is proved that 
different species of co-existing shells are being buried in these 


respective formations. On our own coasts we may note that the 


marine remains found a few miles from shore, in banks where fish 
congregate, are different from those found close to the shore, 
where only littoral species flourish. A large proportion of aquatic 
creatures have structures that do not admit of fossilization ; 
while of the rest the great majority are destroyed, when dead, 
by the various kinds of scavengers that creep among the rocks 
and weeds. So that no one deposit near our shores can contain 
anything like a true representation of the fauna of the surround- 
ing sea; much less of the co-existing faunas of other seas in the 
same latitude; and still less of the faunas of seas in other lati- 
tudes. Were it not that the assertion seems needful, it would be 
almost absurd to say, that the organic remains now being buried 
in the Dogger Bank, can tell us next to nothing about the fish, 
crustaceans, mollusks, and corals that are being buried in the Bay 
of Bengal. In respect to terrestrial life, the case is even stronger. 
With still more numerous and greater contrasts between the plants 
and animals of remote places, there is a still more imperfect registry 
of them. Schouw marks out on the Earth more than twenty 
botanical regions ; in each of which the group of forms is so far 
distinct from the rest, that, if « were fossilized, geologists would 
probably refer it to a separate epoch. Of fauna, the Arctic 
differs from the Temperate ; the Temperate from the Tropical ; 
and the South Temperate from the North Temperate. Nay, in 
the South Temperate Zone itself, the two regions of South Africa 


and South America are unlike in their mammals, birds, reptiles, 
fishes, mollusks, insects. ‘The remains that are being buried at 
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the bottoms of lakes and estuaries in these several regions, have 
certainly not that similarity which is usually looked for in those 
of contemporaneous strata; and the recent forms exhumed in any 
one of these regions would very untruly represent the present 
flora and fauna of the Earth. In conformity with the current 
style of geological reasoning, an exhaustive examination of deposits 
in the Arctic circle, might be held to prove that though at this 
period there were sundry mammals existing, there were no rep- 
tiles; while the absence of mammals in the deposits of the Gala- 
pagos Archipelago, where there are plenty of reptiles, might be 
held to prove the very reverse. And at the same time, from the 
formations extending for two thousand miles along the north of 
Australia, in which are imbedded nothing but corals, mollusks, 
crustaceans, and fish, along with an occasional cetacean, it might 
be inferred that there lived in our epoch neither reptiles, nor ter- 
restrial mammals. The mention of Australia, indeed, suggests a 
conclusive illustration, which, even alone, would amply prove our 
vase. The fauna of this region, both marine and terrestrial, differs 
widely from any that is found elsewhere. On land all the mam- 
mals belong to the lowest, or implacental division; and the 
insects and testacea are singularly different from those found else- 
where. In the surrounding seas everything is more or less 
strange ; and among the fish there exists a species of shark, which 
is the only living representative of a genus abundant in early geo- 
logic epochs. If now the modern fossiliferous deposits of Aus 
tralia were to be examined by one ignorant of the existing Aus- 
tralian fauna; and if he were to reason in the usual manner; he 
would certainly not class these deposits with those of the present 
time, but with those of some much earlier time. How, then, can 
we place confidence in the tacit assumption of geologists that 
formations in remote parts of the Earth are referable to the same 
period, because the organic remains contained in them display a 
certain community of character? 

“But,” it will be replied, “in past eras the same, or similar, 

, ; ee a 

organic forms were more widely distributed than now.” It may 
be so; but the evidence adduced by no means proves it. The 
argument by which this conclusion is reached, runs a risk of being 
quoted as an example of reasoning in a circle. As already pointed 
out, between formations in remote regions there is no means of ascer- 
taining equivalence but by fossils. If, then, the contemporaneity 
of remote formations is concluded from the likeness of their fossils, 
how can it be said that similar plants and animals were once more 
widely distributed, because they are found in contemporaneous strata 
m remote regions? Is not the fallacy manifest ? And even sup- 
posing there were no such fatal objection as this, the evidence com- 
monly assigned would still be insufficient. For we must bear in 
mind that the community of organic remains commonly thought 
sufficient for inferring correspondence in time, is a very unperfeet 
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one. When the compared sedimentary beds are far apart, it is 


scarcely expected that there will be many species common to the 
two; it is enough if there be diseovered a considerable number of 
common genera. If now it had been proved that, throughout 
geologic time, each genus lived but for a short period—a period 
measured by a single group of strata—something might be inferred. 
But what if we learn that many of the same genera continued to 


exist through enormous epochs, measured by several vast systems 


of strata? When we read that, “among molluses, the genera 
Avicula, Modiola, Terebratula, Lingula, and Orbicula, are found 
from the Silurian rocks upwards to the present day,” must we not 
infer that if, between the lowest fossiliferous formations and the 
most recent, there exists this degree of community, there will pro- 
bably often exist a great degree of community between strata that 
are far from contemporaneous ? 


We contend, then, that the reasoning from which it is concluded 
that similar organic forms were once more widely spread is doubly 
fallacious ; that, consequently, the classifications of foreign strata 
based on this conclusion are untrustworthy ; further, that judging 
from the present distribution of life we can scarcely expect to find 
similar remains in geographically remote strata of the same age ; and 
that where, between the fossils of such geographically remote strata, 
we do find much similarity, it is probably often due rather to like- 
ness of conditions than to contemporaneity. If from causes and 
effects, such as we now witness, we reason back to the causes and 
effects of past epochs, we discover inadequate warrant for sundry 


of the received doctrines. Seeing as we do that in the Pacific this 


is a coral-period, that in the North Atlantic it is a chalk-period, 
and that in the delta of the Mississippi it is a coal-period—seeing 
also as we do that in one extensive continent this is peculiarly an 
era of implacental mammals, and that in another extensive con- 
tinent it is as peculiarly an era of placental mammals; we have 


good reason to hesitate before accepting as proved, these sweeping 


generalizations which are based upon a cursory examination of 
strata occupying but a tenth part of the Earth’s surface. 


At the outset, this article was to have been a criticism upon the 
works of Hugh Miller; but it has grown into something much 


more general, Nevertheless, the remaining two doctrmes which 


we propose to criticize, may be conveniently treated in connection 


with his name, as that of one who fully committed himself to them. 
And first, a few words with regard to his position. 

That he was a man whose life was one of meritorious achievement, 
every one knows. That he was a diligent and successful working 
geologist scarcely needs saying. That with indomitable perse- 


verance he struggled up from obscurity to a place in the world 


of literature and science, shows him to have been highly endowed 
in character and intelligence. And that he had a remarkable 
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power of presenting his facts and arguments in an attractive form, 
a glance at any of his books will quickly prove. By all means, let 


us accord him high praise as a man of great activity and sagacity, 
joined with a large amount of poetry. But while saying thus 
much, we must add, that his reputation stands by no means so 
high in the scientific world as in the world at large. Partly from 
the fact that our Scotch neighbours are in the habit of blowing the 
trumpet rather loudly before their notabilities—partly because the 
charming style in which his books are written has gained him a 
large circle of readers—partly, perhaps, from a praiseworthy sym- 
pathy with him as a self-made man; Hugh Miller has met with 
an amount of applause which, little as we wish to diminish it, 
must not be allowed to blind the public to his defects as a man of 
science. The truth is, he was so far committed to a foregone con- 
clusion, that he could not become a truly philosophical geologist. 
He might aptly be deseribed as a theologian studying geology. 
The dominant idea with which he wrote may be seen in the titles 
of his books—Law versus Miracle,—Footprints of the Creator,— 
The Testimony of the Rocks. Regarding all geological phenomena 
as evidence for or against certain religious conclusions, it was 
searcely possible for him to deal with the facts impartially. His 
ruling aim was to disprove the Development Hypothesis, to the 
assumed implications of which he was strongly opposed; and in 
proportion to the strength of his feeling, was the one-sidedness of 
his reasoning. He admitted that “God might as certainly have 
originated the species by a law of development, as he maintains it 
by a law of development ; the existence of a First Great Cause is 


‘ ' : ”) 
as perfectly compatible with the one scheme as with the other. 

But admitting this, he still considered the hypothesis at variance 
with Christianity; and therefore combated it. He appears to 
have overlooked the fact, that the doctrines of geology in general, as 
held by himself, have been by many rejected on similar grounds ; 


that Captain Hutton’s Chronology of Creation, and various like 


hooks, have been written from this point of view; and that he has 


himself been repeatedly attacked for his anti-Christian teachings. 
He seems not to have perceived that, just as his antagonists were 
wrong in condemning as irreligious, theories which he saw were 
not irreligious ; so might he possibly be wrong in condemning, on 


like grounds, the Theory of Evolution. He did not bear in 
mind that, from the time of Galileo downwards, various scientific 
truths have been fought against because they were thought fatal 
to religion ; which, nevertheless, has not only survived, but has 
become purer. In brief, he fell short of that highest faith, which 
knows that all truths must harmonize; and which is, therefore, 
content trustfully to follow the evidence whithersoever it may lead. 

Of course it is impossible to criticize his works without entering 


upon this great question to which he chiefly devoted himself. 
The two remaining general doctrines which we have to discuss 
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bear directly on this question; and, as above said, we now pro- 
pose to treat them in connection with Hugh Miller’s name, 
because, throughout all his reasonings, he assumes their truth. 
Let it not be supposed, however, that we shall aim to prove what 
he has aimed to disprove. While we purpose showing that his 


arguments against the Development Hypothesis are based on 


invalid assumptions; we by no means purpose showing that the 
opposing arguments are based on valid assumptions. On the 
contrary, we hope to make it apparent, not only that the geological 
evidence at present obtained is insufficient for cither side ; but that 
there seems little probability of sufficient evidence ever being 
obtained ; and that if the question is eventually decided, it must 
be decided on other than geological data. 


The first of the current doctrines to which we have just referred 
is, that there occur in the records of former life upon our planet, 
certain great blanks—that though, generally, the succession of 
fossil forms is tolerably continuous, yet that at two places there 
occur wide gaps in the series: whence it is inferred that, on at 
least two occasions, the previously existing inhabitants of the 
Earth were almost wholly destroyed, and a different class of inha- 
bitants created. Comparing the general life on the Earth to a 
thread, Hugh Miller says,— 


“Tt is continuous from the ponsent time up to the commencement of the 
Tertiary period ; and then so abrupt a break occurs, that, with the exception 
of the microscopic diatomacez to which I last evening referred, and of one 
shell and one coral, not a single species crossed the gap. On its farther or 
remoter side, however, where the Secondary division closes, the intermingling 
of species again begins, and runs on till the commencement of this great 
Secondary division ; and then, just where the Palsozoic division closes, we 
find another abrupt break, crossed, if crossed at all,—for there still exists 
some doubt on the subject,—by but two species of plant.” 


These breaks are considered to imply actual new creations on 
the surface of our planet ; not only by Hugh Miller, but by geolo- 
gists in general. And the terms Palwozoic, Mesozoic, and Caino- 
zoic, are used to indicate these three successive systems of life. It 
is true that some accept this belief with caution: knowing how 
geologic research has been all along tending to fill up what were 
once thought wide breaks. Thus Sir Charles Lyell points out 
that “the hiatus which exists in Great Britain between the fossils 
of the Lias and those of the Magnesian Limestone, is supplied in 
Germany by the rich fauna and flora of the Muschelkalk, Keuper, 
and Bunter Sandstein, which we know to be of a date precisely 
intermediate.” Again he remarks that “until lately the fossils of 
the coal-measures were separated from those of the antecedent 
Silurian group by a very abrupt and decided line of demarcation ; 
but recent discoveries have brought to light in Devonshire, Bel- 
gium, the Eifel, and Westphalia, the remains of a fauna of an 
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intervening period.” And once more, “ we have also in like man- 


ner had some success of late years in diminishing the hiatus which 
still separates the Cretaceous and Eocene periods in Europe.” 
To which let us add that since Hugh Miller penned the passage 
above quoted, the second of the great gaps to which he refers 


has been very considerably narrowed by the discovery of strata 


containing Paleozoic genera and Mesozoic genera intermingled. 


Nevertheless, the actual occurrence of two great revolutions in 
the Earth’s flora and fauna appears still to be thought highly 
probable, if not certain; and geologic nomenclature habitually 
assumes it. 


Before seeking a solution of these phenomena, let us glance at 


the several minor causes that produce breaks in the geological 
succession of organic forms: and first, at the more general ones 
which modify climate, and, therefore, the distribution of life. 
Among these may be noted one which, so far as we know, is not 
named by writers on the subject. We mean that resulting from 
a certain slow astronomical rhythm, by which the northern and 
southern hemispheres are alternately subject to greater extremes 
of temperature. In consequence of the slight ellipticity of its 
orbit, the Earth’s distance from the sun varies to the extent of 
some 3,000,000 of miles. At present the aphelion occurs at the 
time of our northern summer ; and the perihelion during the sum- 
mer of the southern hemisphere. In consequence, however, of 
that slow movement of the Karth’s axis which produces the pre- 
cession of the equinoxes, this state of things is eventually reversed : 
the Earth is nearest to the sun during the summer of the 
northern hemisphere, and furthest from it during the southern 


summer or northern winter. The period required to complete the 
slow movement producing these changes is nearly 26,000 years ; 
and were there no modifying process, the two hemispheres would 
severally experience this coincidence of summer with the least 
distance from the sun, during alternate periods of 13,000 years. 
But there is also a still slower change in the direction of the axis 
major of the Earth’s orbit ; from which it results that the alter- 
nation we have described is completed in about 21,000 years. 
That is to say, if at a given time the Earth is nearest to the sun 
at our mid-summer, and furthest from the sun at our mid-winter ; 
then, in 10,500 years afterwards, it will be furthest from the sun 
at our mid-summer, and nearest at our mid-winter. Now the 
difference between the distances from the sun at the two extremes 
of this alternation, amounts to one-thirtieth ; and hence the differ- 
ence between the quantities of heat received from the sun on a 
summer’s day under these opposite conditions amounts to one- 
fifteenth. Estimating this, not with reference to the zero of our 
thermometers, but with reference to the temperature of the celestial 
spaces, Sir John Herschel calculates ‘ 23° Fahrenheit as the least 
variation of temperature under such circumstances which can reason- 
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ably be attributed to the actual variation of the sun’s distance.” 
Thus, then, each hemisphere has at a certain epoch, a short summer 
of extreme heat, followed by a long and very cold winter. Through 
the slow change i in the direction of the Earth’s axis, these extremes 
are gradually mitigated. And at the end of 10,500 years, there is 
reached the opposite state—a long and moderate summer, with a 
short and mild winter. At present, in consequence of the great 
predominance of sea in the southern hemisphere, the extremes to 
which its astronomical conditions subject it, are greatly ame- 
liorated; while the great proportion of land in the northern 
hemisphere, tends to exaggerate such contrast as now exists in 
it between winter and summer: whence it results that the climates 
of the two hemispheres are not widely unlike. But 10,000 years 
hence, the northern hemisphere will undergo annual variations 
of temperature very far greater than now. 

In the last edition of his Outlines of Astronomy, Sir John 
Herschel recognizes this as an element in geological enquiries 
regarding it as possibly a part-cause of those climatic changes 
indicated by the records of the Earth’s past. That it has had 
much to do with the great and long-enduring changes of 
climate of which we have evidence, seems doubtful ; but ‘that it 
must have entailed a rhythmical exaggeration and mitigation of the 
climates otherwise produced, seems beyond question. And it 
seems also beyond question, that there must have been a conse- 
quent rhythmical change in the distribution of organic life ;—a 
rythmical change to which we here wish to draw attention, as one 
cause of minor breaks in the succession of fossil remains. Each 
species of plant and animal has certain limits of heat and cold, 
within which only it can exist ; and these limits in a great degree 
determine its geographical distribution. It will not spread north 
of a certain latitude, because it cannot bear a more northern 
winter, nor south of a certain latitude, because the summer heat 
is too great ; or else in consequence of the effect of temperature 
upon the humidity of the air, or on the distribution of the 
organisms it lives upon, it is indirectly restrained from spreading 
further. But now, what will result from a slow change of 
climate produced as above described ? Supposing the pe wtiod with 
which we start is that in which the contrast of seasons is least 
marked, it is manifest that during the gradual change towards 
the period of the most violent contrast, each species of plant and 
animal will slowly change its limits of distribution—will be 
gradually driven back, here by the winter’s increasing cold, and 
there by the summer’s increasing heat—will retire into those 
localities that are still fit for it. Thus during 10,000 years each 
species will ebb away from certain regions it was inhabiting ; and 
during the succeeding 10,000 years will flow back again into 
those regions. From the strata there forming, its remains will 
disappear ; they will be absent from some of the superposed strata ; 
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and will appear in strata higher up. But in what shapes will they 
re-appear? Subjected durmg the 21,000 years of their slow 
recession and their slow return, to changing conditions of life, 
they are certain to have undergone modifications ; and will there- 
fore re-appear with slight differences of constitution and perhaps of 
form—will be new varieties or species. 

To this cause of minor breaks in the succession of organic 
forms—a cause on which we have dwelt somewhat at length 
because it has not been taken into account—we must now add 
sundry others. Besides these periodically-reeurring changes of 
climate, there are the irregular ones produced by altered distri- 
butions of land and sea; and these, sometimes less sometimes 
far greater in amount than the rhythmical changes, must, like 
them, cause in each region the ebb and flow of species, and con- 
sequent breaks, small or large as the case may be, in the 
paleontological series. Other and more special geological changes 
must produce other and more locai blanks in the succession of 
fossils. By some inland elevation the natural drainage of a 
continent is more or less altered; and instead of the sediment it 
previously brought down to the sea, a great river begins to bring 
down sediment unfavourable to various plants and animals living 
in its delta: wherefore these disappear from the locality, perhaps 
to reappear in a changed form after a long epoch. Elevations or 
subsidences of shores or sea-bottoms, involving changes in the 
directions of marine currents, must remove the habitats of many 
species to which such currents are favourable or unfavourable ; 
and further, this redistribution of currents must alter the places of 
sedimentary deposits, and so stop the burying of organic remains 
in some localities, and commence it in others. Had we space, 
many more such causes of blanks in our palzontological records 
might be added. But it is needless here to enumerate them. They 
may be readily gathered from Sir Charles Lyell’s Principles of 
Geology. 

But now, if these minor revolutions of the Earth’s surface 
produce minor breaks in the series of fossilized remains ; is it not 
manifest that great revolutions will produce great breaks? If a 
local upheaval or subsidence causes throughout its limited area the 
absence of some links in the chain of fossil forms; does it not 
obviously follow that an upheaval or subsidence extending over a 
large part of the Earth’s surface, must cause the absence of a great 
number of such links throughout a very wide area? 

When during a long epoch a continent slowly subsides, and 
gives place to a far-spreading ocean some miles in depth, at the 


‘bottom of which no deposits from rivers or abraided shores can 


be thrown down; it is clear that when, after some enormous 
period, this ocean bottom is gradually elevated and becomes the 
site of new strata, formed by the denudation of adjacent lands— 
it is clear, we say, that the fossils contained in these new strata 
are likely to have but little in common with the fossils of the strata 
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below them. Take, in illustration, the case of the North Atlantic. 
We have already named the fact that between this country and 
the United States, the ocean-bottom is being covered with a deposit 
of chalk—a deposit that has been forming, probably, ever since 
that great depression of the Earth’s crust from which the Atlantic 
resulted in remote geologic times. This chalk consists of the 
minute shells of Foraminifera, sprinkled with remains of small 
Entomostraca, and here and there perhaps a few Pteropod 
shells : though the sounding lines have not as yet brought up any 
of these last. Thus, in so far as all higher forms of life are 
concerned, this new chalk formation must be a blank. At rare 
intervals, perhaps, a polar bear drifted upon an iceberg, may have 
its bones scattered over the bed; or a dead decaying whale may 
similarly leave traces. But such remains must be so rare, that 
this new chalk formation, if visible, might be examined for 


a century before any of them were disclosed. And now, if 


some millions of years hence, the Atlantic bed should be raised, 
and estuary or shore deposits laid upon it, these deposits would 
contain remains of a flora and fauna so distinct from everything 
below them, as to appear like a new creation. 

Thus we see that along with continuity of life on the Earth’s 
surface, there not only may be, but there must be, great gaps in 
the series of fossils ; and that, therefore, these gaps are no evidence 
against the doctrine of evolution. 


One other current assumption remains to be criticized; and it 
is the one on which, more than on any other, depends the view 
taken respecting the question of development. 

From the beginning of the controversy, the arguments for and 
against have turned upon the evidence of progression in organic 
forms found in the ascending series of our sedimentary formations. 
On the one hand, those w ho contend that higher organisms have 
been evolved out of lower, joined with those who, without com- 
mitting themselves to this doctrine, contend that successively 
higher organisms have been introduced at successively later per iods, 
appeal for proof to the facts of Paleontology ; which, they say, 
countenance their views. On the other hand, ‘the Uniformitarians, 
who not only reject the hypothesis of development, but deny that 
the modern forms of life are higher than the ancient ones, 
habitually reply to this appeal by saying that the Palzontological 
evidence is at present very incomplete ; that though we have not 
yet found remains of highly-organized creatures in strata of the 
greatest antiquity, we must not assume that no such creatures 
existed when those strata were deposited; and that, probably, 
geological research will eventually disclose them. 

It ‘must be admitted that thus far, the evidence has gone in 
favour of the latter party. Geological discovery has year after 
year shown the small value of negative facts. It has been over 
and over again proved that men’s inability to find the remains of 
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higher organisms in earlier strata was due, not to the absence of 
such remains, but to incomplete examination. At p. 460 of his 
Manual of Elementary Geology, Sir Charles Lyell gives a list in 
illustration of this. It appears that in 1709, fishes were not 
known lower than the Permian system. In 1793 they were found 
in the subjacent Carboniferous system ; in 1828 in the Devonian ; 
in 1840 in the Upper Silurian. Of reptiles, it appears that in 
1710 the lowest known were in the Permian; in 1844 they were 
detected in the Carboniferous; and in 1852 in the Upper Devonian. 
While of the Mammalia it seems, that though in 1798 none had 
been discovered below the middle Eocene; in 1818 they were 
discovered in the Lower Oolite; and in 1847 in the Upper Trias. 
Since this list was made out, the case of the Uniformitarians has 
been strengthened by Professor Iluxley’s demonstration, that the 
Staganolepis of the uppermost Devonian beds, was a teleosaurian 
reptile—a reptile of high organization, nearly allied to the existing 
crocodile: whence it appears, that an animal standing nearly at 
the head of the second great division of the vertebrata, dates back 
to the middle of the Paleozoic period, And this, mark, implies, 
according to the Development Hypothesis, a much earlier existence 
of highly-organized creatures. For there must have been an 
enormous antecedent series of vertebrate forms before such a 
reptile could have been reached by the process of evolution. 
Compared in their organizations, there is not a greater gap between 
man and a teleosaur, than between a teleosaur and the amphioxus. 
And if to advance from a teleosaur to man has required the long 
interval between the Devonian period and the latest Tertiary 
period ; it follows that, if we assume the rate of progress to have 
been the same, vertebrate forms, if not indeed reptilian forms, 
must have existed when the earliest known sedimentary beds were 
deposited—a conclusion apparently fatal to the doctrines of 
Lamarck and his followers. 

‘The fact is, however, that both parties set out with an inadmis- 
sible postulate. Of the Uniformitarians, not only such writers as 
Ilugh Miller, but also such as Sir Charles Lyell, continually take 
for granted that we have found the earliest, or something like the 
earliest, strata. ‘Their antagonists, whether defenders of the De- 
velopment Hypothesis or simply Progressionists, almost uniformly 
do the like. Sir R. Murchison, who is a Progressionist, calls the 
lowest fossiliferous strata “ Protozoic.””? Professor Ansted uses 
the same term. Whether avowedly or not, all the disputants 
stand upon this assumption as their common ground. 

Yet is this assumption really quite indefensible, as some who 
make it very well know. Facts may be cited against it which 
show, not merely that it is a questionable, but a highly improbable 
one; while the evidence assigned in its favour will not bear 
criticism, 
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America, the lowest unmetamorphosed strata yet discovered contain 
but very slight traces of life, Sir R. Murchison conceives that 
they were formed while yet few , if any, plants or animals had 
been created; and, therefore, classes them as “ Azoic.”” His own 
pages, however, show the illegitimacy of the conclusion that there 
existed at that period no considerable amount of life. Such traces 
of life as have been found in the Longmynd rocks, for many years 
considered unfossiliferous, have been found in some of the lowest 
beds ; and the twenty thousan¢ of feet of superposed strata still 
yield no organic remains. If now, in so far as signs of life are 
concerned, “these superposed strata throughout a depth of four 
miles are blank, though the strata over which they lie prove that 
life had commenced; what becomes of Sir R. Murchison’s 
inference? At page 189 of Si/uria, a still more conclusive fact will 
be found. The “ Glengariff grits,” and other accompanying 
strata there described, amounting in depth to 13,500 feet, contain 
no signs of contemporaneous life. Yet Sir R. Murchison refers 
them to the Devonian period—a period that had a large and varied 
marine fauna. How then, from the absence of fossils in the 
Longmynd beds and their equivalents, can we conclude that the 
Earth was “ azoic” when they were formed ? 

“But,” it may be asked, “if living creatures then existed, why 
do we not find fossiliferous strata of that age, or an earlier age ?” 
One reply is, that the non-existence of such strata is but a negative 
fact—we have not found them. And considering how little we 
know even of the two-fifths of the Karth’s surface now above the 
sea, and how absolutely ignorant we are of the three-fifths below 
the sea, it is rash to say that no such strataexist. But the chief 
reply is, that these records of the Earth’s earlier history have been 
destroyed by agencies that are ever tending to destroy such re- 
cords. 

It is an established geological doctrine, that all sedimentary 
strata are liable to be changed, more or less completely, by igneous 
action. The rocks originally classed as “transition,” because 
they were intermediate in character between the igneous rocks 
found below them, and the sedimentary strata found above them, 
are now known to be nothing else than sedimentary strata altered 
in texture and appearance by the intense heat of adjacent molten 
matter; and hence are re-named “metamorphic rocks.’ More- 
over, modern researches have shown that these metamorphic 
rocks are not, as was once supposed, all of the same age ; but that 
they belong to various ages. Not only have primary and secondary 
strata been transformed by igneous action, but in some places 
deposits of tertiary origin also ; and that even for a quarter of a 
mile from the point of contact with neighbouring granite. By 
this process fossils are of course destroyed. “In some cases,” 
says Sir Charles Lyell, “ dark limestones, replete with shells and 
corals, have been turned into white statuary marble, and hard 
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clays, containing vegetable or other remains, into slates called 
mica-schist or hornblende-schist ; every vestige of the organic 
bodies having been obliterated. » Again, it is fast becoming an 
acknowledged truth, that igneous rock, of whatever kind, is 
nothing else than the product of se dimentary strata that have 
been completely melted. Granite and gneiss, which are of like 
chemical composition, have been shown, in various cases, to pass 
one into the other: as at Valorsine, near Mont Blanc, where the 
two, in contact, are observed to “doth undergo a modification of 
mineral character. The granite still remaining unstratified, be- 
comes charged with green particles ; and the talcose gneiss assumes 
a eranitiform structure without losing its stratification.” To which 
add the further fact, that while, fifty years ago, it was thought that 
all granitic rocks were primitive, or existed before any sedimentary 
strata, it is now “no easy task to point out a single mass of granite 
demonstrably more ancient than all the known fossiliferous depo- 
sits.” In brief, accumulated evidence clez arly shows, that by con- 
tact with, or proximity to, the molten matter of the Earth’s nucleus, 
all se dimentary strata are liable to be actually melted, or partially 
fused, or so heated as to agglutinate their particles ; ‘and that ac. 
cording to the temperature they have been raised to, and the 
circumstances under which they “cool, they assume the forms of 
granite, porphyry, gneiss, or rock otherwise altered in texture. 
Further, it is manifest that though strata of various ages have 
been thus changed, yet that the most ancient strata have been so 
changed to the ereatest extent: both because they have habitually 
lain nearer to the centre of i igneous agency ; and because they have 
been for a longer period liable to the effects of this agency. Whence 
follows the obvious corollary, that sedimentary strata passing a 
certain antiquity, are very unlike ‘ly to be found in an unmetamor- 
phosed state ; and that strata earlier than these are certain to have 
been melted up. ‘The truth is, that if, throughout a past of inde- 
finite duration, there had been going on those aqueous and igneous 
agencies w hich we see still at work, the state of the Earth’s crust 
would be just what we find it. We have no evidence which puts a 
limit to the period throughout which this formation and destruction 
of strata has been going on. For aught the facts prove, it may 
have been going on for ten times the period measured by our 
whole series of ‘sedimentary deposits. 

Not only, however, is it that in the present appearances of the 
Karth’s crust we find no data for fixing a commencement to these 
processes—not only is it, that the observed facts permit us to 
assume such commencement to have been inconceivably remote, as 
compared even with the vast eras of geology; but it is that we 
have positive grounds for inferring the inconc eivable remoteness of 
such commencement. Modern geology has established truths 
which are totally irreconcilable with the belief that the formation 
and destruction of strata began when the Cambrian rocks were 
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formed, or at anything like so recent a time. One fact from 
Siluria will suffice. Sir RK. Murchison estimates the vertical thick- 
ness of Silurian strata in Wales, at from 26,000 to 27,000 feet, or 
about five miles; and if to this we add the vertical depth of the 
Cambrian strata on which the Silurians lic conformably, there 
results on the lowest computation a total depth of some seven 
miles. Now it is held by geologists, that this vast accumu- 
lation of strata must have been deposited in an area of gradual 
subsidence : to allow of their being thus laid upon each other in 
regular order, the Earth’s crust must have been at that place sink- 
ing, either continuously or by very small steps. It is an absolute 


impossibility, however, that a subsidence of this immense extent 
could have taken place, unless the Earth’s crust had at that time a 
great thickness. The Karth’s molten nucleus tends ever, with 
enormous force, to assume the form of a regular oblate spheroid. 
Any depression of its crust below the surface of equilibrium, and 


any elevation of its crust above that surface, have to withstand im- 


mense resistance. It follows inevitably from mechanical principles, 
that, with a thin crust, nothing but small elevations and sub- 


sidences would be possible ; and that, conversely, a subsidence of 


seven miles implies a crust of comparatively great strength, or, in 
other words, of great thickness. Indeed, if we compare this in- 
ferred subsidence in the Silurian period with such elevations and 
depressions as our existing continents and oceans display, we sce 
no evidence that the Earth’s crust was appreciably thinner then 
than now. What we the manifest implications? If, as geologists 
generally admit, the Earth’s crust has resulted from that slow cool- 
ing which is even still going on,—if we see no sign that at the 


time when the earliest Cambrian strata were formed, this crust 
was appreciably thinner than now; we are foreed to conclude, 
that the era during which it had aequired that great thickness 
possessed in the Cambrian period, must have been enormous as 
compared with the interval between the Cambrian period and our 
own, But during that incaleulable series of epochs, compared 
with which our geological epochs sink into insignificance, there 
existed an ocean, tides, winds, waves, rain, rivers. The agencics 
by which the denudation of continents and filling up of seas have 
all along been carried on, were as active then as now. Endless 
successions of strata must have been formed. And when we ask— 


Where are they? Nature’s obvious reply is—They have been 


destroyed by ths at igneous action to which so great a part of our 
oldest-known strata owe their fusion or me tamorphosis. 

Thus, then, it results, that only the last chapter of the Earth’s 
history has come down to us. The many previous chapters, 


stre tehing back to a time imme; surably remote, have been burnt ; 


and with them all the records of life we may presume they con- 
tained. The greater part of the evidence which might have served 
to settle the Development controversy, is for ever lost; and on 
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neither side can the arguments derived from Geology be con- 
clusive. 

“ But how happen there to be such evidences of progression as 
exist?” it may be asked, “ How happens it that, im ascending 
from the most ancient strata to the most recent ones, we do find a 
succession of organic forms, which, however irregularly, carries us 
from the lower to the higher?” This question scems, at first 
sight, difficult to answer. Nevertheless, we believe it may be 
shown that nothing can be safely infe rred from this apparent pro- 
evession, And the illustration which shows this will, we believe, 
also show how little trust is to be placed in certain geological 
«eneraligzations that appear to be well established. With this 
somewhat elaborate illustration, to which we now pass, our eriti- 
cism may fitly conclude. 

Let us suppose that in a region now covered by wide ocean, 
there begins one of those great and gradual upheavals by which 


new continents are formed. To be precise, let us say that in the 


South Pacifie, midway between New Zealand and Patagonia, the 
sea-bottom has been little by little thrust up toward the surface, 
and is about to emerge. W hat will be the successive phenomena, 
geological and biological, which are likely to take sii before 
this emerging sea-bottom has become another Europe or Asia ? 
The first occurrence will be, that such portions of the incipient 
land as are raised to the level of the waves will be rapidiy denuded 
by them; their soft substance will be torn up by the breakers, 
carried away by the local currents, and deposited in neighbouring 
deeper water. Successive small upheavals will bring new and 
larger areas within reach of the waves; a fresh portion will each 
time be carried off from the surfaces previously denuded ; and 


further, some of the newly-formed strata, being elevated nearly 


to the level of the water, will be torn up and rede posited. In the 
lapse of time, the harder formations of the upraised sea-bottom 
will be uncovered. These, being less easily destroyed, will remain 


permanently above the surface; and at their margins there will 
arise the usual production of beach-sand, and pebbles. While in 
the slow process of this clevation, going on at the rate of perhaps 
two or three feet in a century, most of the sedimentary deposits 
produced will be again and again destroyed and re- formed; there 
will, in those adjace nt areas of subsidence which accompany areas 
of elevation, be more or less continuous suecessions of these new 
strata. And now, what will be the character of these new strata ? 


They will necessarily contain scarecly any txaces of life. The 
central re gions of our great oceans are bare of all but the lowest or- 
ganisms—no fish, no crustaceans save of the very minute 


degraded types, no molluses cxeept the humble Pteropods. A 


new land raised in the midst of this aqueous desert would there- 


fore not only be without terrestrial life, but its shores would have 
scarcely any marine life: with the exception of Alge and 
Zoophy tes, the germs of which might pretty early be brought by 
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drift sea-weed ; its shores would be tenantless. And thus the first 
formed strata, like the Cambrian of our geologists, would be 
practically “ azoic ””— would contain only such occasional traces of 


fucoids, &e., as are found in the most ancient rocks of Great 


Britain and Ireland, Imagine now that the processes we have 
briefly indicated continue—that the emerging land, spite of denu- 
dation, becomes wider in extent, and fringed by higher and more 
varied shores ; and imagine, further, that there still go on those 
ocean currents which, at long intervals, convey from far distant 


shores immigrant forms of life. W hat will result? The mere lapse of 


time will of course favour the introduction of such new forms : ad- 
mitting, as it must, of those combinations of fit conditions, which, 
under the law of probabilities, can occur only at very distant 
intervals. Add to this, that the increasing area of the emerging 
land implies the increasing length of its coast; from which there 
follows a longer line of contact with the streams and waves 
that bring drifting masses, and, therefore, a greater chance that 
germs of fresh life will be stranded. And once more, the com- 
paratively varied character of the shores, involving increased 
variety of physical conditions, will furnish suitable habitats for 
more numerous species. So that as the elevation proceeds, there 
are three separate causes conspiring to introduce additional 
marine plants and animals, To what classes will the increasing 


fauna be for a long period confined? Of course, to classes of 


which individuals, or their germs, are most liable to be carried far 
away from their native shores by floating sea-weed or drift- 
wood; to classes which are also le rast likely to perish in transit, 
or from change of climate ; and to those w hich can best finda sab. 
sistence around coasts comparatively bare of life. Evidently then, 
corals, annelids, inferior molluses, and crustaceans, &e., will chiefly 
constitute the early fauna. The large predatory members of 
these classes will be later in establishing themselves: not only 
because the creatures they prey upon must precede them ; but also 
because, being more complex, they, or their ova, must be less likely 
to survive the journey, and the ‘change of conditions. Thus the 
strata deposited next after those which we concluded would be 
almost “ azoic,’’ would contain the remains of invertebrata, allied 
to those found near the shores of Australia and South America. 
Of such invertebrate remains, the lower beds would furnish com- 
paratively few genera, and these of relatively low type; while in 
the upper beds the number of genera would be greater, and the 
type higher : just as among the fossils of our Silurian system. As 
this great geologic change slowly progressed through its long 
history of -arthquakes, volcanic disturbances, minor upheavals 
and subsidences,—as the extent of land became still greater, its 
coast-line still longer and more varied, and the neighbouring sea 
more thickly inhabited by the inferior forms of life ; there would 
result a fit habitat for the lowest division of the vertebrata, In 
order of time, fish would naturally come after the invertebrata ; 
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both as being less likely to have their ova transported across the 


uninhabited waste of waters, and as requiring for their subsistence 


a pre-existing fauna. They might be expected to make their 
appearance along with _the predaceous crustaceans; as they 
do in the uppermost Silurian rocks, And here, too, let us remark, 
that as during this long epoch we have been deseribing, the sea 
would have made great inroads on those parts of the continent that 
had remained stationary, and would probably in some places have 
worked its way inland till it reached masses of igneous or meta- 
morphic rocks, there might, in course of time, arise by the 
decomposition and denudation of such rocks, local deposits 
coloured with oxide of iron, like our Old Red Sandstone ; and in 
these deposits might be buried the remains of the fish then peopling 
the neighbouring sea. 

The upheaval still gomg on, and the continent in the vast 
stretch of geologic epochs becoming gradually larger, spite of 
denudations and local sinkings, let us now ask what would be 
the state of its surface? For a long period its desert of naked 
rocks and pebbles would bear traces only of the humblest forms 
of vegetable life, such as we find in grey and orange patches on 
our own rugged mountain sides ; for these alone could flourish on 
such a surface, and their spores would be the most readily trans- 
ported. When, by the decay of such protophytes, and that 
decomposition of rock effected by them, there had resulted a fit 
habitat for mosses, these, of which the germs might readily be 
conveyed in drifted trees, would begin to spread. A soil having 
been eventually thus produced, it would become possible for 
plants of higher organization to find root-hold; and as in the 
way we have described the continent grew larger, and had more 
multiplied relations with winds and waters, such higher plants 
might be expected ultimately to have their seeds transferred from 
the nearest lands. After something like a flora had thus colonized 
the surface, it would become possible for insects to exist; 
and of terrestrial creatures insects would manifestly be the first 
to find their way from elsewhere. As, however, land life, both 
vegetable and animal, is much less likely than marine life to sur- 
vive the accidents of transport from distant shores ; it is clear that 
long after the sea surrounding this new continent had acquired a 
varied flora and fauna, the continent itself would still be com- 
paratively bare ; and thus that the early strata, like our Silurians, 
would afford no traces of terrestrial life. By the time that something 
like the size of Europe had been reached, we may fairly suppose 
a luxuriant vegetation to have been acquired. Under what cir- 
cumstances are we likely to find this vegetation fossilized? A 
large continent implies large rivers. Large rivers are liable to 
have deltas. Deltas, as we know from extant cases, possess a 
rank vegetation, and afford the conditions needful for preserving 
it in the shape of coal-beds. Observe, then, that while in the 
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carly history of such a continent a carboniferous period could not 
occur, the oceurrence of a carbonifcrous period would become 
probable after long continued upheavals had uncovered a large 
area. As in our own sedimentary scries, coal-beds would make 
their appearance only after there had been enormous accumu- 
lations of earlier strata charged with marine fossils. 

Let us ask next in what order the higher forms of animal life 
would make their appearance. We have seen how, in the succession 
of marine forms, there would necessarily be something like a 
progress from the lower to the higher; bringing us in the end to 
predaceous molluses, crustaceans, and fish. We have now to 
consider what are likely to succeed fish. Clearly, after marine 
creatures, those which would have the greatest ‘chance of sur- 
viving the voyage would be amphibious reptiles: both because 
they are more tenacious of life than higher animals, and because 
they would be less completely out of their element. Especially 
might we expect to be conveyed, such amphibious reptiles as can 
live in both fresh and salt water, like alligators; and such as are 
drifted out of the mouths of great rivers on floating trees, as 
ILumboldt says the Orinoco alligators are. Thus a creature like 
the teleosaur of the upper Devonian rocks, is about the most 
likely immigrant next after the creatures that are strictly marine. 
It is further manifest, that reptiles; of other kinds would be 
umong the earliest vertebrata to people the new continent. If 
we consider what will occur on one of those natural rafts of trecs, 
soil, and matted vegetable matter, sometimes swept out to sea by 
such currents as the Mississippi, with a miscellaneous living cargo 
upon it; we shall sce that while the active, hot-blooded, highly- 
organized creatures will soon die of starvation and exposure, the 
inert, cold-blooded ones, which can go long without food, will live 
perhaps for weeks; and so, out of the chances from time to 
time occurring during long ‘periods, reptiles will be the first to 
get safely landed on foreign shores: as indeed they are even now 
known sometimes to be. The transport of mammalia being com- 
paratively precarious, must, in the order of probability, be longer 
postponed ; and is indeed unlikely to occur until by ‘the enlarge- 
ment of the new continent the distance of its shores from 
adjacent lands has been greatly diminished, or the formation of 
intervering islands had iner eased the chances of survival. As- 
suming, however, that the facilities of immigration had become 
adequate ; which would be the first mammals to arrive and live? 
Not large herbivores ; for they would be soon drowned if by any 
accident carried out to sea. Not the carnivora; for these would 
lack appropriate food, even if they outlived the voyage. Small 
quadrupeds frequenting trees, and feeding on insects, would be 
those most likely both to be drifted away from their native lands 
and to find fit food in a new one. Such insectivorous mammals 
as those found in the Trias and the Stonesfield slate, are those 
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which might naturally be looked for as the pioneers of the higher 
vertebrata. And if we suppose the facilities of communication to 
be again increased, either by the further shallowing of the inter- 
vening sea and the consequent multiplication of islands, or by an 
actual junction of the new continent with an old one through 
continued upheavals; we should finally have an influx of the 
larger and more perfect mammals. 

Thus, then, it is manifest that the successive sedimentary 
deposits formed while this new continent was undergoing gradual 
clevation, would seem to furnish clear evidence of a general pro- 
gress in the formsof life. That lands thus raised up in the midst 
of a wide ocean would first give origin to unfossiliferous strata ; 
next to strata containing only the lowest marine forms; next to 
strata containing higher marine forms, ascending finally to 
fish ; and that the strata above these would contain re ptiles, ‘then 
small mammals, then great mammals; seems to us to be demon- 
strable from the known laws of organic life. And if the suc- 
cession of fossils presented by the strata of this supposed new 
continent, would thus simulate the suecession presented by our 
own sedimentary series; must we not say that our own sedi- 
mentary series very possibly records nothing more than the phe- 
homena accompanying one of these great upheavals ! ? We think 
this must be considered not only possible, but highly probable: har- 
monizing as it docs with the unavoidable conclusion before 
pointed out, that geological changes must have been going on for 
a period immeasurably greater than that of which we have records, 
And if the probability of this conclusion be admitted, it must be 
admitted that the facts of Paleontology can never suffice either to 
prove or disprove the Development Hypothesis; but that the 
most they can do is, to show whether the last few pages of the 
Earth’s biological history are or are not in harmony with this 
hypothesis—whether the existing flora and fauna can or can not 
be affiliated upon the flora and fauna of the most recent geologic 
times, 
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Ir would be an amusing, if it were not also a somewhat painful 
occupation, to watch the growth, progress, and decline of the 


occasional assaults upon abuses which are made by the British 
public. The action of opinion upon such subjects reminds us of 
the criticism which has been passed since the days of Cesar upon 
the behaviour of the French in war,—that their first onset is of 
marvellous vigour, but that they become disheartened if they meet 
with a steady resistance. Nothing seems more easy than to blow 


up publie feeling apparently to a white heat upon almost any 
matter which bears upon social life. A letter in the Times— 
whether sensible or foolish is of little consequence—is enough for 
a beginning. Then comes an answer, in which correspondent 
No. 1 is patted on the back, or politely called an idiot, as the case 


may be. Then a few lines of expostulation from some devil's 
advocate, perhaps bond fide, perhaps with a public-spirited view of 
striking out more light. Then one of the accredited correspon- 
dents of the paper, who turn out, like the Queen’s cream-coloured 
horses, on extraordinary occasions,—“ 8. G.0.,” or “ Habitans in 


Siceo,” drives into the arena with quadrupedant sound; his com- 


munication is placed in “leaded” type, and heads a column. At 
this point, old ladies, in and out of the clubs, begin to wake up 
and ask each other, whether they have seen that letter in the 
Times? It becomes a topic of conversation at dinner, sometimes 


before, sometimes not till after, the ladies have quitted the table ; 


and Punch perhaps strikes in with a copy of verses, or a little 
woodeut. In a day or two, when the general mind is ripe enough 
for it, down comes the ‘‘ Thunderer” himself with a leading 
article, giving a backhander to one set of correspondents, taking 
the “leaded” ones gently to task, summing up the whole question, 
and settling it to the entire satisfaction of that large number of 
its readers who feel that by this time they have had quite as many 


ideas presented to them as they are well able to carry, and who, 
being always of the opinion of the last writer, are not inclined to 


play the shuttlecock to opposing newspapers any longer, Those 
who are not so satisfied, now begin a series of epistles on their 
own account, thanking the editor for his “ extremely able article,” 


and perhaps proposing some practical measure. By this time 
several weeks have elapsed, and the subject is taken up in a grave 


manner in one of the quarterly reviews ; or else if the topic is an 
innocent and lively one, we have a piece de circonstance at the 


* Out of the Depths. The Story of a Woman's Life. Cambridge, Mac- 
millan, 1859. 
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Adelphi or Olympic. When the snowball is a little bigger, one 
of those restless, aggressive, perspiring fellows, who are always 
“getting up” something, begins to organize a society; possibly 
with the most disinterested and philanthropic intentions, possibly 
from a mere unconscious craving for notoriety. With him 
coalesces,—forming his “ base,’ chemically speaking,—an indi- 
vidual of that curious species which appears to exist by being 
treasurer or secretary to some twenty societies at once, which is 


great at the concoction of circulars, and quite a connoisseur in the 
taste of postage-stamps. A nobleman is caught for president, a 
prospectus is issued, and a meeting at Willis’s Rooms, or the 
Freemasons’ Tavern, inaugurates the society. Then comes the 
speechifying phase of the matter; there is a fervid oration from a 
bishop ; some political economy from an M.P. ; and statistics from 
the seeretary. Somebody has been put at the mouth of a blind alley 


to watch how many people go to church, and how many “ round 
the corner ;” all go round the corner but one, and he only goes to 


church to pick pockets, ‘These figures are received with “sen- 
sation,” there is a profound conviction that something ought to 


be done, but the meeting doesn’t quite know what ;—the society is 
finally quieted by assurance from the president that the committee 
will not ‘relax their efforts” till they have wrought ‘some ame- 
lioration” in the shocking state of affairs laid before them ; and, 


the first gush of popular enthusiasm being expended, the society 


is left to its natural working. As regards the general public, the 
whole thing generally drops out of their sight after this stage is 
reached, unless it should happen to be revived by being made the 
subject of a novel, in which case a certain amount of renewed 
interest is attracted towards it, and some curiosity is manifested 


about the result which the society’s organization has produced, 
Our readers have probably not forgotten that that part of the 
public, which delights in newspaper controversy, not long ago 
turned its mind to the subject of Prostitution—and that a vast 
deal of nonsense, and some sense, was talked and written upon the 


subject. Notwithstanding the efforts which were supposed to be 
made to abate one of the most glaring nuisances of the metropolis, 
we do not perceive that the nightly assemblages in certain quarters 
have in any degree diminshed, nor is there any reason to believe 
that the spasmodic attempts which energetic vestrymen make for 


the purification of Marylebone, have any other result than that of 


making the evil in question sporadic instead of concentrated. 

The subject is not one on which people are likely to produce a 
novel or funny magazine article offhand, as on the “ frugal mar- 
riage question,” or “dinners @ /a Russe ;” and the transactions of 


the Social Science Congresses and the works of Mr. Acton are the 
only places in which the subject seems to have been pursued with 


much vigour. When we say that we have had no fiction on the 
subject, we ought perhaps to except the two letters in the Times, 
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which appeared when the topic was ripe, and which that journal 
endeavoured to persuade the public were really written by a 
member of the class they purported to describe. There was suf- 
ficient internal evidence to show that this could not possibly be 
the case. Had it, in fact, been so, we should have thought that 
few compositions more damaging to morality had ever appeared. 
They were directly calculated to give the he to the axiom that 


honesty is the best policy—if honesty can be held to inelude 


female honour—and there was much in them which was calculated 
to operate with dangerous force upon young and excitable imagi- 
nations. We believe that the more sensible part of the public 
came to the conclusion that they were written by a clever literar 

man, who wished to show the philanthropic world that it had em- 


barked in a erusade with the obstacles to which it was most im- 
perfectly acquainted, and that the temptations which operate 
towards the corruption of women, must be fairly met and weighed 
before any steps could be taken for their reformation. 

The author of the book before us holds a brief for the other 
side. It depicts the career of a prostitute—her fall, her prosperity, 


her misery, her repentanee, and her social and spiriteal rehabilita- 
tion. It is written in an autobiographical form, and we perceive 
that one or two of our contemporaries have treated it as being the 
bond fide composition of the individual whose adventures it pro- 
fesses to describe. We should have been surprised if this had 


been really the case, and an examimation of the book makes it 


evident that it is the work of some well-meaning, though not 
very judicious person, who has had unusual opportunities of 
obse rving the darker side of this social evil. We shall therefore 


treat it as a work of fiction and not an “autobiography,” and 


shall attempt to glance at some of the problems it suggests, and 
to discover, whether it is likely to effect the good which its author 
evidently expects. 

The chief incidents in the narrative are soon told. Mary Smith 
is the daughter of the head gardener at a large country- -house. 
A young Oxford man meets her, f falls in love, anil promises her 
marriage, Clandestine interviews take place, at which her pas- 
sionate fondness for him is unreservedly displayed. He feels their 
danger, and determines to withdraw till they can be married, 
but at her request comes once more, and makes shipwreck of all 
his good resolutions. Before he can carry his matrimonial inten- 
tions into effect, he dies of a fever; her story is disbelieved; she 


gives birth to a dead child, quits home, and throws herself on the 
world and the streets. After being in turn the mistress of a 
young nobleman and two barristers, she is reduced to a lower 
grade of her occupation, and exhausts all the most miserable 


experiences, the “splendour and the havoc” of a“ gay” life. An 
accidental meeting with a clergyman throws the seeds of re pent- 
ance into her mind, and the death of a girl of her own class, less 
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depraved and hardened than herself, completes the change, and 
determines her to quit her career at once and for ever, In the 


attempt to procure honest employment, she suffers the penal- 


ties commonly inflicted on people who try to reform; but a 
timely application to the clergyman whom she had formerly met 
with, is the means of introducing her to a number of friends who 
place her in a perfectly respectable position, and restore her to her 


family, She has eventually an offer of a suitable marriage, but its 


realization is forestalled by an illness which terminates in her death. 

Into the literary merits of such a book as this it is scarcely 
worth while to enter very deeply. We should do so if we were 
dealing with a French novel, because with a French author we 
should assume that the artistic point of view was the one in which 

’ ‘ . i) 

he chiefly wished his work to be regarded. In France, the fact 
that a certain phase of life exists, seems to be considered a sufti- 
cient justification for representing it in fiction, and a career which 
no one would desire to see actually realized may be made interest- 
ing by the verisimilitude with which it is delineated, and the 
insight into human nature which the author displays. We feel 
that it increases our knowledge of life and manners, and we do 
not trouble ourselves even to ask whether there is any ulterior 
object to be effected by depicting them. In England the ease is 
different, and fiction has not pushed the “ realistic ” or “ positive ” 
theory to any more questionable extreme than the exhibition of a 
quantity of exceedingly uninteresting domestic life, in which all 
the qualities which we look for in a really good novel appear to be 
gradually becoming subordinate to mere photographie accuracy of 
unimpressive detail. In both the above cases, the way in which 
the thing is told is everything, the purpose hardly anything. But 
a novelist with a “ purpose” is usually obliged to sacrifice a great 
deal of his art in the interest of his morality. If he isa man of first- 
rate genius he may make the one compatible with the other; but 
this is a suecess given to few ; and most writers find that, practically 
speaking, they must make a choice between the zsthetic and im- 
proving elements of their task. The author of this story, though he 
has evidently a good deal of power, has not quite the comprehen- 
siveness which would enable him to satisfy the requirements of 
art as well as morality; and, as his object is a moral one, he has 
naturally placed all that relates to it in the foreground. Thus his 
writing shows breadth rather than delicacy ; the descriptions are ex- 
tremely general, and little pains are bestowed on any but the cen- 
tral figure. The autobiographic method of narration is closely ad- 
hered to, and characters, on which a writer of another kind would 
have expended much elaboration, are only treated in so far as they 
relate to Mary Smith herself; nor, though she professes to be a 
good judge of motives and persons, does she give anything like 
minute traits of feeling or disposition. No attempt is made to 
overstep the limitations which the construction of the story 
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naturally imposes. A certain coarseness of handling is observable 
throughout; in the subordinate personages, the lights are all 


white, the shadows all black, the colours without gradation, and 


the outlines have a hard and definite edge. They rank, on the 
whole, with the sort of people that we should meet with in Mr. 
Warren’s novels ; the good ones are rather mawkish, and the average 
somewhat conventional. We are not, as we have said, disposed to 


lay much stress upon these points as defects, Mary Smith herself 
is the figure upon which most trouble has been bestowed, and she 
is described with a good deal of minuteness as well as vigour. We 
shall give a tolerably clear idea of the kind of power displayed in the 
story, to those whe know Mr. J. A. Froude’s writings, by saying 
that it closely reminds us of his tale called Louisa Varden, which 
appeared in the Oxford and Cambridge Review, and of some of the 


darker scenes in his Shadows of the Clouds ; but there is less tender- 
ness of feeling and less poetic brilliancy of language. The details of 
Mary Smith’s career seem well selected, and those who have had 


the most unprejudiced opportunities of observation would probably 


be of opinion that they represented with sufficient aceuracy the 
common vicissitudes of the class to which she belongs. It is to 
be observed, however, that the author has felt himself obliged to 
make his heroine a somewhat exceptional person. Though he 
does not shrink from a thing because it is repulsive, he could 
hardly have ventured to delineate the average variety of the 
species, and even if he had got over this difficulty, the task of 
throwing interest round the reformation of a character at once 
commonplace and vicious, would have proved a more formidable 
obstacle. Mary Smith is not by any means a commonplace 


person; she is naturally refined, is quick and intelligent, is 
capable of a good deal of mental cultivation (she is described as 
being taught to like Shakespeare by one of the men with whom 
she lives), and is, moreover, of orderly and industrious habits, 
and an excellent needlewoman. As these are not the qualities 
which usually drag a girl down to the dregs of society, or keep 
her there if she chances to have fallen, the author has been obliged 
to make her besetting sin that of inordinate vanity, and to endow 
her with animal passions of very much more than the average 
degree of strength. In order also to delineate her career in its 
proper vileness, she is painted in colours, which though probably 
not the least exaggerated as a picture of such a person in real life, 
form a most startling contrast both with her early education and 
with her subsequent respectability. Considering the original un- 
truthfulness and want of principle, and the vixenish brutality which 
she displays on two rather important occasions, it is difficult to see 
where the material is obtained for the spiritual edification which 
takes place afterwards, Her fall at first is such as might have 
been expected from a girl who had mixed a great deal with too 
knowing companions of her own age, but Mary Smith tells us 
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that she was peculiarly free from this sort of contamination ; and 
if she yielded without this excuse, then her faults are made to ap- 


pear rather as the result of innate depravity than of external 


temptation, and her reformation and respectability wear a still 
more incredible aspect. 

We think that the author might have made the picture both 
more complete and more impressive if he had expanded certain 


parts which are now passed over with a mere general statement. 
The following passage will be understood without further preface :— 


* At last the time came when I was to part with Mr. Pleader. The exact 
occasion of it I cannot relate ; but I must merely preface it with what I 
would gladly leave out ; yet, if my story is to be told, that must go abroad 


with it too. When a woman has made total shipwreck of her virtue, every 


other good quality is ready to leave her. The mind is, as it were, shaken 
from its roots, and all is loose and disjointed there. Truth quickly falls 
from its branch and rots on the ground, and so does gratitude ; and thus 
it need cause no surprise that 1 was not faithful even to the degrading 
position I held, either as regards my first protector or my second. 

“Tlow should it be otherwise than that those ties which seek to link 


human beings in bonds of selfishness and sin should be found too frail to 
withstand even the slightest impulse of whim or fancy ? I have learnt that 


the only power which can ever truly bind one human soul to another, is the 
power of a pure love!” 


No doubt this is quite true, but when Mary Smith tells us 
immediately afterwards that she “wishes to portray her frame 


of mind rather than her actions throughout all that time,” we 
feel that the frame of mind which leads to the rupture of such 
ties would not have formed the least instructive portion of her 
biography. Probably not even the “hideous life pictures, the 
delirious rout, the hollow dreadful merriment,” are so corroding to 
the moral nature as the enforced leisure in which time is given to 


dwell upon them in their full deformity, and to which anything, 
even a lapse into further degradation, comes to be felt as a weleome 
interruption. Solitude is always terrible ; it is soeven to one who 
has intellectual resources, comfortable circumstances, and a good 


conscience ; how ghastly it must be to those who have no recre- 
ation but excitement, no subsistence but that which is gained by 
the worst form ef bodily slavery, and no memories to look back 


upon but those of lost innocence and forfeited affection! In 
almost every other situation in life, there is hope and motive for 


exertion—here there is none; for when the tie between two per- 
sons is selfishness, disguised by a thin varnish of sentiment, and is 


perhaps, after all, mainly dependant upon custom, it is difficult to 
imagine what there can be to look forward to, or what inducement 
can exist to develope even the most superficial capacities of attain- 


ment. Even in the most favourable point of view that can be con- 
ceived of the relation described in the above extract, there must be 
dreary blanks in a woman’s existence which it will always remain 
impossible to fill up. She is practically condemned to the society 
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of one single person, during the comparatively short time when she 
is not obliged to be alone. From that of her own sex she is 
almost entirely cut off, because it is difficult to find any one 
similarly circumstanced whose envy, in a pecuniary point of view, 
she will neither excite nor experience. ‘That of the other sex is 
equally denied to her, because the only men of whom her protector 
would not feel jealous would find her companionship tiresome in 
comparison with that of reputable women. As she can hardly be 
expected to stay at home to improve her mind, and as one who has 
broken through the most stringent moral rules is not very likely 
to be circumscribed by those of etiquette, it is not very wonderful 
if she makes some fresh acquaintance. This she may intend at 
first to be a perfectly innocent way of passing the time—but, with 
an unconscious prescience of what may happen, she conceals it— 
and as men do not usually, on their side, intend anything ap- 
proaching to a platonic friendship, it becomes a mere question of 
perseverance, opportunity, and adroitness. The first step taken, 
fresh deceptions of a similar kind become a matter of course ; 
and, though a genuine preference may continue to be felt for the 
nominal owner, the sense of honour is so dulled, and the feeling of 
gratitude so warped, that these derelictions from such morality as 
she is supposed to retain, sit lightly enough on the conscience. 
There are women, indeed, whose notions of the comparative import- 
ance of duties are so corrupted, that unfaithfulness to a protector 
seems to them a perfectly venial offence, and one which, so long as 
other obligations of their position are obeyed, they have a right to 
commit if they can do so without discovery. They are like ser- 
vants, who, as long as they perform their duties punctually, are in 
their place when required, and take general care of their master’s 
property, conceive that the rest of their time is their own, and that 
they are accountable to no one for its disposal. A woman who 
has arrived at this state of mind is, of course, free from the feelings 
of oppressive solitude we have described, for she has found means 
to drown thought and occupy leisure; and the little expedients 
and subterfuges to which she is in most cases driven in order to 
avoid detection, form an exercise of perverted ingenuity which in 
time comes to have its own exciting charm. The new lover may 
be inferior to the old in every respect—but he is new; his 
attentions are fresh, and flatter her with the renewal of feelings 
which have now crystallized into the sameness of routine. If such 
temptations have power, as we know they often have, over women 
who are honourably married, but whom the labours of a profession, 
or of public life, unavoidably deprive of much of their husbands’ 
society, what resistance to them can be expected from one who is 
bound by a tie which, while it is a constant witness to her weak- 
ness of principle, can offer in its own nature no compensating 
security against capricious change? The book is so powerfully 
written in many parts, that if the situation which we have endea- 
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voured to sketch from imagination had occurred to the author, we 
have no doubt that the materials to which he has, or could have 
had, access, would have enabled him to paint it with startling 
effect, and to make it one of the most solemn warnings of his 
book, We say warnings, because there is no warning like the 
view—if it can be presented to us—of the second step in an un- 
lawful career. We may be blinded by passion when we enter 
upon the first; we may sophisticate with our conscience till we 
believe evil good, and good evil; or, with more subtle delusion, 
imagine that we are exceptions to the general law, and that we can 
afford to embark with impunity upon a course which we have 
hitherto always condemned in others. But when an act is set 
before us, unillumined by the spurious glamour of imme- 
diate temptation, and yet springing by a natural and inevitable 
sequence from that which we are about to commit; then, if ever, 
the scales may fall from our eyes, and we may see, refracted by 
the prism of conscience, the gulf that is yawning to receive us. 
For one moment the siren lifts her robe, and we see the fleshless 
bones and eyeless skulls which once gazed as eagerly upon her as 
we do. So, too, awoman may be deceived by romantic enthusiasm 
into spurning social laws as mere conventionalities, and into be- 
lieving that the almighty power of love can be chained, like the 
demon by the spell of an enchanter, to do her bidding for ever- 
more; yet even she would recoil could she see the ropes of sand 
he has woven for her falling to pieces by their own weight, and 
herself estimating that which she has risked everything to be- 
stow, at so little, that she is ready to pass it on from hand to 
hand as the reward of a few flattering speeches and easy assidui- 
ties. Such a prospect as this would never be deliberately chosen, 
for a woman always fancies that when she has made the first fatal 
step she has sacrificed all that she will ever be called upon to pay 
as the price of her wishes. She does not know that the evil 
principle has much more work for her yet, and that she has a 
great deal further to fall before it will be satisfied. Hence the 
shame which the author describes his heroine as feeling under 
the circumstances which our extract describes is truly placed. 
Nothing probably so hardens a woman, and brutalizes her sense 
of right so utterly, as the infidelities which usually precede the 
severance of a connection. ‘Those whe, as seems to be often the 
case, betake themselves at once to the lowest grades of their occu- 
pation, though their nature may be originally of a lower kind, 
have not, in effect, fallet so low; because they have broken through 
fewer obligations. With them there is no disguise, and no neces- 
sity for concealment, and much less inducement to falsehood. 
But with those whom we have been describing the case is 
different ; it is like a distant prospect which is broken by a suc- 
cession of intervening objects compared with one which is entirely 
uninterrupted, In the former case we are conscious of the dis- 
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tance, in the latter not. Thus a woman who goes to the bottom 
of the social scale at once, perhaps impairs her moral nature less 
than she who reaches it by a series of falls, The former rather 
smothers and buries it, the latter fritters it gradually away. One 
of the means by which this last result is effected is the habitual 
lying to which she is certain to have recourse, a fault which Mary 
Smith confesses she found to be the most difficult of all to over- 
come, 

We proceed to notice some other questions which the book has 
suggested to our consideration, Mary Smith tells us that the 
classes from which fallen women come is almost entirely the lower 
ones. She never but once met any one who could be called a 
lady, and the position of this person’s parents could hardly be said 
to form an exception to the rule. To find anything like a general 
law in social abuses is often the first step to a remedy. To what 
causes does this fact point? In great measure, no doubt, to the 
circumstance that the poor have but few friends, and that when 
they fall there is no one to lift them up. Also, in the condition 
of persons like Mary Smith, there is little command of money, or 
of means to veil the consequences of a fault by allowing a woman 
to live in retirement. Then there are greater obstacles to a pro- 
digal daughter’s repentance and return; there is the bitter feeling 
on the part of those who have almost nothing but their good name, 
towards one who has sullied it, and the more open expression of 
contempt and dislike from former friends. All these causes, how- 
ever, point to the state of matters after the commission of the fault. 
Is there no “condition precedent” to be discovered from the fact 
noticed? The case seems to be that, from circumstances over 
which they have no control, the humbler classes are unable to 
exercise sufficient watchfulness over their children to avert this 
kind of danger. They are not wealthy enough to indulge in the 
very beneficial luxury of etiquette, The code of observances which 
surrounds the movements of the female sex in the upper and 
middle ranks of society has often been made a subject of ridicule 
by those who, possibly, have never reflected how much depends 
upon these apparently insignificant precautions. The nature of 
women cannot be essentially different in the higher and lower 
classes ; why is it that girls are more frequently seduced in the 
one than in the other? Mainly, we imagine, because in the latter 
case there is no such thing as etiquette. A girl in the lower 
classes is obliged to walk about by herself; so is a young lady; 
but a young lady is taught that she is not to enter into conver- 
sation with strangers, while in the other instance the principle is 
far less regularly insisted on; in fact, some young women have a 
notion that it would be a manque de politesse not to answer even a 
stranger who happens to accost them. Well, we know the rest: 
chdteau qui parle et femme qui écoute.... Suppose the young 
ladies of Belgravia were in the habit of turning out at ten at night 
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to visit their dear friends in Tyburnia, and of returning at twelve or 
so, alone or in couples,—we fear that “ not all the blood of all the 
Howards” would prevent occasional lapses. Captain Whyte Mel- 
ville, in his Kate Coventry, describes a young lady,—who walks in 
Hyde Park alone (where she is not left alone long), and who 
does in other respects pretty much as she likes,—who certainly goes 
far to compromise herself, and gets into situations which to a girl 
of a more yielding character would be exceedingly perilous. 
There are some persons, no doubt, who would be safe anywhere ; 
whose virtue is perfectly impregnable under any circumstances ; 
and there are some, on the contrary, whom no care will prevent 
from going astray; but between these two there is the large class 
of those who are dependent on the circumstances which surround 
them for a great part of their conduct, and who become bad or 
good according to the moral atmosphere they breathe and the 
society into which they are thrown. It is for such as these that 
rules are made, because only such as these are adapted to profit by 
them. Where there are no rules of any kind—no ravelins and 
counterscarps, as it were, to the inner circle of morality, it can 
hardly be wondered at if the natural fortifications are found too 
weak to resist either patient siege or rapid assault. 

Another point which has struck us, is the rather new light in 
which some of the descriptions in this book are adapted to place 
the miseries of the kind of life it deseribes. As we are precluded 
from considering the picture a merely artistic one, it is of course 
intended to have a deterring effect; and we naturally take the 
amount of horror felt at each phase of the heroine’s experience as 
a standard of the degree to which it is calculated to operate in this 
direction. The squalor, want, wretched finery, listless apathy, and 
occasional self-reproach of the class in question have often been 
described, so that we have become almost callous to the topic, 
except when, as by the writer of the letters in the Times last year, 
the existence of this misery is denied. But the active brutality 
which is a much more repulsive, but less prominent, feature in the 
career of fallen women has usually been passed over. The follow- 
ing scenes seem to give an adequate idea of it, and also furnish an 
average specimen of the kind of power which the book displays. 
The first describes a scene between Mary Smith and one of her 
protectors, who has signified his intention of leaving her. She has 
gone to his chambers, and found a party of ladies and gentlemen 
at luncheon with him. ‘Taken by surprise at first, he then 
pretends that she is a client, and leads her into a friend’s room 
opposite :— 


“As I followed Mr. Lincoln into the opposite room—Mr. Wincup’s— 
which was hung round with portraits of race-horses and other sporting 
subjects, I saw him whisper to his clerk, who did not enter with us. When 
we were alone together, and he had shut the door, he turned upon me in 
such fury as I did not think him capable of, and said in a low voice, with 
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fearful imprecations, which it was not his habit to use, ‘Why do you come 
here? curse you!’ His manner and language alone would at any time 
have put me into a passion, but I was in one already from the cause I named 
above ; so I answered as furiously, with language as horrible as his own, 
and very much more loudly, ‘ You know very well why I have come. Do 
you think I’m to be got rid of so easily, and that I’m going to give up to 
somebody else without a struggle for it? you mistake me rather, Mr. 
Lincoln! you’re going to be married, I suppose ?’ 

“<What is that to you? Now listen to me! By Heaven, if you don’t 
go away this instant, promising never to come here again, Ill give you 
over to a policeman as a common street-walker.’ 

“This made my fury boil over. ‘Will you?’ Iscreamed. ‘I'll force my 
way into that room of yours, and tell them all—aye, and her too—who I 
am, and what I’ve been to you;’ and I made a clutch at the door. We 
had a severe struggle here ; and though he could not drag me away, he tore 
my clothes, and bent my bonnet out of all shape ; nor did he escape with- 
out evident marks of the fray. At last, I had just succeeded in opening 
the door, when the great noise of anger and fighting must have brought 
the visitors out of the next room to see what was the matter, even if I had 
not managed to force my way past him; but as soon as we were on the 
landing, I found myself at once in the hands of a policeman, whom Baxter, 
the clerk, had been sent to fetch. I struggled and screamed more furiously 
still, and at once Mr. Lincoln’s door opened, and his friends rushed out to 
ascertain the cause of the uproar. I saw them gaping with astonishment 
at the scene ; I saw the scared faces of the young ladies, and the dubious 
looks of the gentlemen, as I was dragged down the stairs quite exhausted 
with the contlict ; and then I was for the second time taken through the 
public streets, as an offender against the peace, to the station-house. The 
shame of it now had no effect upon me ; but I was very angry. When I came 
to reflect upon my conduct at night, although I was still furious at the 
thoughts of being deserted by Mr. Lincoln, yet my sense told me that I 
had acted a very foolish part: and I was rather frightened lest it might go 
worse with me than I had expected, All that happened, however, was, that 
the next day I was bound over to keep the peace towards Mr. Lincoln. I 
never heard what happened after my visit, or who the people were who 
were his company at the time, or anything about the matter. I was too 
wise to give this gentleman any more trouble after this prompt measure 
on his part. My pride was very much wounded at having been locked up, 
and I would have revenged myself for the indignity if I could, but I never 
saw Mr. Lincoln again. I only know he left London. I often wondered 
afterwards what story he made out to his friends about his female visitor 
of that day.” 


We may remark in passing that there is a certain want of like- 
lihood in the conclusion of this description. Mary Smith, if she 
was “furious” at her desertion, would certainly have told her story 
at the police-office, and in this case Mr. Lincoln’s friends would 
know from the newspapers everything of which they could desire 
to be informed.—Our next extract relates to Mary Smith’s first 
introduction to the clergyman who is one of the instruments of 
her reformation. She has accosted him in Regent Street, and he 
has walked home with her—first taking the precaution of calling 
at his lodgings, to say where he is going, and of having two men 
to follow him to the house; chiefly, however, with the intention 
that they shall be able to watch him through the windows :— 


“ We walked in silence for some time; at last he said, ‘Do you often 
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walk about Regent Street in this way—I mean as you were walking to- 
night ?’ 

we Oh no,’ I said, ‘never ; I am not such a one as that, either ;’ and then 
I poured forth a flood of lies about myself, and the accidental circum- 
stances which had made me come there that evening. 

“*What made you speak to me,’ he said ; ‘do I look like the kind of 
person you wanted to see ?’ 

“T forget exactly what I answered, but I went on talking and chatter- 
ing to him, while he said very little, till we came to the door of the house 
where I lived.” 


* * * * * * * * 


“He then seated himself in the window-seat, and shook his cape from 
his shoulders. I saw his face plainly now for the first time. He was a 
young, good-looking man of thirty, perhaps; and I saw more certainly 
than before that he was a gentleman born; and my experience told me 
that he was not only of a good, but of a very athletic figure, and he had 
« remarkable air of resolution, and yet of sweetness, too, in his face ; I 
was immensely taken with my first view of him. Looking fixedly at me, 
he spoke. ‘ My girl, he said, ‘ you asked me to come home with you, and I 
have come ; but my purpose in so doing is a very different one from what 
you have imagined, no doubt, yet I hope it may not be the less bene- 
ficial to you. 1 had better tell you, first of all, that I am a clergyman, 
and that Iam a married man, also ; this will, perhaps, assure you that I 
am not likely to do you the great wrong you may expect.’ 

“T was so surprised and taken aback by this address, that, at first, I 
scarcely knew what to answer; but I said at length, ‘Oh, bless you! 
clergymen and married men come here quite as often as others; you 
needn’t , 

“ Tfe interrupted me, sternly, ‘ You needn’t tell lies, young woman ; for 
what you have just spoken 7s a Jie, as you know better than I do.’ 

“ My anger was aroused at this, and I answered his rebuke insolently, 
with an imprecation upon him, for I saw plainly that he meant what he 
said, and that I should gain nothing from him. ‘1 tell you,’ he said, quietly, 
‘that if you assert that clergymen and married men come to such places 
as these as often as other people, I do not believe you; he looked at me 
so narrowly, as if he were trying to read a line of truth in my face, that I 
shrank before his gaze. ‘But now,’ he continued, ‘I must keep you no 
longer in false expectation. There is something in your look which makes 
me fancy you were not intended for this kind of thing—something which 
interests me strangely. Is there anything I can say or do which may help 
to raise you out of this most miserable and lost condition ?’ 

“ Again my passion was excited by this, and again I answered insolently 
with curses and vile epithets. 

“Very well,’ he said, standing up, ‘my purpose in coming here has 
failed, yet I hoped better from that face I did, I did indeed. I shall leave 
you now. I only say, turn from hae evil ways now, at once, without delay, 
lest you grow so hardened in a short time that repentance becomes impos- 
sible ; and he turned to go away. 

“Thereupon I sprang up inafury. ‘You think you’re going to cheat 
me with all this canting chaff. If you don’t pay me for your methodis- 
tical nonsense I’ll call up those who will make you in half an instant.’ He 
left the door, the handle of which he had in his hand, and he looked at 
me with a quiet smile, his eyes sparkling with light as he approached me. 

“Do you think you can frighten me with such a threat as that?’ he 
said, scornfully ; ‘I should not have come here, were I not prepared for 
anything and everything. Alas! I always am, and always was only too 
ready for a row. Call your bullies up and see how they will like it. 
Let them try to hinder me from going out if they can.’ He looked s0 
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brave and strong as he spoke, that I could not help admiring him, though 
my rage was still hot; I made a sudden spring at the door, locked it, and 
drew out the key, and retreated with it to the other side of the room. ‘ No, 
no, my girl,’ he said, grimly, ‘it won’t do. That won't keep me in;’ and 
then, with one hand, and with an exhibition of strength and power that 

uite amazed me, he wrenched off the lock and box altogether from the 

oor, which of course flew open. At another time I should have flown 
into a still greater passion at this, and have raised all the house by the 
noise I would have made ; but there was something about this man which 
overawed me as no man had ever overawed me before, and I began to cry, 


partly with baffled rage, partly at thinking of the expense which this 
accident would cause, and which I could ill afford, trifling though it must 
be; and partly from some other feelings which | did not try to fathom at 


the time, but which were caused by old recollections flooding upon me, and 
the contrast between myself and this stranger.” 


This gentleman was fortunately a muscular Christian, and had 
also assistance within reach, or he might have found himself in an 


awkward position, and Mary Smith, herself, probably not the 


least efficient of his assailants. We have intimated that these are 
among the most effective passages in the book, by which we mean 
that, independently of the force of description, which is con- 
siderable, they are calculated to shock a reader, whether male or 


female, perhaps more than any other portions of the story. 


Novelists have often described to us the seducer meeting his 


former victim in the street, and his compunction at the misery he 
has wrought. Between the silly trusting girl who was innocent 
as long as he allowed her to be so, and the wretched object who 
has lost every trace of youth, health, and modesty, there is no 
doubt a fearful contrast ; yet how much more ghastly is the dif- 


ference between the quiet creature who once seemed incapable of 


a rough word, and the fierce virago whom the above extracts place 
before us? Frankenstein would have paused had he reflected on 
the being he was about to call into existence, without the moral 
nature, but with all the most violent passions of humanity; and 


the most hardened corruptor of innocence might be equally scared, 


could he follow out in imagination the consequences of what he 


meditates, and see the full development of the fiend he is on the 
point of creating. Nor would women be less deterred from the 
first step in the downward career, if in some magic mirror they 
could see clearly pictured all the subsequent stages of their coming 


degradation—not only poverty and misery, for these are imagi- 
nable, but the falsehood, the treachery, the violence, the thorough 


abandonment of every womanly quality, the reduction of that 
which has been surrounded with the halo of sentiment and pas- 
sion, to a base commercial bargain between lust and avarice, and 
the self-contempt succeeded by a yet more revolting recklessness, 
which finally crusts over and hardens into the callousness of a 


demon all the finer sensibilities of the soul. Some, indeed, are 


so deterred. Endowed with, perhaps, a larger than ordinary share 
of common sense, and unincumbered by the acuteness of feeling 
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which leads a girl to undergo anything in preference to facing the 
scorn of her friends and relatives, some women perceive plainly 
that whatever may be in store for them at home, it cannot be put 


in comparison for a moment with the fate they see at work around 
them. They have taken the first plunge, but not so deep but 


that they can yet draw back. They feel the first inroads of a 


vicious life upon their health, and they have not learnt to quench 
their disgust at the folly and heartlessness of the community to 
which wd are introduced. Their motive for withdrawal may be 


mere worldly prudence, and they may be strangers all their lives 


to the spiritual reformation which Mary Smith is deseribed to 


have experienced. Yet, surely we should be thankful that any 
motive can be found capable of arresting one human being in so 
terrible a path. Though it may not be the love of virtue, but simply 
the fear of the consequences of vice, which produces this effect, 


we must be careful not to throw a doubt upon the genuineness of 


her restoration, but by treating it as that which it professes to be, 
strive rather to convert it into a reality. When people profess a 
particular course of action, and all the world acts as if it believed 
them, what was mere hypocrisy not unfrequently becomes steady 
habit. 

But the most difficult question suggested by this book is, 


whether it ought ever to have appeared at all? Tt is published 


in the form of a novel, and its details are thus brought under 
the notice of those by whom novels are generally read. Unmar- 
ried girls know of the existence of “improper people” in a 
general sort of way, just as they know many other things which 


they never realize in thought: the question is, whether it is right 


that they should be enabled to learn all about them? There is, 


perhaps, something to be said on both sides; though it may be at 
once admitted that those who desire women to be kept in the 
completest possible state of ignorance upon these subjects have 
by far the best case of the two. Entire purity of thought and 


imagination, though not perhaps absolutely incompatible with 


a knowledge of forbidden things, is found in practice to be so in 


the great majority of cases. Contrast the knowinyness of a young 
lady who has learnt all that is frequently learnt at school, with the 
freshness and simplicity of a girl entirely brought up at home. 
Which does a man usually prefer when he is choosing a wife ? 


Or, supposing this freshness and simplicity to be assumed, as no 


doubt it often is, what would be his feeling on discovering that 


his wife was, theoretically, almost as well informed about the 
habits and lives of immodest women as he himself is? The 
answer cannot be doubtful. We should not, for our own parts, 
like to see a modest young lady engaged upon this book—any 
more than we should like to see her in a dissecting-room ; and we 


hear with regret that it has been extensively read in quarters 
where one would not have expected such curiosity to be entertained. 
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—We fear, however, that there is a morbid anxiety among many 
women of reputation to know a great deal more than there is any 
occasion for, about their fallen sisters; not about the details of 


their discomfort and self-reproach, or with any view to benevolent 
operations among them ; but about their phase of splendour and 
prosperity, their horses, carriages, jewels, opera-boxes, dress, and 
amount of allowance. A lady sometimes shows her high fashion 
and knowledge of “‘ what is going on” by taking a friend, less 
au fait at things in general, into the park, and pointing out to 
her the occupants of the broughams, and the gay equestrians who 
are never seen to speak to any but male acquaintances. A gentle- 
man lately in a West-end tailor’s heard two young ladies, evi- 
dently of entire respectability, giving directions about their riding- 
habits. They were just going away, when one of them recalled 
her companion ; “ Dear, we forgot the jackets. He will make the 
basques in the common way, if you don’t tell him. Don’t you re- 
member, we heard that S s” (mentioning a notorious Phryne 
of the present day) “had hers made quite different ?””? The order 
was duly altered, and the ladies, we conclude, eventually appeared 
in the true Corinthian costume. However moral the purpose of 
the book before us may be,—and that it is sincerely so no one 
who looks at it can for an instant doubt—we are afraid that it is 
calculated to foster the spirit of curiosity to which we have alluded, 
and, whatever amusement men may find in detecting this feeling, 
and whatever advantage certain young ladies may think it gives 
them, they may rest assured that in his secret heart a man ceases 
to respect them as soon as he observes any traces of a hankering 
after unusual knowledge of these mysteries. We are aware that 
to some men the foregoing observations regarding the effect of 
the knowledge in question will seem entirely futile, because they 
are firmly convinced that no women on these subjects have any- 
thing to learn; and that it makes very little difference whether 
they have been to school or not. We believe this to be a gross 
mistake, and that a degree of misconception prevails which causes 
a great many innocent actions to be misinterpreted, and a wrong 
estimate to be formed of the character of a great many women. 
Among girls who are brought up at home, and do not mix with 
servants, we are persuaded that entire ignorance and innocence is 
the rule and not the exception, and that not even on the approach 
of marriage is more precise information considered necessary. 
We appeal to our married readers as to whether this is not the 
case. The question about this and other books of the kind is, 
whether we wish this state of things to be altered; and it is one 
which the writer, and those who, like some of our contemporaries, 
assist in circulating the book by a simple general recommendation 
of it, are, we think, bound seriously to consider. 

Let us now look at the other side. Js there any possible benefit 
to be gained from affording modest women a theoretical knowledge 
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of the lives which most men and many other women are in the 
habit of leading? From one point of view, there might, we 
think, be a certain advantage in the process, though we do not yet 
see any reason for asserting that the author of this book had an 
eye to it. We suppose that if young ladies could be made fully 
aware of the exact manner in which many of their male associates 
occupy their leisure, they would be on very different terms of inti- 
macy with them from those which they at present allow. They 
have a general idea that some men are “wild,” as they call it, 
but if the outline of this moral wildness were filled up with the 


fere nature that actually inhabit it, they might possibly decline 
‘further acquaintance with the keeper of such a menagerie. In 
general they know nothing about it till they are married, when it 
is too late for their information to be of any use to them. The 
woman then enlarges her ideas of the depravity of human nature, 
and the shock appears to pass off without further consequence. 
She is assured that she is not more unfortunate than all other 
wives, that men are subjected to temptations of which she can have 
no idea, and that these experiences are inevitable in the state of 
society in which we are placed. She appears to acquiesce in the 
explanation, and nothing more is said about it, but in many cases 
the husband suffers a fall in her estimation on which he has never 
calculated, and of which he often remains entirely unaware. It is 
erroncous to suppose that the best class of women become really 
broken in to these facts, or that they are ever brought to consider 
them as matters of course.* They sometimes feel that if it is 
really true that all men are equally culpable, they could rather 
not marry at all. Now it may be said, though it must be admitted 
that the idea is somewhat Utopian, that if that kind of informa- 
tion could be innocently acquired before marriage, they might be 
enabled to act in terrorem upon their possible partners. They 
might say, “ We know that these things are done, but that there 
are virtuous exceptions. Unless you make yourself one of the ex- 
ceptions, we will take care not to admit you to our intimacy.” No 
doubt, if every man who leads an immoral life were to be sent to 
Coventry by the ladies, there would be a strong inducement'to refor- 
mation. But the difficulty would remain, of finding out who deserved 
the punishment. And we really cannot suggest any means by which 
this difficulty could be overcome. Even men themselves, among 
whom some sort of freemasonry may naturally be supposed to 
exist, are frequently at fault in their opinion of each other. Where 
they think they see ground for believing that a man is “ wild,” 
they are tolerably certain to be right; but where they feel in- 
clined to attribute moral conduct, they are much less certain. 
They find that where they have given an acquaintance credit for 


* See a striking passage on this point in J. C. Jeaffreson’s Crewe Rise. 
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decorousness of life and respected him accordingly, further inti- 
macy reveals to them that he is no better than any one else. The 
say very rationally, “I never knew a man thoroughly without 
finding that he is immoral, and I therefore conclude that the men 
I know only superficially are equally so.” 

Besides the difficulty of this kind of appreciation, we fear that 
the standards by which the softer now estimates the rougher sex 
would have to undergo considerable alteration, Not only are im- 
moral habits visited by modest women with no penalty, but it is 
found that they are, practically speaking, rewarded with encourage- 
ment. What class is most popular among young women ? Is it that 
of the moral, sober, quiet, orderly young men, who have no latch- 
keys, no mysterious acquaintances, no letters in slovenly female 
handwritings, are never to be found behind the scenes, and never 
spend a shilling of which they would blush to proclaim the desti- 
nation? Searcely! Ladies like men who “ understand” them ; 
and how can they understand them without studying the sex in a 
greater degree of intimacy than can be afforded by mere con- 
versational intercourse ? When a big lout of a schoolboy takes his 
first plunge into dissipation, what makes him so conceited about 
it? Not because the cup of pleasure is intoxicating, not because 
he has gained an advance in knowledge of the world, but because 
he has begun to lose his mawvaise honte. He no longer finds 
“the sight of young women produce intolerable sensations of 
terror” ‘in him. He is no longer “ frightful to the ladies, who 
are whispering in the twilight in the drawing-room, and inexpres- 
sibly odious to the gentle men over their. mahogany, who are 
restrained from freedom of intercourse and delightful interchange 
of wit by the presence of that gawky innocence. 2 Non jam de- 
betur puero reverentia. If he finds that matters run a little 
smoother in these respects, and that his initiation has done so 
much for him, he can hardly help supposing that further per- 
severance at the casino will introduce him to further successes In 
the drawing-room. It is a shocking thing to say, but it would not 
be easy to deny that the prestige of young men among the average 
class of young women is in an inverse ratio to their moral character. 
If, of two persons we have never seen, we hear “that Captain 
B is ten times as ‘nice’ as Captain A »” the fair speaker 
simply informs us that Captain B- is the greater roué of the 
two. Of course there is a large class of young ladies to whom 
these remarks do not apply, and who measure men unawares by 
an entirely opposite standard. Their perceptions, perhaps, are 
more delicate, and in those who are not exceptions to the rule of 
wrong they feel something which is repulsive to them, though 
they may be unable to define it. But of the average number, we 


* Retrospective description of James Crawley, Vanity Fair, Chap. 
xxxiv. 
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do not think we are incorrect in affirming that they give an 
amount of unconscious encouragement to male immorality, which 
the disgust they feel when they know what it really is, is wholly 
insufficient to neutralize. The entire revolution which it would 
be necessary to accomplish in all their ways of thinking and 
feeling about the demeanour of the other sex, before this state of 
things could be altered, might produce effects on which we cannot 
at present calculate, and might bring with it evils worse than even 
those it would be intended to cure. Suddenly to enlighten one 
half of society about the doings of the other half would be a 
very hazardous experiment, and might possibly have no other 
result than that of substituting cynicism in the place of hypocrisy. 
We might sacrifice outward decorum without gaining any real 
advantage in morality. At the same time there would be no 
objection, that we can see, to prevent those women who really 
have gained a knowledge of what men are, and can discriminate 
the good from the bad, from making some difference in their 
conduct towards them. Men are often circumspect in their 
conduct from other worldly motives, such as the desire to stand 
well with their superiors, or to set a good example to those below 
them; if the motive of female approbation were sufficiently 
general, it might perhaps be equally strong, and would naturally 
exercise a more continued influence. 

There is only one more of the numerous topies which the book 
involves on which we have at present space to say anything; but 
it is the most important of all. Assuming, as we have all along 
done, that the book is an earnest appeal in behalf of morality, we 
doubt whether the half of the book which describes the prosti- 
tute’s conversion is not an entire mistake. When Mary Smith 
has resolved on reform she attempts to obtain work, and is be- 
friended by a benevolent tradesman, who, after giving her some 
employment, introduces her to a dressmaker. She is driven thence 
by a discovery of her former occupation, and in despair writes, as 
we have before said, to the clergyman who had once visited and 
exhorted her. He is absent, but immediately gives orders for her 
to be received by an agent of his, by whom she is most kind] 
treated till his return. On her journey she accidentally meets 
with a magistrate who shows her equal tenderness ; on disclosing 
her history, she renews her acquaintance with her former mistress, 
who kisses and comforts her ; she is made village schoolmistress, 
and all the people amongst whom she is thrown seem to vie with 
one another in consoling and befriending her. On the offer of 
marriage which is made to her by Mr. Parkins, we do not lay any 
particular stress, for women of Mary Smith’s class often make 
very good marriages, even before quitting their career of prostitu- 
tion, and therefore it is not wonderful that they should do so after 
they have reformed. But the lavish petting which is bestowed on 
this reclaimed sheep, affects us with a certain feeling of disgust. 
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We do not forget that there is joy in heaven over one sinner that 
repenteth, nor “that the woman taken in adultery was pardoned, 
But we have no right to use heavenly measures of sweeping remis- 
sion unless we can also apply the keenness of heavenly omniscience. 
It seems a perversion of the rules by which our dealings in this 
world are perforce regulated, to pass by the poor women who have 
endured every extremity of distress rather than sell their virtue, 
and to reach our hands over to the harlot who has found at last 
that the wages of sin are really bitter, and to overwhelm her with 
benefits, a tithe of which would perhaps prevent some overworked 
wretch from taking the fatal step she has resisted so long. We 
notice in the Times as we write (June 20) a letter from a g0- 
verness inclosing an advertisement in which £15 a year is offe red 
in exchange for every possible accomplishment. The writer has 
all the requisite qualifications, but there appears to be no prospect 
of her getting more than that sum for them in an honest way. If 
a gentleman were to try to interest certain benevolent persons in 
her behalf, they would probably teach him, from political economy, 
that where there are a great many governesses, the rate of salary 
must be low; and will “pass by on the other side” to bestow 
their charity on the inmates of a ‘Refuge. P ossibly this governess 
may be pretty, as well as accomplished. Suppose now, that this 
gentleman were to make her acquaintance ; suppose also that he 
should induce her to believe that it is better to be his mistress 
with plenty of money and nothing to do, than to be a governess 
at £15 a year ; suppose thirdly, that after he has lived with her as 
long as it suits him, he should end by turning her into the streets ; 
and that then he should go to his philanthropic friends and tell 
them that he has found an excellent opportunity for their moral 
experiments ? They would be much obliged to him, and would pro- 
ceed to comfort and console the sinner, whom by a little timely aid 
or patronage, they might originally have altogether prevented from 
requiring their aid. In fact, we do not see why this principle 
should not be carried further. Why should not this somewhat 
morbid charity be diverted into a more reasonable channel even 
against its will? To a friend who proposed to descend a coal- 
mine in order to say that he had been down, a wit replied, “ Why 
not say that you have been down, without taking the trouble to 
go?” If the repentant Magdalen meets with sympathy which is 
refused to the starving nee -dlewoman, w hy should not the starving 
needlewoman say “that she has been down”—“ assume a vice 
although she has it not,” and grasp the aioe conclusion 
without passing through the slough of parenthetical iniquity ? 

She must make up her mind, of course, to a temporary sacrifice of 
character—but means might, perhaps, be provided for reinstating 
even that, when the proper time arrived for its vindication. It 
will of course be said in reply that no one goes to a Refuge, or a 
Reformatory, who can avoid it, and that the prospect of these in- 
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stitutions could never operate as an encouragement to any one to 
enter upon a vicious career. This may possibly be true, but in 
the prosecution of such schemes, we have to consider, not only 
whether or not we are encouraging vice, but also whether we are 
not discouraging virtue, Though a woman may not lay out so 
complete a plan of life as would be implied in her looking forward, 
when debauchery shall have lost its attractions, to retirement, with- 
in the safe harbour-of a Refuge, under the care of sympathizing 
patronesses,—yet she may imbibe a general notion, which on the 
data to which we have alluded, it would be difficult to disprove, 
that vice on the whole pays better than virtue, and that she can 
always have the latter to fall back upon, if the former turns out a 
failure. In attempting practically to thwart the operation of those 
laws of the moral universe, which as it has been said, “ execute 
themselves,’’—we are in danger of weakening the theoretical hold 
which they ought at any rate to continue to maintain over the 
consciences of those who violate them. Women like Mary Smith 
break the laws of society, and then hate society, because they have 
broken them. They wish to be revenged on the world, not be- 
cause they detest their seducer (for him they detest least of all), 
but because they feel that they have put themselves beyond the 
pale of indulgence ; they would like to reinstate themselves, not by 
raising themselves to their former level, but by dragging others 
down to theirs. They exact every privilege which fools and spend- 
thrifts are silly enough to allow them—more deference than is 
shown to a sister or mother—more influence than is exercised by 
a wife,—because they feel how frail is the thread on which their 
power depends, and that it can only be kept from diminishing by 
continual encroachment. We do not mean that even a woman of 
this sort is to be thrust back, if she shows an honest desire for 
amendment, but this book seems practically to teach that she is to 
be “ nursed and rocked and dandled ” into respectability, as if her 
errors had been altogether involuntary. Mary Smith is kissed by 
virtuous wives and mothers, presented with Thomas @ Kempis, the 
Confessions of St. Augustine, and Pascal, petted and patronized by 
the élite of her benefactor’s acquaintance, and installed as one of 
the instructors of the rising generation. However good a school- 
mistress the ex-prostitute might be, and however sincere her re- 
pentance, we cannot think the latter step a right one on the part 
of her friends. It could not have been really necessary, and was 
most unfair towards the children placed under her charge. 

We have said that we think this book a mistake in respect of 
the cosseting which Mary Smith’s friends bestow upon their pro- 
tégée. We think it also mistaken in respect of the vastness of 
the machinery by which her reformation is effected. If this book 
is addressed to those “who need no repentance,” the former 
objection appears to apply to it. If it is addressed to prostitutes, 

how can they expect that similar good fortune will ever be placed 
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within their reach? This Jacob’s-ladder of kind friends, trust- 
worthy agents, vacant appointments, and forgiving relatives, by 
which Mary Smith reascends into the heaven of respectability,— 
how can it be hoped for by the wretched multitudes who want its 
aid? They would see, if they were to read this book, that the 
account of their sin and misery is true enough, but the pure 


idealism of the repentance and the restoration would leave them 


more callous and desperate than before. To bring all these good 
agencies into play for a single case is like building a dozen hot- 
houses to produce one melon, and then recommending melons as 
excellent food. 

We have looked at this book in more than one point of view, 


and though there is much of it of which we cannot approve, we 
do not see the necessity for so sweeping a condemnation as has 
been passed upon it, by one of our contemporaries. We should, 
indeed, be sorry if its success were such as to lead other writers to 
attempt to imitate it. Mr. G. M. W. Reynolds has not yet, we be- 
lieve, obtained an entrée at Mudie’s; but if a Norton-street school of 
fiction were to spring up, we do not see what excuse there could 
be for keeping him out, So long as Out of the Depths continues to 


be the only book of its kind, we do not anticipate much result 
from it either one way or the other. Our male readers will of 
course look at it for themselves, but we think they will not be 
under any temptation to read it aloud in the family circle. In 
one or two men, here and there, it may possibly inspire a whole- 
some disgust for the class of which it treats, but whether the ideas of 
Cupiennius in the speech of Cato in Horace’s Satire may not con- 
sequently occur to them, must be an open question. We have 
spoken freely on the subject which the book brings forward, and 
in so doing have possibly expressed ourselves with less reserve and 
more directness than will please all our readers. In the space to 
which we are necessarily restricted, it is impossible to work out all 
considerations which might in some cases modify the apparent 
harshness of a general conclusion, and we are quite prepared to 
find numerous exceptions taken to the views we have urged. The 
subject is so wide and so vague that no two people see it from 
exactly the same point, and everybody, no doubt, has their fa- 
vourite notions both as to the nature of the evil, and the possibility 
ofa remedy. We believe that the latter consideration is at pre- 
sent very far from being within our reach, and that no one need 
expect to do more at present than clear away some of the miscon- 
ceptions which obscure the subject itself. We shall be quite 
satisfied if our remarks—whether by their confirmation or their 
refutation—have in any degree tended towards the attainment of 
this primary object. 
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PARTIES, NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL. 


We suppose that no one, to whichever of our two great political 
parties he may belong, is wholly without some feeling of discon- 
tentment at the existing aspect of public affairs. There are, of 


course, plenty of people in this island, and enviable people too, 


who give themselves very little trouble in the matter; nor do we 
go the length of asserting that our own midnight rest, evening 
meal, or autumn holiday, will be materially impaired by the 
spectacle of the British House of Commons. But still, as citizens 
of this commonwealth, we do confess to take a certain amount of 


interest in the men and the institutions by which its welfare is 


regulated ; and cannot escape a sensation of uneasiness when we 
observe the machinery which has so long sufficed for the due 
exercise of its functions apparently paralyzed. We are well 
aware that a disease of a similar kind has manifested itself at 
previous epochs ; that party distinctions have been obscured during 
periods of transition; and that the contest between different 


theories of government has not now for the first time degenerated 


into a factious scramble for place. This has happened before, and 
might have been expected to happen again. But the formidable 
feature in the present state of Parliamentary Parties is, that their 
inefficiency would seem to be a growing evil, and to bear the cha- 
racter less of an ephemeral malady attributable to exceptional 

causes, than of confirmed and radical weakness. 
The phrase, Parliamentary inefficiency, has sometimes provoked 

’ . . . ° ’ . . 
a sneer; and it is said that Parliament is quite strong enough 
to do all the work required of it. This argument is a species 
of political optimism in which we can by no means agree. A 
good many useful measures are no doubt enacted in every 
session of Parliament. But that is not enough. What success has 
Parliament met with of late years in its efforts to deal with ques- 


tions of great national importance? Every party in turn, and 
Government after Government, has tried its hand upon them in sue- 
cession, and one and all have failed in obtaining the concurrence 
of the Legislature. In the face of these notorious facts, it is difficult 
to see how a greater or less degree of Parliamentary inefliciency 
can possibly be denied to exist. To attribute these failures to the 
incapacity of our present generation of statesmen is an unphilo- 
sophie and an unmanly solution of the problem. Every age 
depreciates its own rulers; and magnifies the stature of their pre- 
decessors. We have no right to let ourselves off in this easy and 
deceptive fashion. To assume that Providence has given us tasks 
to accomplish beyond the strength of our labourers, is to assume 


that our downfall is at hand. Such may be the case. But to 
take it for granted, is to induce the lethargy of despair, and to 
hasten the catastrophe, which, if inevitable, might still possibly 
have been deferred. We should, therefore, cast this argument to 
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the winds, even if we could point to no practical proofs of its un- 
soundness, But the individual ability displayed on all questions 


of importance by some two or three dozen members of both 


Houses of Parliament, and both sides of them, is, in our opinion, 


a sufficient proof that we have got men good enough for our 
present purposes, whatever be the result of a comparison with Mr. 
Pitt and Mr. Fox, Sir Robert Peel and Mr. Canning. The work of 


the House of Commons now is not what it was during the life- 


time of three of these statesmen, and during at least half the 
lifetime of the fourth. The public has ceased to look up to that 


assembly as the fountain of political instruction. Its functions 
have become more administrative, and less creative. In proportion 
as it interferes more with the conduct of the Executive, it loses the 


breadth of tone and originality of mind which once pervaded its 
discussions: and the very influence which prompts it to this inter- 


ference has operated also in another direction to supersede the 
necessity for those loftier qualifications. As the progress of Par- 
liament affected the Crown, so has the progress of the Press affected 
Parliament. The revolution of ’88, by relieving the Royal Person- 


age of much real responsibility, rendered his personal character 
and talents of much less consequence to the public: and the gra- 


dual development of journalism and _ political literature, while 
provoking the Representatives of the people to interfere where they 
never interfered before, has ensured every question of importance 
such ample discussion before it is proposed in Parliament, that a 


proportionably smaller share of legislative genius is now demanded 


for its settlement. The comparison, then, between our own states- 
men and those of thirty or fifty years ago is decidedly unfair, 
both because their work is different, and the test of their 
capacity less sure. And judging accordingly, from what may be 
witnessed every session of Parliament, we cannot bring ourselves 
to believe that the present race of political leaders is intellectually 


inadequate to our wants. 

One common subject of complaint at the present day is the 
insincerity of politicians. Of that insincerity which deliberately 
says one thing and means another, it were to be wished indeed 


that we had no examples among our public men. Such, however, 
is unhappily not the case. But still we are sanguine enough to 
hope that such cases are not very numerous, and that they lose 


much of their mischievousness by the certainty of detection which 
awaits them. But there is another species of insincerity, less 


morally offensive perhaps, but far weaker, the prevalence of which 
it is, we fear, useless to deny. The man who, seeing clearly the 


difference between right and wrong, chooses the wrong from 
motives of temporary advantage, is a scoundrel. But he who 
throws dust into his own eyes because he does not want to see 
clearly, is much more contemptible, and only one shade less 


criminal. In the cloud thus created more than half the House of 
Commons is involyed; and they all seem to prefer the dead lock 
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which is thus occasioned to any more accurate division, or decided 
antagonism. They prefer darkness to light, and evil deeds, if not 


the cause, are certainly the effect, of the preference. 


The cause of this moral state is, we think, rather to be sought 
in the tripartite division of political parties which we see at present 
than in any other quarter. Between the Whig and Tory party 
there is now sufficient inequality to enable the latter to govern the 
country with vigour. But between these two we have the party 


of Independent Radicals, numerous enough to give either of them 


a majority, but not to govern by itself. Being thus the virtual 


arbiters of the House the cadens have waxed wanton. 
They begin to display all the capricious insolence of absolutism. 
And the mstability of human greatness is as awfully exemplified 
under the dynasty of Manchester members, as ever it was at the 


Courts of Lucknow or Delhi. The usual result has followed, 


Tyranny is the parent of meanness, And we now see the lament- 
able spectacle of the best intellects and noblest blood in this 
kingdom competing, with disgraceful servility, for the alliance of 
men whose attainments they despise and whose principles they 
detest. It is not, however, all at once that men of honour and of 


culture descend to such ignominy as this. It is only by slow 
degrees and long practice of the dust-throwing above described 


that - arrive at this condition. And we most sincerely hope that 
very little more experience of its comparative fruitlessness may be 
sufficient to arouse men of all parties to a perception of their higher 
interests, Events have sufficiently shown that it is not the intention 


of the Independent party to allow either the Whigs or the Tories 


uninterrupted tenure of office. They seem to have made up their 
minds that a short alternate “Innings” is the best thing for all 
parties ; and it is now for the better class of members to consider 
whether this dictation is any longer to be submitted to, or whether 


the trifling advantage of a year’s tenure of office be worth the 


demoralizing effect of such a system upon statesmen themselves, or 
the inevitable imperfections thereby entailed upon their measures. 

The practice of habitually considering not what is best for the 
permanent interests of the country, but what is best calculated to 


secure the majority of the moment, is detrimental alike to the 


intellect and the morals of public men. It is injurious to the 
first, because it must inevitably end in depriving them of the 
power to take deep and comprehensive views of political questions : 
as a faculty which is never used is gradually lost. It is injurious 
to the second, because the system in question has always a ten- 
dency to make us think more of means than of ends, more of 


persons than of principles, more of success than of truth, more, 
in fine, of Parliamentary dexterity than of political wisdom. To 
carry a complicated measure through a House of Commons full of 
waverers and neutrals, is in itself so great a triumph as almost to 


satisfy the cravings of even great men. When a statesman knows 
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he can pass his measures, be they good or bad, his only satisfac- 
tion can arise from his belief in their excellence ; when this is 
not so, then admiration of his own skill usurps the place of that 
legitimate self-applause which is the best reward of a statesman 
who believes himself to have served his country. While such 
are the conditions of a Parliamentary career, principles, it is 
obvious, will be regarded every day with less reverence. A little 
bit shorn off here—a little bit superadded there—will, it is argued, 
make no great difference, till at length all scruple vanishes, and 
nothing is too sacred to be swept away if a party triumph can be 
accelerated by its destruction. 

What is likely to be the character of our public men if exposed 
to this deteriorating process for another twenty years, it is painful 
to reflect, But there is another and more practical evil arising 
from that brief and precarious tenure of power to which alone even 
the ablest men in the country can at present look forward; we 
mean the loss of that training-school for the rising generation of 
statesmen, which is found in the subordinate departments of a 
strong and well-conducted government. Four or five years of 
an under-secretaryship is an excellent preparation for the higher 
departments of government. It teaches official caution ; it de- 
velopes administrative capacity ; and although it cannot of course 
impart the higher qualities of statesmanship, yet, we must re- 
member, that in the ordinary course of government the latter are 
demanded but rarely, while the former are in request every day. 
But a change of ministry occurring every two or three years is 
fatal to the formation of an official class of this description. When 
a party returns to power, after only a year or two of opposition, the 
subordinates are frequently changed ; or, if not, their official lesson 
which had lasted perhaps but a year or two before, has now to be 
learned over again, and by the time they are again turned out, 
they have done little more than get over the arrears. When the 
Whigs first came into office in 1832, they suffered greatly from 
the want of official experience, which their long exile had entailed 
upon them : nor can it be doubted that the almost uninterrupted ex- 
clusion from power experienced by the Conservatives for the last 
thirteen years has proved, to some extent, prejudicial to their in- 
terests since their accession to office. The system we desiderate is 
of course liable to abuse. It may degenerate into family exclusive- 
ness or Official pedantry : and of course occasions will arise when, as 
in 1832, and in 1858, new men must be appointed to the posts of 
Government, and left to acquire routine experience for themselves. 
This is obvious, but still, in reckoning up the evils arising from 
repeated changes of Government, this particular one is not to be 
set aside as unworthy the gravest consideration. 

Of the kind of legislation which is likely to be turned out by 
workmen of this description it is unnecessary to say much. In 
enumerating the bad effects of a brief and uncertain lease of office 
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upon statesmen themselves, we have pretty clearly indicated the 
faults that may be expected in their measures. When the master 
minds of Parliament are obliged to lower their views to the level 
of an inferior class: when the pupil dictates to the master instead 
of the master to the pupil: when it is as impossible for a states- 
man to pause, to reflect, or to take his own time in maturing legis- 
lation, as for a prisoner on the treadmill to miss a single step: 
when he must do something, whether the interests of the country 
require anything to be done or not ; and whether he has made up 
his own mind or not as to what it is best to do: in this headlong 
competition for power it is easy to see that a well-digested, philo- 
sophic, and statesmanlike measure upon any great question is next 
to impossible. But that is not the worst of it. Great questions 
of domestic policy do not occur every day. But our foreign policy 
is always important. And whatever particular line the English 
Government may adopt, we do say it is at least desirable that her 
policy should be consistent and permanent. No Foreign Secre- 
tary that ever yet lived has done so much harm to the prestige of 
England on the Continent, as the spectacle of ministry succeeding 
ministry at intervals of two and three years, each decrying the 
policy of its predecessor, and holding out encouragement to a dif- 
ferent class of Foreign ideas. What reliance can be placed on 
England as an ally; what weight can attach to her disapprobation, 
when the vote of a capricious and isolated set of politicians, who 
know nothing of the difficulties of Government, and care nothing 
for the dignity of their country, may cause a total change to take 
place in her councils at a week’s, or even a few days’, notice? It 
is idle to blame this or that minister for the results of this 
lamentable system. We have no love for Lord Clarendon. But 
we do not believe that England would have been snubbed, as she 
was in 1856, had a permanent Ministry been in office. Lord 
Malmesbury indeed has been, after all, acquitted of the mis- 
management, the suspicion of which helped to drive his party 
from office. He evidently did all an English Minister could do. 
But still, under the circumstances, we desiderate, he would have 
been able to do a good deal more. 

The Government of Lord Derby was a very good Government. 
If it failed in certain questions, it was only where others had failed 
before ; though in truth the two principal subjects on which it 
undertook to legislate were, by the admission of its enemies, 
treated with no ordinary ability. Its foreign policy is now shown 
to have been erroneously prejudged. While in the legal, the mili- 
tary, and the naval departments of Government, its efficiency and 
energy were conspicuous. Yet, in obedience to a seemingly inevita- 
ble law, it was obliged to go. The grounds of accusation were as 
slight as they could well be; and even these were inconsistent 
with each other. A foreign policy condemned before it was heard; 
a Reform Bill, for the chief provisions of which its principal accuser 
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had previously himself been the champion ; a Church Rate Bill op- 
posed by those who allowed it was the best measure of which cir- 
cumstances admitted: defensive preparation, by some declared to be 
inadequate, and by others, on the contrary, superfluous: these are 
the grounds on which a motley Opposition have refused their confi- 
dence to Her Majesty’s late Ministers, and forced a good, practical 
Administration from office, at a period when all our practical energies 
are demanded. We repeat, therefore, that the time has arrived 
when it is necessary to enquire if this shuttlecock system of govern- 
ment cannot be finally terminated ; to ascertain who it is that are 
interested in preserving it ; and by what means, on the other hand, 
those to whose ultimate welfare its continuance is ruinous, are 
induced to persevere in a course of action incompatible with its 
removal? We say induced, because a part of our intention is to 
show that one section of our representatives is studiously ntaking 
a cat’spaw of the others; and that, until the manceuvre be clearly 
exposed, we see no chance of parties falling back into their natural 
and only efficient classification. 

The political system out of which our present complications 
have arisen is a purely artificial one. From the Revolution, or 
indeed from the reign of Charles the First down to the Reform 
Bill, the operation of party was simple and intelligible. We had 
first the champions of expiring feudalism pitted against the disci- 
ples of Parliamentary Government: a struggle in which the latter 
were victorious. We have next the spectacle of theoretical mo- 
narchy contending for nearly half a century with a practical 
oligarchy, in which particular contest the oligarchical connection 
was defeated. We had, thirdly, the Conservative opposition to 
revolutionary and aggressive principles during the last great war, 
in which the Tory party commanded the sympathies of the nation, 
and were successful to a perhaps undesirable extent. And we have 
fourthly, and finally, the dregs of that great excitement which, 
from the peace to 1832, kept the whole country divided equally 
into those who believed that the slightest reform was the precursor 
of Jacobinism, and those who were ready to accuse the Court and 
Government of almost all the worst vices of continental despotism. 
Yet it is easy to see that the aforesaid divisions of party, to what- 
ever abuses they were liable, possessed the one redeeming quality 
in which our present ones are deficient. They were natural divi- 
sions ; and represented real and searching differences of opinion 
upon the most important constitutional questions. Even with the 
exasperation and the rancour which characterized them during the 
last of the four periods above mentioned, they were more conducive 
to the cause of good government. than those which exist at present. 
Every man’s position was well defined. Hypocrisy or trickery 
were unneeded. Men knew that they were separated by substantial 
differences ; and each felt that the other had good grounds for 
being both earnest in his convictions and vigorous in the defence 
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of them. The combatants respected one another. And as it is 
inevitable that personal abuse must be exchanged in some shape or 
another in every free political assembly, it is better that a man 
should be called an atheist than a sneak; better he should be 
called a bigot than a weathercock. The distinctions of public 
opinion down to this time were broad and simple ; they were faith- 
fully reflected in Parliament ; and Parliament was able to carry out 
a definite policy, and make representative institutions both re- 
spected abroad, and respectable if not amiable at home. 

But with the Reform Bill of 1832 a disturbing element was in- 
troduced. For a long time, indeed, the Radical Party, not feeling 
at home in the atmosphere of St. Stephen’s, were content to 
attach themselves to those who had opened the door to admit them. 
The Corn-law agitation first showed them their strength; and 
from that time to this their power and influence as a distinct and 
independent party in the State has been steadily increasing. But 
the artificial state of politics, of which we now complain, arises 
from the absurd fact, that in all Parliamentary negotiations and 
ministerial arrangements, their separate existence is tacitly, and 
as if by agreement, ignored. The two old parties are still the only 
two parties recognized in Parliament ; and the antagonism between 
them the only antagonism which is practically acted upon. But 
in the country at large, the political division is no longer between 
those two classes of politicians, of whom Lord Derby and Lord 
Palmerston are just now the respective chiefs, but between the 
whole body of the members represented by these two statesmen put 
together, and those of whom Mr. Bright and Mr. Williams 
are the virtual spokesmen. Now, as formerly, the eternal dif- 
ference of Conservative and Destructive is clearly and sharply 
enough defined among Englishmen in general. It is only among 
their representatives in Parliament that confusion has arisen ; 
that artificial combinations have usurped the place of natural 
sympathies ; and that Conservatives fight side by side with the 
enemies of the Constitution in order to overthrow Conservatives. 
This is all very well for a time. But when the newspapers tell us of 
the rejoicings at Cambridge House over a great liberal “ triumph” 
—when the Palmerstonians laugh at the Derbyites; and great 
landed gentlemen do their utmost to make the landed interest 
contemptible, how can one fail to be disgusted at the fatuous 
and suicidal frame of mind which such exultation betrays ?— 
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Well for the Russells and the Temples, the Grahams, the 
Cavendishes, the Seymours, and the Herberts, if they do not ere 
long bitterly rue the day when they first weighed the gratification 
of their private passions against the security of their common 
order, and, as it were, sacrificed their children’s interests for a life- 
annuity to themselves, 
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The only way, then, as it seems to us, by which the system of 
weak and shortlived Governments can be finally terminated, is by 
arousing the whole constitutional party in this country to a sense 
of their common danger. It is very well known that if all the 
present members of the House of Commons would utter their 
secret convictions, a Conservative party would be found to exist 
there as numerically strong as in the days of Sir Robert Peel. 
The fiction of a great Liberal party, in any sense in which the 
word Liberal is antagonistic to Conservative, has become posi- 
tively ridiculous. Cicero tells us of a well-known advocate of his 
own time, a sort of Roman Edwin James, who, in defending a 
doubtful character, made frequent appeals, after the fashion of 
the Roman bar, to the personal circumstances of his client, who 
was sitting behind when he began his speech. After going on 
for a long while bidding the judges look at the accused man, at his 
misfortunes, at his age, with other topics well known to the rheto- 
rician, he suddenly, says Cicero, looked round himself, and, to his 
horror, his client had disappeared ; the court burst out laughing, and 
the orator, in great chagrin, had to omit all the rest of his carefully- 
studied peroration. Thus when we are emphatically told, with a 
great expenditure of eloquence and energy, to look at the great 
Liberal party—at their patriotism, their genius, or their what 
not—we mentally bid the speaker look behind him. The party 
is not there. We do not say they have run away like Fabricius. 
But they never existed. Their existence was a phantom conjured 
up in a fit of political delirium. We see the Whigs, and we see 
the Tories, and we see the Radicals. But for the Liberals, as a 
separate party, we look in vain. We see that in the ranks of each 
of the above three parties are a certain number of men who merit 
the appellation of Liberal, and a certain number who merit the 
reverse. In a man, for instance, like Sir Arthur Elton, we saw as 
genuine a Liberal, as in Mr, Bright we see a genuine bigot. But 
Liberalism is the attribute of no party, of no creed, and of no 
class. And we maintain, as we have ever done, that the effort to 
represent it as the basis of a parliamentary party is at the bottom 
of all our political blundering for the last twenty years. Till this 
truth is generally recognized, till Conservatives cease to fight 
under false colours, and by so doing to draw upon themselves 
the fire of their own friends, the formation of a strong Govern- 
ment is impossible. For the party of the Destructives, still acting 
on the maxim of divide et impera, will keep the Conservative 
spirit of the House split into two, and place first one party in 
power and then another, as suits their own august convenience. 
The only approximation to that Conservative union which is so 
much to be desired was in 1855, when Lord Derby requested the 
assistance of Lord Palmerston in forming an Admmistration. 
The noble Viscount’s refusal of this offer we have always con- 
sidered to be one of the greatest blunders in his long career. It 
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was a blunder both of principle and of policy; for the noble 
Viscount will, in all probability, never have such another oppor- 
tunity of constructing a permanent barrier against the advance of 
those opinious which he secretly but sincerely detests; while he 
likewise threw away a chance of continuing in office as one of the 
most powerful and popular ministers this country has ever seen, 
not merely for a year or two, but for the remainder of his natural 
life. Notwithstanding, however, the failure of these overtures, it 
is still to a union between the avowed Conservative party and 
those whom the newspapers describe as “the more Conservative 
section of the Liberals” that we look for the eventual formation 
of a strong Government, and the consequent extinction of the 
mischievous and disingenuous system of the last few years. The 
Conservatives have, we trust, learned a lesson that they will not 
readily forget. Though, indeed, as much might have been said 
of Lord Palmerston, who has again committed himself to the 
tender mercies of the Manchester Radicals. But he, too, will 
not remain in office long without his memory being very dis- 
agreeably refreshed upon the subject; and as we hold it to be 
utterly impossible that the present Cabinet can long cling together, 
we do hope that on its dissolution Conservatives of all shades will 
at last see the necessity of uniting, and of terminating finally those 
apologies for vigorous government, and those painful exhibitions of 
individual selfishness which have successively been foisted on the 
public. When two men like Lord Derby and Lord Palmerston, with 
some four hundred English gentlemen at their back, are perfectly 
agreed on the principles by which England should be governed, 
there must be gross mismanagement or gross selfishness some- 
where, if those principles are to be coolly set aside by an incon- 
siderable section of the House, who have neither the capacity of the 
one statesman nor the popularity of the other, nor even the 
ordinary culture and intelligence which are common both to 


them and to their followers. If Conservatives would only see 


the question from this obvious point of view, they might be men 
once more, and look the public boldly in the face. They would 
be relieved from the necessity of those political tactics which 
nothing but the extremes of necessity can justify, and which, 
whether emanating from the Carlton or from Brookes’, are swal- 


lowed with a very wry face by many a Liberal-minded man, 


whether Tory or Whig, who is friendly enough to Reform, but is 
averse to the dictation of Radicals. We hear Lord Palmerston 
on one hand, and Lord Somebody else on the other, professing a 
wonderful enthusiasm about the progress of Radical, which, with 
sickly politeness, are denominated “ Liberal,” opinions; yet we 
know—the whole world knows—that the two noble lords would 


gladly pitch them all out of window. Nobody is deceived by their 


language. But every one supposes that of course it is spoken for 
the sake either of keeping or regaining office. But if it can be 
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shown that even, from this point of view, it is fer less successful 
than would be an honest assertion of their own principles ; if it 
can be shown that the suppression of opinion avowed in such 
language is not merely disingenuous, but absolutely injurious to 
themselves, may we not have some hope that our aspirations will 
ere long be realized, that Conservatives will shake hands with 
Conservatives wherever they are to be found, and oniy wonder 
that they can have been blind to their own interests so long, or so 
long have permitted a third party to sow discord between them 
for the promotion of objects equally injurious to both? 

That such have been the tactics of the independent Radical 
party for the last few years is, we think, clear beyond controversy. 
No sooner had the waves of the great Reform-bill tempest sub- 
sided, and the country resumed its former tranquillity, than the 
sentiments of the British aristocracy returned to their natural 
level. The Radicals very soon found out that the Whig Party, 
satisfied with the success of their move in diverting the borough 
interest into their own hands, had no intention of commencing a 
series of onslaughts on the constitution under which they found 
themselves so comfortably provided for. The former soon became 
restive, and, as experience taught them their strength, began 
gradually to take up that position which they now occupy so 
securely. If they could not be kings, they would be king-makers, 
If they could not carry out their political views in person, they 
would do so through the medium of the fear and jealousies which 
distracted their natural opponents. They looked upon the Con- 
stitutional Party as a House divided against itself into Whig and 
Tory; and we need not say it has been their game to inflame 
and widen this division to the utmost possible extent. To stand 
by, masters of the situation, while the two rival sections of the 
aristocracy tear each other to pieces: to watch the growing con- 
tempt which the spectacle of their self-engrossment from day 
to day engenders in the populace: to note the blindness with 
which they seize every opportunity to vilify and cheapen each other 
publicly, must be a sweet and comfortable occupation to those who 
see in our aristocracy the root of all evil, and in its removal the 


dawn of a new era of civilization. Mr, Bright, it is alleged, has 
refused to take office under the new Government. Mr. Cobden, 
however, is nominated to a subordinate post, though whether with 
his own consent or not remains to be seen; and Mr. Milner Gib- 
son is elevated to the Poor-Law Board. We have yet to learn 
whether Mr. Bright’s refusal or Mr. Milner Gibson’s acceptance 
of office indicate more clearly the real sentiments of their Party. 


For our own part we have little doubt upon the subject. We do 
not, for one moment, believe that it is the intention of the Radical 
members, who represent the manufacturing districts, to abandon 
their independent position. They may consent to one or other of 
their members taking office, and allowing himself to be ticketed, 
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but that does not compromise themselves ; and they are far more 
powerful as they are. The political insignificance of Mr. Bright, 
for instance, would date from his acceptance of office. Among a 
body of experienced officials, imbued with common sympathies, and 
inspired by traditions to which he was necessarily a stranger, the 
honourable member for Birmingham would find his influence at zero; 
while in the House of Commons itself, or in the estimation of the 
country at large, he would at once be transformed from the leader 
of a compact Party, and the formidable promulgator of a demo- 
cratic creed, into the mere mouthpiece of a Ministry. Mr. Bright 
is essentially and instinctively a brigand; and in that character 
alone can he maintain his greatness. Like Mr. Tupman, he may 
be too old to wear a green velvet jacket and tights, ‘and if any 
other reason were wanting, he may be too fat.” But beneath the 
drab and the broad brim of the crafty Quaker lurk as surely the 
instincts of the outlaw as if he wore the identical costume which 
is popularly assigned to that character. He will acknowledge no 
allegiance to either of the two Parties which alternately claim the 
support of the House of Commons. He will levy black mail 
upon them both, or he will lend his services to either for a par- 
ticular occasion. But when the pay is over he will return to 
his original independence. The time, of course, may come when 
wearied of a roving and irregular life, he will, like a modern 
Greek robber, send in his submission, receive a gracious pardon, 
and subside into the colonel of a regiment. But the time has 
not arrived yet; nor will it ever, we think, be the privilege of 


Lord Palmerston to cut his enemy’s claws, or yoke him to his 
triumphal cay. 


The Radical Party being thus at present devoted to the policy 
we have described, being too strong to be innocuous, and too weak 
to be responsible ; being inspired by extravagant views, and having 
no fear of office before their eyes to check the fullest expression of 
them ; the only proper course, in our opinion, for constitutionalists 
to pursue, is to force them out of this position, and compel them 
to adopt one more in accordance with the character of Parliament, 
and liable to entail upon them the necessity of acting on their theo- 


ries. Our whole Parliamentary system, from the Revolution down- 


wards, is founded on the assumed existence of two fundamentally 
antagonistic parties. It has adapted itself to these conditions 
which have in turn entwined themselves with its very being, and 
its efficiency has waned and risen exactly in proportion to the 
closeness with which facts corresponded to this theory. What we 
have to consider at the present day is, whether this theory is to be 


abandoned, or facts brought into unison with it. Veteran poli- 


ticians are naturally in favour of the latter, and even younger 
ones, who are not equally wedded to a system which they can 
barely remember in full vigour, do not seem to see their way very 
clearly to a substitute. That substitute, however, as we have 
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before remarked in this review, will naturally be discovered by 
looking back to the circumstances of the period when the system, 


whose place it is intended to supply, had not yet arisen. If we 


would know how to govern the country after party is defunct, 


let us consider how the country was governed before it was born. 
It was then never contemplated that the Ministers of the Crown 
should be able to do exactly what they pleased, nor in consequence 
was their disagreement with the House of Commons considered 


any reason for their resignation of office. Thus was effected in 
another way the very result we desiderate at present. It does 
not matter whether Ministers feel secure because they are certain 


of carrying their measures, or because they are not expected to 
resign if they do not carry them; either state of things relieves us 


from the unsatisfactory phenomena of the last few years, when 
Parliament will neither give Ministers a majority, nor allow them 
to go on without one; will neither adopt the conditions of the 
later Parliamentary system, nor submit to the conditions of the 
older; rendermg impossible all vigorous government, and _ all 
conscientious legislation, and compelling statesmen to remain 
either in helpless and hopeless opposition witnessing the progress 
of principles which they believe ruinous to their country ; or to 
take office with the desperate hope that by the exertions of 
laborious ingenuity, and the aid of agonizing concessions, they 
may retain power for awhile, and render the course of legislation 


one shade less disastrous than it might have been. 


The dilemma is one that may perplex both the profoundest 


statesman and the truest patriot. Lord Derby has shown how 
completely he appreciates the vast responsibility of adopting either 
alternative, not less by his conduct in 1855 than by his conduct in 


1858. On the one occasion he felt compelled to decline the task 
which Her Majesty requested him to undertake; on the other, he 
only accepted it after considerable hesitation, and clearly pointing 
out to his royal mistress both the moral and material difficulties 
which beset his choice. His Government, from February, 1858, 
down to the last dissolution of Parliament, was practically an 
attempt to solve the Governmental embarrassments of the present 
day by accepting the decay of party as a fait accompli, and by 
abandoning the present theory of Parliamentary government, 
rather than by essaying to bring it into harmony with facts. His 
defeat on the Reform Bill was a warning to him that the present 
generation of politicians were not ripe for such a change, and he 
accordingly dissolved Parliament, to try whether the people would 
decide the question for themselves by returning a majority of 
the old stamp; and here again the experiment was a failure. 
The Government, accordingly, could only fall back upon their 
former idea, and try whether Parliament would prefer to be 
governed by a united party of 300 members, to being governed by 
a disunited party of 350. Again the answer was unfavourable to 
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Lord Derby, and we shall devote our remaining space to a con- 
sideration of the wisdom that prompted that decision. 
How far, then, is the expulsion of Lord Derby from office fol- 


lowed by the formation of such a Ministry as we now see set over 


us, likely to terminate the era of short, and consequently inefficient, 
Administrations, or the artificial state of Parliamentary Parties 
upon which its duration is dependant? We presume that for any 
Ministry to give much promise of stability two conditions may be 
considered as to some extent essential; one, that its component 


members should possess the confidence of each other upon the more 


important principles of Government ; secondly, that those who fill 
the two or three more important offices of State should possess the 
confidence of Parliament. How will the new Ministry stand either 
of these tests? Has Mr. Gladstone perfect confidence in Mr. 
Milner Gibson’s, Lord John Russell’s, and Mr. Cobden’s views 
of Parliamentary Reform? When next Session comes round, 
will he eat his own words with the same enviable powers of diges- 
tion which Lord John Russell displayed in the matter of the 
county franchise—and hand over all bis pet little boroughs with- 
out a groan to the tender mercies of Manchester? Has Lord 


Palmerston perfect confidence in the peaceful doctrines of Messrs. 
Cobden and Gibson? or Messrs. Cobden and Gibson in the peace- 
able propensities of Lord Palmerston? Will the next Pacifico 
prove an impudent impostor or an injured client? The next 
Commissioner Yeh an msulted patriot or an insolent barbarian ? 
Which is to be uppermost, the Roman citizen or the “ Brum- 
magem?” Is the Tiber to flow into the Mersey, or the Mersey 
to obliterate the Tiber? Time enough to settle these questions, 
the reader perhaps thinks, when the occasion arises. But the occa- 
sion is even now here. And the question of our policy towards 
France and Austria, and the treatment of our national defences, 
cannot possibly be settled without a struggle between the two 
theories. There are many other points of disagreement for as- 
cendancy, between the members of the new Ministry, to which 
we might call attention, if our space permitted. Among others, to 
Mr. Gladstone’s ecclesiastical opinions, contrasted with those of 
Mr. Milner Gibson’s or Lord John Russell’s; and it might be 
curious to speculate on his sensations when the next batch of 
evangelical bishops are elevated to the bench. Nor might it be 
altogether fruitless to enquire what amount of confidence Sir 
George Cornewall Lewis may be supposed to place in the sound- 
ness of the financial theories professed by the right honourable 
gentleman the Chancellor of Her Majesty’s Exchequer. We 
should like to know if Mr. Cobden has forgotten the behaviour of 
Lord John Russell, which drew from him such a piercing denunci- 
ation of the noble lord’s morality just four years ago: and if the 


Duke of Newcastle put much confidence in a colleague who treated 
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him as Lord John did during the autumn of 1854, and spoke 
of him as Lord John spoke of him in the January of 1855? But 
more of that presently. The impossibility of conscientious men, 
who entertain such deep cutting differences of opinion upon the 
most vital, and at the same time most practical, questions of poli- 
tical science continuing to act together: and the frightful injury 
accruing to the character of English politics if they consent to 
swallow them, is too clearly, too sadly apparent to require any 
further illustration. 

Such are the grounds of that confidence which members of the 
present Administration may be supposed to entertain in one an- 
other. Let us now consider what amount of confidence the public 
may be supposed to entertain in them. At the present moment, 
three of the most important posts in the Administration are unde- 
niably the Secretaryship for Foreign Affairs, the Secretaryship for 
War, and the Secretaryship for India. Now, how have these been 
filled up? If the whole list of public men with claims for official 
employment had been ransacked for two names calculated to show 
the people of England to what extent it was possible to defy their 
opinions and ignore their interests, better ones could scarcely have 
been selected than those of Lord John Russell and Mr. Sidney 
Herbert. Sir Charles Wood was President of the Board of Con- 
trol during the whole of Lord Aberdeen’s Government, that is, 
from December, 1852 to February, 1855; and here the best that 
could be said of him was that he was wise enough to listen to the 
opinions of those who were better informed than himself. But 
such is not the stamp of man who is required under the present 
system ; nor is this negative kind of merit exactly what is looked 
for in a Ministry which has turned out Lord Derby’s Government 
entirely upon the question of general efficiency. 

Mr. Sidney Herbert was Secretary at War during the same 
period that Sir Charles Wood was President of the India Board, 
and he shared with the Duke of Newcastle the responsibility of 
those fearful disasters which it is now complacently concluded that 
the people of this country have forgotten. Disasters so “ hideous 
and heartrending” that the humanity of Lord John Russell was 
shocked into resignation rather than continue a colleague of such an 
incompetent Administration: disasters so resented by the public 
that its authors were hurled from power the very first moment it was 
possible to call them to account; and of which Mr. 8S. Herbert 
himself was so thoroughly ashamed that he resigned his place 
under the subsequent Administration of Lord Palmerston rather 
than consent to a Committee of Inquiry on the subject. Yet this 
is the man who, at the most dangerous crisis through which this 
country has passed since the days of the Boulogne flotilla, is called 
upon to take the direction of our military resources, and to help, 
we suppose, some future British army to perish where it stands, 
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not, as the Jimes well said, “ by the legions of the enemy, or the 
rigours of the climate, but from the want of the common neces- 
saries of food, clothing, fuel, and shelter.” We do not care in 
what proportions the blame is divided between Mr. S. Herbert 
and the Duke of Newcastle. Of such a gigantic responsibility the 
smallest share must be considerable: and no man who has once 
been implicated, to ever so slight an extent, in such gross and fatal 
mismanagement, should have been entrusted with the opportunity 
of repeating it, while the United Kingdom contained a single other 
man willing to undertake the office. Mr. Herbert is, no doubt, 
an estimable gentleman, and very probably a clever official. But 
to appoint him Secretary for War is to pick out just the very post 
for which, of all others, he has proved himself eminently unfitted. 
And to do so at such a moment as the present is either a blunder 
which for its stupidity, or a compromise, which for its wicked 
recklessness, might well have been considered unsurpassable, but for 
the nomination of Lord John Russell to the post of Foreign Secre- 
tary. This last appointment, indeed, is one that baffles all ordina 
calculations of Ministerial prudence, patriotism, or even self- 
esteem. We have reserved it to the last, because in it the two 
conditions we have spoken of as necessary to a permanent Govern- 
ment are violated at once. It is difficult, we should think, to say 
whether Lord John Russell in his new capacity is more distrusted 
by the public, or by his own colleagues. That our readers may 
fully understand the contempt for public opinion, the indifference 
to declared incapacity, and the condonation of duplicity and false- 
hood to which this appointment testifies, it will be necessary to 
run over the events of Lord John Russell’s political life, during 
Lord Aberdeen’s Administration and the early days of Lord 
Palmerston’s. 

At the accession of Lord Aberdeen to office in December, 1852, 
Lord John Russell was appointed Foreign Secretary. In the fol- 
lowing February, after a two months’ trial, he found it necessary 
to retire from the position ; partly because he did not approve Lord 
Aberdeen’s foreign policy, though he continued to sanction by his 
presence in the Cabinet a system which he really thought ruinous ; 
and partly because it demanded accomplishments and experience 
of a character which he did not possess. He remained in the 
Cabinet without office till June, 1854, and from that date till 
January, 1855, he was President of the Council. During this 
last six months the Duke of Neweastle and Mr. Sidney Herbert 
were the two War Ministers, and were preparing for Government 
that outburst of indignation to which we have already adverted. 
The public wrath, as our readers may remember, found vent at the 
opening of Parliament, in Mr, Roebuck’s motion, which overthrew 
the Aberdeen Ministry, and frightened Lord John Russell out of 
office, without waiting to be expelled. On making his statement to 
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the House of Commons the noble Lord alleged as the ground of 
his resignation that he could not resist Mr. Roebuck’s motion, not 
being able to say that “ measures had been taken, or that arrange- 
ments were in progress by which those evils would be remedied, 
and by which the administration of the war would be vigorously 
prosecuted.” In the course of this statement he made various 
assertions reflecting on the Duke of Newcastle. The principal 
of which were—first, “that when it was resolved upon that the 
office of Secretary for War should be separated from the Secre- 
taryship of the Colonies, the Duke of Newcastle insisted upon 
retaining the War Department in opposition to his (Lord John 
Russell’s) advice. Second, that afterwards when he recommended 
the removal of the Duke of Newcastle from the War Department, 
his Grace refused to accede to the proposal; and thirdly, that 
various proposals of his own for the more efticient administration 
of that department were rejected by his colleagues. This state- 
ment elicited from the Duke of Newcastle himself on the Ist 
of February a reply, which the Times designated as an “ over- 
whelming refutation,” a reply, moreover, which was considered 
by all parties concerned to be so imperatively called for, that 
Her Majesty had taken the unusual step of releasing the Duke 
of Newcastle from the customary oath taken by Ministers not 
to reveal what passes at the Cabinet Councils. In it the Duke 
most distinctly proved “either from authentic correspondence, 
or competent witnesses,” * that when the two offices in question 
were separated, so far from insisting on retaining the War Depart- 
ment, he had declared “his readiness to retain either or neither 
office, and that it was by the unanimous decision of his col- 
leagues and not by his own choice, that he took the seals of the 
new Department for War.” + So much for assertion number one. 
In regard to the second point, namely, his alleged unwillingness to 
retire from the War Department at the instigation of Lord J. 
Russell, the Duke of Newcastle read a letter from Lord Aberdeen 
in reply to one received from the noble Lord, recommending the 
change in question in which the Premier said, “I have shown your 
letter to the Duke of Newcastle and also to Sidney Herbert. 
They both, as might have been expected, strongly urged me to 
adopt any such arrangement with respect to these offices as should 
be thought most conducive to the public service.” And on a sub- 
sequent occasion the Duke disinterestedly advised Lord Aberdeen 
not “to afford Lord John Russell any pretext for quitting the 
Government.” On the third point it was shown incontestably 
that all Lord John’s proposals for the better transaction of 
official business had been entertained by his colleagues, and that 
his assertion, in the statement we have referred to, namely, that 
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when he resigned he had no reason to suppose that the reforms 
under consideration would prevail, was of a character of which 
quod dicere nolumus is the only thing that can be said. This 
description of his conduct, however, would not be complete, if we 
did not add that at the very time when Lord John Russell was 
writing from his retreat at Scarborough, recommending the re- 
moval of that colleague who was working night and day at his post, 
he was writing to this nobleman himself in terms of the utmost 
confidence, telling him, ‘ You have done all that can be done, and 
I am sanguine of success!” We need hardly ask after this how 
much “ confidence” the Duke of Newcastle is likely to repose in 
Lord John Russell, or what sort of opinion his colleagues generally 
are likely to entertain of him as a pleasant man to work with, 
or to rely upon in an hour of difficulty. He clearly has the knack 
of being in a Cabinet and yet not of it: of pitting one colleague 
against another, in order to raise himself at their joint expense : 
and of playing a separate and secret game of his own while affect- 
ing to be wholly absorbed in the common interests of the Ministry. 
The presence of such a man in the new Cabinet is not calculated 
to mitigate the effect of the other elements of discord which it 
confessedly contains ; or to inspire that mutual confidence between 
former antagonists, which is essential to its permanent success. 
In the transactions above narrated, the noble Lord’s object is 
pretty plain: he was playing his cards with a view to come before 
Parliament as the wise and generous, but neglected, monitor of a 
set of incapables, whose personal wishes he had humoured, whose 
blunders he had striven to amend, till his forbearance was ex- 
hausted, and his duty at length required him to prefer his 
country to his friends. Unfortunately for the noble Lord this 
notable scheme was defeated by the cruel courtesy and humility of 
these identical gentlemen, who persisted in listening to his sug- 
gestions, and submitting to his airs of patronage, rather than 
endanger the Ministry by provoking his secession. The conse- 
quence was that when he came to the final act of his little drama, 
his ground was cut from under him; and that picture of his 
autumnal career, which he had intended to rest upon facts, he was 
now driven to supply by exaggeration and distortion. 

The history of his becheviony in the matter of the Vienna con- 
ferences is equally replete with instruction. It was in the month 
of March, 1855, that Lord John, who had then become Colonial 
Secretary under Lord Palmerston, was sent as Plenipotentiary to 
Vienna, and sometime after his return (May 24) a motion was 
brought forward by Mr. Disraeli to the effect, that “the House 
cannot adjourn to the recess without expressing its dissatifaction 
with the ambiguous language and uncertain conduct of Her 
Majesty’s Government, in reference to the great question of peace 
or war, and that, under these circumstances, this House feels it a 
duty to declare that it will continue to give every support to Her 
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Majesty in the prosecution of the war, until Her Majesty shall, in 
conjunction with her allies, obtain for this country a safe and 
honourable peace.”” To the bulk of that speech we shall refer 
presently, but we merely allude to it now for the purpose of 
quoting from the speech in which Lord John himself replied to it. 
Of the famous “four points” discussed at those conferences, the 
third, as our readers may remember, referred to the “ prepon- 
derance of Russia in the Black Sea,” and the best proposal for 
reducing it. These, generally speaking, were of two kinds ; such as 
pointed to the absolute limitation of the number of ships which 
Russia should be allowed to keep in the Black Sea, and such as 
avoided this alleged outrage upon Russian dignity, and pre- 
ferred other ways of effecting the same object. Now, although 
the noble Lord’s speech, to which we are now referring, is as con- 
fused and ambiguous as it could well be, one thing is clearly 
deducible from it, and that is, that at the time of his leaving 
Vienna, his lordship had come to the conclusion that there was 
no way of accomplishing this object, except by the means of 
“limitation.” He discussed various other proposals, and dis- 
missed them, as not affording the security required. He de- 
nounced Russian aggression in unmeasured terms, and left a 
general impression upon the House when he sat down, that there 
was, in his opinion, no alternative left but a vigorous pro- 
secution of the war. What followed was indeed, as the Times 
then observed, almost incredible. It was discovered only a month 
afterwards, from a circular addressed to the allies by Count Buol, 
and dated Vienna, May 25, that Lord John Russell had left 
Vienna the bearer of an Austrian proposal for settling this difti- 
culty of a totally different character, which he, nevertheless, 
cordially approved, and had promised Count Buol, in a “ confi- 
dential interview,” to press upon the acceptance of his colleagues. 
The proposal was that there should be no limitation of the Russian 
fleet in the Black Sea, but that the allies should be allowed to 
keep ships of war there in proportion to the number of the 
Russian ones. This, of course, was all very well for Austria, 
which was not a naval Power, and would be exempt from the 
burden of maintaining any such force. But the proposal was at 
once, and rightly, refused by the British Government, at its very 
first introduction by Lord John, However, the expediency of the 
proposal is nothing. The shameful part is this; that at the very 
moment when Lord John was declaring to the House of Commons 
that he knew no way of settling the question but by limiting the 
naval force of Russia, a proposition which that Power had rejected : 
at the very moment when he was exciting the passions of 
the multitude by his picture of Russian ambition, and angling 
for popularity by his martial and uncompromising language : at this 


very moment he was in possession of another expedient for effect- 
ing the desired object, which he had warmly recommended to his 
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colleagues, and which he believed would conduct us to a satis- 
factory termination of hostilities. And for thus lending the sanction 
of his name to the continuance of bloodshed, which he believed 
in his heart to be unnecessary, what was Lord John Russell’s excuse? 
The necessity, forsooth, of not weakening the Government. But 
where was the necessity for not weakening a Government which in 
his estimation had failed to do the one thing which the Govern- 
ment of that day was placed in office to effect—namely, to bring the 
war to an honourable conclusion as quickly as possible? Every 
other object was subordinate to this, and Lord John’s defence, in 
fact, amounted to the ridiculous paradox, that for the sake of 
Ministers we were to ignore the final cause of the Administration. 
In the debate to which this discovery gave rise, Mr. Cobden, 
after declaring that he had never listened to anything “ with so 
much astonishment and grief” as the noble lord’s speech, de- 
livered himself of the following remarks, which seem to us to 
describe the ill effects of such conduct so exactly that we give 
them entire :— 


“ What are the reasons assigned by the noble lord for completely setting 
aside, upon coming home to England, his own convictions upon the 
most important question of modern times, and surrendering his judgment 
in the most abject manner to that of his colleagues in the Cabinet? What 
is the only reason assigned by the noble lord for such astounding conduct ? 
It is this. There had been so many changes in the Government—he 
himself had so lately abandoned his seat in the Cabinet, only to return 
thither once more—there had been so many secessions from the Cabinet, and 
there had been so great a disposition on the part of the public to denounce 
all authority, and to call in question the characters of all public men, that 
he did not think himself justified, under the extraordinary circumstances, 
in maintaining his own opinions upon the gravest of all questions, and in 
surrendering his seat in the Cabinet which had overruled his own con- 
victions. Why, does not the noble lord see that the reason why the public 
have lost faith in public men is because public men have become suspected 
of doing that which the noble lord has come out in the face of the whole 
world and told us he has done? Why ought the public, why does the pub- 
lic, why should the public, have any faith in public men except it be because 
they believe that those public men have certain opinions and they are 
swayed by certain saaales and that they may be reckoned upon to act 
up to their convictions? What does the noble lord tell the public—he 
who has been for twenty long years the almost exclusive leader of this 
House ; who has gathered about him so much of the hope and confidence 
of the country ; who for years and years has led a majority of this House ? 
he says I am willing to abandon my opinion ; I am willing to surrender 
my judgment—a judgment which you, the public, have believed to be 
founded upon long experience and great abilities ; I am willing to surrender 
it all at the instance of my colleagues, and to retain my seat in the Cabinet, 
to carry on a war on a policy of my colleagues, and against my most solemn 
convictions. Does not the noble lord see that he has taken the exact course 
to strike at the very foundation of all confidence in public men, and to 
render it impossible for the representative system to be carried out? The 
noble lord seems to me to have abdicated his reasoning faculties. Why does 
he not see, does not a child see, that the country does not want him bodily 
in the Cabinet merely to represent somebody else’s opinions? What the 
country wants, in the noble lord the member for the city of London they 
will have—the benefit of his long experience, his eminent abilities, and his 
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cool judgment. But the noble lord has struck at the confidence of the 
public in public men still more fatally by the way in which he has allowed 
this matter to transpire.” 


Mr. Cobden also commented on the noble lord’s conduct while 
President of the Council under Lord Aberdeen with a degree of 
caustic indignation which does not promise very well for the una- 


nimity of the prospective colleagues. 


The above fatal exposure was followed up, as our readers may 


remember, by Lord John’s retirement from the Ministry about 
ten days afterwards ; when, for the second time within six months, 
the noble lord was compelled to rise in his place to defend himself 
from accusations of duplicity, selfishness, and egotism. His second 


defence was about as successful as his first, and was pithily summed 
up by the Times as follows :— 


“If this be Lord John’s explanation, and it is, to the best of our under- 
standing, we are quite sure the single-hearted, simple-hearted public will 
revert with a natural impulse to the much more familiar idea, and much 
more intelligible fact, that, on Lord John returning from Vienna, he appeared 
in public as the bitter and implacable foe of Russia, and so remained, not- 
withstanding some private whispers here and ¢here to the contrary, and 
that it was not till some considerable reverses, with the prospect of worse, 
that he suddenly revealed himself as the actual bearer and advocate of a 
proposal from Austria, which he still thought had offered an opportunity of 
Peace.’ 


Can another syllable be wanting to establish the incurable ob- 


liquity and shallow egotism of Lord John Russell’s mind? Can 
anything be hoped for from a statesman at once so vain that he 
fancies his own adherence to Government more important than the 
laws of morality ; and so obtuse as not to sce that the very fact of 


his having so much to conceal is a heavy deduction from the use- 


fulness which he alleges in defence of the concealment ? Have we 
the slightest reason for supposing that in his case a miracle has 
happened, and that his moral character has undergone a total 
change between sixty and sixty-three years of age? On the con- 


trary, his whole conduct towards Lord Derby’s Administration, and 
particularly on the subject of the Reform Bill, has been such as to 
show that what he was in 1855 that he still continues in 1859, 
and that he has even improved by practice in the art of so shuffling 
his opinions as always to bring the most convenient one upper- 
most. If, moreover, he smothered his own ‘convictions in 1855 
for fear of impairing the vigour of Lord Palmerston’s Administra- 


tion, is that argument at all likely to fail him in 1859? We 
trow not. If the former edifice were so frail and tottering that 
the withdrawal of a single stone was thought likely to bring it 
about our ears, he must be a bold man who will venture on any such 


experiment with the latter. Lord John, therefore, we have the 
pleasure of knowing, will feel himself quite secure in the exercise 
of his favourite reticence: and will enjoy, in the precarious situ- 
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ation of his colleagues, an exemption from all responsibility either 


to his conscience, or the Public. 

But it may be said that Lord John’s diplomatic abilities are 
more than a compensation for his moral peculiarities. Good. Let 
us once more turn to the only test—his past performances. The 
noble lord has not had many or prolonged opportunities of dis- 
tinguishing himself in this department of affairs. But he made 
the best use of his time. The noble lord was Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs during a brief period in the year 1853, during which 
the most important communications which have been made to this 
country for centuries were received from the court of St. Petersburgh. 
The papers relating to these communications were laid upon the 
table of the House of Commons, and from these we learned, “as 
it were from the lips of the Emperor Nicholas himself,” his reso- 
lution to accomplish the partition of Turkey ; and that this scheme 
was to be effected by assuming the right of a Protectorate over the 
Christian subjects of the Porte, a right which the Russian minister 
himself subsequently admitted had never actually existed. Now 
what was Lord John Russell’s conduct at this trying crisis of 
affairs ?—A crisis in which we may say the question of peace or 
war with Russia was virtually decided. Why, he wrote a con- 
fidential despatch to Sir Hamilton Seymour, in which the following 
passage occurred :— 


«No these cautions Her Majesty’s Government wish to add that, in their 
view, it is essential that the Sultan should be advised to treat his Christian 


subjects in conformity with the principles of equity and religious freedom 
which prevail generally among the enlightened nations of Europe. The 


more the Turkish Government adopts the rules of impartial law and equal 


administration, the less will the Emperor of Russia find it necessary to 
apply that exceptional protection which His Imperial Majesty has found 
so burdensome and inconvenient, though, no doubt, prescribed by duty, and 
sanctioned by treaty.” 

The treaty to which the noble lord was alluding, is the treaty 
of Kainardji, and not only was it expressly admitted by Count 
Nesselrode that no such right was conferred either by that or any 
other treaty, but the Plenipotentiaries assembled at Vienna ac- 
tually declared that it was the erroneous interpretation of this 
very treaty in favour of the Protectorate which led to the Russian 
war. Here are their words :— 

“ Russia, in renouncing the pretension to take under an official Protecto- 
rate, the Christian subjects of the:Sultan of the Oriental ritual, equally re- 
nounces, as a natural connoquenen, the revival of any of the articles of her 
former treaties, and especially of the over A of Kouschouk Kainardji, the 


erroneous interpretation of which has been the principal cause of the present 
war.” 


And who was the “erroneous interpreter?” Who but the right 
honourable and noble lord, to whose diplomatic wisdom the for- 


tunes of this country, and perhaps of Europe, are committed, at a 
K 2 
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crisis scarcely less important than the last? The virtual author of 
the Russian war is now appointed Foreign Minister in order to pre- 
serve peace, and having lost his vessel once in sremprealitely open 
sea, is now appointed to steer us through a labyrinth of rocks and 
shallows ! 

With a single sample of the noble lord’s statesmanlike caution, 
and conciliatory dexterity, we have done. When he went to 
Vienna, of course the most important point to be determined was 
the question of the Black Sea; and what did the noble lord do 
but, without the slightest provocation or necessity, make this 
gratuitous declaration to the Congress, that “in the eyes of Eng- 
land, and of her allies, the best and only admissible conditions of 
peace would be those which, being the most in harmony with the 
honour of Russia, should at the same time be sufficient for the 
security of Europe, and for preventing a return of complications 
such as that the settlement of which is now in question.” 

And how did he follow up this absurd and utterly superfluous 
admission ? How, but by proposing terms to Russia which none but 
a thoroughly-exhausted enemy could accept, and fortifying them 
by an illustration which was an insult even to one thus exhausted. 
He not only proposed a limitation of her power utterly inconsistent 
with her honour,* as things then stood, but quoted in justification 
of it the treaty of Utrecht, when the French, exhausted and humili- 
ated by a long series of defeats and disasters, were with difficulty 
persuaded to consent to the demolition of Dunkirk! Well might 
Count Nesselrode, referring to “la définition fort remarquable” 
of the noble lord, reply that after “this declaration, made formally 
in the Conference of the 26th of March, Lord John Russell cannot 
be surprised that the propositions made on the 19th of April were 
not judged by the Imperial Cabinet the best and only admissible 
ones, to quote the words of the English Plenipotentiary.” 

Our readers will now be able to determine for themselves to 
what extent Lord John Russell’s presence in the Cabinet is likely 
to contribute to its unanimity or permanence; or his presence at 
the Foreign Office to the honour and interests of this country, and 
the maintenance of amity with Continental Powers. For our- 
selves, we contemplate the noble lord’s position with consternation. 
But, as it is not the object of this article to dwell upon the present 
state of our foreign relations, we shall conclude by reverting to the 
question with which we started. 

Is the composition of the present Cabinet calculated to ensure to 
it either an efficiency or a permanence, superior to that enjoyed by 
the Ministries of the last seven years? And if not, were the 
leaders of the late Opposition justified in the means they used 
to supersede the Administration of Lord Derby? This is a question 


* Such, too, was Mr, Gladstone’s opinion. He spoke of the extreme in- 
dignity which it inflicted upon her. 
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in which we are inclined to prophecy that future generations will 
be interested. The resignation of Lord Derby was not, we must 
remember, brought about by a natural course of events. His 
Cabinet died a violent death. And its successors are not men who 
merely stepped into a vacancy which natural decay had laid open ; 
but who took extraordinary pains, and adopted every art of persua- 
sion and seduction to organize a body of assailants, and to destroy 
an Administration still vigorous and active. Their own justification 
of this attack is not to be found in the impolicy of the Derbyite 
Reform Bill, for an unflinching supporter of the most character- 
istic features of that Bill has received an influential situ- 
ation in their Cabinet. It is not to be found in the foreign policy 
of Lord Derby, for when the vote of censure was passed, that 
policy was unknown to Parliament. Where it is to be found 
is just what posterity will inquire. Nor will they sce, as Lord 
John Russell may possibly imagine they will, in the superlative 
wisdom of either himself or his colleagues any adequate compen- 
sation for the evil consequences of their conduct. If we are not 
deceived, they will rather be disposed to imagine that even the 
eminent diplomatic talents of the noble lord, and the restoration of 
their official monopoly to those who created it, were dearly pur- 
chased by the renewal of political confusion, and the pain inflicted 
on a Sovereign who is entitled to nothing but the love and vene- 
ration of her subjects. 


LOUIS NAPOLEON—PRINCE AND EMPEROR. 


Cuartes Louis NaPoLeon was born in Paris on the 20th April, 
1808. His mother, Hortense Eugénie de Beauharnais, daughter 
of the Empress Josephine, was married to the Emperor’s brother 
Louis, King of Holland. Louis Napoleon, though the third son, 
was much noticed by his uncle, who is said—on very doubtful 
authority—to have spoken of him on one occasion as the hope of 
the family. The young porphyrogenite, it appears, did not become 
a Christian until the completion of the second year of his age, 
when the baptismal rites were administered to him at Fontaine- 
bleau by Cardinal Fesch. His earliest playmate was the King of 
Rome, whose captivity and death in Austria have, no doubt, pro- 
duced much of his present ill-feeling towards that Power, for had 
Napoleon II. now been alive, it is obvious that the reigning 
Emperor would have been spared the toils and trials of empire. 
It is interesting to learn that the Prince imbibed his aspirations 
after liberty from the son of the notorious Lebas, member of the 
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Convention. The child, we are told, is father to the man, and the 
first simple lessons of infancy insensibly influence the whole con- 
duct of one’s after-life. Unquestionably, therefore, to this early 
training may be ascribed the generous impulses which have marked 
the career of Louis Napoleon, Prince and Emperor. Read in 
this light, how touching is the maxim he lays down in his Con- 
sidérations Politiques et Militaires sur la Suisse, where he observes 
that, “ Liberty is an idle word if one cannot freely express in 
writing one’s thoughts and opinions.” In the same spirit we 
find him exclaiming, at the close of his preface to the Idées 
Napoléoniennes, “My voice is free as my thought—and I love 
liberty.” The freedom of the press, indeed, is a point frequently 
insisted upon by Prince Louis Napoleon, who repeats with appro- 
bation the indignant expostulation of his great predecessor to the 
Council of State: “ The press, which is described as being free, is 
in the most absolute slavery.” By way of illustrating these 
liberal opinions the President of the French Republic greatly 
curtailed, and the Emperor Napoleon III. entirely suppressed, the 
freedom of the press in France. This apparent contradiction, 
however, was satisfactorily explained on the 14th of February, 
1853, when the Emperor thus expressed himself to the Senate 
and Legislative body assembled in the Salle des Maréchauax : “To 
those who may regret that a wide field has not been given to 
liberty, I will reply that liberty has never aided in founding a 
durable political edifice: it crowns it when it has been consolidated 
by time.” 

After the Hundred Days—on one of which the battle of 
Waterloo was won by the Prussians, while the English were sig- 
nally defeated without being aware of the fact—the ex-Queen of 
Holland proceeded to join her brother Prince Eugéne at Augs- 
burg, but shortly afterwards” fixed her household gods, not 
including her husband, in the chiteau d’Arenenberg in the Swiss 
canton of Thurgovia. The city of Augsburg, however, will be 
famous through all ages as the place where the future Regenerator 
of Europe received the sacred rite of Confirmation. The tender 
and pious interest evinced by the French Emperor in all matters 
pertaining to religion, attaches a certain degree of almost romantic 
importance to the different stages on his Via Sacra, a path marked 
out by more illustrious triumphs than ever led pagan conqueror to 
the Capitol of Rome. For, truly, he that ruleth his spirit is 
better than he that taketh a city. 

In Switzerland the young Prince enjoyed peculiar facilities for 
cultivating his taste for liberty, and he also acquired the elements 
of military science under the tuition of General Dufour. These 
lessons he had an opportunity of turning to good account in his 
first attempt, in conjunction with the Carbonari, to liberate Italy 
from the Austrian yoke. His ardent courage, however, could not 
supply the want of discipline and numbers, and although his own 
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and his brother’s prowess effected the capture of Civita Castellana, 
the emancipation of Italy was deferred to a more auspicious 
season. His elder brother, Napoleon-Louis, sank under the 
fatigues of flight, and he himself reached Ancona in a pitiable 
state of exhaustion. His position there was most critical, until 
his mother obtained a British passport, and in the character, or 
at least the costume, of an English lady travelled through Italy 
to Paris, nursing her sick but warlike son. It was probably the 
recollection of this incident which inspired the Prince with such 
eontempt for the passport system. In his Essay on “ Individual 
Liberty in England ” he remarks, that in this country no obstacle 
is placed in the way of “ the first of all liberties, that of going 
wheresoever it pleases you, for no one is asked for passports, that 
oppressive invention of the Committee of Public Safety, which 
are an embarrassment and an annoyance to peaceful citizens, with- 
out in any - impeding those who have an object in baffling the 
vigilance of the authorities.” What sort of modification these 


opinions have since undergone may, perchance, be gathered in 
some degree from the regulations which were issued after the 
Orsini affair. Be this as it may, it can hardly be deemed unrea- 
sonable to attribute to his gratitude to his mother’s passport the 
admiration he has so frequently expressed for English institutions. 
There is, certainly, no more prince-like quality than the acknow- 
ledgment of past favours, nor can the most subtle intellect atone 


for the absence of heart. The Prince himself has related an 
appropriate anecdote on this subject in his obituary notice of King 
Joseph. One day, he says, Napoleon observed to his brother : 
“ T———-(Talleyrand ?) is very clever, is he not? Well, do you 
know, Joseph, why he will never do anything great ? It is because 
great ideas come only from the heart, and T has none.” Pos- 
sibly, even an emperor seated on his bee-bespangled throne might 
not be truly great if he had no heart. 

On the 20th March, 1831, Louis Napoleon arrived in Paris 
with his mother and asked permission to enter the French army. 
His services being declined by the citizen King he passed over 
into England for a short time, and then returned to Arenenberg, 
where he applied himself to military and historical studies with 
considerable success. In the autumn of 1831, however, he was 
was for an instant diverted from those peaceful pursuits by an 
urgent request from the patriots of Warsaw that he should hasten 
to lead them on to victory. He instantly obeyed the summons, 
so ardent at that time was his love of liberty, his horror of des- 
potism, and his passion for nationalities; but, fortunately for 
himself, while he was yet on the road he heard of the downfall of 
Warsaw and the suppression of the Polish nuisance. Had it not 
been for this timely intelligence, he might now have been wasting 
his energies in hopeless thraldom, in the mines of Siberia, with- 
out having ever despatched a single patriot to the deadly swamps 
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of Cayenne. But how, then, would his “mission” have been 
fulfilled ? 

During his residence in Switeerland Prince Louis Napoleon 
published his Réveries Politiques, and also his Considérations 
Politiques et Militaires sur la Suisse. Dwelling among a free 
people, his natural love of liberty acquired additional force and 
concentration, and his writings are consequently imbued with the 
generous. sentiments that characterize that noble passion. But 
although his principles tended towards democracy, he was of 
opinion that the monarchical form of government was best suited 
to the temperament of the French people. “In a word,” he 
desired “a government that should be strong without despotism, 
free without anarchy, independent without conquests.” At the 
same time he did not object to despots “who govern sword in 
hand, and who acknowledge no other laws than their own caprice,” 
because “they at least do not degrade mankind ; they oppress with- 
out demoralizing, for tyranny tempers men.” It is not, perhaps, 
an altogether easy task to reconcile this appreciation of the advan- 
tages of despotism with what he says in another place, where he 
rematks that harmony between the rulers and the ruled can exist 
only under two national phases, either when the people permit 
themselves to be governed according to the will of an individual, 
or when the Chief of the State governs according to the will of 
all. “In the former case, it is despotism; in the latter it is 
liberty. The tranquillity of the one is the silence of the tomb ; 
the tranquillity of the other is the serenity of a clear sky.” How- 
ever, “the best government is that where every abuse of power 
can always be remedied,—where, without any subversion of society, 
without effusion of blood, both the laws and the Chief of the 
State may be changed, for no one generation is entitled to subject 
to its laws generations yet to come.” Consistently with this prin- 
ciple he inveighs in several passages against the absurdity, pre- 
sumption, and injustice of hereditary descent, There should be 
no such thing, he says, as an aristocracy of birth or wealth, but 
only of merit, and even on the death of an emperor the people 
should be consulted as to the choice of a successor. Besides, it is 
idle to attempt to “chain the future as if it were already in our 

ower.” Nations are not stationary, institutions grow old and out 
of date, and what is good for one generation is most pernicious 
to another. Hereditary governments, therefore, are a mistake, for 
they make no allowance for the ever-flowing stream of change in 
the habits, manners, and sentiments of a people. Holding these 
opinions, how admirable was his self-denial when out of deference 
for the spontaneous and unanimous wish of the nation he con- 
sented to admit the principle of hereditary descent in his own 
family, and accepted for his yet unborn child the reversion of the 
imperial crown ! 
There are many other very suggestive passages in the works 
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published by the Prince while enjoying the free air of Arenenberg. 
For instance, we learn that Napoleon purposely left the central 
power in the Swiss cantons without force or vigour, because he 
could not allow that country to be an obstacle to the develop- 
ment of his ulterior projects. It was his wish that Switzerland 
“should be happy, but for the moment a nullity, and besides 
his conduct towards that country is conformable to that which he 
adopted towards all other countries. Everywhere he installed only 
transitional governments, passing from the ancient to the new 
ideas. * * * * It was not to give crowns to the members of 
his own family that he nominated his brothers kings, but merely 
that they might become in their respective kingdoms the pillars of 
a new edifice. He made them kings to inspire confidence in the 
stability (of his power?), and that he might not be accused of 
personal ambition. He placed his brothers on those thrones 
because they alone could reconcile the idea of change with the 
appearance of immovability; because they alone could be sub- 
missive to his will, though sovereigns; because they alone could 
console themselves for the loss of kingly power by again becoming 
princes of France.” This provisional state was intended to cease 
with the defeat of Russia and the overthrow of the English system. 
“ Had he been the victor the duchy of Warsaw would have been 
converted into a German nationality, and the viceroyalty of Italy 
into an Italian nationality. In France a liberal administration 
would have replaced the arbitrary one ; everywhere stability, liberty, 
independence, instead of incomplete nationalities and transitional 
institutions.”” These same views were expounded by the Prince, in 
nearly identical terms, in his work, Des Idées Napoléoniennes, pub- 
lished in this country in 1839. Assuming the correctness of this 
exposition, we obtain vague glimpses of the political system aimed at 
by the present Emperor. He himself has declared that if the des- 
tiny which his birth seemed to promise him had not been changed 
by events, as nephew of the Emperor he would have been one of 
the defenders of his throne, one of the propagators of his ideas ; 
he would have had the glory of being one of the pillars of his 
edifice, or of dying in one of the squares of his Guard in com- 
bating for France. But now it appears that destiny has not only 
not belied the promises of his birth, but even gone far beyond 
them, and made him heir to his uncle’s throne as well as pro- 
pagator of his ideas—postponing to a future occasion the un- 
pleasant, if glorious, alternative of perishing in the midst of a 
square shattered by artillery and ridden down by furious horse- 
men. Retaining these ideas, and gradually acquiring the power 
necessary for their development, Louis Napoleon has himself 
indicated the system he trusts hereafter to inaugurate. The 
stubbornness of his character and his tenacity of purpose have 
long been patent to the world. In early youth, perhaps, he 
obeyed the generous impulses which at that inexperienced age 
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move all men of vigorous mind and healthy temperament. Thus 
it is quite possible that he was perfectly sincere in his vows for 
the freedom of Italy when he fought so gallantly by his brother’s 


side in the ranks of the Carbonari, He may have been equally in 
earnest a few weeks later when he offered his sword to defend the 
throne of the citizen king, whom he afterwards twice essayed to 
hurl from his seat. Not less pure may have been his intentions 
when setting out to wrest the fair land of Poland from the grasp 
of the Muscovite. Thus far he may have been impelled to action 


by high and noble motives, devoid of selfishness, and wholly 
directed to the liberation of the oppressed and the vindication of 


the rights of man. Disappointment and exile, however, preying 
upon a mind conscious of great powers, gradually concentrated 
the warm passions of youth into a fixed resolve to make unto 
himself a name. The pent-up fires acquired only greater heat 
and might from the barriers that confined them. Long and 
silently he brooded over his present obscurity, and traced in crim- 


son colours the ensanguined glory that belonged to his name. 


Soon he became possessed of the one idea that he, too, would be 
an Emperor, and complete the edifice designed by the genius of 
his uncle. But what chance was there that a captain of artillery 
in the Berne regiment of militia, and honorary citizen of the 
Swiss Republic, should ever become Emperor of the French, and 
Protector of the European Confederation of Republics? As well 


might a hawk in a narrow cage gaze with wistful eyes on the 
flocks dreamily grazing on their pleasant pastures, and long to be 
an eagle, that, soaring on outstretched pinions, lie might bear aloft 
in his iron talons to his eyrie on the untrodden crags, now a tender 
lamb and now a milk-white doe. His only chance was in self- 
reliance, in having faith in himself. Had he breathed to his 
dearest friend a whisper of the projects and hopes that filled, 
without agitating, his own breast he would have been deemed an 
enthusiast and a madman. In truth, he had become a political 
fanatic, and curiously enough he himself describes fanaticism to 
be “the error of virtue,” as tyranny is “the error of vice.” 
Thus in his own person he has exemplified both errors, and 
wandering from virtue has exaggerated even vice. However, 
the reserve rendered necessary by the peculiarity of his position 
became an element in the causes of his ultimate success. He 
acquired the habit of maturing his counsels, of patiently awaiting 
the right moment for action, and of keeping his lips closed till he 
could speak in a voice of thunder. At Strasburg, indeed, he 
may have acted too hastily, through over-rating the unpopularity 
of Louis Philippe’s government, and from attaching undue weight 
to the declamations of the press and the tribune. But the expe- 
rience he thus acquired must have proved invaluable in the course 
of his subsequent career, and may possibly have enabled him to form 
a correct estimate of the value to be attached to parliamentary 
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and journalistic exaggerations in our own country. Though 
baffled, he was not disheartened. Betrayed by fortune, he could still 
be true to himself and to his “ mission.”? There cannot, we ima- 


gine, be the slightest doubt of the sincerity of his belief in this 
wonderful “mission.” Inthe proclamation to the French People, 


issued at Strasburg, he made use of the following expressions :— 
*« T have consecrated my existence to the accomplishment of a great 
mission. From the rock of St. Helena a ray of the dying sun has 
passed into my soul. I shall know how to guard this sacred fire. 
I shall know how to conquer or die for the cause of the people.” 
After the failure of that ill-managed enterprise, and while he was 


sailing across the Atlantic—though to no inhospitable swamps— 
he wrote to his mother a detailed account of the whole affair in a 
particularly graphic and interesting letter. In this he says that 
he used the following words in addressing Colonel Vaudrey: “ I 
take God to witness that it is not to satisfy a personal ambition, 
but because I believe that I have a mission to fulfil, that I risk 
what is dearer to me than life, the esteem of my fellow-citizens.” 
Again, in 1853, in thanking the senate for its congratulations on 
his escape from assassination, he said, “1 fear nothing from the 
attempts of assassins. There are existences which are the instru- 
ments of the decrees of Providence. So long as I shall not have 
accomplished my mission, I do not run any danger.” 

Let us see, now, what is the nature of this mission which turned 


aside Pianori’s bullets, and Orsini’s shells, though it availed not 


to save his “secret soul from nightly fears.” He has himself 
declared it emphatically, when tried for his life before the Peers of 
France after the failure of the Boulogne invasion. “ A last word, 
gentlemen. I represent before you a principle, a cause, a defeat. 
The principle is the sovereignty of the people; the cause, that of 
the empire; the defeat, Waterloo: the principle, you have recog- 
nized it; the cause, you have served it; the defeat, you would 
have avenged it.” By the phrase “the sovereignty of the people,” 
nothing more is signified than the principle of universal suffrage, 
though it is difficult to see in what manner that sovereignty can 
be exercised under an hereditary empire. The “cause” admits of 
a wider interpretation, for it implies the system of Napoleon I. 
as understood by Napoleon IL]. So far as any very definite 
meaning can be attached to the somewhat declamatory periods of 
the princely commentator, this system may be briefly described 
as the overthrow of all existing governments and the formation of a 
European Confederation under the suzerainty of the Emperor of the 
French. Napoleon would have ‘completed this new edifice,” had 
not the snows of Moscow paralyzed his arm, while upraised 
to shatter almost the last relic of the mouldering forms of ancient 
tyrannies. Russia prostrate, and England totally cut off from 
the rest of the world, the French eagle would have brooded 
over the political chaos, and called forth universal order, progress, 
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and prosperity. The masses, raised to a sense of their dignity, 
would have asserted their position in the affairs of humanity. 
The only distinction would have been that of merit. Sure rewards 


would have waited upon desert, One family alone would have 


been exempt from the law of probation and equality. The name 
of Napoleon, which—as the Legislative Assembly was informed 
on the 31st October, 1849—is @ lui seul tout un programme, would 
have taken place with those of the demigods, and be humbly 


adored from afar. 


O Meliboe, deus nobis hee otia fecit ; 
Namque erit ille mihi semper deus ; illius aram 
Seepe tener nostris ab ovilibus imbuet agnus. 


But before this triumph can now be completed, before the grate- 
ful incense shall arise from a hundred votive shrines, there is a defeat 
to be avenged—la défaite, Warer.oo. In his brief obituary notice 
of his uncle, the ex-King Joseph, Prince Louis Napoleon insisted 
that there could be only two parties in France, les vaincus et les 
vaingueurs de Waterloo. Again, in his address to the French 
army, issued at Strasburgh, he invited them to turn their eyes 


“on the lion of Waterloo still erect on our frontiers.” We read, 
too, in the Jdées Napoléoniennes that the time will come when the 
conquerors of Waterloo shall bewail with tears the downfall of 
“ the only man who had constituted himself a mediator between 


two centuries of enmity.” “ All our wars,” the Prince goes on to 
say, “have come from England. She would never listen to any 
proposition of peace.” But, we are told, times and sentiments 


have changed since then. <A pretender and an emperor look at 
events through very different glasses. The one breathes fire and 


fury, the other asks only for peace and security. Besides, has not 
Louis Napoleon himself declared that he was not of the number 
of those “men who do not comprehend their epoch?” The age 
of conquests has passed, war in Europe is an anachronism ; it is 
worse, for it is civil war. These phrases may be excellent texts 
for writing-masters, and may even become a theme for declamation 
to schoolboys, but they would have more weight with us had not 
the same high authority pronounced despotic empire also an 
anachronism. ‘In our times,” he once wrote, “ the tyranny of 
the Convention could never return ; in hke manner the despotism 
of the Empire would be impracticable.” Set one of these dogmas 
against the other, and they cancel one another. But it is altogether 
childish to suppose that the fixed purpose of revenge in such a 
character as that of Louis Napoleon can be removed by a banquet 
at the Mansion House, or the review of a squadron of hussars in 
Windsor Park. He toiled unremittingly for years to fulfil the 
first part of his mission. He held on against fearful odds, and in 
the face of apparent impossibilities. Nothing daunted him, 
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nothing could make him swerve from the line he had chalked out 
for himself. The dungeon of Ham no more cooled the fire that 
burnt within him, than did the weakness of the Provisional 


Government of 1848 hurry him on to premature action. He had 


paid sufficiently dear for undue haste, to learn the necessity of 


abiding one’s time. The hour for revenge has not yet arrived. 
A mere descent upon the English coast would never be held to 
efface the disaster and disgrace of Waterloo. In his own words, 
the two colossal powers must grapple together, body to body, until 


one or the other expire in the mortal struggle. France must be 


the dominant power on the Continent before she again close in 
deadly strife with her formidable rival. Austria weakened, and 
Russia in close and interested alliance, France will have nothing to 
fear from Prussia and the other German States, and will thus be 


enabled to bring the entire strength of the empire to bear upon 
her ancient foe. And at such a timeas this a section of the Peace 
Party occupies seats in the Cabinet, and speaks with authority on 
the subject of our national defences! Perhaps, however, Mr. 
Bright and his followers may be glad to learn that Prince Louis 
Napoleon expressed himself decidedly in favour of an armed 
neutrality, if it be desired that the neutrality should be respected 
by the belligerents. “It is only possible,” he said, “to be 
neuter in two ways; either by arming to defend one’s ter- 
ritory in case of attack, or by regarding one’s country as a 
corpse over which everyone may march with impunity.” He 
admits, indeed, that an armed neutrality obliges a nation “to 
treat as enemies all who would approach its frontiers,” and 


this consideration may be viewed as a sufficient reason for 
taking no precautions indicative of distrust. In the event, added 
the Prince, of hostilities between Austria and France, it would be 
impossible for Switzerland to remain neutral, because it would be 
for the interest of both belligerents to violate her territory, in 
order to maintain a communication with their armies manceuvring 
in Italy and Germany. It would, therefore, be incumbent on 
Switzerland to choose an ally, and her choice could not be doubtful, 
for she “is the natural ally of France, because she covers a por- 
tion of the French frontiers.” But, says my Lord Palmerston, 
the Emperor of the French has proved himself our faithful and 
loyal ally. His troops have fought and bled by the side of our own, 
at Inkerman they came to our rescue, in the winter they shared 
with us their supplies. These rhetorical appeals to the Crimean 
war may answer their purpose in the House of Commons, but 
every man knows them to be as false as they are specious. The 
war was entered into for the simple object of obtaining the éc/dt 
of the English alliance, and of employing and gratifying the 
army. As soon as these ends were gained, peace was eagerly 
patched up, and a cordial understanding with Russia followed as a 
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matter of course. England was the cat’spaw with which Louis 
Napoleon snatched from the embers of Sebastopol, the unequi- 
vocal recognition of his position, and the restoration of France to 
her former rank among the nations of Europe. Were he content 
with that, few would complain, but his “mission” is not yet 
fulfilled, the system of Napoleon is not yet fully inaugurated. 
Treaties, we know from his own pen, would be no obstacles in 
his path. “People,” he wrote, “trust in a treaty signed by all 
the Powers ; but States are never restrained by the cold observ- 
ance of treaties; it is the irresistible force of the moment that 
unites or divides them.” The first Napoleon was not aggressive ; 
“ on the contrary, he was incessantly obliged to repel the coali- 
tions of Europe. If sometimes he has the appearance of having 
anticipated the projects of his enemies, it was because in the initia- 
tive lies the guarantee of success, ‘and moreover,’ as Mignet has 
remarked, ‘the real author of a war is not he who declares it, but 
he who renders it necessary.’” If this doctrine be the true one, 
then is Austria clearly absolved from all blame for precipitating 
hostilities when war had become inevitable. And who can doubt 
that, while Lord Palmerston was tilting at sandbags, his imperial 
host had already decided upon war, and in scornful derision 
amused his venerable guest with the martial pastimes of our 
forefathers, while he himself was rifling cannon and sketch- 
ing the plans of the forthcoming campaign? Louis Philippe 
scheming the Spanish marriage was not more attentive to ce cher 
Aberdeen, than Louis Napoleon projecting the war in Italy to 
ce cher Palmerston, and in both cases the honest English gentle- 
man became the easy dupe of his royal or imperial “ friend.” 

It may enable us to judge more correctly of the exact value to 
be attached to the friendly assurances of the French Emperor, if 
we glance at the solemn engagements deliberately taken and as 
deliberately violated by the President of the French Republic. 
In his speech, on first taking his seat in the National Assembly, 
on September, the 26th, 1848, Prince Louis Napoleon used these 
words: “ My conduct, ever inspired by duty, ever animated by 
respect for the laws, my conduct shall prove in the face of the 
passions that have attempted to blacken me in the hope of pro- 
scribing me once more, that no one here is more resolved than 
myself to devote himself to the defence of order and the 
strengthening of the Republic.” Then, a few days previous to 
his election as President, he issued a Manifesto, containing the 
following passages :— 

“T am not an ambitious man, dreaming now of empire and 
war, now of the application of subversive theories. Educated in 
free countries in the school of misfortune, I shall remain ever 
faithful to the duties imposed upon me by your sufferings and the 
will of the Assembly. * * I will devote myself entirely and 
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thoroughly, without reservation, to the strengthening of a Re- 
public wise in its laws, honest in its intentions, great and strong 
in its acts.” 

He then went on to indicate certain reforms he proposed to 
introduce ; among others, he intended “ to confine within just limits 
the number of offices which depend upon the Chief of the State, 
and which often convert a free people into a people of suitors. 
To avoid that fatal tendency which leads on the State to undertake 
the execution of that which private individuals can do quite as 
well and even better. The centralization of interests and enter- 
prises is in the nature of despotism. The nature of a Republic 
repels monopoly. ae to preserve the liberty of the Press 
from the two excesses which ever compromise it—arbitrary re- 
striction and its own licence. * * The Republic ought to be 
generous and have faith in its future; thus I, who have known 
exile and captivity, summon with all my prayers the day when the 
country shall be able without danger to terminate all proscriptions, 
and efface the last traces of our civil discords.” 

On the 10th of December, Prince Louis Napoleon was elected 
President of the Republic, and on the 20th, took an oath of 
fidelity to the Constitution; after which he thus addressed the 
Assembly :—* Fellow Citizens and Representatives, the suffrages 
of the nation and the oath which I have just taken preseribe my 
future conduct. My duty is marked out; I will discharge it as 
aman of honour. I shall regard as enemies of the country who- 
ever shall attempt to change, by illegal methods, that which entire 
France has established.” 

Again, on the 31st October, 1849, he promised to be worthy of 
the trust placed in him by the nation, by maintaining the Con- 
stitution to which he had sworn. He desired to inspire the 
country by his loyalty, his perseverance, and his firmness, with 
such confidence that commerce should revive, and men have faith 
in the future. Still more emphatically in his message to the 
Assembly in November, 1850, the Prince declares that the in- 
variable rule of his political life shall be in all circumstances to do 
his duty and nothing but his duty. Everyone but himself was at 
liberty to desire to hasten the revisal of the fundamental laws of 
the Constitution. He alone was bound by an oath not to interfere 
with it, and he was resolved to confine himself within the strict 
limits assigned to him. And when a year afterwards General 
Magnan presented to him certain officers of the garrison, he said 
that he would never demand of them anything that was not in 
accordance with the spirit of the Constitution, military honour, 
and the interests of the country. Surely, this man did protest 
too much. His reiterated protestations, indeed, seem to imply 
that the violation of his oath was the thought ever uppermost in 
his mind, and that he feared his neighbours would read it in his 
face. What became of these solemn pledges before God and man 
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is known to all the world. Never was Prince more deeply per- 
jured, never was perjured Prince more easily forgiven by the 
monarchs, his contemporaries. In ordinary society a man one- 
half so perjured would have been lectured by the magistrate, held 
up to public scorn by the press, sent to prison by the judge, and 
cut by everybody who knew him. But Louis Napoleon has found 
perjury answer so well, that he may be excused if he try it onee more. 
His broken oath has made him the guest of crowned heads, the 
champion of Turkey, the Liberator (?), of Italy, and—to use a 
French phrase—the Brennus of Europe. The sword of France is 
now the beam of the balance of Europe. Hundreds of incon- 
sistencies between his written opinions and his imperial acts might 
easily be collected and placed before the reader, but we fear to be 
tedious. Besides, we may by so doing prove even too much. If 
he contradicted himself so glaringly in other matters, why may he 
not do so likewise in his engagement to fulfil his mission? Only 
it is well to remember that that mission embraces the humiliation 
of England, and the subordination of her policy to that of the Em- 
peror of the French. He said of himself, Je suis citoyen avant 
d’étre Bonaparte. He might more truly have said that he was a 
political fanatic, rather than a great prince, that his genius was a 
monomania, that his idea of internal order is that of a wolf who 
would muzzle the dog, and that his faith to Foreign Powers is that 
of a burglar in possession of a ticket-of-leave, who surveys at his 
leisure his neighbour’s premises, and chooses his own time to break 
in and seize the spoils. 


THE SESSION, 


Tue new Parliament was opened by commission on the 31st of 
May, and the Speaker was re-elected on the same day. The pro- 
cess of swearing in the new members lasted for about a week, and 
was only diversified by the opposition of Mr. Newdegate, to the ad- 
mission of Baron Rothschild. It having been determined that every 
Jewish Member must be admitted by a distinct resolution of the 
House of Commons, permitting him to omit the words “ On the 
true faith of a Christian” from the oath of allegiance, Lord John 
Russell moved the resolution in favour of Baron Rothschild, 
and was opposed by Mr Newdegate, who must, at all events, be 
allowed the praise of sticking by his gun to the last. The formal 
opening of Parliament by Her Majesty in person did not take 
place till the 7th of June, and on the afternoon of that day com- 
menced the struggle which ended in Lord Derby’s resignation. 
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In the House of Lords, the Address was moved by Lord Powys, 
and seconded by Lord Lilford, and was unopposed. A debate, 
however, of some hours succeeded, sustained principally by the Earl 
of Granville and the Duke of Argyle on the side of the Opposition, 
and by Lords Normanby, Brougham, and Derby in favour of the 
Government. Lords Malmesbury, Howden, Ellenborough, and Car- 
lisle, spoke more briefly. We have been accused of writing this 
summary of the session in a party spirit, and we suppose when we 
proceed to characterize the speeches delivered in this debate, the 
same motives will be imputed to us. We cannot help it; and we 
say at once, that we looked in vain through Lord Granville’s speech 
of two columns and a half to find some substantial and definite asser- 
tion to lay hold of. His Lordship expatiated on the inconvenience 
of Government by a minority, on which subject there is not a man 
in the United Kingdom likely to disagree with him. But he did 
not inform us how Government by a majority was to be obtained, 
or how the evil arising from ministerial weakness will be less 
likely to occur under a Whig than under a Tory Administration, 
both being equally exposed to sudden overthrow by the defection 
of their independent supporters. He complained, moreover, of the 
propensity to please everybody evinced by the Conservatives, by 
which, he said, they lost more than they gained. We perfectly agree 
with him on the injurious effects of such conduct, but he conve- 
niently forgot that it is not peculiar to the Conservative party, 
but must be practised by every Government in turn till the 
present confusion of parties is terminated. A coalition, for instance, 
such as we now have in office, is only an attempt to please every- 
body on a larger scale; and in its result must either afford a fresh 
instance of the evil complained of by Lord Granville, or else be 
entirely nugatory. If the opinions entertained by Mr. Gladstone, 
Lord Palmerston, and Mr. Cobden severally, are to find expression 
in the measures of the new Ministry, will they not be twice as 
deeply tainted by the evils of ad-captandum legislation as anything 
attempted by the Conservatives ? The noble Earl then touched upon 
a variety of particulars—the conduct of Government in regard to 
the elections: mentioning more particularly the Cunard Steamers 
contract, on which he was signally discomfited by Lord Derby; the 
case of the Irish Roman Catholics; the financial policy of Govern- 
ment ; their foreign policy, and the propriety of their dissokution of 
Parliament. On all these latter points his language was vague and 
feeble. He fully admitted, what Lord Derby has been so much cen- 
sured for declaring, that the neutrality of England must be an armed 
neutrality. But he went on condemning the Government hypo- 
thetically for not having prevented the war, and thought that the 
successful application of the policy he advocated, “ demanded 
greater skill and greater firmness than Her Majesty’s present 
Ministers have hitherto exhibited.” Now, where, in the name of 
common sense and common candour, have they failed to exhibit 
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them? Could his Lordship have substantiated this assertion by 
a single instance? The utterance of fictitious charges like this 
is really unworthy of Lord Granville, whose conduct in Parlia- 
ment, however deficient in strength, is not usually deficient in 
fairness or veracity. As it happens, it has been subsequently dis- 
covered that Government did act with firmness and spint through- 
out these trying negotiations. But even had the reverse been 
proved, Lord Granville’s language would have been equally un- 
justifiable. 

Lord Malmesbury reminded the last speaker that a great por- 
tion of the difficulties with which English Governments now had 
to contend were a legacy bequeathed to them by the policy of Lord 
Palmerston in 1848. 

In some respects the speech of the Marquis of Normanby was 
the most remarkable one in the debate. The noble Marquis’s 
long experience of Italian affairs entitles him to be listened to with 
attention, and we think the following passage from his speech 
deserves as wide a circulation as possible. 


“We have heard of a secret understanding with Russia, founded, it was 
said, upon the famous treaty of Tilsit, one of the clauses of which 
declared that the Mediterranean should become open only to the Powers 
bordering upon that sea. That clause, if carried into effect, would gravely 
affect British interests, for its execution! would begin with the expulsion of 
the English from Malta, Gibraltar, and the Ionian Islands. Had any pro- 
gress been made in the realization of that project ? He need only mention 
the acquisition of Villafranca by Russia, and the fact that not only was the 
port of Genoa at present in the hands of the French, but that French 
officials had taken a lease of some buildings for three or four years. The 
French also held Civita Vecchia—another step inadvance. ‘Their lordships 
knew that at the death of the late King of Naples a dispute arose between 
certain members of the Royal family as to the succession to the throne. 
At that time the Grand Duke Constantine happened to be in Naples, and 
he was —_— to for support by the Duke of Calabria and his party. The 
Grand Duke answered, as he was informed, ‘We are always for legitimate 
succession, and therefore we will support you ; but, remember, what we most 
want is a port in the Adriatic.” Such was another step towards the 
——— of the Mediterranean contemplated by the treaty of Tilsit. Nor 
was thatall. Venice was blockaded by a French fleet, and Trieste was and 
would continue to be treated in the same way. England, therefore, ought to 
be upon her guard (‘ Hear, hear!’), and while preserving a strict neutrality 
ought to show no sympathy with the purposes or persons implicated in 
the transactions to which he had referred. (‘Hear, hear!?) The noble 
lord the member for Tiverton, at a private meeting of his party, had ex- 

ressed his earnest sympathy with the Italians, and upon the occasiou of 

is election he used these words : ‘ I trust before the end of the campaign 
Austria will be expelled from Lombardy.’ Yet the noble lord must know 
that in every one of the proclamations recently issued by the French 
the words ‘Italian freedom’ were omitted. It was true that ‘ Italian 
independence ’ still remained, but the independence referred to meant the 
result of assistance given by a great Power which Europe had formerly 
endeavoured to exclude from the soil of Italy. This speaking lightly of the 
treaties of 1815 came with a singular grace from the noble lord the member 


for Tiverton, who of all living statesmen in England was the only one who 
had act and part in their formation.” 
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It is with a very melancholy kind of satisfaction that we remind 
our readers of our own language on this subject throughout the 
whole of that short period during which we have had the honour 
to address the public. As long ago as last March, and again in 
April, we gave utterance to the very same apprehensions which are 
here expressed by Lord Normanby. After noticing the conduct 
and probable designs of France, we continued (April 1), “ nor 
can we exclude from our calculation the position of Russia at Villa 
Franca, and the carefully-fostered discontent of the Ionian Islanders. 
If a well-concerted scheme for expelling England from the Mediter- 
ranean were in process of development, we should expect to see the 
first symptoms of it in some such phenomena as these.” Again, upon 
the 1st of May, we called attention to the same threatening cir- 
cumstances:—to the French expedition to Montenegro—the 
blockade of Trieste; and the tempting prospect of a French 
kingdom of Dalmatia. Russia may, no doubt, think that a port 
in the Adriatic would be highly beneficial to herself. But she 
would willingly sacrifice the attainment of this object for the 
liberty of carrying out her long-cherished designs upon the 
European dominions of the Sultan. And it may very well be that 
France, after mature consideration, should elect to receive Trieste 
as the price of her connivance, in preference to an Italian settle- 
ment. But in whatever way the Imperial brethren may agree to 
divide the spoil, the result is the same to this country; and we do 
most deeply regret at the present moment the loss of an English 
Minister who shewed that he, at least, was alive to these designs, 
and courageous enough to dare the unpopularity of asserting that 
England must, if necessary, prevent the accomplishment of them 
by force. The substitution for Lord Derby of a statesman so 
irrevocably committed to the French side of the question as Lord 
Palmerston is, to speak unaffectedly, a real national calamity : 
while the so much vaunted doctrine of neutrality, to which the 
merest shadow of indifference was imputed as a high crime and 
misdemeanor to Lord Derby, has, it is needless to say, been 
utterly and audaciously repudiated by the Ministry chosen to sue- 
ceed him. Such is the consistency, and such the prospective 
unanimity of the “great Liberal Party.” Lord Normanby ob- 
served, in conclusion :— 


“ Any attempt at divided sympathies might lose us the friendship and 
esteem of the whole of Germany. The coup détdt was un fait accompli. 
The people of France acquiesced in the rule of their Emperor, and we had 
nothing to do with it. But at this conjuncture we ought not to have, as 
the me of England, a statesman who had given express approbation 
to that act.” 


The noble Marquis, we must remember, is one of the genuine old 
Whig connection, and has experienced much courtesy from the 
present French Emperor. He himself said he was speaking 
against his natural sympathies. He could have had nothing to 
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gain by doing so; and we are bound therefore to regard this 
language as extorted from him by a conscientious obedience to 
truth, and truth only. 


Nor was the very remarkable speech delivered by Lord 
Brougham, though we may differ from some of the recommenda- 
tions which it contained, less consolatory to those who think with 
us that the people of this country require a vigorous awaken- 


ing from the lethargy superinduced by French mesmerism, Lord 


Brougham is an ancient and consistent advocate of liberal opinions. 


He stood by them in their adversity; and he will act with equal 
courage now that they are in danger of being spoiled by pros- 
perity. What Henry Brougham had been taught to consider as 
his foe was the contempt for moral obligations, and the elevation 
of brute force over law, which has ever been characteristic of des- 
potism. He cannot now find a friend in that very power which 
is the incarnation of the spirit of lawlessness, nor associates in that 
party to whom its manifestation conveys no warning. After dwell- 
ing upon the importance of defending the faith of treaties ;—after 
pointing out the force of the preseriptive right which Austria 
enjoys in Italy, in language of precisely the same complexion as 
we adopted in this Review in April last, and as subsequently ap- 


peared in the famous Liberal periodical to which Lord Brougham 
has been himself so distinguished a centributor, he proceeded as 


follows :— 





“There was one point which filled him with considerable alarm. A sue- 
cession of brilliant victories might encourage the French army—for he had 
much less apprehension of the Emperor than of his soldiers—to undertake 
expeditions of a still more reprehensible character than the present. He 
did not counsel any distrust, for the Emperor had been throughout our 
faithful ally, and we had no reason to expect him to be otherwise now. 
Considering, however, his position, with a vast army eager to distinguish 
itself, and without the check of a free parliament or a free press, while we 
ought not to be mistrustful or suspicious, we ought to be upon our guard. \ 
(‘ Hear, hear!) Nothing cculd be more clear than the absolute necessity of 
largely increasing our navy, and he earnestly trusted that the measures 
which had been taken to increase the number of our seamen, and to im- 
prove their quality, might be completely successful. (‘Hear!?) He hoped 
also that facilities might be given—stimulus was not required—to the 
formation of volunteer corps, believing that great advantage would ac- 


crue. (‘ Hear!’)” 


Gaia 


These are precious words, and, as it seems to us, just hit the 
happy medium between that aggravating denunciation of French 


designs which is characteristic of one Party, and that absurd and 
fatal security which is indulged in by the other and much larger 
one. The best thing for England to do just now is to keep her 
powder dry, and hold her tongue. 

Lord Ellenborough, whose opinions on this subject were given to 
the world not long ago with that forcible eloquence and courageous 


clearness for which he is remarkable*, entirely concurred with every 


* Speech at Cheltenham, June 2. 
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word which had fallen from Lord Brougham—adding that for 
England to be an arbiter in this war with any real effect, she 


must be herself unassailable, to which end vigorous naval and 


military preparations were needed. 

Lord Derby summed up what appeared to be the general feeling 
of the House upon the question of Foreign Affairs in three words. 
This war, he said, was a war “ undertaken upon false pretences.” 


The greater part of the noble Karl’s speech was, however, taken 


up with refuting the rumours which had been circulated durmg 
the election relative to the influence sought to be exercised by 
Government over the return of candidates, into which, as the 
rumours themselves have now become utterly contemptible, we do 
not propose to follow him. 


But another and very interesting question discussed among 


their Lordships had reference to the weakness of recent Govern- 
ments and the absolute necessity of creating a strong one. The 
three noble lords who spoke most pointedly on this subject were 
Lords Normanby, Brougham, and Ellenborough ; and we cannot 


help suspecting that Lord Normanby, notwithstanding his pro- 


longed absence from Parliamentary life, went nearer to the truth 
than the other two. He said— 
“ Moreover, in the present posture of affairs, it would be wrong to pull 


down the existing Administration, unless there was a party which, acting 
upon well-known and recognized principles, could supply its place without 


that compromise which was an essential ingredient ot every coalition.” 


Lord Brougham said— 


“ But there was another thing wanted. We wanted a strong Government 
—a Government capable of inspiring awe, and wielding the infinence of 
England with vigour and effect. Was it wholly impossible, in the greatest 
peril perhaps that England had ever encountered, and in the greatest oppor- 
tunity that a strong and united Government could have for giving peace 
to the world, that there should bea general combination of the heads of 
all parties to form a stable and powerful Administration. The question 
was as to conducting a negotiation ; and for this purpose a Government 
such as he had described, combining in its ranks the greatest statesmen of 
the day, would frown down all resistance, and carry with it the support of 


all parties in both Houses of Parliament.” 


Lord Brougham illustrated these remarks by a reference to the 
conduct of Mr. Pitt and Mr. Fox both in 1792 and in 1804, 
when both were willing, he said, to merge their differences of 
opinion for the sake of strengthening the Administration. Lord 
Ellenborough alluded to the same period of our history, and, 


after characterizing the amendment to the address proposed in 
the House of Commons as “of all measures the one most cal- 
culated to put an end to the chance of a strong Government,” 
concluded by expressing— 


“A hope that noble lords here, and honourable gentlemen in the House, 
will read the history of that period, and will derive instruction from it ; 
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and I do trust that in the midst of the dangers we are about to encounter 
—dangers I would not exasperate, but which I feel deeply—no personal 


feeling whatever will deter any man from taking the position in which his 
public duty ought to place him.” 


Alas! who does not wish this? Who has not often wished it? 
And. we may add, whose fault is it that a powerful Administration, 
formed rather by the reconciliation of ancient allies than the for- 
mation of crude and superficial coalitions, is not in office at this 
moment? Had Lord Palmerston and Mr. Gladstone but acted 
in 1855, when England was passing through a crisis scarcely less 
formidable than the present one, as Lords Brougham and Ellen- 
borough would desire public men to act now, we should long ago 
have heard the last of Government by minorities, and England would 
have been under the protection of as powerful and permanent an 
Administration as Sir Robert Peel’s or Lord Liverpool’s. But 
that, we repeat, would not have been a “coalition.” And we put 
it fairly to the two noble lords, from whose speeches we have 
quoted last, whether their own knowledge and experience of Par- 
liamentary history is such as to justify their confidence in that 
expedient. Was the broad-bottom Administration an efficient or 
permanent Administration? Was the Fox and North alliance 
productive of this much-desired result? Did the Canning coali- 
tion promise to have ended any better? And last, though not 
least, what was the fate of the boasted coalition presided over by 
Lord Aberdeen? It cannot be mere accident that consigned every 
one of these Administrations in turn to an early and inglorious 
death. The two Administrations of Lord Rockingham were 
neither long nor strong, but they were not ignominious. The 
same may be said of numerous brief Administrations which have 
at different times administered the affairs of this country. But 
around at least three out of four of those we have mentioned 
unfavourable reminiscences still linger, totally irrespective of their 
duration or their vigour. 

The Address was agreed to in the House of Lords. 


In the House of Commons the Address was proposed by Mr. 
A. Egerton, one of the new members for South Lancashire, and 
seconded by Sir J. D. Elphinstone. An amendment was moved 
by the Marquis of Hartington as follows :— 


“We beg humbly to submit to your Majesty that it is essential for the 
satisfactory result of our deliberations, and for facilitating the discharge of 
your Majesty’s high functions, that your Majesty’s Government should pos- 
sess the confidence of this House and of the country ; and we deem it our 
duty respectfully to submit to your Majesty that such confidence is not 
reposed in the present advisers of your Majesty.” 


The debate in the Lower House was very inferior in public in- 
terest to that which we have just described, though containing an 
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amusing passage of arms between Mr. Disraeli and Sir James Gra- 
ham. The Seconder of the amendment was immediately followed by 
Mr. Disraeli, whose reply was epitomized by himself, as follows :— 


“T have now gone through the five grounds on which the noble Lord and 
his friends rest their case for a verdict of want of confidence in the Ministry, 
I have shown that the argument founded on the failure of many of onr 
measures in the last Parliament is one which should rather be urged in 
favour of a verdict of confidence from this Parliament, because, as it was in 
consequence of the late Parliament not sanctioning and supporting our 
measures that a new Parliament was called, we have a right to count upon 
the constitutional confidence of the House of Commons in that respect. I have 
shown to the House that the charge founded upon the “ unwise and reckless 
measure of dissolution” rests on no substantial foundation, and I have shown 
incidentally that the charges which, during the recess, have been indus- 
triously bruited about as grounds for requiring a public investigation, and 
for passing a vote of want of confidence, are fabrications, without a tittle 
of evidence, and are entirely undeserving the credit of any sensible man. 
I have, I hope, shown the Tlouse that to pass a vote of want of confidence 
in us because our negotiations have failed to preserve peace, would be so 
flagrantly and manifestly unjust, when you have no documents on which 

ou can found an opinion, and when those documents will immediately be 
in your hands, that gentlemen opposite cannot rest their vote upon that 
ground. I think I have shown the House also, that if our unfortunate 
treatment of the question of Parliamentary Reform disqualifies us for the 
confidence of the House, the noble lord our predecessor in that enterprise 
is not more entitled to confidence upon that subject, and that the other 
noble lord, his rival or his colleague—I know not which—is not entitled to 
the confidence of the House upon that question in the slightest degree ; 
while the honourable member for Birmingham, by his prudent retirement 
from public life, is now entirely out of the question.’ 


The remainder of the right honourable gentleman’s speech was of 
a general character, and contained an able vindication of the Govern- 
ment, as well as a promising outline of future policy, declaring 
that Government would introduce no fresh Reform Bill this Session, 
and admitting that they were now prepared to adopt a lowering of 
the borough franchise. But, perhaps, the most important state- 
ment in the after part of his speech, was the following :— 


“1 retain, then, the opinion which I expressed in the late Parliament, 
that the vote at which the House arrived on the resolution of the noble 
lord the member for London had a serious influence at that moment on our 
negotiations. With Austria we entirely ceased to have any authority, 
being a Government condemned, and she laboured under the conviction— 
no doubt, a most unjust conviction, though so far as negotiations were con- 
cerned it operated as a positive fact—that our immediate successors would 
be a Ministry favourable to war, and to war directed against herself. There- 
fore it was that Austria, not caring any longer for the influence of the 
English Ministry, whom she looked upon as a dead body, and caring nothing 
for public opinion, took the rash and unfortunate step which every one 
must now deplore,” 


The only other speech of any consequence delivered on the first 
night of the debate was Lord Palmerston’s, who affected great sur- 
prise at the silence of the Ministerialists, of whom no one spoke 
after Mr. Disraeli. He did not, he said, wonder at their choice of 
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a champion; if they had elected to place their destiny in the 
hands of one orator they made good choice of a champion— 


“Si Pergama dextra 
Defendi possent, etiam hic defensa fuisset.” 


But still he thought the speech insufficient as an answer to the 
amendment. Why of course he did. But he did not succeed 
very happily in pointing out its deficiencies; as a counter-attack 
upon the Government, however, the speech was smart and cutting. 


“They ought on that occasion to have done the same as they did in regard 
to the India Bill. They should have withdrawn their objectionable Reform 
Bill, and brought in another framed on principles which the debates in this 
House had clearly shown to be in harmony with the general opinion of 
Parliament. If they had done this, and produced such a Bill, my belief is 
that it would have passed, and would, at this very moment, have been the 
law of the land. But it was reported of them that they said they had done 
that before, and could not repeat a course which they had once ventured 
upon. Why, they have made two mistakes. What they refused to do a 
socond time was to correct the mistake and put themselves right. To be 
twice in the wrong they had no objection ; but to be twice in the right was 
repugnant to their feelings.” 


But Government could not have withdrawn the Reform Bill in 
submission to such a move as Lord John’s,* and such being the 
case, there was no alternative but a dissolution. The fact is, both 
Mr. Disraeli and Lord Palmerston were guilty of something like a 
fallacy in their treatment of this point. For if the adverse decision 
of the House of Commons on the 29th of March lost the Govern- 
ment the confidence of Foreign Powers, that calamity is formally 
due not to the adverse decision, but to the measure which pro- 
voked it. And so too, if the dissolution prolonged this pernicious 
state of things, the evil of it is not attributable to those who elected 
to dissolve, but to those whose peculiar mode of opposition made 
that choice inevitable. 

The debate was resumed on Thursday, the 9th, by Mr. Serjeant 
Deasy, who tried to prove there was as much disunion in the Con- 
servative party as in his own. 

Mr. 8. Fitzgerald replied to the speech with which Lord Pal- 
merston had concluded the previous evening’s debate. He re- 
called the attention of the House to Lord Palmerston’s foreign 
policy in 1848, which did not promise well for the maintenance of 
peace, and he commented with severity on his recent expression of 
political sympathy. 

Mr. Bright stated that he was going to vote against the 
Government. But instantly proceeded to assure the House that 
his reason for so doing was not because they had dissolved Par- 
liament, nor because charges of electoral corruption had been 
brought against them, nor because they had failed to maintain 


* Vide Universal Review, May, p. 467. 
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peace, nor yet because he had any reason to believe they had not 
done all it was possible todo to prevent war. Having thus swept 
away the grounds upon which three-fourths of the Opposition 
were prepared to support the amendment, he proceeded to those 
on which his own adverse vote would be rested. These were 
three. First, the energy displayed by Lord Derby’s Administra- 
tion in the matter of our national defences, which was after- 
wards candidly and gratefully acknowledged by Lord John Russell ; 
secondly, the financial policy of Government ; and thirdly, his hope 
that another Government will bring in a better Reform Bill. Neseia 
mens hominum fati: the honourable member for Birmingham little 
knew, when making this assertion, that the new Ministry he had in 
his eye would include the most formidable opponent of his own 
theories on reform which the House of Commons contains, the right 
honourable gentleman the member for the University of Oxford. 

Mr. Horsman said he should have supported Government if 
they had asked the House to suspend its judgment till their 
foreign policy was before it; as they had not, he should vote 
against them. A curious piece of hair-splitting certainly. 

Sir James Graham’s speech was, in its more serious portions, 
little more than a repetition of previous arguments, but he took the 
opportunity of replying to Mr. Disraeli, who had “ chaffed” him 
pleasantly on his exposure of himself at Carlisle, and on the “ im- 
pudent fabrications” which he had been credulous enough to re- 
produce as true. The right honourable gentleman, he continued, 
was not an illustration of the Horatian maxim— 


“ Lenit albescens animus capillos,” 


and he characterized Mr. Disraeli as “ the Red Indian of debate.” 
If the right honourable gentleman, however, be the Red Indian, 
the right honourable baronet is certainly the Thug, who murders 
reputations for the pure pleasure of the act, and when detected, 
glories in his crime. 

Mr. Whiteside wound up the debate for that evening in a 
speech of great ability, containing a searching resumé of Lord 
Palmerston’s foreign policy, as well as holding up before the 
noble Viscount his own portrait, as drawn at different times by 
the skilful hands of Sir James Graham, Mr. Sidney Herbert, and 
Mr. Bright. He vindicated the Government from the various 
charges ‘of corruption brought against it, and concluded by pro- 
phesying the speedy dissolution of any new ministry formed out 
of the Whigs and Radicals. 

The debate was resumed on Friday by Mr. Milner Gibson, but 
in reality this last night’s debate was scarcely wanted, as the 
Opposition had said all they had got to say, and the Government 
had returned all the answer they had to return. Mr. Sidney Her- 
bert condemned the practice of raking up “little bits of Hansard” 
in order to prove that honourable members who now voted together 
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had once disagreed. The practice, he said, was contemptible ; 


and, no doubt, to throw contempt upon this particular weapon of 


assault was a thing very necessary to his party. We own, how- 
ever, we agree with him to a certain extent. But it must never 
be forgotten that a very “little bit” of Hansard may bring to 
light very deep- seated differences of opinion between ‘honourable 


members, aud justify us in withholding our confidence from a com- 
bination of politicians, who, for no conscientious reason, have 
agreed to sink those differences, 

Sir John Pakington made a very spirited speech, vindicatiug the 
importance of such a subject as our military and naval defences 
in a discussion like the present, claiming for his Government the 
credit of having repaired the neglect of preceding Administrations, 
and asserting his belief that the people cared much more about 
the efficient management of the Admiralty than about the dif- 
ference between a ten pound and an eight pound franchise. 

Lord Johu Russell found fault with Lord Derby’s expression— 


an “armed neutrality ’—but we should just hke to ask the noble 
lord whether he dare vise in his place and propose to the people 


of this country such a thing as am unarmed neutrality ? 
Mr. Roebuck spoke im favour of Goverument, and the debate was 


concluded by the Solicitor-General. Sir Hugh Cairns demed that 
the Opposition had acted towards ena last year with that 
forbearance which Lord Palmerston claimed for them. He alluded 
to the Cardwell motion, Mr. Locke King’s motion, and mentioned 
that there were no less than lorty divisions taken against Govern- 


ment last year, whi ( hy certi wa did not originate with ¢ ne © onser- 


vatives. He eriticized Lord Palmerston’s loreign policy, and ridi- 
culed his notion Ol neutrality. 
On a division, Government were defeated, there being— 


Kor the Amendment . . 323 
Against t 310 
Majority . ° . 13 


Lt is easy to see, after reflecting on this debate, why the Oppo- 

sition chose their ground of attack as they did, In a vague and 
} , ] . of 

veneral charge ot inieriovity to themseives, nO member Of he 

Whig-Radical party could very well escape from jommg, But it 

would have been mpossible to unite the whole party upon any 

one specific indictment, the curious proot OL which is, that there 


Was hardly one rround Ol objection to Government brought for- 
ward by any one member of the Opposition, which was not 


declared to be no ground of objection at all by some other mem- 
per. The whole debate, in consequence ol this lack of matertal 
in the assailants, was marked by a preponderance of petty per- 
sonalities not calculated to raise the character of Parliament in 


the eyes of the world, whether Foreign or English. 
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LETTERS AND SOCIETY IN FRANCE, 


We are, upon every occasion, ready in th 
against the ignorance of our manners and customs exhibited by 


rrenchmen the moment that, with pen in hand, they touch upon 















English civilization. But we rarely take the trouble to cast a look 
- a —S oo ey 
ipon our Own ignorance with regard to France. When Alexandre 
Dumas, or any other equally nighly-ed icated well-informed gen 
tieman, undertakes to bring before ti pub 2 hangman's son 
vho rises to be a peer of the realm, or prime minister, and who 
in his anbridled ambition, conceives even the idea that he may 
one day become lord mayor of Lon 1ioni,—when any Frenen novel 
J ) J 
writer induiges in these fl ynts of faney r when grave 
economists waste quires of paper in talkmg of the 
institution 1e 
sons 
ms 3) P | Da 
yarons or the FY ) 
f , 
eluiap ior 1é P Mp 
vhen Fre cn writ a 
vonder where the 
[t is perfectly true that they do know nothing about us, or about 
any other foreign nation, and then mistakes are the most idi- 
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yous mM nadie, DUL. i t , onee Tor ai e Mnrmed ve Know 
every Dit as lctie adDout them. Unr so reranization puzzies 
them, but to thew social disorganization we have no clue They 





look from their pomt of view at what on this side of the water is 


in edifice erect and compiete, the component parts whereof seem 
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thing exists. There is no social body in France. There are the 
separate members of what once was one. Disjecta membra! There 
are in France none of those channels of communication between the 
various points of the system that help to diffuse the vital current 


equally all over the frame, and carry life from the centre to the 


extremities. Society in France is no more a living body than the 
Latin is a living language. It is as surely “ fixed in death ” as is 
the tongue of Cicero and Seneca. This is why we understand so 
little of what goes on in a country at so very short a distance 
from our shores, or rather this is why we mis-understand it all. 


Now the notion of a literature presupposes the notion of a 
society. Napoleon I., amongst the few speeches that were caleu- 
lated to do him any honour, made that famous one of— La 
science est un coté de Vesprit humain; la littérature, c’est Pesprit 
humain tout entier.’ But the truer this is, the more evident it 


becomes that literature, being in fact the eapression of man’s 


thought (i. e. the expression of man himself, his power of self- 


revelation), particular literatures will be immediately influenced 
by the social conditions of the particular portion of mankind they 
make manifest or reveal. Even in the highest flights of the purely 


imaginative writers, even in poets who dream of addressing the 
human race at large, there will mostly be found some sign which 
unmistakably connects them with their age and country, and 
particularizes them. The literature of a nation is its voice. If 


you listen to it attentively, it will soon tell you the secrets of 
the aggregate mind, whose thoughts it expresses. Even as the 


powers of the brain are affected by certain nerves or fibres, and 
the power of utterance by others wholly distinct, thought and 
speech thus springing from entirely different causes, so, whilst the 
brain of a race, obedient to we know not what mysterious law, is 
brooding over some intense universal thought, the tongues of but 
a few are moved to give it utterance, but what these few do utter 
is the latent thought of the rest. 

We have in England certain vague notions of French literature 
being corrupt; but we stop there, and trace no further 


“ Home to its cloud this lightning of the mind ;” 


whereas, if we took the trouble to examine into the real state of 


things, we should find French literature corrupt because French 
civilization is so; we should see the national mind as perverted as 
that which expresses it is mean and impure. 

French literature expresses France (let the term be permitted) 
more completely than we think, but more unconsciously than 
either France or her writers are aware of. Hence the relative 
position in France of that collective man, yclept the public, and 


the homme de lettres ; a position, be it remarked, about which we 
know absolutely nothing, 
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The homme de lettres in France is the perpetual scribe, the Jean 


Jacques of those Confessions, the matter whereof is furnished by 
the nation itself, by the men and women of every class. The first 
objection made to the homme de lettres is that he is unsafe, and 
that is one of the principal causes of his exclusion from society. 


“ So, then,” exclaims the Englishman, who has been living in a 


diametrically opposite illusion, “so, then, the homme de lettres is 
excluded from society in France? is not recognized??? Most 
entirely so, and hence the invention of the terms /e monde and 
la Bohéme, Some extraordinary circumstance may have one day 


brought together a man of the “world” and a Bohemian, and 


the former may from time to time acknowledge the latter, may 


smoke a cigar with him, and even ask him to dine with him in 
out-of-the-way places ; but in the “ world,” in what he exclusively 
styles ‘‘ his world,” he ignores him. He would not allow himself 
to mention the name of the penman before his family, if he hap- 


pen to have any; or he might among some “ fast” people go the 
length, perhaps, of pleading guilty to having “all sorts of ac- 
quaintances,” and suffer himself to be laughed at therefore. We 
live in such absolute ignorance of what goes on in French civiliza- 
tion, that, because here and there a political journalist has risen 
to become a minister in France, we have taken it into our heads 
that literature was in honour there, whereas it is precisely the 
reverse. Literature in France is a kind of Dame aux Camélias, 
very notorious, and sometimes very rich, but taboo-ed by those 
who regard themselves as. honest and proper people. 

To understand how this has come to pass in a country whose 
every tradition tended in a precisely contrary direction, it will be 


necessary to cast a glance at what French society was. In the 
seventeenth century, when the French nobility was in its most 
brilliant phase, when all its members were actively serving the 
State, and were, up to a certain point, useful to it, it was honour- 
able to be a thinker of great thoughts, honourable to express them, 
and honourable to publish them to the world. Whatever is great 
—the quality of greatness—was esteemed, looked up to, and, for 
the most part, recompensed. There was one universally recog- 
nized source of consecration, Royalty ; and the man who to-day 
showed himself worthy of distinction might to-morrow be taken 


from a precarious situation and honoured by the notice and the 
Th Th t that ti iet 
solid patronage of the Throne. There was at that time a society 
which was a whole, a body, and a living one, between the separate 
members whereof there existed perpetual communication. Merit 
was taken into account under the old monarchy in France, and it 
is not too much to say that to deserve was, in a certain measure, 
to obtain. As one, among many examples, we will instance 
Colbert, who, from being a child of the people, rose to be one 
of the most illustrious ministers of France. Now all desert is 
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and | do trust that in the midst of the dangers w. we about to encounter 


re I would not exasperate, but which I feel deeply—no personal 
feeling whatever will deter any man from taking the position in which his 
public duty ought to place him.” 


Alas! who does not wish this? Who has not often wished it ? 


And. we may add, whose fault is it that a powerful Administration, 


formed rather by the reconciliation of ancient allies than the for- 
mation of crude and superficial coalitions, is not in office at this 
moment? Had Lord Palmerston and Mr. Gladstone but acted 
in 1855, when England was passing through a crisis scarcely less 


formidable than the present one, as Lords Brougham and Ellen- 


borough would desire public men to act now, we should long ago 
have heard the last of Government by minorities, and England would 
have been under the protection of as powerful and permanent an 
Administration as Sir Robert Peel’s or Lord Liverpool’s. But 
that, we repeat, would not have been a “ coalition.” And we put 


it fairly to the two noble lords, from whose speeches we have 


quoted last, whether their own knowledge and experience of Par- 
lamentary history is such as to justify their confidence in that 
expedient. Was the broad-bottom Administration an efficient or 
permanent Administration? Was the Fox and North alliance 
productive of this much-desired result? Did the Canning coali- 
tion promise to have ended any better? And last, though not 
least, what was the fate of the boasted coalition presided over by 
Lord Aberdeen? It cannot be mere accident that consigned every 
one of these Administrations in turn to an early and inglorious 
death. The two Administrations of Lord Rockingham were 
neither long nor strong, but they were not ignominious, The 
same may be said of numerous brief Administrations which have 
at different times administered the affairs of this country. But 
around at least three out of four of those we have mentioned 
unfavourable reminiscences still linger, totally irrespective of their 
duration or their vigour. 


The Address was agreed to in the House of Lords. 


In the House of Commons the Address was proposed by Mr. 
A. Egerton, one of the new members for South Lancashire, and 
seconded by Sir J. D. Elphinstone. An amendment was moved 
by the Marquis of Hartington as follows :— 


“ We beg humbly to submit to your Majesty that it is essential for the 
satisfactory result of our deliberations, and for facilitating the discharge of 
your Majesty’s high functions, that your Majesty’s Government should pos- 
sess the confidence of this House and of the country ; and we deem it our 
duty respectfully to submit to your Majesty that such confidence is not 
reposed in the present advisers of your Majesty.” 


The debate in the Lower House was very inferior in public in- 
terest to that which we have just described, though containing an 
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amusing passage of arms between Mr. Disracli and Sir James Gra- 
ham. The Seconder of the amendment was immediately followed by 


Mr. Disraeli, whose reply was epitomized by himself, as follows :— 


_“ I have now gone through the five grounds on which the noble Lord and 
his friends rest their case for a verdict of want of confidence in the Ministry, 
I have shown that the argument founded on the failure of many of onr 
measures in the last Parliament is one which should rather be urged in 
favour of a verdict of confidence from this Parliament, because, as it was in 
consequence of the late Parliament not sanctioning and supporting our 
measures that a new Parliament was called, we have a right to count upon 
the constitutional confidence of the House of Commons in that respect. I have 
shown to the House that the charge founded upon the “ unwise and reckless 
measure of dissolution” rests on no substantial foundation, and I have shown 
incidentally that the charges which, during the recess, have been indus- 
triously bruited about as grounds for sequins a public investigation, and 
for passing a vote of want of confidence, are fabrications, without a tittle 
of evidence, and are entirely undeserving the credit of any sensible man. 
I have, I hope, shown the [louse that to ~ a vote of want of confidence 
in us because our negotiations have failed to preserve peace, would be so 
flagrantly and manifestly unjust, when you have no documents on which 

ou can found an opinion, and when those documents will immediately be 

n your hands, that gentlemen opposite cannot rest their vote upon that 
ground. I think I have shown the House also, that if our unfortunate 
treatment of the question of Parliamentary Reform disqualifies us for the 
confidence of the House, the noble lord our predecessor in that enterprise 
is not more entitled to confidence upon that subject, and that the other 
noble lord, his rival or his colleague—I know not which—is not entitled to 
the confidence of the House upon that question in the slightest degree ; 
while the honourable member for Birmingham, by his prudent retirement 
from public life, is now entirely out of the question.’ 


The remainder of the right honourable gentleman’s speech was of 
a general character, and contained an able vindication of the Govern- 


ment, as well as a promising outline of future policy, declaring 
that Government would introduce no fresh Reform Bill this Session, 
and admitting that they were now prepared to adopt a lowering of 
the borough franchise. But, perhaps, the most important state- 
ment in the after part of his speech, was the following :— 


“I retain, then, the opinion which I expressed in the late Parliament, 
that the vote at which the House arrived on the resolution of the noble 
lord the member for London had a serious influence at that moment on our 
negotiations. With Austria we entirely ceased to have any authority, 
being a Government condemned, and she laboured under the conviction— 
no doubt, a most unjust conviction, though so far as negotiations were con- 
cerned it operated as a positive fact—that our immediate successors would 
be a Ministry favourable to war, and to war directed against herself. There- 
fore it was that Austria, not caring any longer for the influence of the 
English Ministry, whom she looked upon as a dead body, and caring nothing 
for public opinion, took the rash and unfortunate step which every one 


must now deplore,” 


The only other speech of any consequence delivered on the first 
night of the debate was Lord Palmerston’s, who affected great sur- 
prise at the silence of the Ministerialists, of whom no one spoke 
after Mr. Disraeli, He did not, he said, wonder at their choice of 
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a champion; if they had elected to place their destiny in the 
hands of one orator they made good choice of a champion— 


“Si Pergama dextra 
Defendi possent, etiam hac defensa fuisset.” 


But still he thought the speech insufficient as an answer to the 
amendment. Why of course he did. But he did not succeed 
very happily in pointing out its deficiencies; as a counter-attack 
upon the Government, however, the speech was smart and cutting. 


“They ought on that occasion to have done the same as they did in regard 
to the India Bill. They should have withdrawn their objectionable Reform 
Bill, and brought in another framed on principles which the debates in this 
House had clearly shown to be in harmony with the general opinion of 
Parliament. If they had done this, and produced such a Bill, my belief is 
that it would have passed, and would, at this very moment, have been the 
law of the land. But it was reported of them that they said they had done 
that before, and could not repeat a course which they had once ventured 
upon. Why, they have made two mistakes. What they refused to do a 
socond time was to correct the mistake and put themselves right. To be 
twice in the wrong they had no objection ; but to be twice in the right was 
repugnant to their feelings.” 


But Government could not have withdrawn the Reform Bill in 
submission to such a move as Lord John’s,* and such being the 
case, there was no alternative but a dissolution. The fact is, both 
Mr. Disraeli and Lord Palmerston were guilty of something like a 
fallacy in their treatment of this point. For if the adverse decision 
of the House of Commons on the 29th of March lost the Govern- 
ment the confidence of Foreign Powers, that calamity is formally 
due not to the adverse decision, but to the measure which pro- 
voked it. And so too, if the dissolution prolonged this pernicious 
state of things, the evil of it is not attributable to those who elected 
to dissolve, but to those whose peculiar mode of opposition made 
that choice inevitable. 

The debate was resumed on Thursday, the 9th, by Mr. Serjeant 
Deasy, who tried to prove there was as much disunion in the Con- 
servative party as in his own. 

Mr. S. Fitzgerald replied to the speech with which Lord Pal- 
merston had concluded the previous evening’s debate. He re- 
called the attention of the House to Lord Palmerston’s foreign 
policy in 1848, which did not promise well for the maintenance of 
peace, and he commented with severity on his recent expression of 
political sympathy, 

Mr. Bright stated that he was going to vote against the 
Government. But instantly proceeded to assure the House that 
his reason for so doing was not because they had dissolved Par- 
liament, nor because charges of electoral corruption had been 
brought against them, nor because they had failed to maintain 


* Vide Universal Review, May, p. 467. 
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peace, nor yet because he had any reason to believe they had not 
done all it was possible todo to prevent war. Having thus swept 
away the grounds upon which three-fourths of the Opposition 
were prepared to support the amendment, he proceeded to those 
on which his own adverse vote would be rested. These were 
three. First, the energy displayed by Lord Derby’s Administra- 
tion in the matter of our national defences, which was after- 
wards candidly and gratefully acknowledged by Lord John Russell ; 
secondly, the financial policy of Government ; and thirdly, his hope 
that another Government will bring in a better Reform Bill. Neseza 
mens hominum fati: the honourable member for Birmingham little 
knew, when making this assertion, that the new Ministry he had in 
his eye would include the most formidable opponent of his own 
theories on reform which the House of Commons contains, the right 
honourable gentleman the member for the University of Oxford. 

Mr. Horsman said he should have supported Government if 
they had asked the House to suspend its judgment till their 
foreign policy was before it; as they had not, he should vote 
against them. A curious piece of hair-splitting certainly. 

Sir James Graham’s speech was, in its more serious portions, 
little more than a repetition of previous arguments, but he took the 
opportunity of replying to Mr. Disraeli, who had “ chaffed” him 
pleasantly on his exposure of himself at Carlisle, and on the “ im- 
pudent fabrications ” which he had been credulous enough to re- 
produce as true. The right honourable gentleman, he continued, 
was not an illustration of the Horatian maxim— 


“ Lenit albescens animus capillos,” 


and he characterized Mr. Disraeli as “ the Red Indian of debate.” 
If the right honourable gentleman, however, be the Red Indian, 
the right honourable baronet is certainly the Thug, who murders 
reputations for the pure pleasure of the act, and when detected, 
glories in his crime. 

Mr. Whiteside wound up the debate for that evening in a 
speech of great ability, containing a searching resumé of Lord 
Palmerston’s foreign policy, as well as holding up before the 
noble Viscount his own portrait, as drawn at different times by 
the skilful hands of Sir James Graham, Mr. Sidney Herbert, and 
Mr. Bright. He vindicated the Government from the various 
charges ‘of corruption brought against it, and concluded by pro- 
phesying the speedy dissolution of any new ministry formed out 
of the Whigs and Radicals. 

The debate was resumed on Friday by Mr. Milner Gibson, but 
in reality this last night’s debate was scarcely wanted, as the 
Opposition had said all “they had got to say, and the Government 
had returned all the answer they had to return. Mr. Sidney Her- 
bert condemned the practice of raking up “little bits of Hansard” 
in order to prove that honourable members who now voted together 
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had once disagreed. The practice, he said, was contemptible ; 
and, no doubt, to throw contempt upon this particular weapon of 
assault was a thing very necessary to his party. We own, how- 
ever, we agree with him to a certain extent. But it must never 
be forgotten that a very “little bit” of Hansard may bring to 
light very deep-seated differences of opinion between honourable 
members, and justify us in withholding our confidence from a com- 
bination of politicians, who, for no conscientious reason, have 
agreed to sink those differences, 

Sir John Pakington made a very spirited speech, vindicatiug the 
importance of such a subject as our military and naval defences 
in a discussion like the present, claiming for his Government the 
credit of having repaired the neglect of preceding Administrations, 
and asserting his belief that the people cared much more about 
the efficient management of the Admiralty than about the dif- 
ference between a ten pound and an eight pound franchise. 

Lord John Russell found fault with Lord Derby’s expression— 
an “armed neutrality ”—but we should just like to ask the noble 
lord whether he dare rise in his place and propose to the people 
of this country such a thing as an unarmed neutrality ? 

Mr. Roebuck spoke in favour of Government, and the debate was 
concluded by the Solicitor-General. Sir Hugh Cairns denied that 
the Opposition had acted towards Government last year with that 
forbearance which Lord Palmerston claimed for them. He alluded 
to the Cardwell motion, Mr. Locke King’s motion, and mentioned 
that there were no less than forty divisions taken against Govern- 
ment last year, which certainly did not originate with the Conser- 
vatives. He criticized Lord Palmerston’s foreign policy, and ridi- 
culed his notion of neutrality. 

On a division, Government were defeated, there being— 


For the Amendment . ‘ ; . 823 
Against it . ‘ ; ; - 810 


Majority . . —— 


It is easy to see, after reflecting on this debate, why the Oppo- 
sition chose their ground of attack as they did. In a vague and 
general charge of inferiority to themselves, no member of the 
Whig-Radical party could very well escape from joining. But it 
would have been impossible to unite the whole party upon any 
one specific indictment, the curious proof of which is, that there 
was hardly one ground of objection to Government brought for- 
ward by any one member of the Opposition, which was not 
declared to be no ground of objection at all by some other mem- 
ber. The whole debate, in consequence of this lack of material 
in the assailants, was marked by a preponderance of petty per- 
sonalities not calculated to raise the character of Parliament in 
the eyes of the world, whether Foreign or English. 
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LETTERS AND SOCIETY IN FRANCE 


WE are, upon every occasion, ready in this country to exclaim 
against the ignorance of our manners and customs exhibited by 
Frenchmen the moment that, with pen in hand, they touch upon 
English civilization. But we rarely take the trouble to cast a look 
upon our own ignorance with regard to France. When Alexandre 
Dumas, or any “other equally highly-educated well-informed gen- 
tleman, undertakes to bring before the public a hangman’s son 
who rises to be a peer of the realm, or prime minister, and who, 
in his unbridled ambition, conceives even the idea that he may 
one day become lord mayor of London,—when any French novel 
or play writer indulges in these flights of fancy, or when grave 
political economists waste quires of paper in talking of the 
“ Feudal institutions” of Great Britain, and in transforming the 
wealthy sons of button-makers and mill-owners into “haughty 
barons” of the Front de Boeuf type, “ animated with that con- 
tempt for the people, that is the heritage of the nobly born,” 
—when French writers fall into these errors we are indignant, and 
wonder “ where they can have lived ” to know so little about us. 
It is perfectly true that they do know nothing about us, or about 
any other foreign nation, and their mistakes are the most ludi- 
crous imaginable, but, let it once for all be affirmed, we know 
every bit as little about them. Our social organization puzzles 
them, but to their social disorganization we have no clue. They 
look from their point of view at what on this side of the water is 
an edifice erect and complete, the component parts whereof seem 
to them incomprehensible; whilst we persist in taking for an 
edifice, erect and complete, what are only the crumbling ruins of 
one. Our first mistake, the mistake whence all the others come, 
is the belief that there still exists a society in France, a social 
whole, namely, a body to whose movements and to whose being 
each separate unit furnishes its contingent of power. No such 
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thing exists. There is no social body in France. There are the 
separate members of what once was one. Disjecta membra! There 
are in France none of those channels of communication between the 
various points of the system that help to diffuse the vital current 
equally all over the frame, and carry life from the centre to the 
extremities. Society in France is no more a living body than the 
Latin is a living language. It is as surely “fixed in death ” as is 
the tongue of Cicero and Seneca. This is why we understand so 
little of what goes on in a country at so very short a distance 
from our shores, or rather this is why we mis-understand it all. 
Now the notion of a literature presupposes the notion of a 


society. Napoleon I., amongst the few speeches that were caleu- 
lated to do him any honour, made that famous one of—“ La 
science est un coté de Vesprit humain; la littérature, c’est Pesprit 
humain tout entier”’ But the truer this is, the more evident it 
becomes that literature, being in fact the eapression of man’s 
thought (i. e. the expression of man himself, his power of self- 
revelation), particular literatures will be immediately influenced 
by the social conditions of the particular portion of mankind they 
make manifest or reveal. Even in the highest flights of the purely 
imaginative writers, even in poets who dream of addressing the 


human race at large, there will mostly be found some sign which 
unmistakably connects them with their age and country, and 


particularizes them. The literature of a nation is its voice. If 
you listen to it attentively, it will soon tell you the secrets of 


the aggregate mind, whose thoughts it expresses. Even as the 
powers of the brain are affected by certain nerves or fibres, and 
the power of utterance by others wholly distinct, thought and 
speech thus springing from entirely different causes, so, whilst the 
brain of a race, obedient to we know not what mysterious law, is 


brooding over some intense universal thought, the tongues of but 


a few are moved to give it utterance, but what these few do utter 
is the latent thought of the rest. 


We have in England certain vague notions of French literature 
being corrupt ; but we stop there, and trace no further 


“ Home to its cloud this lightning of the mind ;” 


whereas, if we took the trouble to examine into the real state of 


things, we should find French literature corrupt because French 
civilization is so; we should see the national mind as perverted as 
that which expresses it is mean and impure. 

French literature expresses France (let the term be permitted) 
more completely than we think, but more unconsciously than 
either France or her writers are aware of. Hence the relative 


position in France of that collective man, yclept the public, and 


the homme de lettres ; a position, be it remarked, about which we 
know absolutely nothing. 
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The homme de lettres in France is the perpetual scribe, the Jean 
Jacques of those Confessions, the matter whereof is furnished by 
the nation itself, by the men and women of every class. The first 
objection made to the homme de lettres is that he is unsafe, and 
that is one of the principal causes of his exclusion from society. 
 §o,’then,” exclaims the Englishman, who has been living in a 
diametrically opposite illusion, “so, then, the homme de lettres is 
excluded from society in France? is not recognized?” Most 
entirely so, and heuce the invention of the terms /e monde and 
la Bohéme, Some extraordinary circumstance may have one day 
brought together a man of the “world” and a Bohemian, and 


the former may from time to time acknowledge the latter, may 


smoke a cigar with him, and even ask him to dine with him in 
out-of-the-way places; but in the “ world,” in what he exclusively 
styles “ his world,” he ignores him. He would not allow himself 
to mention the name of the penman before his family, if he hap- 
pen to have any; or he might among some “ fast” people go the 


length, perhaps, of pleading guilty to having “all sorts of ac- 
quaintances,” and suffer himself to be laughed at therefore. We 


live in such absolute ignorance of what goes on in French civiliza- 
tion, that, because here and there a political journalist has risen 
to become a minister in France, we have taken it into our heads 
that literature was in honour there, whereas it is precisely the 
reverse. Literature in France is a kind of Dame aux Camélias, 
very notorious, and sometimes very rich, but taboo-ed by those 
who regard themselves as honest and proper people. 

To understand how this has come to pass in a country whose 
every tradition tended in a precisely contrary direction, it will be 
necessary to cast a glance at what French society was. In the 


seventeenth century, when the French nobility was in its most 
brilliant phase, when all its members were actively serving the 


State, and were, up to a certain point, useful to it, it was honour- 
able to be a thinker of great thoughts, honourable to express them, 
and honourable to publish them to the world. Whatever is great 
—the quality of greatness—was esteemed, looked up to, and, for 
the most part, recompensed. There was one universally recog- 
nized source of consecration, Royalty; and the man who to-day 
showed himself worthy of distinction might to-morrow be taken 


from a precarious situation and honoured by the notice and the 
solid patronage of the Throne. There was at that time a society 
which was a whole, a body, and a living one, between the separate 
members whereof there existed perpetual communication. Merit 
was taken into account under the old monarchy in France, and it 
is not too much to say that to deserve was, in a certain measure, 
to obtain. As one, among many examples, we will instance 


Colbert, who, from being a child of the people, rose to be one 
of the most illustrious ministers of France. Now all desert is 
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one. At a time when Colbert reaches the topmost height of 
administrative power, and marries his children into the noblest 
houses in the land, transcendant geniuses, such as Descartes and 
Pascal, are the object of universal reverence; to excellence, such 


as Moliére’s or Corneille’s, is paid ungrudging homage, and even 
lesser capacities, like those of the poet Voiture, are weleomed 


gladly, and receive at the hands of society what might even be 
characterized as an excessive meed of attention and sympathy. 
But, let it be observed, during all this time society was the su- 
perior, and so long as it retained its position, its love of the works 
of man’s intelligence never decreased in the slightest proportion. 


A more genuinely literary society than that of France under the 


ancien régime never existed. It had not only the love, it had the 


respect of letters, and it must be avowed that those who made 


letters their habitual occupation were well entitled to the esteem 
and honour of all honourable men. Witness Boileau ; a completer 
example of what would now-a-days be called an homme de lettres can 
nowhere be found. _Boileau has no name, no family, no fortune ; 


no outward circumstance of any kind, or sort, isin his favour ; what 


he is, he is in virtue of his pen alone, of his mere talent, (or what 


is thought such.) If he had not written, he would be absolutely 
nobody; having written, he is a personnage, an authority, a man 
whose name is held to cast lustre upon France and French society. 
It is impossible to find a completer representative of the man of 


letters only, Yet Boileau is unquestionably one of the most dig- 


fied, upright characters of the reign of Louis XIV. The existence 


of such a man is as great an honour to a country as is that of his 
contemporary the Duc de Montansier, supposed to be the original 
of Moliére’s Alceste ;* but this is a type of impossible recurrence 
now. We are leaving wholly aside any appreciation of Boileau’s 
talent, which would probably not resist the criticism of modern 
days, we are simply taking the position Boileau’s talent had pro- 
cured for him in his own time, what i¢ was worth to him; and we 
say it could not be worth that to him now. The relative position 
of the man of the world and of the man of letters can no longer 
be what it was in France, and we believe few English readers are 
at all aware Of how deep is the severance now among our neigh- 
bours, between literature and the various ina ee dis- 
tinct from each other—which claim to be called society. There 
are many reasons for this, some of them interesting to the foreign 
reader, and which we will examine later in detail ; but we believe 
the great cause of the exclusion of the man who lives by his pen 
to originate, as we have already said, in the deep-rooted conviction 
that he is unsafe. And why unsafe? Because he writes only to 
gain money, writes whatever will fetch most money, and has a 


* In the comedy of Le Misanthrope. 
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public before him who will pay dearest for what is most scan- 
dalous, He is, we repeat it, the Jean Jacques who confesses for 
his contemporaries all that his contemporaries have done. 

The condition of society has altogether changed. When men 
do, or mean to do, or are placed in a situation where it is possible 
they may have to do, great deeds, they are well pleased that their 


chroniclers should be at hand. When men have nothing in 


their lives which it is advisable to hide, they have no shrinking 
from those who lift every veil, and throw a lantern’s glare upon 
every corner. All very active communities, warlike and chival- 
rous, but whose natural defects are vanity, pomposity, and love of 
notoriety, all these love the voices that publish their actions to the 


world; witness the Spaniards, the Moors of Spain, the Italians, 


and the French; whilst, on the contrary, the more homely races, 


who simply do no wrong, but make small noise—take the Swiss 
for example, and some of the northern nations—these are indiffe- 
rent to the tribe whose office it is to talk of what others do. But 
when a community falls from what was once a “ high estate,’? and 
while retaining most of its critical perceptions, no longer per- 
petuates such acts as give it a claim upon renown, why then, what 
it longs for beyond everything else, is silence, This is the case 
with France. The heterogeneous elements of what was once 
seciety in France are divided into two chief groups: those who 
do nothing, and those who do something. Those whose ostensible 
calling is absolute idleness, are well aware that the practices to 
which they resort, in order to escape from the insufferable ennui 
perfect idleness brings on, are not of so noble a nature as to gain 
by being trumpeted forth ; therefore, they instinctively shrink 
from the man who holds a pen and who uses it, more or less, to 
record the chief incidents of his time. Besides, the character of 
national qualities and defects is generally uniform, and the im- 
press marked by the epoch upon one class is to be traced, in 


au altered form, upon every other. Whilst the society of the 
ancien régime, whatever its faults, had the strong consciousness that 
it was both honourable and honest, and had no taste for vileness 
or littleness, in any shape, the so-called “ société” of now-a-days 
in France, admits, in the secret of its own soul, that no one can 
have any praise to award to it, none of its acts being in any 
respect praiseworthy, but it also knows that it loves the chronicle 
of vice, the record of wrong and frailty. The public or collective 
man has precisely the same defects as the man of letters, for which 
reason he keeps at a distance, and knows why he thinks him 
dangerous. ‘There is not a public fault perpetrated by the com- 
plex Individual called Society, that is not the particular and 
undeniable fault of those whose business it is to amuse, and 
whose business it ought to be to instruct society. The “ Bohe- 
mian” is accused in France, above all, of being dishonest, of 
having recourse to no matter what shifts and stratagems to 
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obtain money, but this is the peculiar characteristic of all French 
civilization. The sense of rigid honesty and the sense of truth 
are two senses which the French nation of the nineteenth cen- 
tury has ceased to obey; the gentilhomme, still so vain of his 
pedigree, has no superiority in this respect over the huckster, or 
the petit journaliste. Each one of the three will tell you what 
is untrue with indifference, or take you in if he can, the sole 
advantage of the gentilhomme being that he would wish not to be 
found out. Another great complaint made of the “ Bohéme” is, 
that he is “of no use” to the community ; but never was a fault 
so thoroughly shared in by the mass of what may be termed the 
reading public. If the literary Bohemian lies in bed half the 
day smoking, and depending for his dinner upon the proofs of 
some licentious tale he is correcting for some atheistical news- 
paper, it would puzzle us to say in how fara more salutary example 
is given by the aristocratic Bohemian who has snored away three- 
quarters of his day because he wasted three-quarters of his night 
in debauchery or play (the debts contracted in which latter pas- 
time he will shuffle dont the payment of), and whose first act on 
waking will probably be to devour the indecent pages signed by 
his brother Bohemian’s name. The real truth is, that all French 
civilization is now one vast Bohemia; but there are the indoor 
Bohemians and the outdoor ones. The former are not one whit 
better than the latter, but they are bound to each other, and will 
stand by each other to the death, whereas the outsiders have no 
reason for hypocrisy. They belong to nothing and nobody, there 
is no tie by which to hold them, no interest which should silence 
their tongues, and what is to be told is scandalous, and the more 
scandalous the more bought up by the public that, whilst flying 
from the teller, gloats over the tale. 

In other countries the writers who boldly expose to their con- 
temporaries the vices and shortcomings of the latter have usually 
great success, for the chief reason that each man is desirous of 
being thought free from the weaknesses thus scourged, and that 
most communities feel within them a vitality that may lead to 
moral improvement. In France, on the contrary, there is a kind 
of sullen resistance to reproach that makes the whole race very 
much resemble that naughty boy in the nursery story who said— 
“Tt’s no use preaching, because I am bad, and I won’t ever be 
better.” Anything, therefore, in the shape of high moral litera- 
ture would be unpalatable to the public taste, and this goes so 
far, that even historical works that evince strong moral tendencies 
are neglected for those of a less scrupulous sort in which in- 
dulgence is shown to what we in England should call profligacy 
and crime. 

Society in France—as we understand the word—is dead, but 
its ghost haunts the country in exactly the same form it bore when 
living. All the social prejudices of the ancien régime, counteracted 
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@ century and-a-half ago by a number of other and equal forces, 
reign supreme, and without any counterbalance or check at the 
= day; and the consequence is, that the “ Marquis” of 

oliére’s comedies is now the type of the homme du monde, and 
instead of being laughed at on the stage of the Palace at Versailles, 
by all the active, honest, really gentlemanlike aristocracy of the 
country, the miserable remnants of society conspire together to 
shut the door upon the homme de lettres, who could not fail to 
ridicule the homme du monde ; and this, because Society feels that 
all the ridicule in the world can do it no good; that it has no life 
left in it whereby to improve—that it is extinct. Society in France 
courts silence, that is why literature is so very little in honour, and 
why the existing Government has been able to endure so long, and 
to escape with so little comparative abuse on the part of what in 
other countries are the more independent and higher ranks of the 
community. 

No one eludes the influence of what is really a national feeling ; 
and the force of the national prejudices keeps up the situation we 
are trying to describe. Suppose the revolution of ’89-’93 to have 
happened in England: a new society would have opened up, and 
taken the place of the old one. No such thing has occurred in 
France. The old houses and old names are still thought to be the 
sole representatives of /a société, yet these names and houses repre- 
sent something that is gone and dead. Absolutely dead. Mark 
a Chevreuse, or a La Tour du Pin, or a Mortemart, when speak- 
ing of a great literary celebrity—he will at once treat him as not 
having a right to be: mark the literary celebrity in his turn—he 
will at once (unconsciously) admit the right to judge of the other, 
and award to him exclusive social superiority. There would be no 
harm done if the homme du monde only denied the rights of indi- 
vidual merits, and upheld those of birth and rank; we should 
laugh, and say, “ Vous étes orfevre, M. Josse,” but it is the homme 
de lettres who tacitly recognizes the latter, and who maintains an 
embalmed corpse in the place of a living creature. See the honour 
he will feel is done him, if a real duchess condescend to approve 
him, and how he will himself hasten to place acquired distinction 
beneath ancestral rank! Mark the increase of pride in a flattering 
speech from Madame la Duchesse de Duras over that which would 
be felt were the speaker Madame de Stiel! These are some 
few of the incredible prejudices of Frenchmen, which make it so 
difficult for us in England to comprehend the juxtaposition of 
talent and birth in the country on the other side of the Channel. 
But to these prejudices are owing, in some degree, the high position 
oceupied by literature and literary men in the old society of 
France. It being once and for all conceded in the ancien régime 
that a man of noble birth and great name was a being of a posi- 
tively different order from those whose name was less illustrious, 
and their genealogy less long, it must be said that ina certain 
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degree the French nobility behaved better than could be expected 
of most persons under such circumstances. At all events, not 
content with their mere social distinctions, they aimed at the 
distinctions which are to be individually won. Being “ born 
great” (not in their own opinion only, but in that of the body 
national), they yet desired to “achieve greatness,” for which 
perhaps sufficient credit has not everywhere been done them. Not 
only did they freely shed their blood for the country, and sacri- 
fice their families to the last child, and their fortunes to the last 
livre for the State’s service, but they had a real and deep respect 
for the labours of the human intelligence, as we have already 
observed, and they genuinely desired to rank in publie esteem as 
high upon the field of letters as upon the field of war. The 
noblesse of France was the guardian of all polite traditions, 
amongst others of the traditions of the stage, and anyone who 
takes the trouble to study the development of the dramatic 
genius of the French will easily discover that the habitués of the 
maison de Moliére (as the Thédtre Francais was called) were to be 
ranked among the most active and the most useful of the codlabo- 
rateurs of both authors and actors. The talons rouges of the pro- 
sceniums and coulisses made the theatre a business, one of the 
serious details of their lives, and many a playwright has been 
indebted for one of his best hits to a duke, as manya Le Kain 
or a Clairon has profited by the advice of a marquis, who from his 
cradle had heard how Racine or Corneille wished such a passage to 
be read. We will not here examine whether or not the taste of 
these critics was always sound, and in how far they advanced or 
retarded the progress of theatrical representation in France: that 
is not the question ; we merely desire to show what was the juxtapo- 
sition of the so-called “ world” and of literature compared to what 
it now is. The fact that all society was gravely occupied with, and 
associated itself to whatever went on in the universe of thought, 
and artistic productions, is the fact that interests us. We have 
said that to the peculiar nature of the connection between society 
and literature, in the old régime in France, was owing much that 
it might be curious to recount ; that one thing is owing to it which 
exists nowhere else, and which to this day influences the literary 
man’s career in France, i. e. the Institution of the Académe 
Francaise. 

If an Englishman were asked what the French Academy repre- 
sents, he would probably reply that it is a society of distinguished 
literary men ; or, if he happened to be very learned in the matter, 
he would perhaps add that it is a society the object whereof is to 
watch over the modifications of the French language, and modify 
the dictionary accordingly. Now nothing of all this is the right 
explanation, The Académie Francaise is an Institution whereby 
it 1s sought to fuse completely upon neutral ground society and 
literature, to make courtiers more literary, and literary men more 
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courtly. It is an Institution the parallel whereto has never been 
established in any other country, and the cxistence whereof has 
become almost an anachronism, since what may be called con- 
stituted society was overthrown by the Revolution without any- 
thing being substituted for it. 

Conscientiously examined, the institution of the Académie 
Francaise is one which really assimilates men of birth to men of 
letters, makes the latter the peers of the former (we must not 
forget that we are speaking of a country in which, at the time that 
intellect was most honoured, birth was held to be the distinction 
supreme). Public opinion made it an uncontested honour to be 
a member of the Académie, no matter what were otherwise that 
member’s illustriousness. It never was sufficient to have written 
a clever book, or a clever poem, or a clever play, to ensure election 
to a fauteuil at the Academy. It required also that the author of 
the work should be a man of good repute, honourable conduct, 
and gentlemanlike sentiments and bearing. Mere celebrity, how- 
ever great, when unaccompanied by regular and upright conduct 
and good manners, has hardly ever been able to obtam a seat in 
the Palace of the Quai-Conti, for the simple reason that to be 
an Academician was to be a personage, the equal of the greatest 
social celebrities in the realm. On the one hand, this raised the 
tone of morals and manners amongst men of letters; because, 
from the very fact of birth being looked upon as the one source 
of honour higher than any other, and there being a place where, 
by private honourability, the literary man was the nobleman’s 
peer, no effort was spared to merit and obtain that place. On 
the other hand, genuine consideration and esteem attaching to the 
Académie Francaise, the grands seigneurs were also seriously 
anxious to be counted amongst its members, and, on their parts, 
this superinduced a degree of literary cultivation that it would 
otherwise have been impossible to procure from men of wealth 
and leisure. The marquises and dukes of the ancien régime were 
to the full as anxious for their election as were the mere book- 
makers, if not more so. The maintenance, too, of the Assembly 
by the elective mode, ensured the transmission of its traditions 
unimpaired, and made the alliance between men of the world and 
men of letters one that it was next to impracticable to dissolve. 
Supposing it were an instinctive principle of the Institution that 
the social and intellectual forces should be maintained in constant 
equilibrium, it became necessary then that elections should be 
made in as nearly as possible equal proportions, elections based 
upon talent alternating with those based upon purely social 
superiority. By this means, what happens? When an election 
is likely to take place, there are as many great celebrities to be 

id court to as there are grands seigneurs, and the latter are 
necessarily obliged several times in their lives, either for their own 
sake, or for the sake of their relatives, to be the humble servants 
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of at least fourteen or fifteen persons who are their peers at the 
Académie Francaise. The action of the Academy is in this respect 


felt even now upon French society, and in its present totally-altered 


state, and in former times it was one of the public influences 
that had most seriously to be taken into account. 
It would be a very difficult task to attempt to describe what the 


workings are of those component parts of what would be “ society” 


in France were France any other country. We have tried to show 


what was originally the basis of that fusion between society and 
letters which never was so complete anywhere as it was in France, 
but which is thoroughly destroyed now ; we will now touch upon 
one or two other points that call for a foreigner’s attention in 


regard to the actual situation held by literary persons on the other 


side of the Channel. 


It is generally supposed amongst us that persons connected 
with the public press in France enjoy, socially speaking, a much 
more enviable position than they do here; that they are far more 


recognized.” This is, and is not, the case, Political journalists 


were under Louis Philippe’s reign, to a certain degree, received, 


because it was taken for granted their talents, or their influence 
upon some powerful authority in the State, would soon deliver 
them from the necessity of writing on a newspaper, and make 
“members of society” of them. There was no saying what a 


clever polemist might not rise to. He might become a minister 
like M. Thiers or M. Guizot, for the rise of both was equally 


owing to the art of writing such articles in widely-circulated 
journals, as were calculated to make the rulers of the State desire 
the writer’s support, and resolve to purchase his silence at almost 


any cost, Let the thing be expressed in any terms that can be 


invented, or let any circumlocution be employed in describing it ; 
it is no other than the art of forcing those highest in power to 
wish for your praise, and be prepared at all events to pay a high 
price to ensure your silence, if you can give them nothing better. 
We will not characterize this more minutely, or waste stronger 
terms upon it, but we think it is questionable whether the bare 


fact of the “ recognition” of political journalists by society for 
the reason we have stated, proves anything in favour of the prefer- 
able condition of literature in France to that occupied by it in 
England. Literature has nothing whatever to do with all this, 


but precisely the contrary. We will suppose a case in point. A 
journalist, whose spécialité is music, is about to judge in his 
feuilleton some new opera. If the composer of the opera be a man 
of note, and very rich, he makes the feuilletonist a splendid 


present, and if his work were the weakest in the whole world, the 
musical critic will proclaim Mozart outdone, whilst if he be dis- 


satisfied with the composer’s behaviour towards him, he will, in 
the face of evidence, write down the opera. When these things 
happen, people of the “world” throw down their newspaper in 
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disgust, and say, “what can you expect from such Bohemians ?” 
Literature gains nothing by this, nor the /ittérateur either, for 
he is very justly not admitted into society ; but now exactly the 
same circumstance occurs in political life, A minister has a new 
measure to bring forward, or he has a speech to make* upon 
some important question ; he stands in want of the favour of Mr. 
So-and-so, whose fame for writing “slashing articles” in such a 
leading journal is immense: well, he communicates with the 


journalist, and, according as the minister requires the polemist’s 
support, and shows himself eager to obtain it, so does the polemist 
exchange his prose for a greater or less advantage to himself. 
But out of transactions of this kind, perpetually repeated, flow 


the future prosperity and advent to authority of the clever 
journalist. Only this time society behaves differently ; instead of 


frowning upon the dealer in public opinion, she looks graciously 
on him, and instead of a “ Bohemian,” she calls him a “ rising 
man.” That which seemed despicable to the “world” in the 


artistic sphere, appears to it sharp (what a Yankee would call 
‘“oute”) in the political one. But we ask, does literature gain 


anything by this? Most assuredly not, inasmuch as the very 
“ cleverness,” or “sharpness,” or “’cuteness,” or give it what 
name you will that is lauded, and for exercising which, he who 
thus exercises it is welcomed, has for its aim the achievement of 


some position or place, wherefrom literature and men of letters 


may be for evermore looked down upon and foresworn. Political 
journalists, it is true, are, in all but the very exclusive cliques, 
received in French society, and this we take to be the main argu- 
ment upon which English people rest when they affirm literary 
men to be more “recognized” in France than they are in 
England ; but political journalists are only receivéd in society in 
France because it is presumed that by a large amount of savoir 
faire they will arrive at some place where they may be useful 
acquaintances, and, above all, never more have anything to do 
with a pen. 

It is a remarkable fact, that out of the large number of men 
who, in France, have risen to the highest offices in the country by 
the exercise of their literary capacity, there never yet has been one 
who has not shrunk from the admission of ever having been a 
man of letters. Is this a recognition of literature by society? 
No worse service could be rendered any man of note in France 
than to reproduce in print the lucubrations of his youth. We do 


not mean that he would be sorry to see his earlier essays brought 


* We are obliged to take our chief examples from the period anterior to 
the Empire ; first, because it is the period during which French society has 
longest subsisted, and its form is that to which French society will probably 
ere long recur ; and secondly, because the journalistic turpitudes of France, 


under the present despotism, are too base to be told in a respectable English 
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before the public because they might be unworthy of public atten- 
tion. No; but because they would prove him to have belonged to 
the category of hommes de lettres, whom you may be sure he has 
uncompromisingly run down and passed judgment upon ever since 
he grew to be somebody, and to be really and officially “ recog. 
nized” by society. Never was what we are saying more vie- 
toriously proved than by the conduct of the Government of July. 
Influences of every possible kind were obeyed, but intellect was 
held in inflexible suspicion. And there, where influences assumed 
a literary form, its possessor was, as quickly as possible, bought 
over by some employment in which it was hard that he should 
indulge in the delight of staining his fingers any further with pen 
and ink. Louis Philippe’s ministers had a superstitious horror of 
auy man who wrote. It is not so easy to blame them, however, 
for the specimens they came in contact with of literati were cal- 
culated to disgust anyone with the entire confraternity ; but they 
carried their prejudices to so extreme a point, that the result was 
that intolerable school of pretentious, empty, dogmatical, stiff-cra- 
vatted, bald-before-they-were-twenty nullities who went in for the 
title of hommes sérieux, and, unluckily, won it. There is not, in 
all France, a man who would have ventured to do what the late 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in this country has done; namely, 
republish his father’s literary works at the very moment when he 
himself had achieved political importance of the first order. Had 
Mr. Disraeli been a Frenchman, he would, instead of recalling 
to the public, with noble pride, his own literary fame, and his 


literary origin, have infallibly bought up all the works of his youth, 


and all his father’s productions, and have laboured to keep their 
existence out of the sight and memory of the public. Now we 
again say, it is hard to understand how a “ recognition” of this 
kind can be thought to give literature a higher standing than we in 


England award to it. In as far as literature, for its own sake, is 


considered, we pay it infinitely greater homage than do the French. 
Let a man who zs nothing but a writer, does nothing but write, 
has nothing save what he gains by his writing—let such a man 
write a novel which all England reads, the society of all England 
soon proves to him what the impression produced by his book has 


been. Or let him write a successful poem, or any purely literary 


production, in short, which arrests the attention of the public. 
We will take the two examples of Scott and Moore out of the 
many that offer on all hands. What would be, what is, the case 
in France? A man whose name has been hitherto unknown, 


springs, all at once, to the topmost heights of the Temple of 
Renown by some book, or play, or poem ; the more purely literary 


is the work, the more immediate and brilliant is usually the suc- 
cess, but the less the author is “ recognized” by society. We will 
suppose a Frenchman writing a book, whose success should be 
adequate to that of Waverley, or Rob Roy, or Little’s Puems ; all 
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Paris would devour the volume, all Paris would talk of it; every 
journal would devote columns of praise to it (or it may be abuse, 
which is all in the way of glory); every great lady would be 
delighted to have the author shown to her at promenade, or 


theatre, and would return to her “own set” to recount how she 


had seen the lion of the hour. But his social “ recognition” 


would not have progressed by one single step. The mode of 
inquiry as to the new celebrity would be somewhat as follows: 
some one of the eccentric personages we have referred to in our 
first pages, as accused of ‘“ knowing strange people,” would be 
asked by the mistress of some salon what he knew of Monsieur 
So-and-so; or, if he knew anything of him? If affirmatively 
replied to, the same lady would then ask, “who,” and “ what,” 
might be the said author? If the result were that the literary 
lion were found to be really “nobody” but an homme de lettres, 
whatever his talent or even genius, he would remain as far from 
seeing the drawbridge of society let down before him as ever ; if, 
on the contrary, he were found to be somebody, or to have some- 
thing, then society would come to a parley with him, and examine 
his “ papers ” as narrowly as a gendarme does those of a traveller 
with a suspicious passport. It may happen that some person “ tout 
a fait du monde,” as the consecrated phrase runs, may be able to 
say of the new candidate for fame, that he is the fiftieth cousin of 
some one who is generally “received ;” in this event, the stream 
is re-mounted, and if the person “ generally received ” be willing 
to take that responsibility upon himself, he may obtain for his 
fiftieth cousin an entrance into the salons where the “gens du 


monde” meet to eat ices, talk scandal, and bore themselves to 


death. But remark that, whatever the genius, it is not in virtue 
of that genius that its possessor will be admitted into society; it 
is for having been discovered to “ belong to somebody ”—that is 


the technical expression. If M. So-and-so had not written a book, 
it would have been still easier for him to be “ recognized ” by the 


world. 

But, supposing the dion in question to be nobody, and hold to 
no one, the next chance that presents itself to him for being able 
to penetrate into the social Holy of Holies is, that he should 


possess a large fortune; if he turn out to be the only son, for 


instance, of some wealthy tradesman, who, by dint of industry, 


accident, or ingenuity, has achieved a considerable fortune, his 
name will never be mentioned without eliciting the exclama- 
tion of, ‘ What on earth could have induced him to turn 
author?” (as though, to embrace the literary calling, a man must 
be incapable of following any other)—but he will be welcomed in 


a certain cligue, and obtain a position. The so-called aristocracy 
of the Faubourg St. Germain will ignore him, and continue, to the 
end of time, gazing at him through their lorgnons at theatres and 
public places, but he will be “recognized”’ by the haute finance, 
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and what represents the society of the days of the July monarchy. 
If, however, the genius have neither connection of any sort, nor 
wealth, he will be no more received by one set than by the other ; 
and it must not be imagined he will find the “ Liberals” one jot 


more easy to deal with than the “Arriérés.” If the latter are 


stiffly aristocratic, the former are, by way of being practical, and 
look down upon literature from the heights of their political 
priggism as do the others from the heights of their rank. It 
would not even be very easy to decide whether a great Lttérateur 
once (for some other reason) accepted by the Faubourg St. Germain, 


would not be more unsparingly admired, and more entirely “re- 
cognized” than he would be by the Orleanist party. Some proof 
of this is to be found in the relative careers of Chateaubriand and 
of Lamartine. Both were equally distinguished as literary cele- 
brities; and though one wrote in prose and the other in verse, 
both are unmistakably poets (the one indubitable superiority of 
Chateaubriand residing in his constantly poetical sentiment, and 
poetic power of expression), but the difference of the age between 
the two made one a political character of the Restoration, and the 
other a deputy of the July monarchy. Now, setting aside all 
other exceptions of detail made to either, we at once find this 
wide distinction between the way in which either was welcomed by 
the governing parties of the day. Under the Restoration, which 
more or less represents the government of the ancien régime, you 
find no end of variations of opinion upon Chateaubriand’s capa- 
cities and moral worth; but you never hear it said that, because 
he is a man of study and of letters, because he has literary genius, 
he cannot possibly be a statesman ; on the contrary, he is accepted 
by all parties as a political man; he stands as such upon his own 
merits, and as minister, as ambassador, and in no matter what 
capacity the King chooses to employ him, he meets with no violent 
anti-literary prejudice; he is never told that the mere fact of 
having written clever books is one that is, per se, a positive bar to 
the possibility of his ever being a State servant of any worth. 
With Lamartine the case is just the reverse. He comes to poli- 
tical activity under a Government supposed to be a liberal one; 
one resting upon individual merit, and not asking from its adhe- 
rents anything more than their intelligence, and the aid which 
that intelligence may enable them to afford to the affairs of the 
country. Well, from the very first hour to the last, the one ar- 
gument ceaselessly adduced by all parties of the juste-milieu 
system against Lamartine was, that he was a man of letters, a 
poet, a writer, and consequently, (!) could not be other than in- 
capable of seeing his way in politics! Whatever he did, whether 
he were right or wrong, whether he took this side or that in de- 
bate, the most dissentient factions agreed to abuse him for being a 
poet, and the attempt to make a minister of him, as Louis XVIII. 
did of ChAéteaubriand, would have provoked a tumult of ridicule 
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and abhorrence throughout what was termed /e pays légal. Lamar- 
tine was a great poet, a great writer, ergo, he was not, could not 
be un homme sérieux. 

This was a marked and public case, but a host of smaller ones 
might at any moment be adduced, time and space aiding, to prove 
with what contempt literature was regarded under the liberal 
reign, as we supposed it to be, of Louis Philippe. 

Now, as to the practicability of the mere “social recognition” 
of literary men in France, we will examine a few individual cases 
where the successful cultivation of letters has been looked upon 
as the means of obtaining consideration for the man who culti- 


vated them. We will recur to the very men whose names we 
have mentioned—Chateaubriand and Lamartine. Neither could 
ever have achieved the position both occupied in “ the world” if 
they had not belonged to the higher ranks of society. M. de 
Chateaubriand was a descendant of one of the oldest houses in 
Brittany, and many a time in his life—will it be believed ?— 
regretted the fame his genius had won him because it. interfered 
with what he looked upon as his social illustration! The fol- 
lowing passage in the lately-published volume of M. de Marcellus 
on Chdteaubriand et son Temps might well astonish any one who 
was not intimately acquainted with French prejudices econcern- 
ing the denizens of the literary world: in allusion to a bitter 
remark of Chateaubriand’s upon M.de Forbin, who was a very 
grand seigneur, M. de Marcellus says: “ It was but too easy to 
see that the author was envious of the success of the mere man of 
the world, welcomed simply because he was a man of the world.” 
Well meditated upon, this single phrase lets in a light upon 
French civilization in certain respects of which we think the Eng- 
lish public had never before caught a glimpse. With Lamartine 
again; he would never to this day have been the equal and 
associate that he was of the bearers of France’s highest names, if 
the latter had not been convinced of the faet of his being a gentil- 
homme. Many of his male friends never read a line of Jocelyn 
or the Méditations, but they knew he was a man to associate with, 
a man who could prove gentle blood. For this again has to be 
remarked, that in France “rank” or “station” has nothing 
whatever to do with the matter; many a young gentleman with 
no title, and about five hundred a year, may be looked upon as 
nobler than most dukes, for he may be able to furnish what are 
termed “the proofs of 1399,” which few dukes can do! Conse- 
quently, a man like Lamartine (though not exactly counting back 
to the Crusades) would have had precisely the same starting-point 
offered him in French society if he had no¢ written his poetry, 
which will probably last as long as the French language. His 
road to fortune was quite clear if he had not written his verses ; 
he would have been presented in society by some old lady of 
indisputable consequence, and would have been married to some 
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wealthy plebeian, who would from that day forward have ignored 
her plebeian relatives—primd facie, the “trick of versifying,” as a 
stiff female relative of Lord Byron’s called it, was an obstacle, not 
an advantage. 

But now we will leave the ultra aristocrats, and see how it 
fares in the portion of society calling itself the middle class, with 
men whose distinction is the work of their brains. This half of 
society in France sets up, we have said, for being “ practical,” and 
votes anything in the shape of genius a positive disease. The only 
literary man admitted here is the one we have already attempted 
to describe: the political journalist. Here you have such a 
man as M, Thiers as the counterpart of such a man as M. de 
Chateaubriand. He is received and “ recognized ” not because he 
is a man of remarkable talent, but because he knows so well how 
to make use of his talent, that he will soon rise into spheres 
where it will be quite indifferent whether he ever touched a pen 
or not. He will arrive at exercising power and influence in the 
State: he will be a deputy, a secretary-general, a minister! he 
will be able to ignore completely the occupations of his youth, and 
look down upon the tribe of unlucky scribblers who are scribbling 
whether for bread or for renown. Upon these terms, and with 
these future chances, French society of the middle ranks will 
receive and “recognize” him, and say he is aman who will 
“arrive at something ;” c’est un homme qui parviendra! that is 
their phrase, and even they themselves, when they are out of 
humour with one of their own adopted favourites, will turn round, 
and find no worse term of abuse to apply to him than that very 
identical one of being a parvenu. We repeat it, it is of small 
matter what men say of themselves, but it is important to see 
what are the admissions made about them by their enemies; and 
as long as the men of letters of France are the very first to admit 
the social superiority (we had almost said supremacy) of the mere 
men of the world—and more than that, of the men of a certain 
world—so long will those who are only men of letters be treated 
as they now really are in France—namely, as Bohemians, which is 
but another name for Pariahs. 

In one of the very latest numbers of the Revue des Deux 
Mondes we have observed, in an article of M. Emile Montégut’s,* 
one of the most sagacious moralists of France at this day, the fol- 
lowing lines, which are well adapted to the subject we have at- 
tempted to treat :— 


“The example of English literature would be an excellent one to propose 
to certain persons in France,” says the critic of the Revue des Deux Mondes ; 
“ our men in society, when they do write, seem convinced that literature and 
life are two distinct and opposite things ; they hold literature to be at an 


* Upon Guy Livingstone, in the Revue for May 1, 1859. 
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immeasurable distance from real life, and, consequently, whenever they do 
write, they shut themselves up and look elsewhere—beyond and out of them- 
selves and their own natural existence, for the elements of interest or emo- 
tion. A terrible mistake! Art and literature are no more separate from 
real life than form is separate from substance, or effect from cause. How- 
ever, there is an excuse for all this, as 1 well know; an excuse, whereof I 
will not diminish the importance. It requires more than oidinary courage 
to dare to be oneself in the only country in all the universe where the epithet 
‘original’ is a term of contempt, and where certain social conventions are 
held as far more precious and more worthy of being encouraged than is the 
spontaneity of human nature or the independence of intelligence. Yo dare to 
auc himself as he really ia, or to tell the truth touching what is termed ‘his 
society, would be, for a French homme du monde, a task of absolute hero- 
ism. He would thereby lose all his friends, and rejoice beyond measure all 
his enemies ; he would hear himself accused of the blackest crimes, such as 
for instance of having calumniated his ‘party’ or his ‘ caste, betrayed the 
confidence of his friends, or perturbed the simplicity of the honest people 
with whom he habitually lives. 7 admit that there is something to say in favour 
of all this ; but nature is disdainful of social conventionalities, and condemns 
whomsoever obeys them too devoutly to produce only colourless and insig- 
nificant works. A day may come when our hommes du monde in France 
may possibly reflect that still more courage even is requisite in order re- 
signedly to publish an insipid, inferior work, than would be necessary in 
daring to be an ‘original,’ and boldly saying what has been heard, seen, 
experienced,” 


The secret of much of what we have tried to show to our 
readers as the résumé of the juxtaposition of society and literature 
at the present day in France is, to our mind, contained in one 
word pronounced by M. Montégut in the passage we have just 
quoted: the “separation,” namely, between “literature and life,” 
in other words, between “men of letters” and “ men of the world.” 
As he very justly says, “ Art and literature are not separate from 
real life.” They ought, when worth anything, to be a consequence 
and a complement of it. They are not so in France; they are not 
only separate, they are antagonistic. The “world,” /a société, as 
it calls itself, shuts itself up from the men who hold a pen, and 
the men who hold a pen abuse society, whereof they know abso- 
lutely nothing. ‘ You take your notions of French society from 
the novels of Messrs. Dumas, Balzac, or Sue, or heaven knows 
whom,” said a very great French lady a short time since to an 
English lady of equal rank and importance ; “ but since when did 
any persons of this kind ever frequent French society? Since 
when have we had the habit of opening our houses to hommes de 
lettres ?” 

Of course the separation existing, it can only be more fertile in 
evil results the longer it endures, for both parties are active in 
their dislike: the more authors abuse society, the more society 
shuts its doors on authors,,and the more the world excludes the 
literati the bitterer they are in their attacks upon it ; so the circle 
is a vicious one, as the French say, and it is not easy to see how 
matters can be improved. All this comes from the complete dis- 
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organization of the social edifice to which we alluded in our first 
pages. M. Montégut sees this as clearly as we do, and we are 
glad to invoke his authority, for he may stand a fair witness in 
favour of bygone times, being entirely a man of the present, and 
exclusively a man of letters. Speaking of what happens when by 
any chance the hommes du monde sect to work to write, and regis- 
tering their failures, which, as he affirms, come from their habit of 
regarding real life as distinct from literature, he says :— 


“Their grandfathers judged differently, and from them have come down 
to us a host of original and graceful and living works, in which they dared 
to affront conventionality, to risk even the disgrace of the Court, and, as it 
might be, the wry faces of the Jansenists, the gossip of the Jesuits, or the 
abuse of the populace. It is strange that our modern worldlings dave not 
now, in our democratic and unrestrained society, what their fathers dared 
in a monarchical one, where restraints were of all kinds, and met them on 
all sides. England,” continues M. Montégut, “is represented to us always 
as the country where conventionality reigns with tyrant sway, yet in Eng- 
land only can a man of any—no matter what condition—dare to be himself, 
and speak the truth to those who constitute the society in which he lives. 
In England we are shown the world by those who live in it, and in England, 
a man of the world who writes a book will venture to uphold that truth, 
before the admission of which a La Rochefoucauld or a Cardinal de Retz 
would never have shrunk, but which would terrify a worldling of our day, 
namely, that civilization is a mere cloak aud nothing more, and that the 
same passions that disturb the savage hearts of the lowest plebeians, con- 
vulse with equal force the hearts of the highest-born and best-educated 
gentleman.” 


This must be admitted. Under the old régime no one shrank 
from the admission of any truth, as from what must necessarily 
be a condemnation. No one believed or hoped in falsehood. But 
the whole hangs together; and the social and intellectual dis- 
organization has followed upon the political one. In the seven- 
teenth century society was one, as it still is, more or less, in every 
European country excepting France. A very clever American 
writer has truly said “the greatest bond is found in what men do 
together’ Now, with us here in England, men do nearly every- 
thing together. They hunt anc vote and farm together; on the race- 
course the duke meets the dustman, and on a great publisher’s 
book-shelves the works of Lady ‘This or Lady That are to be found 
side by side with those of “no matter who,” as if “no matter 
who” rises to celebrity, he will himself be found side by side with 
Lady This or Lady That in the houses of the fashionable féte-givers 
of our capital. We all write in England, and we are proud of it. 
Look at the misses of sixteen who perpetrate volumes of verses, and 
who worship Mrs. Browning, who does the same thing they do so 


many hundred thousand times better. Look at the young lord- 
lings, who have managed to make an article take wing from the 
eyrie of the Edinburgh or Quarterly ; how they admire Mr. A. or 
B. who is so superior to them, but superior in their own way in 
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doing what they themselves do. Never mind whether there aré 
about town some lisping guardsmen or lounging exquisites, who 
speak their mother tongue no better than the nurserymaids under 
whose care they ought properly still to be placed: these prove no- 
thing. Public opinion does not tolerate them. We are always doing 
the same things in England, and doing them together. In France 
it is the contrary, and there is nothing that is so little in the occu- 
pation of all classes as literature. The life of the upper classes 
of all parties is separate from literature. 

A further proof of this may be found in the elections for the 
Académie since the Revolution. 

As we have stated, the Académie being an Institution for the 
amalgamation of Society and Literature, an Institution whereof the 


purpose is to make gentlemen literary, and /ittérateurs gentleman- 
like, it becomes next to impossible to introduce into its > senlke any 
of the Bohemians who have risen to celebrity of late years. This 


widens still more the separation, and transforms every Académie 

election into a fight, during which each combatant does everything 

he possibly can to harm, and calumniate, and vilify his opponent. 

Hence, instead of achieving union, the Académie perpetuates dis- 
5 per} 

cord, and brings those who hate each other into near neighbour- 

hood. Here, as in our House of Commons, coalitions are some- 


times made in odium textii; but they serve only some momentary 


political interest or pique. About three years ago it was agreed 
among the members who were devoted to the “ Fusion ” between 
the two branches of the House of Bourbon, to bring in M. de 
Falloux, whose literary baggage was small, no doubt, but whose 


pl ice—if pre ponderance had been lately awarded to ‘the literary 


element (which was not the case)—might be said to be marked at 
some future time amongst Academicians. The Fusionists were in 
large majority at the period we allude to, and M. de Falloux even- 
tually succeeded in his undertaking, but it would have been curious 


to an Englishman to observe through what a particular form of 


opposition he had to make his way. It was natural enough that 
the mere /iterati should say, “ M. ‘de Falloux has not liter: ary dis- 
tinction sufficient to give him a right to a seat at the Académie” 
—that would have appeared to us a rational objection, and a 
rational plan of attack. But, although this was said, this was not, 


by any means, the basis on which M. de Fallouy’s adversaries seated 


their operations. They took up the cudgels for the aristocrats, 
and in the name of offended herak Iry dee lared the ex- Minister of 
Louis Napoleon unfit to be the comrade of the Due de Noailles and 
the suecessor of Count Molé! You might, during the fortnight of 


the election, have read in every soi- -disant democratic journal in 


Irance seveeel columns of vituper: ition against M. de Falloux, 
all of which tended to prove above all that he was a pretender to 
birth and _ station ! The revolutionary Siecle, amongst others, 
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took the trouble of sending down one of its contributors to 
Augers, and gravely informed its readers that, after minute re- 
searches made, it must be held as a fact that M. de Falloux was 
not a gentilhomme, that his grandfather had been a tradesman, 
that his father had married a poor gentlewoman (he being rich), 


and had been madea Count by Louis XVIIL., but that, as to gentle 


blood, M. de Falloux had not one drop in his veins. “ But what 
does that signify?” would exclaim a sensible Englishman. It 
would seem that it signifies something to Frenchmen, or it would 
not be thus used in argument. As long as gold and silver are “ the 


precious metals,” and are acknowledged as such, one can easily 


understand a discussion upon whether a dinner-service be real or 
only plated ;” it is of some consequence to know whether the dish 
you touch be worth » hundred pounds or a hundred shillings ; but 
suppose some new discovery to make gold and silver worthless, to 
reduce them to zero, as to any bond fide value, who then would 
conceive any one haggling over the fact of a plate, or tray, or 
cup, or jug being of the genuine ore, or imitation? It is this 
persistence of the democrats themselves to attach some myste- 
rious value to the “real thing” over the sham in the way of 
nobility of birth, that mainly contributes to render the people 
in France who are really highly born, so narrowly, ridiculously 


arrogant. We will borrow, on this point, a remark from a 
very clever writer of Za Bohéme, named Villemot, who was cele- 
brated in Paris a year or two ago, as the chronicler of that wicked 
little print, Le Figaro. On the 6th August, 1855, M. Villemot 
writes : *— 


“ Never was a week so dull—the deplorable certainty is, that all the world 


is away, and we are entering upon that period when in Paris no one is to be 
found save porters and men of letters—des portiers et des gens de lettres ! 
- + + + ‘Is it not grotesque, exclaims judiciously enough the petit 
journaliste, ‘that the very breath and life of a city like Paris should seem 


to stop, because the fine gentlemen of the Club, the habitués of the opera, 
and the exquisite dames of the Faubourg St. Germain have passed the 
barriéres ?’ Yet so it is ; and however humiliating it may be for the million 
of human beings of all classes that the gens du monde leave behind them, 
the truth of what I say is, alas! incontestable. J will not enter into its 
causes, for that would lead me to nothing less than an examination of our 
whole socialorganization. . . . . It remains a fact that, when the world 
has taken wing, we remain in Paris upwards of a million of purs parasites, 


useless to others and to ourselves,” 


This admission, under form of a jest, is a thing quite sufficiently 
grave to provoke the gravest consideration on our parts. The 
chronicler of the Figaro sees, as we do, that all holds together, 
and that these outward appearances spring from causes not to be 


divided from the “entire social organization” which lies at the 


* La Vied Paris. By Auguste Villemot; a collection of contributions 
to Petits Journaux. 2 vols, 
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bottom of the whole. We only differ from him as far as a word 
is concerned ; we say “ disorganization.” 
As a great idea is inevitably to be found at the source of every 


really great fact, so it is difficult that the action of a fundamental 
law should not be traceable in the various accidents which are 


visible on the surface of society. Our modern reformers in 
England, who conceive that the abolition of the law of primo- 
geniture is a step forward, would do well to look narrowly at 
France, and see what the equal division of property has made of 
Frenchmen. The witty reason given by Sheridan for preserving 
our eldest sons, namely, that then “only one man in a family 
need be a fool,” holds perfectly good by its precisely contrary 
application in France. Every member of what are termed “ good 
families” is equally useless. There is no incentive to action, and 
there are no young men. Where there are younger sons, there is 
necessarily a large population of highly-educated men, who are 
obliged to use their education for their fortunes. Some do one 
thing, some another, but all do something, which is the great point. 
There are as many who write as there are who fight, or farm, or 
colonize, and few men with us are prepared to deny Disraeli’s 
assertion—that “‘a great book may be as great a Fact as a great 
battle.” Consequently, in a vast number of cases, a duke’s 
brother may be forcedly doing what a farmer’s son is doing also, 
and thus literature, instead of separating, unites them, and will 
do so more and more as the age progresses, and as we submit 
more to the power of Thought, and attend more to its expression. 
The contrary takes place in France, because in one class all are 
idlers, and in the others all are excluded because absolute idleness 
is not their ostensible calling, 

‘To this, some persons, who judge French society superficially, 
and from what they see during a short residence in Paris, may be 
inclined to oppose the great respect wherewith the illustrious 
writers of a quarter of a century ago are surrounded in France. 


But these exceptions are, on the contrary, proofs in point of the 


rules we have tried to lay down. Let us take the examples as 
they present themselves: Villemain, for instance, whose presence 
in a Parisian salon makes an instant sensation—Villemain was 
Minister of Public Instruction for four years, and, besides his 
political position, he had been so distinguished, when hardly 
more than a boy, by the famous Comte de Narbonne, that, at an 
early age, he became an Academician, and was paid court to and 
solicited. The welcome given to him by society is given to the 
ancien Ministre and perpetual Secretary of the Académie, not to 
the eloquent professor, on whose lips all the studious youth of 
France hung for years. And so again with Cousin; the dukes 
d 4 


and duchesses of the Faubourg St. Germain, and the Christian 
Rothschilds of la haute Finance know nothing of the great philo- 
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sopher’s titles to renown; they are ignorant of the existence of 
transcendentalism or eclecticism, and have barely heard the name of 
either Leibnitz or Descartes; but they know M. Cousin was a 
minister, and may be so again, and they respect in him the power 
and place to which he managed to attain, Some few women read 
his historical works, but, in general, he is sought for by “the 
world,” not because he is a great man, but because his intellectual 
greatness, whereof it can be no judge (nor cares to be one), was 
worth to him a great position, which the world is capable of appre- 
ciating. Compare this with the honour really done to literature 


in the person of Boileau, the mere homme de lettres, and it is easy 
to see how, in the present day in France, the respect for human 
intelligence is extinct. Among the others of equal importance, 
what do we find? M. Guizot, an ex-minister; M. Vitet, a man 
with six or eight thousand pounds (English) a year ; M. de Broglie, 


a grand seigneur ; the ever-to-be lamented, and so recently lost, M. 


de Tocqueville, a descendant of one of the oldest families in Nor- 


mandy. All these names, and several others we could add to 
them, prove what we have advanced—that the mere fact of being 
a writer, of no matter what degree of cleverness, is not in a man’s 


favour in France, but just the reverse. He would stand better 


and more securely in society if he did not distinguish himself in a 
literary capacity. 

This is so true, and the few men of birth who in France have 
ventured to assert any literary individuality feel it so thoroughly 
that in the end they make a kind of small society of their own. 
Witness such men as the Broglies (father and son), Monta- 
lembert, Rémusat, &e. ; they stay mostly in their own homes, meet 
among themselves, but have little or nothing in common with the 
world” and with La Société. The Broglies are treated with in- 
dulgence because it is kindly taken into consideration by the 
“world” that having been allied with that eccentric female, 


Madame de Staél, whom it was impossible not to style a femme 
de lettres, they cannot help themselves, but are necessarily born 
into the World with pens in their hands. As to M. de Rémusat, he 
is altogether past praying for, having married a granddaughter of 
that horrid republican La Fayette, and being imbued with Yankee 
notions that are quite intolerable; and as for Montalembert, he 


does perfectly well to adhere to what is vulgarly termed “ keeping 
himself to himself,” for his “ own set” is far advanced towards 
holding him irretrievably lost here and hereafter, on account of 
what to Frenchmen in general seems his insane admiration of 
England, and to Catholic Frenchmen in particular his dangerous 


tolerance of a heretical government and race. 


Impartially studied, the question of the relative position of 
literature to society in France will be found to contain nothing 
satisfactory to the lovers of progress, or to those who believe 
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thought to be one of the divinest, if not the divinest gift vouch- 
safed to man, and who are of opinion that its conscientious ex- 
pression is one of the greatest services man can render to his 
fellows. 

But it is with this, as with everything else in the country of 


which we are speaking : conscientiousness is the one thing wanting. 
Society in France feels instinctively that it is no more, and that 
there is in it no vital force whe reby it can be regenerated ; all the 
preaching in the world would be lost time. On the other hand, 
literature has no strong moral conviction that should give it a 


right to preach, As we have already said, society is one vast 


Bohemia in France, and it is merely divided into insiders and out- 
siders, the latter being the Bohémes de lettres, and the former the 
Bohémes du monde. With us in England, the farther we go the 
more we shall tend to the “ recognition ” of the man who writes, 


and who conse ientiously uses his pen, to show up our shortcomings, 
and enable us to retrieve them ; but in France, the farther they go 


the less they will “ recognize 2 the man whom no conventionality 
binds to hypocrisy , and who can gain money by exposing the tur- 
pitudes of ‘the world,” which bas no energy whereby to get 
better, and private ly a icknowledges that it can only get worse. In 


Hngland, where in ‘the long run every man always does his best, 


the people who show us up to ourselves hi ave “always a 200 vil 


chance; but not so in France, because no man there ever dreams 
of “ doing his best” in any one single way. 
We have a mistaken idea of what the real juxtaposition of 


society and letters is in modern France, but our misapprehension 
is chie fly based upon our ignorance of the extent to which the 
corruption and disorganization of society in France is carried. 











DAVENPORT DUNN.* 


Tue serial form of publication for works of fiction is now so 
firmly established as one of our regular institutions, that the old 
objections about its being a dangerous innovation, or a low and 
vulgar mode of communication between author and public, may 
be looked upon as once, and for all, answered. Indeed, it almost 
requires an effort of imagination to conceive a time when as yet 
serials were not, and at least one or two popular authors were not 
to be found entering into competition with the magazines at the 
beginning of each month. Nevertheless, it cannot be denied that 
the form is an abnormal one, and that it is open to certain objec- 
tions, though not perhaps precisely those which were at first urged 
against it. Seeing that it has been adopted by writers who stand 
in the very first rank, it cannot now be well stigmatized as low 
and vulgar; and as some of the very greatest works of modern 
times have been in this way given to the public, it is obviously 
not so prejudicial to the interests of literature as it was expected 
to prove. It is unquestionable, however, that if a work is in- 
tended to take a high rank as a work of art, such a method of 
publication must interfere, more or less, with the design, unless 
under very peculiar circumstances. The novelist who is obliged 
to divide that which is meant to be looked upon as a whole into 
a certain number of equal lengths, must necessarily, in some 
instances, either operate upon the portions in the manner of 
Procrustes, or else be content to submit them to his readers 
amputated after a very butcherly fashion. If any one takes an 
established classical novel of the old school, Tom Jones or 
Clarissa Harlowe, or one of Sir Walter Scott’s or Miss Austen’s, 
cuts it into twenty-four equal parts, and then examines the 
sections, we venture to say he will not find many instances where 
the severed ends “knit” satisfactorily, especially if a month is 
to elapse before they are brought together. What a solution of 
continuity there would be if, for example, a number began in the 
middle of the Man of the Hill’s story, or, worse still, was entirely 
taken up with it. If, on the other hand, the writer works off 
each part as it is required, and this we may fairly presume to be 
the more usual proceeding, the chances against his producing an 
artistic result are still greater; for, in addition to the difficulties 
of the first case, he is in a measure bound by what he has already 
done. He is tied down to his original design: no matter what 
desirable alterations or improvements may suggest themselves to 
him as he proceeds, the litera scripta is in the hands of the public, 


* Davenport Dunn, a Man of our Day. By Charles Lever. Chapman 
& Hall, 1859, 
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the irrevocabile verbum has gone forth, and he must shape his 
course in accordance with them, and not as he may think proper. 
It is not easy to see what advantages the new system offers to 
compensate for these defects. It is certainly not unpleasant to 
renew our acquaintance with a popular author once a month 
instead of once a year, or at greater intervals. But even this 
pleasure brings with it the penalty of an interest checked and 
baulked, just as the appetite is at a restaurant dinner, where the 
dishes are many, and the waiters few and tardy; and in fact a 
great many gourmands in novel-reading, aware of this effect, 
prefer to wait until a serial is completed, instead of devouring it 
piecemeal. The style of publication we are speaking of first 
made its appearance at a very remarkable period in the national 
history. It would be, perhaps, too much to set down serials as 
among the results of the Reform Bill, nevertheless there is con- 
siderably more connection between them than between the Good- 
win Sands and Tenterden steeple. The original storm soon blew 
over, but the waters remained agitated by the tail of the Reform 
breeze for some years afterwards. There was a restless desire for 
rapidity and cheapness in every direction : a tendency to do every- 
thing in a new way, and to stigmatize the old one, because it was 
the old one, as slow and lumbering. Time, money, everything 
was to be economized, no matter at what ultimate cost. In 
literature this impatience was met by the institution of the serial 
fiction. Such was the activity of the age, readers could not wait 
until the writer had finished his work, they must have it by 
driblets, so voracious was their appetite for some new thing; and 
as it is pleasanter to pay a shilling a month for two years than 
£1 4s. at the end of them, the new system took the appearance of 
a reform financially, as well as in respect of time. Like a great 
many reforms, however, it amounts to nothing more than dis- 
counting a future benefit at a tolerably stiff rate, and paying freely 
for temporary cheapness. If it be a reform, to Mr. Dickens 
belongs the credit of having been the reformer. His first experi- 
ment, the Pickwick Papers, was a peculiarly happy one, and 
especially calculated, not only to make the mode popular with the 
public, but also to confirm the author in any opinion he might 
have formed of its being a step in the right direction. It is hard 
to say what might have been the result had Pickwick been a 
regular story, even to the same extent as his subsequent works ; 
but it is by no means unlikely that on the one hand Mr. Dickens’ 
reputation would not have shot up at once into full maturity as it 
did, and on the other that neither he nor those who have since 
followed him would have received such decided encouragement to 
publish their novels in the serial form. Pickwick was exactly the 
sort of work to inaugurate the new state of things. With just 
enough story and continuous delineation of character to justify its 
being looked upon as a whole, it is in essence merely a series of 
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Sketches by Boz. The characters introduced are little more 
than pegs, upon which are hung certain adventures and humours, 
and these latter have no necessary connection with one another. 
Where the continuity was so slight, therefore, interruptions pro- 
duced no unpleasant effect. Readers in time grew accustomed to 
the new fashion, and accepted it without question, and the author 
was led to adopt it for his future works from the success it met 
with in the first instance, even though that success was clearly due 
to the originality of the matter rather than to that of the manner. 
His subsequent stories, however more ambitious they may be, are 
still constructed upon essentially the same principles. In fact, 
Mr. Dickens seems to have taken his cue from his first work, and 
to have moulded himself upon the serial form of publication. 
His plots are rather continuous, like a panorama, than connected 
like a picture, and his characters are still rather vehicles for 
humours (using the word in its old sense) than individual con- 
ceptions. Indeed, the sole difference between Mr. Pickwick and 
Mr. Alfred Jingle and their successors appears to be, that in the 
former the character and humour are merely exaggerations, while 
in the latter both are purely ideal. Mr. Toots, Mr. Snagsby, or 
Mrs. General, may be more elaborately drawn shen any of the per- 
sonages in Pickwick, but the main pur pose for which they are intro- 
duced is to reiterate that “it is of no consequence at all,” or th: ut 
we should not “ put too fine a point upon it,” or that “ society” 
does‘so and so. 

Upon Mr. Thackeray the effect has been less marked, but 
scarcely less perceptible. To the form in which his greater works 
have been published we think must be attributed his: proneness to 
loiter on his road and moralize whenever he has an opportunity. 
When we think of the noble passages, didactic and satirical, full 
of humour and pathos, eloquence and wisdom, which this ten- 
dency of his has given us, we cannot find it in our hearts to set 
down his wayside musings as blots. But though his genius has 
made them beauties, in strictness the majority of them must be 
admitted to be mistakes in art, induced by the habit of desultory 
composition. With most other writers it would not matter much, 
but in the case of Mr. Thackeray it is hard to help feeling a newt 
of jealousy of anything which results in an excessive development 
of one of his powers at the expense of another. Many of his 
minor stories show that he has to an uncommon degree the power 
of construction. For instance, trifle as it is, The " Rose and the 
Ring is, in this respect, a gem of neatness and invention, and 
Esmond, though, perhaps, from its nature less attractive than 
others of his longer works, is certainly by far the most artistic of 
them. There is no reason, therefore, to doubt his power, and if 
he does not take the same rank as an artist in fiction which he holds 
as a humourist and satirist, it is probably owing more to the form 
than to the nature of the une by which he is best known, 
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The author whose latest work lies before us, shows the effects 
of the serial system in another way. Many of the faults with 
which Mr. Dickens is usually charged may be traced to this 
source, and Mr. Thackeray’s admirers would, perhaps, be as 
well pleased to see his books take some other shape. But Mr. 
Lever’s case is altogether different. Between him and the serial 
novel there is a curious relation of mutual aptitude which reminds 
one of Colonel Crockett’s dog and the bears. The Colonel could 
never determine whether his dog was made to hunt the bear, or 
the bear made for him to hunt, so nicely did the habits and 
instincts of the two animals fit together. In like manner it is 
difficult to say whether Mr. Lever was born expressly to write 
serials, or serials were invented expressly for him to write. With 
some effort of imagination we can fancy what Mr. Dickens would 
be like as the author of a regular novel. Mr. Thackeray’s 
monthly apparition in yellow is nothing more than an accident in 
his literary career. But reduce Charles Lever to his lowest de- 
nomination, make him an abstract idea as much as you please, 
there will still remain a vision of thirty-two pages of letter-press, 
and two etchings by Phiz, in a red cover with soldiers, and horses, 
and men in topboots or tatters cutting wild capers all over it, the 
same to be continued monthly, price one shilling. Mr. Lever’s 
critics have been in general of two sorts—those who go into eesta- 
sies about his fun and his dash and his spirit, and those who will 
insist on taking him perpetually to task for being exaggerated and 
unnatural. With the latter may be associated those compatriots 
of his who used and do even still abuse him because he has, as 
they say, misrepresented his country. The injustice done by these 
two classes is pretty nearly equal. He possesses, no doubt, in a 
rare degree all the qualities which the former admire so much, but 
he has also others of a higher sort which have been rather over- 
looked owing to the praise of these enthusiastic critics. In this 
respect the clever burlesques of Mr, Thackeray and of the Protean 
Bon Gualtier dealt more fairly by him, they professing merely to 
caricature his most striking characteristics, while the others by 
implication made him out to be an “agreeable rattle” and 
nothing more. On the other hand, when severe sticklers for 
realism indignantly ask whether such a character is natural or 
such an incident probable, they put a question which in Mr. 
Lever’s case we think they have no right to put. A species of 
criticism by no means uncommon in our day, is that which would 
give judgment upon a barrel-organ, in the terms appropriate to a 
mangle, for no other apparent reason than because each instru- 
ment is worked by a handle. Nowa man may, on many accounts, 
object to a barrel-organ, he may personally dislike the music it 
produces, or may consider it calculated to have a bad effect 
upon the public ear or taste; but it is scarcely fair to find fault 
with it because, being a barrel-organ, it grinds “ J/ balen” 
instead of getting up fine linen. This is very much the kind of 
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accusation we have seen again and again brought against Mr. 
Lever. We have been told that his characters are all untrue to 
nature, gross exaggerations, and absurdly overdrawn ; that they 
perform feats beyond the bounds of possibility, and are actors in 
scenes that could never have taken place, and a great deal more to 
the same effect. But we do not see that there is any reason to sup- 
pose that Mr. Lever ever wished people to accept his characters or 
scenes as studies, the merit of which depended upon their natural- 
ness. On the contrary, from first to last, from Harry Lorrequer to 
Davenport Dunn, he never seems to have laid claim to be anything 
more than an effective story-teller. Whether this be from mere 
instinct, or from a knowledge of where his forte lies, it is difficult 
to say. This much, at least, is certain, that so long as Mr. Lever 
can produce the effect he desires he cares little what machinery he 
employs. Theold dramatists, when human agency was insufficient 
for their purpose, never scrupled to bring on ghost, fiend, or fairy, 
according to the peculiar exigencies of the case, preferring to trust 
the sympathy and enthusiasm of their audience to cramping their 
imaginations by a strict observance of probabilities. When Mr. 
Lever exaggerates, it is, we fancy, very much in the same spirit, and 
in the same spirit should his exaggerations be received. There is 
no denying it, he is a romancist. The order may be somewhat 
out of fashion it is true, but its privileges have never been re- 
pealed. When the adventures of Sindbad, or the story of Bedred- 
din Hassan were first published, we may be pretty sure nothing 
was ever said against the probability of Sindbad’s property always 
turning up safe and sound in the remarkable way it does at the 
end of each voyage; nor was it suggested that the Hunchback 
could not have stood upon his head all night without an apo- 
plectic seizure. And yet the public that accepted these things 
without question was an eminently mercantile public, and pos- 
sessed of very considerable knowledge of anatomy. Why should 
we, even allowing for our superior cultivation, be more intolerant ? 
The fact is, we have been spoiled by the realistic school ; we have 
got into a habit of insisting, in season and out of season, upon 
absolute truth, a very good thing in its way of course, but a thing 
that may be dispensed with on certain occasions without the 
slightest danger to anybody’s morals. We shall soon have no 
sympathy left for pleasant impossibilities, and if the next genera- 
tion wants to see what a willow-pattern plate is like, the proba- 
bility is that its curiosity will not be in a position to be gratified 
save by a visit to a museum. 

It is not difficult to trace to its source another of the charges 
that we have alluded to as having been brought against Mr. Lever. 
Ostensibly the bitterness felt towards him by some of his fellow- 
countrymen was on the score of his turning, as they said, Ireland 
and the Irish into ridicule ;—although, it must be confessed, even 
if such shadowy personages as Mickey Free, Corney Delany, and 
Tipperary Joe were meant to be caricatures, they are the most 
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harmless and good-natured of caricatures. But this is not the 
true reason. The real grievance was, that he did not look at things 
from the patriotic—that is the Irish patriotic—point of view. It 
was a monstrous case. Here was an Irishman who had attained 
a popularity equal to that of any author of his time; whose 
writings were read in every part of the globe; who had the ear 
of the public if ever man had. And yet he never took advantage 
of these circumstances in order to inform the world that his 
beloved country was trampled under the iron heel of the bloody- 
minded Saxon. Worse than this: not only did he neglect noble 
opportunities of raising a storm of just indignation against the 
above-mentioned cowardly oppressor, but he actually had the 
meanness, the audacity, and the treachery to hint that the case of 
Ireland was one for internal rather than external treatment. Listen 
to the creed of this renegade, this impious son of the island of 
saints :— 
“ We yet might get on without doctors 
If they’d leave the old island alone, 


And if purple men, priests, and tithe-proctors 
Was crammed down the great gun of Athlone.” 


Thus, instead of writing an elegant and bloodthirsty little war 
song, as it was clearly his duty to do, he deliberately insults the 
land of his birth by insinuating that unity and concord among its 
inhabitants are desirable, and would tend to promote the welfare 
of the country more than agitation. No wonder the patriots 
spurned and reviled an author who gave vent to a sentiment so 
unchristian and irrational. 

We have already said that Mr. Lever should be looked upon 
rather as a story-teller than as a novelist, at least if the latter word 
be used in its more modern acceptation. We do not mean by this 
to say that he is merely a teller of stories, although as such he is 
almost unrivalled. No man ever told a story more effectively, or 
brought out the point with greater smartness. And in no man’s 
hands may a good story be trusted with less apprehension as to its 
being spoiled. If he does exaggerate it is with the best inten- 
tions, and because he is too generous to be an unjust steward of 
the materials committed to him. Tell him that your cousin’s 
mare jumped thirty feet, or that your uncle in difficulties outwitted 
forty bailiffs, and he will sit down quickly and write fourscore, 
rather than run the risk of diminishing the effect by a niggardly 
administration of the facts. But quite apart from this gift, it is 
as a raconteur that he shines, and in this respect there is, we 
think, a curious relation betwen Mr. Lever and the writer who, of 
all others, in style and manner, is most decidedly his literary anti- 
thesis, Defoe. Both diverge equally from the ordinary course of 
the novelist. Both deal with incidents and adventures as their 
staple commodities, and make the delineation of characters and 
manners to occupy quite a subordinate place. Mickey Free is 
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after all nothing more than a humorous Man Friday. He has 
just as little individuality, the only difference between them being 
that, while Crusoe’s “man” acts as a vehicle for certain sayings 
and doings which are interesting because they are so exquisitely 
natural and probable and almost commonplace, Charles O’ Malley’s 
is employed as a conduit-pipe for drolleries, that are amusing 
because they are so absurd and extravagant. But the drolleries 


in the one cas¢ are not a whit more distinctive of the man than 
the sayings and doings in the other. Mr. Lever seems to have 
almost a positive objection to drawing a character, as the phrase is 
generally understood. There are numerous instances in his books 
of rough sketches which, if they had been filled up as they were 
begun, might have ranked as actual creations, but which, whether 
from a constitutional tendency to run to grotesque, or from a dis- 


trust of his own powers, the author has either dehumanized by a 
few subsequent touches, or else left mere outlines. For example, 
there is Lady Charlotte in Jack Hinton, the lady who used to 
quote “ Providence” in her letters, just as some persons in trade 
mention Drummond or Coutts as their bankers, in order to give an 
air of stability to the firm. In the few glimpses we get of this 
lady at the beginning of the book there scems to be the germ of a 
portrait that might almost take its place beside that of Major 
Pendennis as a study of worldly character, but somehow, more suo, 
Mr. Lever contrives to make it end in nothing. Those, however, 
who feel inclined to find fault with him on this score should 
remember that it is not to please them he writes. No man ever 
wrote with less regard to the critical and high art public than he 


does. Give him a good-humoured public, anxious to be amused 


and ready to follow him sympathizingly as he dashes along from 
number to number, and that is all he wants. If you are in search 
of careful studies from life, and curious knowledge of human nature, 
you had better try some other shop, for he does not deal in those 


articles. That he succeeds in finding such a public is clear enough, 
His popularity with the rising generation alone, more especially 
with that portion of the rising generation which has not as yet 
reached the inevitable Byronic and Bulwerian phase of feeling, 


might almost render him independent of any other auditory, and 
to parents and guardians this ought to be a matter for congratu- 
lation. It would be hard to find an author that boys will read 
whom they may read with such perfect safety. In all those reck- 
less pages of fun and fighting that he has contributed to English 
light literature, there is not a single passage that is morally un- 
wholesome, however zsthetically incorrect it may be. There is no 
lack of scamps and roués and carouses and swindles in his books, 


but, for all that, such is the genuine manliness of the writer, there 
is not a single trace of impurity or obliquity of thought. He 


never sends up vice garnished with sophisms, or leads in debauchery 
veiled with a gauze of meretricious prudery, as some writers of 
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fiction are wont to do. Nor does he delight in probing social 
ulcers after the fashion of others who seem to take a pride in 
showing how strong their stomachs are, and how stoically they can 
contemplate foulness. He is not a great improving or instructive 
author, it is true; he is not a Mrs. Trimmer or a Peter Parley, but 
if a love of pluck and manliness and kindliness be any recommen- 
dation, the works of Charles Lever are safe books to put into the 
hands of the ingenuous youth of Great Britain. Long may he 
flourish, and while he and his like are popular, we need not appre- 
hend the rise of a school of elegant pruriencies like Fanny or the 
Dame aux Camellias. 

Any one who has been reading Mr. Lever regularly, must have 
observed that his later books differ in many respects from his 
earlier ones. They have become less military and less Irish, and 
in lion. of and the bivouac, and dashing dr 
in lieu of Connaught and the bivouac, and dashing dragoons 
always in love and scrapes, and jovial Galwegians ever ready for 
duel or drink, we have dubious counts, Jew discounters, a good 
deal of continental life, and not a little of Kursaal society. The 
change is certainly not for the better, but something of the sort 
might have been anticipated. He worked Ireland and the army 
so energetically, that even those rich mines could scarcely fail to 
become exhausted one day or another; and, potent romancer 
as he is, he is not a wizard in fiction, and must have materials 
wherewithal to build. Indeed it will be found that it is only in 
his construction he sets nature and probability at defiance. His 
works are put together on much the same principles as those 
quaint grottoes of rockery-work one sees in Holland. His inci- 
dents, adventures, and touches of character, are, like the honey- 
combed rocks, petrifactions and lumps of conglomerate, each of 
them quite natural per se. It is the reckless extravagance with 
which he throws them together, or piles them one on the top of 
the other, that gives an air of unreality to his work. His Irish 
characters are so exaggerated as to be stark naught, compared with 
those of Carleton or Gerald Griffin; but still the bits of Irish 
humour out of which those characters are constructed are perfectly 
true to life. The adventures of his heroes and heroines are 
few of them improbable, if considered singly; it is the finding 
them all crowded together and attributed to the same individual 
that makes one look at them ‘ with a wild surmise.” 

In Davenport Dunn we find him once more on his old ground, 


which must be attributed to the fact that the Crimean campaign 
and the Encumbered Estates Court in Ireland have opened two 
new veins, especially suitable for his operations. The group of 
figures by whom the action of the story is carried on is thoroughly 
Leverian. There is a ruined, broken-down landed proprietor, 
} } ‘howha } ‘Tole 
whose estate is going through the court when the tale commences ; 
who used to keep up a fine old mansion, at a bountiful old rate, 
and feast lord-lieutenants and so forth, but who is now a clerk in 
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the Customs at £60 per annum; while his daughter, one of those 
high-minded, and, it must be added, strong-minded, young ladies 
that Mr. Lever is so fond of making heroines of, is a daily 
governess. There is no necessity to describe these two more fully. 
Any one who knows our author will have no difficulty in compre- 
hending that the former dies broken-hearted, and that the latter 
performs prodigies of the self-reliant order, and ultimately goes 
out to the Crimea as an hospital nurse, in the execution of which 
duty she has occasion to head the British troops in repelling a 
night-attack, and gives Lord Raglan information as to the Russian 
defences, which no doubt contributed, in a great degree, to the 
subsequent capture of Sebastopol. ‘Then there is a gallant young 
hero who, beginning life by running through £6000 a year (and, 
incidentally, driving four-in-hand through a shop-window), enlists 
as a private soldier in the Rifles, performs all the feats of Lord 
Cardigan, General Windham, Redan Massey, and Charles 
O’Malley united, notwithstanding that he has lost an arm; and, 


finally, turns out to be a viscount, and is made aide-de-camp to 
the Queen. Of course, the principal figure is he from whom the 
book takes its name. Mr. Davenport Dunn is mixed up in every- 
thing that belongs to the story, and in a great deal more besides. 
He is chairman of innumerable companies ; getter-up of colossal 
schemes ; starter of gigantic speculations; (we have him, to begin 
with, discussing a central European railway, with two-and-twenty 
miles of a tunnel through the Alps); supporter of the Ministry 
by heaven knows how many votes ; secretaries of state bow down 
to him ; the mighty and the noble are on their knees before him ; 
and, in short, he who began life as an attorney in Tralee, and 
prospered as a landjobber under the Encumbered Estates Court, is 
just on the point of winning a peerage, and marrying an earl’s 
daughter, when that special institation pallida mors knocks at his 
—even at his—gate, not with an equal foot, but with “a heavy life- 
preserver.” Of the subordinates, the two most striking figures 
are the Honourable Annesley Beecher, heir to the title which is in 
dispute, and his associate, one Grog Davis. These two are, we 
think, the best things in the book. Not that they are a bit more 
natural or probable than the other characters, but because the ex- 
aggeration is of a completely novel and original type, and has, be- 
sides, a sort of humanity about it that produces something like 
that personal liking one feels sometimes for ill-used Afrits in the 
Arabian Niyhts, and jolly second and third ruffians in a melo- 
drama. Davenport Dunn is such a transcendant swindler, and so 
abominably prosperous, that it is impossible to have any sympathy 
with or liking for him. But Grog Davis is a genial villain, and 
withal unfortunate. 


“With all Grog’s great abilities—with talents of the very highest order— 
he was the reverse of a successful man. Trainer, auctioneer, sporting cha- 
racter, pugilist, publican, and hell-keeper, he had been always unlucky. 
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He had his share of good things—more than his share. He had been in at 
some of the ‘ very best robberies’ ever done at Newmarket. The horses he 
had ‘nobbled,’ the jockeys ‘squared,’ the owners ‘ hocussed,’ were legion. 
All the matches he had ‘made safe,’ all the fights he had sold, would have 
filled five columns of Bell’s Life. In whatever called itself ‘sport’ he had 
dabbled and cheated for years ; and yet, there he was, with all his successes 


and all his experiences, something more than fifteen thousand pounds worse 
than ruined.” 


Independently of these claims upon our sympathy, there is a 
pluck, and a sort of fierce honesty about the way in which he 
faces the world, and maintains the dignity of his profession as a 
blackleg, that makes the man almost respectable. He has a 
daughter, too—a paragon of beauty and accomplishments, of 
course—and his affection for her is the means of bringing him 
into the dock on the charge of having murdered Mr. Davenport 
Dunn in a railway carriage, with the life-preserver aforesaid. 
Grog’s demeanour at the eventful moment of his trial is so cha- 
racteristic, not only of him, but also of the author, that we cannot 


help extracting the concluding passage. 


“The Jury, after a short address from the Judge, retired, and Davis’s 


lawyer, rising, approached the dock and whispered something to the pri- 
soner. 


“* What’s the betting ?’ murmured Grog. 

“Even as to the first charge. Two to one for a verdict of man- 
slaughter.’ 

“* ake all you can get for me on the first,’ said Grog, ‘and I'll take the 
odds on the other in hundreds. It’s a sort of a hedge forme. There, let’s 
lose no time ; they'll be back svon.’ 

“In a few minutes after this brief conversation the Jury returned into 
Court. Their finding was Not Guilty of murder, Guilty of manslaughter 
only. 

o Davis listened to the decision calmly, and then, having pencilled down 
a few figures in his note-book, he muttered, ‘Not so bad, neither; seven 
hundred on the double event!’ So occupied was he in his calculations, 
that he had not heard a recommendation to mercy, which the Jury had ap- 
pended, though somewhat informally, to their verdict. 

“¢ What a pot of money one might have had against that, said Davis. 
‘Isn’t it strange none of us should ever have thought of it!’ 

“The Judge reserved sentence till he had thought over the recommenda- 
tion, and the trial was over.” 


Mr. Annesley Beecher, associate, or, as he would call himself, 
the “pal,” of the above worthy, is a conception that, in almost 
any other hands, would have been elaborated into a study of cha- 
racter, and even in Mr. Lever’s has a great air of reality about it. 
The man who is always trying to be something that nature never 
meant him to be, is by no means an unfamiliar object. Such is 
Mr. Beecher; but in his case the peculiarity is that he, always 
foiled, always taken in, always a dupe, still fancies that he is a 
“ sharp fellow,” only he has never had the chance of showing it ; 
and to convince the world on this point is the whole aim of his 
existence. “ For a rogue,” we are told, “his veneration was un- 
bounded. From the man that invented a bubble company, to him 
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who could turn the king at écarté—from the gifted individual who 
could puff up shares to an exorbitant value, to the no less fine 
intelligence that could make everything safe for the Derby, he 
venerated them all.”? With such ideas and such an ambition, it is 
easy to imagine the nature of the connection between him and the 
last-mentioned character, and it is here that Mr. Lever comes out 
with most power. If there is a class of man he knows thoroughly, 
and has studied attentively, it is the fashionable gambler. He 
can hit off by delicate and subtle touches the difference between 
him and the professional, or the “leg,” with a skill that, if it were 
exerted in any other direction, would stamp him as a great artist. 
Even if there were no other moral to be drawn than this, still he 
might lay claim to be a judicious preceptor for youth on one point, 
viz, that, as it is in cricketing, in rowing, in sparring, so it is in 
scheming ; the gentleman amateur has no chance with the profes- 
sional; and if the moral were more taken to heart, the chances 
are, that the Insolvent Court would have less to do. It may seem 
like a paradox to say so, but it is difficult to read Davenport Dunn, 
or, indeed, any of Mr. Lever’s recent stories, without feeling a 
suspicion, that if he had less of what is commonly called know- 
ledge of the world, his books would be pleasanter reading. It is 
not that he ever condescends to the vulgarity of adopting the 
knowing tone in his writings; but because, yielding to his invete- 
rate weakness for exaggeration, he seems to give an undue import- 
ance to rogues and dupes, and the parts they play in society. It 
is not on moral grounds we put this objection, but simply as a 
matter affecting the amount of interest and amusement derived 
from his works. After all, there is a great deal of sameness about 
roguery. Whether we take the gigantic knave who works by 
means of bubble companies, like the hero of the book before us, 
or the card-sharper manipulating his greasy pack in a railway- 
carriage, the character is a wonderfully monotonous one. A real- 
istic novelist might have made Davenport Dunn a brilliant and 
truthful study of character; this, of course, was not Mr, Lever’s 
object ; but, on the other hand, treating the conception in his 
usual manner, he has not succeeded in making it an interesting 
one. Indeed, it could scarcely have been expected ; an instance of 
morbid anatomy may be very interesting and instructive in a 


microscope, but it is not exactly the sort of subject for a magic 
lantern, 








ALPINE BOOKS AND ALPINE TRAVELLING.* 


Tue strength and universality of the passion for mountain 
travelling, which may fairly be regarded as one of the distin- 
guishing characteristics of the present day, has been so frequently 
noticed, and is now so completely an acknowledged fact, that it 
would be quite superfluous either to insist on its existence, or to 
investigate its causes in detail. As each summer comes round, 
hundreds of us acquire evidence, alike inconvenient and con- 
elusive, of its reality, in the crowded state of the inns in the more- 
frequented parts of Switzerland, which renders the nightly con- 
version of the salon into a dormitory, an event of by no means 
unusual occurrence. And those who do not wish to journey so 
far in search of evidence may find abundant proof of the fact in 
the general interest which is excited by narratives of Alpine ad- 
venture and travel. The various books on the subject, to whose 
number such frequent additions have recently been made, though 
differing, as they do widely, both in practical utility and literar 

merit, are nevertheless all received with welcome and read wit 

attention, especially by those who are more or less acquainted with 
the scenes which they describe. Even that extraordinary mélange 
of Swiss scenery and social sketches, which was styled by courtesy 
«© An Ascent of Mont Blanc,” and, under that title, was served up 
at the Egyptian Hall for we dare not say how long a period, was 
indebted for its remarkable success, in no small degree, to the 
attractiveness of its ostensible subject. But perhaps the strongest 
proof of the intensity and reality of this passion is to be found in 
the success of the attempt at its concentration and consolidation 
which has recently been made by the formation of the Alpine 
Club. This Association, originally founded less than two years 
ago by a few of our most experienced and enthusiastic Alpine 
travellers, has been silently, but surely, gathering strength, until 
at length it has given to the general public the first formal inti- 
mation of its existence, by the publication of the volume which 
we have placed at the head of the list of works which forms the 
text of our present discourse. In the preface to this volume the 


* Peaks, Passes, and Glaciers; a Series of Excursions by Members of the 

Alpine Club. Edited by John Ball, MRA, F.LS. President of 
the Alpine Club. Longman. 1859. 

Wanderings among the High Alps. By Alfred Wills. Bentley. 1856. 

Summer Months among the Alps. By Thomas W. Hinchliff. Longman. 
1857. 

A Lady's Tour round Monte Rosa. Longman. 1859. 

The Italian Valleys of the Pennine Alps. By Rev. 8. W. King, M.A,, 
F.R.G.8S. Murray. 1858. 
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President of the Club gives a clear and succinct account of the 
nature and objects of the Association to which he belongs :— 


“In the accidental intercourse of those who have been engaged in such 
expeditions, it has been perceived that the community of taste and feeling 
amongst those who in the life of the High Alps have shared the same enjoy- 
ments, the same labours, and the same dangers, constitutes a bond of sym- 
pathy stronger than many of those by which men are drawn into association ; 
and, early in the year 1858, it was resolved to give scope for the extension 
of this mutual feeling amongst all who have explored high mountain 
regions, by the formation of the Alpine Club. It was thought that many 
of those who have been engaged in similar undertakings would willingly 
avail themselves of occasional opportunities for meeting together, for com- 
wunicating information as to past excursions, and for planning new achieve- 
ments ; and a hope was entertained that such an association might indirectly 
advance the general progress of knowledge, by directing the attention of 
men, not professedly followers of science, to particular points in which 
their assistance may contribute to valuable results. The expectations of 


the founders of the Club have not been disappointed ; it numbers at the 
present time nearly a hundred members, and it is hoped that the possession 


of a permanent place of meeting will materially further the objects which 
it has proposed to itself.” 


It is obvious that an Association, whose nature and objects are 
such as those enumerated in the foregoing extract, will number 


among its members most, if not all, of those who are most familiar 
with the highest and least accessible regions of the Alps; and 
very high expectations will naturally be formed of a volume which 
purports to be the result of their combined experiences. These 
expectations will, we incline to think, be very generally realized. 


The various papers contained in the book, being the work of 


different hands, naturally vary in merit as literary compositions : 
but they are all written by men who thoroughly enter into and 
enjoy their subject, and who consequently possess the safest 
qualification for ensuring a spirited and graphic style of narration. 
As might be expected, from the nature and object of the Club, and 


as is in fact implied in the title of the volume, the excursions 


described lie chiefly in those higher and more difficult regions 
which are beyond the beat of the ordinary Alpine traveller, having 
been directed, for the most part, to the ascent of some of the 
loftiest peaks and most arduous passes in the whole of the Swiss 


Alps. This, however, though generally, is not exclusively the 


case. As, on the one hand, the members of the Club do not 
regard the name they have assumed as designed to limit the scope 
of their association by any geographical boundary, but consider 
all high mountains, wherever situated, as fairly coming within 


their domain; so, on the other hand, they admit other claims to 


consideration beyond those of difficulty and danger, and extend 
their notice to those more easily accessible districts of Switzerland, 
which, from some cause or other, have not met with that attention, 
which, from the beauty and magnificence of their scenery, they 
eminently deserve. It would be hard to assign a reason why the 
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Simmenthal, or the country around the Baths of Stachelberg, 


should be less known than Interlaken, or the valley of Lauter- 
brunnen ; yet, in point of fact, scarcely one in a hundred of the 
multitudes who throng annually to Switzerland make either of 
the former the object of a special visit, while the latter are so 
crowded by tourists as to be well nigh intolerable to the genuine 


traveller. The Alpine Club will have done good service both to 
tourists and travellers if it succeeds in directing the attention of 
the former to those regions which, though perfectly accessible to 
them, have hitherto been visited almost exclusively by the latter. 
The editorial duties connected with the Alpine volume have been 


very carefully—perhaps a trifle too carefully—performed by Mr. 
Ball, the President of the Club. The remarks which he has 
appended to nearly every paper in the book frequently contain 
valuable and suggestive matter, which we should be sorry to lose : 
but they seem to indicate that he is oppressed by a somewhat 


exaggerated sense of his own responsibility, and considers that no 


member of the Club can hope that the public will accord a favour- 
able reception to his contribution, unless it is accompanied by the 
editor’s formal imprimatur, couched in express terms. We are far 
from asserting that this is Mr. Ball’s deliberate opinion: but that 


his remarks, however unconsciously, do really tend to produce some 


such impression, is, we conceive, beyond a doubt. 

It is not our intention to enter into a detailed review of the 
several books whose names appear at the head of this article. In 
the case of the Alpine Club, impressed as we are with the import- 
ance of the influence which it is likely to exercise on the spread of 


that peculiar spirit of exploration, the extension of which is the 


main object of its existence, we have thought it our duty to call 
special attention to its first publication, in which this spirit is de- 
veloped in so remarkable a degree. With respect to the remaining 
books, such special notice is, for various reasons, less necessary. 


Two of them, those of Mr, Wills and Mr. Hinchliff, were origi- 


nally published more than two years ago, and are so universally 


recognized as among the best modern narratives of Alpine adven- 
ture, that it would be a work of supererogation to dwell at any 
length upon their merits. Both these gentlemen re-appear, the 
latter with especial credit, among the contributors to the Alpine 


Club volume. The two remaining books, The Lady’s Tour, and 
Mr. King’s Italian Valleys of the Pennine Alps, though more recent 


publications, do not appear to us to call for any special notice. 
They are, in our opinion, decidedly the least interesting of the 
works at present before us, not because the expeditions which they 
relate are of a less perilous and arduous nature, but for the simple 


reason that their authors do not aim at, or at any rate do not sue- 
ceed in, sufficiently identifying themselves with the scenes which 
they describe. We confess to being more interested in the de- 
scription of the scene itself, than in that of the emotions which it 
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excited in the mind of the spectator, or of the exertions which he 
made to attain his object. This is a defect which, we are inclined 
to think, is almost inseparable from the descriptions of the gene- 
rality of lady-travellers. Astonishment at finding themselves at 
the top of a mountain, and an intense appreciation of the courage 
and endurance required for the performance of so unusual a feat, 
are pretty sure to produce so strong an impression on their minds 


that it can hardly fail to be powerfully reflected in their narratives. 
And, in the case of Mr. King, the same failing is probably to be 


attributed, at least in some degree, to the fact that he was accom- 
panied by his wife, who does really seem to have overcome dif- 
ficulties which would have been too much for many ladies in a 


manner which not unnaturally excites his lively admiration. But, 
although, for these and other reasons, these books do not seem to 
us to require amore special or extended notice, they contain much 
pleasant and some valuable matter, which will be very serviceable 
for the design which we have in hand. This is simply to collect 
together such seattered hints and scraps of information as, from 
our own experience, we believe to be most likely to be useful or 
interesting to the Swiss traveller,—to indulge, in fact, in what we 
dearly love, a gossip about Switzerland, illustrating it by reference 
to the works which have most recently appeared on the subject. 
In this manner we shall be able to indicate the several points in 
these volumes which we consider most worthy of attention, not less 
efficiently than we could do by reviewing each in detail. We hope 
that our disjointed chat may not be unacceptable either to the in- 
experienced traveller or to the more-practised mountaineer ; that, 
while the former may derive from it some useful practical hints, 
the latter may be neither unable nor unwilling to confirm its con- 
clusions from his own, doubtless, more-extended experience. 

In the first place, we must particularize the class of travellers 
to which our remarks are especially addressed. There are three 
modes of travelling possible m Switzerland; im a carriage, on 
horse or mule-back, or on foot. To those who deliberately and 
exclusively adopt the first of these methods of locomotion we do 
uot presume to offer a word of advice, our experience on this 


point being of the slenderest possible description. They are of 
necessity excluded from the possibility of an imtimate acquaintance 
with the grandest features of Swiss scenery: and if, as will proba- 
bly be the case, they have taken the precaution to engage a courier, 
they cannot do better than place themselves entirely in his hands, 
and do precisely what he tells them in every respect. If they have 
not taken this precaution, then let them put their trust in Murray. 
Those who employ mules or ponies can, of course, penetrate into 
localitics which are quite imaceessible to carriage-company: but 
this is a weary and spiritless mode of progression, only to be had 
recourse to by those who are physically incapable of travelling on 
foot. It is to the pedestrian that we address ourselves, and to him 
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alone. He is the only genuine Swiss traveller. For him are re- 
served not only “the trackless plains of snow, the wonders of the 
glacier-world, and the awful crests of the High Alps,” but also 
the full and complete enjoyment of the less-inaccessible mountain 
regions. He is, almost exclusively, an English institution, Mr. 
Hinchliff tells us that he has observed that “the best mountain 
guides look with great suspicion upon everybody except the Eng- 
lish and their own countrymen in a mountaineering point of view, 
and take delight in speaking of a difficult mountain as only good 

a . ' N} 

for Switzers and Englishmen.” It is very rarely that a French- 
man, a German, or even an American, deliberately adopts pedes- 
trianism as his mode of progression, or, having adopted it, does 
not speedily repent, and betake himself, if possible, to a mule. Of 
course we do not mean that the traveller should begin walking as 
soon as ever he reaches Switzerland, On the contrary, we entirely 
coincide in Mr. Wills’ opinion that, except in a very few cases, it 
is bad policy and questionable economy to walk over a carriage- 
road. No man in his senses would, if he could possibly help it, 
walk from Basle to Schaffhausen, or along the valley of the Rhone. 
But when he is once fairly in the mountains, let him trust no legs 
but his own. It is certain that the man who, being able to walk, 
deliberately rides over the Gemmi or the Téte Noire, not only 
wilfully wastes his money, but sacrifices at least half the pleasure, 
and more than half the benefit, to be derived from the expedition. 

The first point upon which the traveller is called upon to make 
up his mind, is the selection of the line of route which will best 
answer the purposes for which he travels. The principle on which 
this selection is made on a first visit to Switzerland will probably 
differ from that which guides it on subsequent occasions. The 
object of the first visit should be to acquire a correct and practical 
notion of the topography of the country, and to become generally 
familiar with the characteristic features both of the lower and 


higher regions of the Alps. A general idea of the country and its 
scenery having been thus obtained, each subsequent visit will 
generally aim at a more detailed exploration of one or two parti- 
cular districts, the choice of which will be regulated by the im- 
pression produced by the first sight of the spot. Within the last 


few years peculiar facilities for this kind of exploration have been 


afforded by the establishment of hotels on central and lofty points, 
within easy reach of the heart of the grandest mountain-ranges in 
Switzerland: and the pedestrian whose object is to-penetrate into 
the recesses of the Bernese Oberland, or the Monte Rosa chain, 
will find the very perfection of head-quarters in the inns on the 
ggischhorn or the Riffelberg. On the oecasion of a first visit, 
it is decidedly advisable to plan out the intended route in detail 


before leaving England: not that it may not afterwards be found 
advisable to deviate occasionally from the route adopted, but be- 


cause, by taking this precaution, the traveller wiil obtain a clear 
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idea of the relation between what he has to do and the time he has 
to do it in, and will thus be enabled to see more in a given time 


than he could do if he left his plans to be determined on the spur 


of the moment by the accidents of travel. In doing this, he cannot 
have a better adviser than Mr. Hinchliff, who recommends that 
the route be so arranged that the glories of Switzerland may be 
seen on a gradually-increasing scale, the sublimest mountain re- 
gions being taken at the end of the journey. This purpose is best 
attained by entering the country from the north, either by Basle or 


Schaffhausen ; the beautiful scenery of the Héllenthal is, we think, 
a sufficient reason for giving the preference to the latter of these 
two places. From either of these two towns the northern side of 
the Oberland is easily reached: and, after viewing the southern 
side of the same chain from the Aiggischhorn, the pedestrian may 


then proceed to the much more sublime regions of Monte Rosa 


and Mont Blane. The traveller coming from the Aggischhorn 
would naturally visit first the former of these two districts: and 
we do not think that there are any considerations arising from 
their comparative grandeur which render the inversion of this 
natural order either necessary or desirable. In point of actual 


sublimity, we have no hesitation in saying that the Monte Rosa 
chain is decidedly superior to that of Mont Blanc: the Chamouni 
guides themselves admit that the former is beaucoup plus gran- 
diose; and there is no view in the neighbourhood of Chamouni 
which, for sublimity and majesty, can be compared for a moment 
to that from the Gornergrat or Hornli. But the Mont Blane 
range has, in the unique form of its Aiguilles, so peculiar and 
distinctive a feature, that, though it may be inferior in actual sub- 
limity, it is quite distinct in character from, and does not suffer by 
contrast with, any other district of Switzerland.’ These remarks 
apply, strictly speaking, only to the northern side of these two 
ranges. In them, as in all other Alpine chains, the southern 
side is far more steep and precipitous than the northern: and 
between the southern aspects of Mont Blanc and Monte Rosa 
there is just so much comparison possible. that we do not think we 
should recommend the traveller to visit Cormayeur and Macug- 
naga in the same year. Independently, however, of the question 
of comparative grandeur, Mr. Hinchliff urges other considerations, 
which will not be without weight in inducing the traveller to visit 
Monte Rosa before Mont Blane :— 


“Tt should be borne in mind, in determining which of these two regions 
is to have the priority, that the high elevation of the mountain home on 
the Riffelberg requires, if possible, the earlier part of the season ; whilst, 
in the more uncertain weather of September, there are far more accessible 
places to be seen in the neighbourhood of Chamouni; and if the worst 
comes to the worst, if the fine weather breaks up entirely, there is, at all 
events, a means of safe and speedy retreat to Geneva by the high road from 
the latter poiut.”’ 
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The only remaining point which we have to mention connected 
with the choice of route is one very justly insisted on by Mr. 


Wills, that it is not advisable, in the same tour, to visit a round of 


cities, and to wander among the mountains. As he well observes, 
the two pleasures require different frames of mind, and different 
states of body. An entirely different equipment is necessary in 
the two cases: for the pedestrian will assuredly feel more or less 
uncomfortable in a large town if furnished with no other appur- 
tenances than those which we shall now proceed to recommend for 


his adoption. 

In equipping himself for a ramble among the mountains, by far 
the most important point for our traveller’s consideration is the 
care of his feet, on whose efficient state his very existence as a 
pedestrian depends. His boots (for we do not recommend shoes, 
must fit him quite easily; the soles, which must be considerably 
broader than the upper leather, should be from one-half to three- 
quarters of an inch thick, and studded with a double row of large- 
headed nails round the edge, with a few stragglers in the middle. 
A long day’s walk over stony ground is pretty sure to knock these 
nails about a good deal; but, even in the most remote mountain 
village, the damage can always be speedily and effectually repaired. 
Lace-up boots, though, perhaps, rather more trouble, are decidedly 
preferable to any other sort; they support the ankle far more 
effectually than buttoned boots, and do not impede the circulation 
like the elastic boots which Mr. Wills seems to prefer. To start 
with new boots is simply to run the risk of beimg permanently 
lamed in the first day’s walk ; and yet, unless the traveller resides 
in the country, he will have few opportunities of walking a pair of 
thick boots into shape before leaving England. Under these cir- 
cumstances, if he does not chance to possess a pair of shooting- 
boots on which he can thoroughly rely, he will find it a good plan 
to select his easiest pair of walking-boots, and to have them soled 
in the manner above described, and to strengthen the upper leather 
by means of a cross strap, like that used for cricket-shoes. Toe- 
caps are to be avoided; they cut the toes to pieces. The socks 
must be of the thickest and softest wool; this is the only material 
which thoroughly protects the feet, and after the first day or two, 
its unusual warmth ceases to be inconvenient If the feet are 
inclined to be tender, it is a wise precaution to soap the inside of 
the socks thoroughly before putting them on; and if, in spite of 
this, an incipient blister should make its appearance, the applica- 
tion, overnight, of a mixture of tallow with kirschwasser, or any 
other spirit, will probably cure it by the morning. As to the rest 
of the clothing, flannel is the pedestrian’s only wear: it is scarcely 
necessary to insist upon a flannel shirt, and by far the best ma- 
terial for the coat, waistcoat, and trowsers is that coloured flannel 
which can now be procured almost everywhere. The coat should 
be of the shooting-coat build, with endless pockets (the large inner 
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pockets in the skirts are especially useful) ; and the trowsers should 
be made with a strap and buckle behind, so as to get rid of the 
restraint of braces. The best head-gear is a wide-awake, with a 
rather broader brim than usual, the best being those made of the 
new soft French felt ; Mr. King’s Glengarry bonnet we hold to be 
an utter mistake, and his arguments in its favour sheer sophistry. 
Gloves, on all ordinary occasions, are absolutely useless, unless to 
protect the hands from the sun: but Mr. Hinchliff is quite right 
in saying that, in a scramble over high ice-covered rocks, a thick 
strong pair will prove almost invaluable. A pair of light gaiters, 
reaching nearly to the knee, considerably diminish the unavoidable 
discomforts of a long tramp over soft snow. The pedestrian will, 
of course, confine his baggage strictly within the limits of a small 
knapsack. Decidedly the best material for this very important 
article of his equipment is the light-coloured waterproof fabric, 
commonly known as macintosh. Mr. Wills gives a detailed, and, 
on the whole, a judicious account of the best method for its con- 
struction and general arrangement. Those made by Edmiston are 
very convenient, and can, by means of a few alterations, be 
brought much nearer perfection than any others with which we 
are acquainted ; and, though certainly more expensive, are, in every 
way, far preferable to anything that can be procured either in 
Germany or Switzerland. We may observe that the straps which 
fasten it to the back should be attached quite at the top of the 
knapsack, so as to make it sit as high up on, and as close to, the 
shoulders as possible; and that portion of them which passes over 
the shoulders should be tolerably broad, and well padded on the 
under side. A small pad at the bottom of that side of the knap- 
sack which comes against the back will also be found useful; for 
it materially promotes coolness by raising the knapsack a little 
way from the back, and thus allowing the free circulation of air 
between the back and the burden. The contents of the knapsack 
should be as few as possible. One spare flannel shirt, and one 
pair of trowsers; half-a-dozen pairs of socks, three or four hand- 
kerchiefs, and as many collars for table d’hétes; a pair of shoes 
(not slippers, as Mr. Hinchliff says), light enough to be a relief 
after the heavy boots, but strong enough for a moderate walk, if 
necessary ; a brush, comb, sponge, and toothbrush, are quite suffi- 
cient furniture for six weeks’ walking. A piece of soap must not 
be forgotten, that article not being considered indispensable any- 
where but in England; and a small bottle of glycerine will be 
found very useful in the certain contingency of a blistered face. 
The addition of shaving-tackle will depend upon the relative im- 
portance which the traveller attaches to convenience and appear- 
ances: ‘early fur” is, we are quite aware, anything but orna- 
mental, but it is exceedingly useful in protecting the skin from 
the sun. On the question of overcoats there is considerable dis- 
agreement among Alpine doctors. Mr. Wills “prefers the dis- 
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comfort of an occasional drenching to the trouble of carrying the 
extra weight ;” a preference which we are far from sharing. The 
President of the Alpine Club pleads hard for a Scotch plaid—a 
garment which, though almost Protean in the metamorphoses of 
which it is susceptible, is, perhaps, less successful as a waterproof 
than in any other of the characters which it can be made to 
assume. Qur own experience leads us to recommend, very de- 
cidedly, one of those loose waterproof woollen coats which are 
known by the classical name of Aquascutums. It will resist per- 
fectly at least six hours of steady rain; it will keep out a very 
considerable amount of cold—a duty which it is by no means un- 
likely to be called on to perform; it serves as a very comfortable 
and presentable dress-coat after a hot day’s walk; and it can be 
folded into a moderate compass, and strapped on the top of the 
knapsack, without seriously increasing its weight. The weight of 
the loaded knapsack, including the overcoat, should not be more 
than about ten pounds. Still, light as this burden may appear to 
the eager and inexperienced pedestrian, we by no means recom- 
mend him to make an invariable, or even a general, practice of 
carrying it himself. The consciousness of being able to do so on 
a pinch will secure to him that feeling of perfect independence 
which is one of the principal advantages of the mode of travelling 
which he has adopted: but, if he be engaged in a high and diffi- 
cult glacier-expedition, he will, unless his physical powers be far 
above the average, find that the transport of his own unencum- 
bered person requires the whole of his available strength and 
energy ; and towards the close even of an ordinary day’s journey, 
the fatigue occasioned by the few extra pounds’ weight will pro- 
bably be sufficient to interfere materially with his enjoyment of the 
scenery. In the former case, the knapsack will naturally be taken 
charge of by one of his guides, and in the latter, especially if, as 
is almost certain to be the case, he be travelling with one or two 
companions, he will find it good economy to hire a porter, who 
will carry with ease the baggage of the whole party. There are 
one or two other items in the pedestrian’s outfit which, though, 
perhaps, less absolutely necessary than those already mentioned, 
will add so considerably to his comfort, that they should by no 
means be omitted. In the upper glacier-regions, a blue or green 
veil, and a pair of coloured spectacles, are required to protect the 
face and eyes from the glare of the snow. A not less important 
article is a good telescope. Some travellers prefer a race-glass, 
and, if their object is simply to gain a clearer view of the outline 
of a moderately-distant mountain, no doubt they are right; but, 
for such purposes as tracing out an available path over an un- 
known glacier, the necessary observations must be taken so mi- 
nutely, and from so considerable a distance, that a much more 
powerful instrument is absolutely indispensable. The best method 
of carrying it is in a sling-case, which enables the traveller to 
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take a larger and more serviceable glass than the ordinary pocket- 
size. We have always found a small courier’s-bag a very useful 
appendage ; not only is it the safest and most convenient recep- 
tacle for cash, but it affords a ready refuge for tobacco and other 
detached necessaries, which are otherwise apt to multiply in the 
pockets to a somewhat unmanageable extent. 

All the foregoing articles, without exception, had better be 
provided before leaving England. A few things of minor conse- 
quence, such as a spirit-flask, a leather drinking-cup, &c., can be 
more conveniently procured in Switzerland: but by far the most 
important of the indigenous productions of the country is the 
pedestrian’s sine gud non, the alpenstock. Mr. Ball seems to be 
of opinion that this also ought to be brought from England, for 
he condemns all those sold in Switzerland, in one sweeping sen- 
tence, as utterly unreliable, and recommends a stout ash-pole, in 
which the soft iron commonly used for the point is replaced by har- 
dened steel., It is true that the pine-wood batons which are most 
generally met with in Switzerland are not always to be depended 
on, though we have never actually met with an instance in which 
a carefully-chosen one, sound and free from knots, was found to 
fail: but those sold on the Rigi are, as Mr. Hinchliff points out, 
of a very superior description, the beech-wood of which (we 
believe) they are made being scarcely inferior in toughness and 
lightness to ash itself, If the traveller is as completely inexpe- 
rienced as we were on the occasion of our first visit to Switzer. 
land, it will not be superfluous to add a word of caution against 
the traditional fallacy that an alpenstock is not complete without 
a chamois-horn at the top. If any kind of finish for the top of 
his baton is necessary to satisfy his fastidious eye, a knob of 
smooth hard wood is far preferable to this ridiculous and worse 
than useless appendage. By means of a very simple device, which 
we remember to have seen adopted by a distinguished member 
of the Alpine Club, the alpenstock can be rendered convertible 
at will into a very efficient ice-hatchct. The knob at the top of 
the staff was not permanently fixed, but screwed into an iron 
socket, whence it could be removed and replaced by a curved iron 
head, somewhat resembling, but broader than, that of a geological 
hammer. The slight additional weight which the implement 
thus acquired was far more than compensated for by its enor- 
mously-increased utility. If Mr. Hawkins had ever met with 
this particular specimen, he would, we think, have at once recog. 
nized the mode! weapon which, in his contribution to Peaks, 
Passes, and Glaciers he asserts has yet to be invented. 

The very light marching order which we have prescribed as 
indispensable for the pedestrian will, of course, preclude him 
from indulging in an extensive assortment of maps or guide- 


books ; but we decidedly counsel him not to attempt to dispense 
with them altogether. Keller’s Zweyte Reisekarte der Schweiz 
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has done good service in its time ; but it is now superseded by 
Leuthold’s new map, which is unquestionably the best portable 
general map of Switzerland. Its cost is ten francs: it is pub- 
lished at Zurich, and can be obtained at any considerable town. 
For particular districts, different sheets of the Swiss Federal map, 
which is stil] in course of publication, will be found of the greatest 
use. The traveller visiting Zermatt, or any of the valleys which run 
southward from the valley of the Rhone, will find Studer’s Karte 
der Siidlichen Wallisthiler, which is a perfect model of mountain 
chartography, absolutely indispensable: and, in case he designs 
any extended explorations of the Monte Rosa chain, he should not 
fail to provide himself with Schlagintweit’s Karte des Monte Rosa. 
The former of these maps is generally to be obtained at the hotels 
at Zermatt: the latter we have never met with in Switzerland, 
ready mounted at least, and we should recommend the traveller 
to procure it in London. Neither of these valuable maps is 
entirely free from errors, some of which will be found noticed in 
the Alpine Club volume, and corrected in the maps which accom- 
pany that work. Thus Mr. Mathews, in his very interesting 
paper on the mountains of the Val de Bagnes, makes some not 
unimportant emendations on the portion of Studer’s map which 
represents that district: and Mr. Ball, in the first of his contri- 
butions, points out some mistakes in the admirable map of Messrs. 
Schlagintweit. There are the insertion of a ridge between the 
Stockhorn and the Cima de Jazi, where no such ridge really 
exists : and the overstatement, by at least 1400 feet, of the height 
of the Cima de Jazi itself. Another error, which is not specially 
mentioned in Mr. Ball’s paper, though it is, we observe, corrected 
in the accompanying map, consists in a singular inversion of the 
names of two patches of rock which rise out of the Gorner 
Glacier, one immediately beneath the Lyskamm, the other beneath 
the Zwillinge; to the eastern of which Messrs. Schlagintweit 
assign the name In der Schwirze, which really belongs to the 
western, while they call the western Auf der Platte, the proper 
title of the eastern rocks. We may, perhaps, be excused for 
adding, solely for the benefit of those who are personally unac- 
quainted with the district, that the pass marked in the same map 
as the Weissthor, lying between Monte Rosa and the Cima de 
Jazi, is the old pass, which was crossed for the last time by the 
Messrs. Schlagintweit in 1851: the pass which is at present 
exclusively used, and to which the name of Weissthor is now con- 


fined, crosses the ridge to the north of the latter peak. There is, 
so far as we know, no satisfactory map of the Mont Blane chain : it 
is very imperfectly delineated in the Sardinian Government survey ; 
and the map of this district which accompanies the Alpine Club 
volume, though more accurate than any of its predecessors, is on 
far too small a scale to be of much service as a travelling com- 
panion. Of guide-books Murray still continues to be facile 
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princeps. He is an absolutely indispensable companion on a first 
visit to Switzerland, when the attention will probably be mainly con- 


fined to the more beaten tracks ; and, though his account of more 


difficult and less-known expeditions is frequently far from being 


entirely satisfactory, even the second or third year’s traveller will 
not often leave him at home. We may observe, however, that he 
is generally needlessly liberal in the time which he allows for a 
journey ; his calculations being apparently based upon a slower 


rate of walking than a pedestrian of average powers will find it 


either pleasant or profitable to adopt. If the traveller is willing 


to add a few (only a few) ounces to his baggage, we decidedly 
recommend him to select Professor Forbes’ excellent and compact 


little book, entitled 4 Tour ef Mont Blanc and Monte Rosa: in 
case he designs to visit Chamouni, he should at least carry with 


him the admirable map of the Mer de Glace which is appended to 
this volume. The Alpine Club book, which, owing to its valuable 
suggestions as to the quarters to which exploration should be 
directed, and to other qualifications to which we shall presently 
refer, would be, perhaps, the best possible companion for the 
pedestrian, is unfortunately, and in our opinion very injudiciously, 
absolutely excluded from the knapsack by its size and price. We 
cannot but think that the Club will greatly increase the practical 


utility of its publications, and materially further the objects for 
which it was founded, if it will be content to issue its future 


volumes in a very much cheaper and more compact form. 
We shall not, we think, find a better place than the present for 


the introduction of the few words which we have to say on the 


subject of guides. If, on his first visit to Switzerland, the travel- 
ler follows our advice, and does not, as a general rule, attempt ex- 
peditions which lie beyond the beaten tracks, it is only very rarely 


that he will require a guide at all. The path is, in most cases, so 


clearly marked that it cannot possibly be missed; and, with the 
aid of a compass and a good map, he will generally be able to 


make out every summit and object of consequence within view. 
The best of the Chamouni guides are, beyond a doubt, far supe- 
rior to any of their Swiss fraternity. Their general cultivation 


and varied experience render them the most agreeable and instruc- 


tive of travelling companions: and, owing to their intimate know- 


ledge of glacier phenomena, they are, even on glaciers with which 
they are not previously acquainted, scarcely inferior to the best 
local guides ; while, in such undertakings as the discovery of a new 


pass, or the ascent of a virgin mountain, they are absolutely the 
only men on whom perfect reliance can be placed. The only fault 


that can be found with them is a disinclination to combine the 


duties of a porter with those of a guide, to the extent of more 
than one knapsack. Decidedly at the other extremity of the scale 
are the majority of Oberland guides. Their district is so thronged 


with tourists, and so intersected by beaten paths, that the duties 
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which they are ordinarily called upon to perform, and for which 
alone they are consequently fit, are rather those of a courier than 
of a guide. As porters they are even less useful than the Cha- 


mount men. There are, of course, some bright exceptions, as 
Messrs. Wills, Hinchliff, and Anderson, sufficiently testify: but, 


as a general rule, there is scarcely one of the loungers by whom 
the traveller is sure to be beset in the streets of Berne, or of any 
other place on the outskirts of the Oberland, who is equal to any- 
thing more arduous than the passage of the Furca or the Wen- 


gern Alp. The Zermatt guides are mostly pretty well acquainted 


with their own glaciers and mountains, but are seldom equal to 
the Chamouni men in self-reliance and general resource; and the 
majority of them are ignorant of any language but their own Ger- 
man patois. The traveller who designs to employ his time to any 


considerable extent in exploring the higher mountain regions will 


find his account in following Mr. Wills’ advice to engage a first- 


rate guide at starting and to keep him during the whole tour. 
This is certainly far the pleasantest plan, and we doubt whether it 
is not also the most economical, at least in the most probable case 
of the pedestrian being accompanied by a friend. The pay of a 


guide who is engaged for a continuance is six francs a day, while 


that of one who is taken for a single difficult expedition is never 


less, and generally much more, than three or four times that 
amount; so that an important saving is effected on every excur- 
sion which requires more than one guide. And even in the ordi- 
nary routine of travelling there are, as Mr. Wills points out, so 


many ways in which he can save his employer's money, that he is 


really a much less expensive luxury than he appears to be at first 


sight. It is decidedly advisable to select a good Chamouni man 
for this purpose, since it rarely happens that the men of any other 
district are of much use in any neighbourhood but their own. The 


absurd and pernicious restrictions on the free choice of guides, 


which, in spite of repeated and universal remonstrance, are still 


in force at Chamouni, render it a matter of uncertainty whether 
the traveller will be able to secure the man whom he desires; so 
that it is advisable to meet him by appointment at some place be- 
yond the jurisdiction of that commune. If, even after this precau- 


tion, the traveller, as will probably be the case, designs to visit 


Chamouni, and does not wish to lose the services of the guide he 


has engaged, they must adopt Mr. Wills’ acute suggestion, and 
enter the valley by way of a Col: for, if they come by the main 
road, the engagement is at once terminated, and the guide must 


take his place at the bottom of the list. apliae 
A few words as to the probable expense of a tour in Switzerland 


will possibly be not unacceptable to the inexperienced traveller. 
According to Mr. Wills, a journey of six or seven weeks need not 
cost more than eleven or twelve shillings a day, everything included ; 
but we are inclined to think that this will scarcely be found to be 
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a sufficiently liberal estimate. We should advise the pedestrian, 
for his first visit at least, to allow himself not much less than one 
pound a day; a sum which certainly ought to cover all possible 
expenses, but out of which the chances are that he will not bring 
much home. The experience acquired on the first journey will 
doubtless enable him to travel more cheaply on subsequent occa- 
sions; but it must not be forgotten that the ascent of a difficult 
pass or a high mountain is always attended with considerable ex- 


pense, so that a few expeditions of this kind will probably absorb 
at least all the savings which he may contrive to effect. There are, 
however, some cases in which a judicious display of firmness on 
the part of the traveller will enable him to reduce his expenses to 
no inconsiderable degree. In many of the smaller inns of Switzer- 
land, and almost universally in Piedmont, an Englishman is re- 


garded as a lawful prize, to be plundered without scruple or 
remorse ; and his bill is accordingly framed on a scale which be- 
speaks a much more exalted opinion of his liberality than of his 
common sense. Even in some of the larger and more-frequented 
Swiss inns the landlords, as Mr. Wills tells us, are at no great 


pains to conceal the fact that they have a distinct tariff for English- 


men, higher than that which is applied to other travellers. In 
the latter of these cases there is, we believe, nothing for it but 
to pay quietly: the charge, though higher than it ought to be, will 
probably not be exorbitant, and the pedestrian may console him- 
self with the reflection that, if he had come in a carriage, he would 


have been charged higher still. But in the former case the suc- 


cess of the attempted imposition depends entirely upon the option 
of the traveller. If it is only some particular charges to which 
exception can be taken, he has simply to reduce the objectionable 
items to their proper proportions, or, if necessary, to disallow them 


altogether: and if, as not unfrequently happens, the whole bill is 


framed on a preposterous scale, his best plan is to draw up one of 
his own, assigning a fair price to each item, and calmly and reso- 
lutely to tender the reduced amount. The offer will probably not 
be seriously objected to, and certainly will not be definitively re- 
fused. The only other alternative is unresistingly to pay the ori- 


ginal demand. As Mr, Wills, whose remarks on the whole of this 
subject are well worthy of the closest attention, well observes :— 


“It is hard to say which plan pe least trouble or secures the best at- 

tention. The choice must lie with each individual traveller. There is this 

difference, however, that in the one case he affords, as far as opportunity 

allows him, a direct and tangible bonus to knavery and cheating ; in the 

other, he discharges a public duty and facilitates the progress of every sub- 
’ 


sequent traveller. 


The next point to which we would direct the attention of the 
traveller is that of the difficulties and dangers which are incidental 
to expeditions in the higher regions of the Alps. This is not only 
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a subject of considerable importance in itself, but it is also one on 
which so many mistaken and exaggerated notions are abroad, that 
it becomes necessary to speak of it in some detail. It is by no 
means impossible that the young traveller, whose knowledge of 
the glacier-world is derived solely from the narratives of the more 
impressionable and enthusiastic of his predecessors, may give way 
to the conviction that he is utterly incapable of coping with the 
difficulties which he finds so vividly and impressively described ; so 
that it is of importance to state clearly and dispassionately what 
these difficulties and dangers really are, and to insist on the pre- 
cautions by means of which they can be more or less completely 
obviated. Mr. Ball draws a distinction between real and imaginary 
dangers, comprising in the latter class all those which arise solely 
from nervousness, and which have no existence for a man who 
has what is commonly called “a good head.” On this class of 
dangers it is searcely necessary to dwell at length. If a man is 
conscious that he is absolutely unable, under any circumstances, 
to stand without dizziness on the edge of a lofty precipice, it 
would of course be madness for him to attempt any expedition 
among the High Alps ; but there are very few indeed who are really 
disqualified on this consideration, The goodness of his head 1s 
the faculty which, of all others, the inexperienced traveller is most 
prone to underrate. Many a man who, from sheer nervousness, 
would conceive himself to be, and possibly would be in reality, 
incapable of crossing a plank connecting the first or second floor 
windows of two houses on opposite sides of a London street, will, 
when once fairly in the mountains, find no difficulty in traversing 
a narrower ridge on the edge of a precipice of ten or twenty times 
the depth. The real dangers of Alpine travelling, which are in- 
separable from high glacier expeditions, and to which all travellers, 
whether practised or unpractised, are alike exposed, may, according 
to Mr. Ball, under ordinary circumstances, be reduced to three. 
These are—first, the risk of slipping on steep slopes of hard ice ; 
second, that of falling through the covering of snow by which, 
in the upper glaciers, crevasses are so generally concealed ; third, 
that arising from the fall of ice or rocks from above. To these 
three dangers we would add a fourth, which is distinct from, and 
not less real than, those above enumerated, viz. that of being over- 


whelmed by an avalanche of newly-fallen snow. 

The first of these risks, that of slipping on a steep ice-slope, 
should perhaps be regarded as a difficulty, rather than as an actual 
danger. In all cases in which safety can be secured by sufficient 
precautions, the only real danger is that which cannot be foreseen : 
and the ascent of a steep slope of hard ice is so obviously formi- 
dable an undertaking, that no one would dream of attempting it 
unless he were furnished with every means which can ensure 
success. In cases of this description an ice-hatchet is imperatively 
required: for the only method by which a long ice-slope can pos- 
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sibly be ascended or crossed is by cutting steps in its surface. 
The traveller will probably find that the hobnails in his boots will 
enable him to obtain a sufficient hold on the ice: or if he re- 
quires further aid, he can screw into each boot three or four of 
those double-headed screws, which are sold for that purpose at 
Chamouni, or at Lund’s in Fleet Street. Crampons are clumsy 
contrivances, and are far from affording so efficient a protection. 
If the slope be not very steep, or if it be covered with soft but 
firm snow, additional security is obtained by tying the travellers 
together with a rope; but in many cases the adoption of this pre- 
caution wil] only increase the danger, since, if one were to slip, 
he would probably drag all the others with him. Mr. Ball does 
not believe in the occurrence of cases in which the rope is useless, 
and quotes an instance in which three travellers who slipped 
simultaneously on the ice-slope of the Strahleck were upheld by 
a rope attached to a single guide. We believe, however, that on 
this point his opinion differs from that of the majority of moun- 
taineers; and in the case he refers to the ice-slope was probably 
covered with snow to no inconsiderable depth. There is, after all, 
more real, because less apparent, danger on a steep grassy slope 
than on one of ice. The turf, baked hard by weeks of sunshine, 
is only less slippery than ice itself; and as the slope usually ter- 
minates in a precipice, the consequences of a slip are likely to be 
serious. Mr. Wills relates a melancholy accident which occurred 
a few years ago, in the neighbourhood of Interlaken, on a slope 
of this description. Seen from below, they are exceedingly 
deceptive, appearing much less steep than they really are; and 
there is perhaps no danger in the whole course of Alpine travelling 
against which the inexperienced pedestrian requires to be more 
earnestly and imperatively warned. 

The danger arising from concealed crevasses is of a far more 
serious character than that spoken of in the preceding paragraph. 
When Mr. Wills, in crossing the Col du Géant, emerged from the 
labyrinth of icy crags and precipices which separates the lower 
from the higher portion of the glacier, and was about to traverse 
the smooth snow-slopes of the upper region, his guide, Balmat, 
observed to him that the difficulties were over, and that the 
dangers were about to begin. The crevasses by which a glacier is 
seamed more or less through its whole length are, in its upper 
portion, covered with a coating of snow, which, while it effectually 
conceals them from observation, is frequently not sufficiently solid 
to serve as a bridge. It is the risk arising from this cause which 
renders any attempt to penetrate alone into the upper glacier- 
regions an act of rashness closely bordering on insanity; for no 
amount of experience will enable the traveller to detect the 
crevasse beneath its snowy covering, or to save himself when that 
covering has given way beneath his feet. This danger, however, 
real and serious as it is, may be absolutely and entirely guarded 
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against by the simple precaution of never undertaking an 
expedition of this kind without companions, and of connecting 
the whole party together by a stout rope. The party thus tied 
together need not exceed three in number, for, as . never hi appens 
that more than one falls into a crevasse at a time, the remaining 
two will always be able to extricate him; and it is generally 
practicable for two experienced travellers to cross a snow-covered 
glacier without incurring any serious risk, if, when tied together, 
they are careful to keep between them an interval of not less than 
eight or ten feet. We cannot better enforce the absolute necessity 
of never omitting this precaution in the upper glacier-region than 
by quoting the ‘following observations by the President of the 
Alpine Club :— 


“Sometimes that indispensable article is forgotten ; more often the use 
of it is neglected in positions where no immediate necessity for it is 
apparent, A strange notion seems to prevail with some travellers, and 
occasionally among “the guides, that the constant use of the rope is a sign 
of timidity and over-caution. But, in the upper region, where the ice is 
covered with snow or névé, it is absolutely the only security against a risk 
which the most experienced cannot detect beforehand; and so far from 
causing delay, it enables a party to advance more rapidly, and with less 
trouble when they are dispensed from the inconvenience of sounding with 
the alpenstock in doubtful positions. It is true that this latter precaution 
should not be omitted in places that are manifestly unsafe ; but, at the 
best, it merely detects a particular danger, without giving that confidence 
which the rope alone can afford. It may be hoped that before long the rope 
will be considered as essential @ part of an Alpine traveller’s equipment as 
reins are in a horse’s harness.’ 


The risk occasioned by the fall of rocks or ice from above is one 
to which the inexperienced traveller is especially exposed. In the 
case of falling ice, it may be to a great extent avoided by a 
judicious eholes of route. The guides are always acquainted with 
the spots which are liable to such visitations, and carefully avoid 
them whenever it is possible to do so: and a short experience of 
glacier phenomena will enable the traveller at once to recognize 
the places where blocks are likely to be detached from overhanging 
glaciers or masses of ice. These ice-falls are most frequent ia 
warm weather, and in the middle of the day ; and the risk arising 
from them is much lessened if the exposed spot is passed in the 
early morning, before the upper ice is loosened by the heat of the 
sun. The danger arising from the fall of rocks is of less frequent 
occurrence, and, at the same time, cannot be so certainly foreseen 
as that of which we have just spoken. The indications of a pro- 
bable fall are much less recognizable in rocks than in ice: all that 
can be said is that bad weather increases the danger; and there is 
perhaps no risk which even the experienced traveller is less able 
completely to avoid. There are few mountaineers whose experience 
is equal to Mr. Hinchliff’s ; yet even he, in his descent of the Trift 
Pass, described in the Alpine Club volume, found himself exposed 
to this risk in its most perilous form. The adventure is so 
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capitally told, and affords so admirable an illustration of the 
danger to which we refer, that we cannot do better than present 
it bodily to the reader. After a long and very difficult ascent from 
the summit of the pass to the Zinal glacier below, the party had 
just finished their well-earned dinner,— 


“When a booming sound, like the discharge of a gun far over our heads, 
made us all at once glance upwards to the top of the Trifthorn. Close to its 
craggy summit hung a cloud of dust, like dirty smoke, and in a few seconds 
another and a larger one burst forth several hundred feet lower. A 
glance through the telescope showed that a fall of rocks had commenced, 
and the fragments were leaping down from ledge to ledge in a series of cas- 
cades. Each block dashed off others at every point of contact, and the 
uproar became tremendous ; thousands of fragments making every variety of 
noise according to their size, and producing the effect of a fire of musketry 
and artillery combined, thundered downwards from so great a height that 
we waited anxiously for some considerable time to see them reach the snow- 
field below. As nearly as we could estimate the distance, we were five hun- 
dred yards from the base of the rocks, so we thought that, come what might, 
we were in a tolerably secure position. At last we saw many of the blocks 
— into the snow after taking their last fearful leap ; presently much 

arger fragments followed, taking proportionately larger bounds ; ; the noise 
grew fiercer and fiercer, and huge blocks began to fall so near to us that we 
jumped to our feet, preparing to dodge them to the best of our ability. 
*Look out !’ cried some one, and we opened out right and left at the ap- 
proach of a monster, evidently weighing many hundred-weight, which was 
coming right at us like a huge shell fired from a mortar. It fell with a 
heavy thud not more than twenty feet from us, scattering lumps of snow 
into the circle where we had just been dining ; but scarcely had we begun 
to recover from our astonishment, when a still larger rock flew exactly over 
our heads to a distance of two hundred yards beyond us. The malice of 
the Trifthorn now seemed to have done its worst ; a few more blocks droppe 
around us, and then, after an incessant fire of about ten minutes, the falling 
masses retired in regular gradation till nothing remained in transitu but 
showers of stones and small débris pouring down the side of the mountain ; 
the thundering noise died away into a tinkling clatter, and though clouds 
of dust still obscured the precipice, silence was soon restored. 

“We resumed our seats on the knapsacks now bespattered with snow, and 
lighted the pipe of tranquillity, all agreeing that we had never before seen 
such a sight, and wondering at the force which could project such masses 
for six or seven hundred yards through the air at a single bound. Even 
Cachat looked somewhat bewildered, and with a most comical expression of 
face, he exclaimed, ‘Ah! si ma femme pouvait savoir ot je suis & present ! 
Je lui ai dit en partant de Chamouni que j’allais voyager avec des messieurs 

ui étaient les plus tranquilles du monde, et-—me voici!’ The fact was, 

that the fall had taken place too near to the line of our descent for the 
remembrance of it to be altogether pleasant.” 


For another instance of the same danger, scarcely less interest- 
ing than the above, described by Mr. Hawkins in his contribution 
to the same work, we must refer the reader to the volume itself. 

Another source of peril connected with the fall of rocks, con- 
sists in the giving way of projecting fragments beneath the tra- 
veller’s weight, whereby he who is first in the line incurs the risk 
of precipitating pieces of rock, and, possibly himself also, on his 
companions behind him. This danger, which is of very frequent 
occurrence, is, as Mr. Ball observes, almost peculiar to limestone 
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rocks, and the greatest care is consequently required in ascending 
or descending the higher slopes of this formation. 

As the risk arising from falling ice may be in a great measure 
avoided by a judicious choice of route, so that which is due to 
avalanches of snow may be almost ce rtainly prevented by the exer- 
cise of equal judgment in determining the time of an expedition. 
It is only to be dreaded either during, or immediately after, a 
period of bad weather, when the newly-fallen snow, lying loose sly 
upon the steep frozen slopes of the névé, is apt to be disturbed by 
the weight of the passing traveller, and to slide bodily downwards, 
till it finally deposits itself and its burden in the crevasse which, 
sooner or later, is pretty sure to cross its course. The only way of 
avoiding this very serious danger i is not to attempt any expedition 
among ‘the upper glaciers too soon after a heavy fall of snow on 
the high mountains. Guides are generally quite alive to the 
danger, and are extremely unwilling to undertake such an expe- 
dition at a time when they know that it is to be dreaded; but, as 
the traveller, either from rashness or inexperience, sometimes 
neglects their advice, the records of Alpine travel are not free from 
accidents, some of them fatal, arising from this cause. The most 
memorable of these is that by which, on the occasion of Dr. 
Hamel’s attempted ascent of Mont Blanc, three guides lost their 
lives. Mr. Anderson, in his ascent of the Schreckhorn, described 
in the Alpine Club volume, narrowly escaped a similar fate; and 
we know that the same perhaps too enterprising traveller, in the 
course of a singularly adventurous ascent of Monte Rosa, under- 
taken too soon after an unusually heavy fall of snow, was exposed 
to very serious danger from the same cause. 

In connection with this branch of our subject, it will not be out 
of place to allude briefly to a difficulty which is commonly sup- 
posed to be almost inseparable from expeditions in the High Alps 
—we refer to the distress which is said to be occasioned by the 
rarefaction of the air on lofty mountains. Considerable difference 
of opinion exists as to the reality of this cause of inconvenience. 
The effects attributed to it are so partial in their occurrence, both 
as regards persons and places, that it becomes extremely difficult 
to account for them by a cause which, above a certain height, 
must, necessarily, be constant in its operation. Mr. Wills is evi- 
dently a believer in its real existence; but he acknowledges that 
he is unable to give any explanation of the fact that it operates 
far more strongly and universally in the neighbourhood of Mont 
Blane than in that of Monte Rosa. Our own experience decidedly 
inclines us to agree with Mr. Hinchliff, who attributes the various 
symptoms of distress which are so vividly and pathetically dwelt 
upon by many travellers, not to the rarefaction of the air, but 
simply and solely to excessive fatigue ; dwelling on the significant 
fact that the sufferers always cease to experience any inconvenience 
from the moment of their beginning to descend. This view of 
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the matter affords a perfect explanation of the different degrees in 
which different travellers are affected by these symptoms, as well 
as of their more frequent occurrence on the heights of the Mont 
Blanc chain, where, the starting- points for expeditions being gene- 
rally at a much lower elevation than in the neighbourhood of the 
Monte Rosa range, the length, and consequently the fatigue, of 
the journey is very considerably increased. 

Such being, to the best of our judgment, a plain and unvar- 
nished statement of the dangers and difficulties incidental to expe- 
ditions among the High Alps, it now remains for us to inquire 
how far they should be allowed to act upon the imagination of the 
intending traveller. Our opinion on this point is very easily 
given, it ‘be ing simply, that he need not allow them any influence 
at all. If (which, supposing him to be an Englishman, and in 
moderate training, is pretty sure to be the case) he is phy sically 
equal to the necessary fatigue, he need not be deterred by the 
mere apprehension of danger from undertaking any mountain ex- 
pedition whatever. If all “due precautions be carefully observed, 
there is no more real danger in a journey among the glaciers than 
there is in a walk in the streets of London. Caution i is, of course, 
necessary in both cases. It is just as unreasonable for a man to 
venture among the upper glaciers alone and without all needful 
appliances, as it would be for him to attempt to saunter across a 
crowded crossing with his eyes closed. There would, we think, be 
a remarkable unanimity in the verdict which would be pronounced 
upon the adventurous spirit who were to write to the Times to 
announce that he had successfully performed the latter of these 
feats. Nor can we profess any more sympathy or admiration for 
the gentleman who, some years ago, succeeded in crossing the Col 
d’Erin all by himself; or for him who, more recently, effected the 
ascent of Monte Rosa, alone and in his shirt-sleeves. Their valour 
is, doubtless, unquestionable, but it is wofully deficient in its 
better part, discretion. On the other hand, though, for our part, 
we incline to form a more moderate estimate of the dangers of 
Alpine travelling, we are far from wishing to charge those travel- 
lers, in whose narratives these dangers form the most prominent 
features, with wilful exaggeration, or even with an unintentional 
misstatement of facts. While they were actually engaged on the 
expedition, the danger of their situation was the one point which 
mainly, if not exclusively, engrossed their attention ; and, like the 
lady-travellers to whom we have already alluded, they reproduce 
in their narrative, doubtless with perfect accuracy, the prominent 
impressions which the circumstances have left on their minds. 
But, though they may be accurate narrators, they certainly are 
not genuine mountaineers. Not that the thorough mountaineer 
is one whit less alive to the danger than the most impressionable 


traveller ; on the contrary, it is precisely his intense consciousness 
of it which leads him to neutralize it by taking every possible pre- 
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caution, and so hinders it from being either the principal subject 
of his thoughts at the time, or the prominent feature of his sub- 
sequent description. This is, doubtless, the reason of the rare 
freedom from exaggeration which characterizes the majority of the 
papers contained in the volume recently published by the Alpine 
Club. But, even though every word of a narrative be literally 
true, it may still convey a considerably exaggerated notion of the 
danger which it describes. When Mr. Albert Smith characterizes 
the ascent of the Mur de la Cdte, or the passage of Les Ponts, as 
a situation in which a slip would, in all human probability, be fatal, 
he says no more than is literally true; for, were the traveller to 
slip in either of these positions, it is difficult to see how the most 
serious consequences could possibly be averted. But it is no less 
strictly true, that any one who crosses Holborn Hill on a greasy 
day, immediately in front of a heavily-laden omnibus, is in a posi- 
tion in which a slip would, in all human probability, be fatal ; yet, 
were a man to describe this passage in these glowing terms, no 
one, we think, would deny that he was conveying a somewhat ex- 
aggerated notion of the perils of the undertaking. The fact is 
that, in either case, a slip is so obviously dangerous as to be next 
door to impossible; and, if there be a preponderance of risk in 
one situation over the other, experience, we think, proves that it 
certainly is not on the side of the Alpine expedition. 

Such being our estimate of the dangers of Alpine travelling, it 
is scarcely necessary for us to say what we think of the opinion 
which is even yet occasionally expressed by those who are abso- 
lutely free from the slightest knowledge of the subject, that, 
though the traveller has a perfect right to risk his own (probably 
worthless) life in such expeditions, he is not justified in imperilling 
that of his guides. The pedestrian will be sorry to find in Murray’s 
Handbook, a work which is generally worthy of considerable re- 
spect, a repetition and endorsement of this astounding twaddle, 
It may, however, be worth while to say a few words in reply to 
those objectors to, or rather depreciators of, mountain expeditions, 
who, leaving on one side the whole question of danger, inquire 
whether such excursions yield a return in any degree adequate to 
the fatigue and difficulties which they involve. To these indolent 
and sceptical individuals, who ask, with Tennyson’s shepherd— 


“ What pleasure lives in height, 
In height and cold, the splendour of the hills ?” 


we can only reply by advising them to go and see for themselves. 
The passion for the High Alps is an appetite which grows by what 
it feeds on: and we have no fear of ever hearing a repetition of 
this question from any one who has acquired even the slightest 
actual knowledge of the ineffable glories of the glacier-world. It 
is not the view from the summit which constitutes the principal 
charm of the highest mountains, or which affords the most powerful 
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inducement for attempting their ascent; for in this respect it not 
untrequently happens that they are surpassed by lower elevations. 
As Mr. Mathews observes,—* After all, for the thorough enjoy- 
ment of an Alpine view, there is nothing like a mountain of from 
ten to twelve thousand feet, provided it is sufficiently distant from 
overtopping peaks.” It is the insight into the wondrous pheno- 
nu na of the ice-world that these expeditions afford, which, even if, 
as 1s frequently the case, all expectation of a view from the sum- 
wilt Is entirely disappointed, is a far more than sufficient compen- 
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sation for the fatigue and difficulty involved in the ascent. The 
anticipation of the pleasure to be derived from this source is far 
surpassed by the reality, nor is the reality superior to the subse- 
quent recollection: for, while the present enjoyment may possibly 
be to some extent marred by a sensation of physical weakness and 
fatigue, these trifling drawbacks pass away entirely from the 
memory, leaving it free to be occupied solely by those images of 
inconceivable magnificence, which, when once seen, remain graven 
on the mind for ever. 

Hitherto we have considered Alpine travelling exclusively in 
that light in which it naturally presents itself in the first instance 
to the mind of the traveller, and have regarded it only as a means 


of obtaining that intense enjoyment which arises from the contem- 
plation of perhaps the grandest and noblest objects in nature. 
We must not, however, forget that it may be contemplated in yet 
another point of view, the existence of which is briefly hinted at 
in the extract from the Alpine Club volume, which we have already 
quoted in explanation of the nature and objects of that Association. 
Even in the course of a journey which is undertaken wholly with- 
out reference to any definite scientific object, the traveller may, by 
the exercise of his ordinary powers of observatiou, make contribu- 
tions of no meconsiderable importance to our general stock of 
knowledge respecting the High Alps. Nor is it necessary for this 
purpose that he should be possessed of any special scientific attain- 
ments whatever. Since, however, it is probable that, without 
previous instruction, the unscientific traveller will not be acquainted 
either with the object to which bis attention may be most advan- 
tageously directed, or with the best methods of conducting such 
observations as are in his power, the President of the Alpine Club 
has brought together, in the concluding paper of the volume 
which he has so ably edited, a number of very valuable sugges- 
tions bearing on both these points. The following extract will at 
once render evident the class of travellers to whom these sugges- 
tions are especially addressed :— 


“Since so many of our countrymen have ceased to content themselves 
with following beaten tracks, and have directed their energies to the explo- 
ration of the unknown or rarely accessible portions of the European Alps, 
and of other high mountain regions, it may be hoped that many of them 
will be disposed to turn to account oppertunities, which few professed men 
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of science have been able to enjoy, for contributing to the progress of our 
knowledge of nature. It cannot be expected that men who are fully engaged 
in other pursuits should, during short intervals of recreation, devote them- 
selves to laborious observations that usually require previous knowledge 
and preparation, as well as cumbrous apparatus ; but when the attention 
of such persons is directed to particular points where they may, with little 
trouble, contribute to the general store facts that may be of positive value, 
it seems not unreasonable to ask for their co-operation.” 

And we would further observe that the habit of directing the 
attention to such objects as Mr. Ball then proceeds to point out, 
is conducive not less to the present enjoyment than to the subse- 
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quent utility of an Alpine journey. The pedestrian who is accus- 
tomed to notice the botanical or geological peculiarities of the 
district through which he is passing, will find that observations 
of this nature tend rather to enhance than to diminish his appre- 
ciation of the magnificence of the scenery by which he is surrounded, 
while they furnish him with innumerable objects of interest to 
which the less-observant traveller is necessarily a stranger: and 
the arrangement or verification of their results will provide a 
pleasant and profitable occupation for those hours of forced in- 
activity which a period of bad weather but too frequently imposes 
even upon the most determined explorer of mountain regions. 

Although, as Mr. Ball justly observes, the ordinary pedestrian 
cannot be expected to burden himself with any eumbrous apparatus 
for scientific purposes, there are two instruments which he will 
find well worth their carriage, a good compass, and a thermometer. 
The former of these may, in fact, be regarded as indispensable, as 
affording to the traveller the only certain means of finding his way 
if he should chance to be overtaken by bad weather in the upper 
snow-fields: and if, when on any commanding height, the bearings 
of the surrounding peaks be accurately taken, there will rarely be 
any difficulty, with the aid of a map, in assigning to each its 
proper name. As regards the latter, observations of temperature 
are never without interest ; more especially those which record the 
boiling-point of water at different elevations, from which, even if 
the experiment be roughly performed, a tolerably correct estimate 
of the height of the station may be obtained. The thermometer, 
which for this purpose should be graduated on the glass, may be 
safely carried, as Mr. Ball observes, in a piece of india-rubber 
piping in a wooden or brass tube. The mercurial barometer, which 
is undoubtedly the instrument by which the heights of mountains 
can be most correctly ascertained, is much too cumbersome for any 
but the most distinctly scientific traveller; and even the aneroid 
barometer, though far more portable, will seldom form part of the 
equipment of the ordinary pedestrian. Mr. Ball, aowever, has 
given some valuable directions by which heights may be deter- 
mined with tolerable accuracy, without the aid of any more com- 
plicated instruments than a spirit-level with sight attached, a 
measuring tape, and a foot-rule graduated to tenths of an inch. 
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Other points to which Mr. Ball directs attention are observations 
on the extremes of temperature at great heights, to be obtained by 
establishing a series of self-registering thermometers at different 
stations from the bottom to the top of a high mountain: measure- 
ments of the depth of glaciers, by sounding the moulins or deep 
circular holes by which they are not unfrequently traversed 
throughout their entire depth: and determinations of the compa- 
rative motions of the top and bottom of the same glacier, of the 
breadth of the dirt-bands, and of the amount of loss sustained by a 
glacier in a given time either by ablation of its surface, or by sub- 
sidence in its bed. Owing both to the singular beauty of the 
Alpine flora, and to the ease with which any number of specimens 
can be collected and carried away, the majority of pedestrians are 
likely to direct their attention to this rather than to any other 
branch of the natural history of the Alps: and that this may be 
done effectually without the possession of any botanical knowledge 
whatever is conclusively proved by the example of Mr. Wills. This 
gentleman, though no botanist, is endowed with a happy spirit of 
observation which induced him to gather and preserve a specimen 
of every wild flower which he met with in the course of his wan- 
derings: so that, by submitting his collection on his return home 
to a botanical friend, he has been able to add to his book a 
tolerably complete list of the flowers which are most prevalent in 
different districts of Switzerland. He carried his specimens in an 
ordinary note-book of unglazed paper, secured by a clasp or a 
piece of string: and found that, in most cases they kept their 
colour far better for not being subjected to so much pressure as is 
usually applied. Mr. Ball insists especially on the importance of 
collecting specimens of all plants which are met with above the 
line of perpetual snow; and offers his assistance (than which none 
more efficient could readily be obtained) in classifying any such 
collections as may be submitted to his notice. With regard to 
geological specimens, it is obvious that the pedestrian who wishes 
to continue a pedestrian cannot indulge in their collection to any 
great extent ; but no one should climb a rarely-ascended mountain 
without bringing away with him a specimen of the rock of which 
the summit is composed. In such a case, as Mr. Ball well observes, 
a fragment of a larger block is to be preferred to a small detached 
piece. The traveller should also accustom himself to recognize the 
peculiar striations which indicate that the rocks on which they 
appear were at some remote period exposed to glacier-action. 
Finally, let the particular branch of observation selected by the 
Alpine traveller be what it may, he will do well to pay the strictest 
attention to Mr. Ball’s invaluable warning, that— 


“Scrupulous and minute accuracy is the condition that can alone give 
scientific value to observations. A note, however short, made at the instant, 
or at the very earliest opportunity—the substitution of measurement, for 
distances and angles, in the place of mere estimates, wherever this is prac- 
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ticable—the record of the precise date, and in some cases the hour of the 
day—these and other precautions may make the whole difference between 
the value or the worthlessness of a traveller’s contribution to the treasury 
of science.” 


The remarks which we have hitherto made on the subject of 
Alpine travelling being designed principally, if not solely, for the 
use of pedestrians, have necessarily been addressed almost ex- 
clusively to gentlemen-travellers. We must not forget, however, 


that the ruder sex have long ceased to enjoy an exclusive monopoly 
even of the High Alps. The number of lady-travellers has of 
late years been steadily on the increase, and the range of their 
excursions has been widened in a corresponding proportion, until 
there are now but few even of the wilder and less accessible 
mountain regions to which the light of their countenance is not, 
at one time or other, vouchsafed. We are far from regarding 
with jealousy this intrusion on domains which, until recently, 
were the peculiar property of ourselves and our fellows. The fact 
is that the English lady is nowhere seen to greater advantage than 
in the less-frequented districts of the Alps. We do not allude, of 
course, to places like Interlaken or Lucerne, which are scarcely 


less subject to the tyranny of dress and etiquette than the most 
crowded and least endurable of English watering-places ; but ra- 
ther to those less generally accessible spots, where even the most 
conventional cannot resist the humanizing influence of a common 
admiration for the grandest objects in nature. Still, intense as is 
our appreciation of the English lady under circumstances of this 
description, we doubt whether, in our total ignorance of all the de- 
tails of management which are incidental to travelling with ladies, 
we should have ventured upon any special allusion to the subject, 
were it not that two of the books whose names are appended to 
this article are especially directed to this point. The Lady's Tour 
round Monte Rosa of course speaks for itself; and The Italian 
Valleys of the Pennine Alps, though written by a gentleman, is 
essentially a lady’s book, being in fact an account of Mrs. King’s 
travels, of which, from some unexplained cause, Mr. King is the 
author. Either of these works will afford a very fair idea of the 
means by which a lady is enabled to grapple successfully with the 
ordinary difficultics of Alpine travelling ; and the former contains 
some special hints on the subjects of dress and equipment, which 
are, we think, well calculated to answer the purpose for which they 
are designed. It is certain that a lady may make herself acquainted 
with many of the grandest features of Alpine scenery at the cost 
of much less fatigue than is, perhaps, generally supposed to be 
necessary for this object. By the aid of a mule, she can penetrate 
into the recesses of almost all the less-frequented valleys ; and not 
a few, even of the loftier passes, are accessible by the same means 
to within a short distance of the summit on either side, so that 
they may be crossed completely, at the expense of a very moderate 
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amount of pedestrian exertion. With perhaps the single exception 
of Mrs. King’s ascent of the Col di Grivola (concerning which, as 
we have no personal knowledge of it, we cannot express a de- 
cided opinion), there is no expedition narrated in cither of these 
volumes which would be likely to overtask the powers of any lady- 
traveller whatever. Mr. Wills, in an early chapter of his book, 
gives a very interesting account of an excursion to the Jardin 
made by himself and his wife, in the course of which they passed 
a night on the glacier; and clearly shows that many undertakings, 
which are generally supposed to be beyond the reach of ladies, 
may, by a little ingenuity and contrivance, be brought quite within 
the compass of their powers. The attempt by a lady of an ascent 
of extraordinary difficulty is an event of such rare occurrence that 
it is scarcely necessary to do more than allude to it as briefly as pos- 
sible. The performance of a feat of this kind requires a rare dis- 
play of moral, not less than of physical, courage ; for the adoption 
of male attire is an almost indispensable condition of success in such 
an undertaking. If a lady is perfectly conscious that she possesses 
the required qualifications in the necessary degree, there is no rea- 
son why she should be debarred from the pleasure which she is 
certain to derive from the expedition ; but, in case her conviction 
on this point be at all short of the most absolute certainty, we 
should scarcely recommend her to make the attempt. 

It may, perhaps, be thought that a discourse on the subject of 
which we are now treating ought, of necessity, to include some dis- 
tinct notice of glacier phenomena and of the theories which have, 
from time to time, been suggested for their explanation. Such an 
opinion is certainly warranted by the example of the majority of 
Alpine writers. Messrs. Wills and Hinchliff each devote a special 
chapter to the discussion of glacier-theories ; and the longest paper 
in the Alpine Club volume is one in which Professor Ramsay states 
the conclusions to be derived from the traces of former glacier- 
action which are evident in so many districts both of Switzerland 
and Wales. It is not, however, without due consideration that we 
have resolved to depart from what we are quite aware is the usual 
practice in these cases. The space which still remains at our dis- 
posal would not allow us to do more than recapitulate very briefly 
the various hypotheses by which different philosophers have at- 
tempted to account tor the phenomena of glaciers; and it would 
require a separate article to enter upon a detailed discussion of 
the questions which Professor Tyndall conceives to be still pend- 
ing between himself and Professor Forbes. Still it is unquestion- 
ably necessary that the Alpine traveller who wishes to derive from 
his journey the full amount of pleasure and profit which it is able 
to afford, should be familiar at least with the prominent features 
by which different glacier-theories are distinguished from each 
other. If he is not inclined to go so deeply into the subject as, 
by the recent republication of Professor Forbes’ Occasional Papers 
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on the Theory of Glaciers, he is now enabled to do with com- 
paratively little trouble, he will tind in Mr. Wills’ book a tolerably 
clear and sufficient statement of the theories which preceded and 
were superseded by the viscous or plastic theory of Forbes; while 
Mr. Hinchliff’s chapter on the subject contains an adequate and 
popularly-written defence of this theory against at least the earlier 
objections of Professor Tyndall. The very valuable and interest- 
ing paper by Mr. Ramsay, to which we have already alluded, will 
furnish him with a knowledge of the signs of former glacier- 
action, and will show the great importance of the geological 
conclusions which have resulted, and may still be expected to 
result, from their observation. Mr. Ramsay, judging from the 
general drift-character of the deposits by which the country be- 
tween the Bernese Oberland and the Jura is covered, is of opinion 
that the huge erratic blocks which are found at a considerable 
elevation in the slopes of the latter range—of which the Pierre a 
Bot is a conspicuous example—were brought into their present po- 
sition, not, as has been held by Forbes, Charpentier, and others, by 
the direct agency of glaciers, but rather by what is known to geo- 
logists as the glacial “Drift. According to this view, the whole of 
Switzerland, during the Drift period, was submerged beneath the 
sea to a depth of at least two thousand feet below its present 
level. The low country between the Jura and the Bernese range 
was thus a vast Alpine fiord, into which, as now into those of 
Norway and Greenland, the Bernese glaciers desce ended ; and ice- 
bergs, detached from the glaciers, floated blocks of marine matter 
to the opposite shore, and, stranding there, deposited them where 
they are now found. The final establishment of the truth of this 
view is a matter of very considerable scientific moment; and any 
traveller who is geologically disposed may render a real service to 
his favourite science by directing his attention to the points enu- 
merated by Mr. Ramsay i in the following passage :— 


“Tt is of the highest importance to examine critically the country be- 
tween the Bernese Oberland and the range of the Jura, especially with 
reference to the nature of the Drift that covers it and the organic remains 
that may be found therein. Marine shells may probably be found in some 
of the lower beds; and perhaps freshwater shells and the bones of mam- 
mals in the higher beds. If so, careful notes should be made of the posi- 
tions, and the details of the strata in which these occur. It is also of the 
highest importance to note everything connected with the outflow of the 
old great glaciers of the Alps towards the lower countries that lie between 
the Oberland and the Jura, especially with reference to the ploughing out 
of the Drift, so that it may be proved whether or not the glaciers are of 
later date than this deposit. Any one also who will devote himself to one 
great glacier, like that of the Upper Aar, and map the striations on its sides 
up to the crests of the mountains, will confer an inestimable benefit on 
Tertiary Geology, and gain for himself a worthy name. I have for years 
wished to do it myself, but lack time, and am never likely to find it.’ 


With this extract we will conclude the suggestions which we 
have to offer to the notice of the pedestrian in Switzerland, merely 
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adding that we are far from pretending to have treated the subject 
in an exhaustive manner. By the time that these pages appear in 
print, it is probable that the summer tide of travelling will already 
be setting strongly towards the Alps. If only a few out of the 
multitudes who will, in the course of a few weeks, be scattered 
over the mountains and valleys of that magnificent land should 
have derived from our article any hints by which either the plea- 
sure or profit of their journey may be in any degree increased, the 
object which we have proposed to ourselves in its composition will 
have been fully and completely attained. 


A BATCH OF NEW BOOKS.* 


WueEn a gentleman selects one lady from the circle of his female 
acquaintance as the special object of his attention he does not 
wish it to be understood that he considers all other women utterly 
unworthy of notice. He may even (if he be a little less lunatic 
than lovers generally are) be willing to admit that he has seen 
other ladies wiser, wittier, or more beautiful than the one he is 
now devoted to. He is probably both unable and unwilling to 
find out the many determining causes why he has chosen that one 
woman to be his wedded wife; but he is quite certain that he 
means nothing disrespectful to the rest of the sex by his marked 
preference for her. So it is with the present Reviewer. In select- 
ing the “ Batch” of new books, the titles of which are set down 
above, he does not mean to intimate that those he has omitted 
are not worth reviewing. On the contrary, he begs to declare 
that there are other new books as much, if not more, worthy of 


* A Journal kept in Turkey and Greece. By Nassau W. Senior, Esq. 

Longmans, 

Northumberland and the Border. By Walter White, Author of a Lon- 
doner’s Walk to the Land’s End, &c. Chapman & Hall. 

The Wild Hebrides. By W. Cooper Dendy, Author of The Beautiful 
Islets of Britain. Longmans. 

A Select Glossary. By Richard Chenevix Trench, Dean of Westminster. 
J. W. Parker & Son. 

England and her Soldiers. By Harriet Martineau. Smith, Elder & Co. 

The Roman Question. By KE. About. Jeffs. 

Mary Stuart. By Alphonse de Lamartine. Adam & Charles Black. 

Heine's Poems. Translated by E. A. Bowring. Longmans, 

Memoirs of Robert Houdin. 2 vols. Chapman & Hall. 

Confidences. By the Author of Rita. Smith, Elder & Co. 

Miriam Copley. By T. C. Jeaffreson, Author of Novels and Novelists. 
3 vols. Hurst & Blackett. 
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public attention. But he knows this “ batch” the best ; and being 
humble-minded (for a reviewer) he says within himself,— 


“ What shall we reason but from what we know ?” 


and with conscious rectitude writes down the list at the head of his 
article. Accurate and exhaustive criticism of eleven books on 
divers subjects will not be attempted on the present occasion, 
because the writer hasa keen sense of the impossible; and shrinks 
from making himself tedious to the reader through bis vain efforts 
to be extensively profound. But he hopes to give a fair account 
of the contents and general aim of each book, so that the readers 
of the Universal Review may be able to judge whether they would 
like to read all or any of the “ batch.” 

Mr. Senior’s book is one that presents itself as if with authority. 
Although his name may not be known to the general reader, it 
carries weight with it among the higher class of politicians, and 
thinkers in the various branches of social and political science. He 
is known to go about the world “taking notes” which, as a general 
rule, he does not print; but which it is supposed he will cause to 
be perused after his death. These “notes,” or journal memoirs, 
circulate in manuscript among his friends, and thereby become 
corrected and sifted by their author. They treat for the most 
part, it is understood, of great public events and social and poli- 
tical changes and reforms. As Mr. Senior’s social position gives 
him the entrée to the houses of many who help to make the history 
of the nineteenth century, and his natural and educational quali- 
fications fit him for the office of observer and recorder of passing 
events, what he has written will be very valuable as comment on 
the vexed questions, and elucidation of the political puzzles and 
mysteries of his own time. The volume before us is, we believe, 
the first journal which the author has given to the public, although 
portions of his other journals (one if we recollect aright on the 
state of France at the time of the coup d’étdt in 1851, written in 
Paris) have appeared in quarterly-review articles. 

There are obvious reasons why the journal or notes concerning 
the Governments of Turkey and Greece should not be kept as 
private and confidential as those which treat of matters nearer 
home; and the publication of the present volume at this time 
when “the dogs of war” have been “let slip” once more on 
Europe may be extremely useful to England. It will be, indeed, 
useful if our statesmen, and the members of our third and fourth 
estates, will read its impartial records of opinion, and reflect duly 
on the condition of the “sick man” and our interest in that 
matter. It was written in the autumn and winter of 1857-58 in 
Therapia, the Troad, Smyrna, and Athens. It was not written 
with a view to publication says Mr. Senior in his preface,— 


“ But as it throws light on questions of political importance, I think that 
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I ought not, under present circumstances, to withhold it, The state of 
affairs in the East is strange, and is imperfectly understood in England. 
We have had to take part in them, we may have to do so again, and every 
one must be anxious that our conduct should be governed by as much know- 
ledge as can be obtained.” 


For this reason we esteem Mr. Senior’s book valuable. It con- 
sists, mainly, of conversations with persons competent to give 
opinions or information on the state of the country in which he is 
sojourning. He gives but rarely an opinion of his own, but he 
has the art of extracting the thoughts of other men. These reports 
of conversations have been, in most cases, submitted to the perusal 
of the interlocutors, so that they could modify or correct what was 
inaccurate. Mr, Senior seems to be very calm, reasonable, obser- 


vant, and inquiring. His style is clear, correct, colourless, and un- 


rhetorical. The book is interesting on account of the momentous 
matters of which it treats, not attractive from the manner of treat- 
ing them, though there is not much to find fault with in that. 
Non-interveners will find reason in these pages to make them less 
vociferous in their advocacy of a laissez-faire policy for Great 
Britain in continental affairs. Let her leave Turkey to be inter- 
fered with only by the French and Russians, and she may expect 
an early interference with her own affairs, which she will not like. 
The Ottoman Empire iv Europe is ruined past redemption. This 
is the summary of most of Mr. Senior’s conversations with resi- 
dents official and impartial in Turkey. But several of his inter- 
locutors believe that if left to itself, freed from the rival intrigues 
of foreign embassies, Turkey might live on awhile longer. Not for 
Turkey, but for the sake of European peace is such a living so 
desirable. When Turkey breaks up then will come the grand 
struggle for predominance in the western hemisphere. Who shall 
then reign at Byzantium ? 

An Armenian speaks thus in answer to Mr. Senior’s question- 
ing on the evil influences of foreign diplomacy at the Porte :— 


“There is no doubt, he said, ‘that the country is going to ruin, under 
the influence of internal mismanagement and external interference, 

“< Of the foreigners who meddle in our affairs, some, like Russia, wish to 
hasten our fall ; others, like Austria, wish us neither good nor evil, and are 
anxious only as to the influence which our fortunes may have upon theirs. 
England and France, I believe, really wish us well, but they try to serve us 
by forcing down our throats what they think a remedy and we think a 

oison, Their object is the fusion of the different races and different be- 
ievers, or at least, their equality. They want the wolves and the sheep to 
lie down together, The ‘Turks believe this to be thoroughly impossible. 
They believe that in Europe, where the Christians are the large majority, 
they are thoroughly disaffected ; that every right which they gained they 
would use as a weapon; that if the Hatt-i-Humfyoon were honestly car- 
ried out, the Turks would be driven across the Bosphorus in five years ; in 
short, that India is merely a specimen of the feelings of slaves who can 
find an opportunity of rising against masters. They are resolved, there- 
fore, that it shall be a dead letter. In some provinces the reading of it 
produced riots ; in others it was not attempted to be read. 
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“But in fact it cannot be a dead letter. It alarms and irritates the 
Turks ; it stimulates the hopes and also the hatred of the Greeks. They 
see that the Turks are resolved to render illusory stipulations made by the 
allies in their favour. They are, if possible, worse subjects of the Sultan 
than they were before the war. LBut this is not all, The foreigners, after 
after having made the Turkish Government hateful, try to render it con- 
temptible.’ 

“* Now,’ I said, ‘ for the internal causes of ruin.’ 

“ They,’ he said, ‘are the disorder of the finances and of the currency ; 
the farming of the revenue ; the centralization which brings every business 
to Constantinople, where it is neglected, and at last forgotten ; but, above 
all, the general and increasing corruption. And for these evils there will 
be no cure. The pashas will not remedy them, for they profit by them, and 
their education renders them insensible to the mischief and to the scandal. 
The Sultan will not remedy them, for he knows nothing of them. He can 
know nothing of anything tiiat his Ministers do not choose to tell him. 
He does not read, and if he did, there is no press; he sees nobody, he never 
has seen anybody, except his brothers-in-law and sons-in-law, his women, 
and his servants, and occasionally a Minister or an Ambassador who cones 
to bully him or to deceive him. Still the empire, if left to itself, might 
cohere for many years. But Europe has her eyes on its western provinces, 
One by one, or two by two, they will be cut off, or will drop off. Perhaps 
we may return to Broussa, and keep Anatolia for a century or two longer.’ ”’ 


In the Troad Mr. Senior’s remarks become more classical than 
politico-philosophic. As an antiquarian he does not seem very 
learned, but he is sufficiently interested in “ the wrath of Peleus’ 
son’”’ to write agreeably on the Trojan antiquities. At Smyrna, 
as at Troy, there is little or nothing new to be said. It 1s the 
old, old story of Turkish misrule and Nature’s lavish endowment. 
In Greece, politics of the present day share Mr. Senior’s attention 
with the ruins of past civilization—and they get the lion’s share, 
naturally enough—for the deeds of to-day in Greece are won- 


drously attractive to an intelligent foreigner. About’s account of 
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Greece is livelier than Mr. Senior’s, but it is substantially the 
same as regards its present condition. Its future prospects Mr. 
Senior does not dilate on freely. Conversing with an accom- 
plished Greek he elicits the following criticism on “ the powers 
that be” in Athens :— 


“¢ Among your ancient characteristics,’ I said, ‘what has become of your 
“4 ’ 
love of freedom | , 

“*The love of freedom,’ he answered, ‘of our ancestors did not preserve 
them from rupavvis. I almost doubt whether rvpayyis was not their usual, 
and igovopia their exceptional state. We are now under a ripavvos, but 
the comparative mildness of modern manners shows itself in the difference 
in the means by which the ancient and the modern ripayvos acquired de- 
spotic power, and also in the manner in which it has been exercised by 
them respectively. The ancient tvpavvos got possession of a guard, that is, 
a body of disciplined troops, and kept dow n his countrymen by force ; our 
ripavvos has seized the national and wunicipal revenues, aud keeps them 
down by corruption ; one killed or exiled, the other buys; the object pur- 
sued by both is the same—the engrossing all power in the hands of the 
master. 

“There is something ludicrous, if it were not melancholy, in the tricks 
that he plays, in order to appear, as well as to be, the centre, the originator, 
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and the completer of everything. We have been for some years deepening 
the channel between Chalcis and the mainland from seven feet to seventeen. 
The work was finished about five weeks ago; but it is not yet opened for 
navigation. The King wishes to be present at the opening; he set out for 
that purpose three weeks ago. By land the way is about fifty miles, but, 
like our other roads, it is only a mule track, and is infested by brigands ; 
and he attempted to go by sea, and was driven back by bad weather. As 
soon as the weather is fine, and he is at leisure, he will repeat the attempt. 
In the meantime the channel remains closed ; it will be our principal com- 
rounication with Northern Greece and Thessaly. We are paying three times 
as much for coal as we should pay if it were open. 

“* He owes his power to our venality and to our individuality ; to the ease 
with which the majority are bribed, and to the absence of concert among 
the uncorrupt minority, Unhappily he wants the talent and vigour of the 
ancient rvpavvos. They were necessarily able men, for they had to seize 
their crowns; his was given to him. They were necessarily practical 
men ; excepting in the arts of corruption he is quite unpractical : he is 
satisfied with giving orders, and never sees that they are executed. I dare 
say that he believes that Greece is covered with a network of roads, for he 
has ordered it to be done. He spends days and days dwelling on the details 
of a law, but when once it has passed, never inquires into its execution. 

“What he hates most is a precedent; he thinks that it diminishes his 
power ; he wishes every question to be considered as a new one, to be de- 
cided on its own merits, irrespectively of what has been done before on 
similar occasions.’ ” 


From what has been said the reader will understand that the 
author is not a gentlemanly gobemouche (of which the highest poli- 
tical circles boast not a few), but one who sees and hears for himself, 
and does not imagine that in seeing and hearing so much he has 
exhausted his subject. His book is at once informing and sug- 
gestive, unpretending, yet speaking with a voice of authority. 


Another good book in its way, and as unlike to the one we 
have just spoken of, as one book of travels can be unlike another 
is Mr. Walter White’s Northumberland and the Border. Mr. 
White is the Londoner who walked to the Land’s End one 
summer; and walked over and round about Yorkshire the next. 
It seems to be a part of his creed, in which we thoroughly concur, 
that every man ought to have a month’s holiday in the summer. 
The said holiday to be spent by the man face to face with nature 
and human nature not “in populous city pent.” There is a truth 
and reality about Mr. White’s holiday air that is quite contagious. 
He makes you throw down your burden of daily work and worry, 
rub off the rust of toil from your faculties, and shouldering your 
knapsack, you step forth with him over the fells and moorlands of 
the north country. Last year’s travel is narrated in this year’s 
volume. Northumberland and the border land, with bits of Cum- 
berland and Westmoreland are described, or glanced at with keen 
and loving intelligence. We do not think that the traveller has 
lost any of the freshness and enjoyment of his freedom which 
made the walk to the Land’s End so delightful, but we are better 
acquainted with his mind, so that his way of looking at men and 
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things is not so new as it was to us then. In the present volume 
the collieries and mines are prominent objects of interest. Canny 
Newcastle and the strange old Northumberland towns are well de- 
scribed, the coast and its islets, famed of olden time, are visited 
and sketched with effect in fast colours. Mr. White has a pleasant 
way of telling his reader all that he knows about the places he 
travels through, and his comments and reflections show the length 
of his head and the depth of his heart. He does not seem to say 
anything for the sake of showing how much he knows, or how clever 
he is. He is simple, sensible, very well informed, and with a mind 
kept open for the reception of new lights and new likings. He 
must be an agreeable companion to walk with, either for business or 
pleasure. Besides the sights he finds out for himself he visits all the 
accredited lions that come in his way ;—ruins and strong towers, 
the Roman Wall, and the later Roman Cathedral, Grace Darling’s 
home, and Abbotsford and Melrose. One of his digressions of 
the moral reflective kind, made at Jedburgh, is as follows. It 
shows that he is no bad preacher :— 


“Tt is certainly surprising that a people so sagacious as the Scotch, so 
alive to the advantages of education, should need to be kept moral by Act 
of Parliament ; and stranger still, that any one should be found willing to 
believe such morality as that worth striving for. As if locking up the 
liquor constituted sobriety. As if men could be made virtuous by denial 
of the means to gratify vice. For my part I believe that sobriety would 
be promoted in Scotland, and in England, too, by free trade in good beer ; 
not such stuff as most brewers now concoct, but genuine wort from malt and 
hops. I have seen Englishmen drunk on beer, and felt ashamed of my 
countrymen ; but not till I saw Scotchmen drunk on whiskey did I know 
the utter hideousness of drunkenness. I have seen an elder of a kirk, 
a tall portly man, who looked dignified in his black garments, drink himself 
into a filthy condition below the reach of beer. John Barleycorn, with all 
his faults, is a gentleman compared with Glenlivat. 

“ A wonderful people, truly! driving an uncommonly hard bargain with 
Providence, and expecting favours from Him which they would never grant 
to one another. And in return there shall be rigour one day in seven ; not 
the glad utterance of praise and thanksgiving bursting from the heart as 
warblings from the throat of a bird; but hard matters of doctrine and grim 
Sabbatarianism. You may not whistle, not even a psalm-tune on the Sab- 
bath ; but you may get drunk in your secret chamber. One of Kdinburgh’s 
most enterprising resurrection’men would not work on the Sabbath; by 
no means ; though he did not mind travelling down on the Sabbath to some 
country churchyard where a corpse was to be had; ‘but he wad na break 
ground till after twal at nicht.’” 


The Wild Hebrides, \ike Mr. Dendy’s former books, is small, 
and is none the worse for that. Its author travels yearly for the 
same purpose as Mr. Walter White, and with the same results, 
viz. much pleasure in seeing beautiful and remarkable places, 
enjoyment of any adventure that turns up, and a doubling of his 
enjoyment in the recording afterwards in a book which sells well 
and pleases most readers, all that he saw and heard during the 
golden holiday time of his year. Like Mr. White, he a a 
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considerable amount of local and historical knowledge with him 
to the places he visits, and adds much to it on the spot. The 
present volume contains an account of all the Hebrides, with the 
traditional and historical lore connected with them—descriptions, 
geological and picturesque, illustrated with clever little wood-cut 
drawings of the most striking and celebrated places. One defect 
in the book is seen at a glance. There are far too many hard 
Gaelic names of persons and places in every page. 


Dean Trench’s books are all about words. To those who do 
not understand that words are among the mightiest things of 
humanity, it may sound much as if we had said, “ Dean Trench 
occupies himself with learned trifles, mere cobwebs of the brain.” 
While to those who understand the significance of a nation’s 
language in the study of a nation’s history, a book about words by 
a learned man, who is not a blockhead, will seem as valuable as 
it really is. The past life, thought, suffering, wisdom, and folly of 
a whole people, may be found in a fossil state, embedded in their 
language. To the eye of the intelligent and thinking observer, 
all arts and sciences, social customs and political institutions, are 
illustrative of the nature and history of a people; but the phi- 
lologist finds, in his peculiar study, the largest commentary on 
both. Few living philologists have done so much as the Dean of 
Westminster to awaken general attention to the intense pleasure 
which lies hidden in the study of words. A certain sort of 
popularity among students and persons of semi-cultivation has 
been gained by his former books, which the little one before us will 
undoubtedly increase. It is an alphabetically-arranged list of 
English words used formerly in senses different from their present. 
It is written for the general reader, who will find great pleasure 
in it. It is, as stated in the preface, only a small contribution to 
one branch of the study of language. When we remember how 
many words in use at present have varied from the meaning which 
they had when used by our ancestors, we are led to reflect on the 
mental, and moral, and social changes which this variation indi- 
cates. As there is a reason for everything, and it behoves a 
reasoning being to try and find out why he gives a different 
meaning to a word used in a special sense by people of his race a 
hundred years ago, therefore will thinking people gladly get help 
from a philologist who, like Dean Trench, sets the fruits of his 
own hunting labours ready cooked before his guest. One or two 
words we will select, without the quotations given in illustration 


by Dr. Trench :— 


“Cartirr. The same as captive ; the ouly difference being that captive is 
derived directly from the Latin, ‘ caitiff’ through the interposition of the 
Norman-French: it had once the same meaning with it. The deep-felt 
conviction of men that slavery breaks down the moral character,—a chief 
argument against it, but unhappily also a chief difficulty in removing it,— 
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this so grandly unfolded by Horace (Carm. IIL, 5), and speaking out in 
the Italian ‘ catlivo, in the French ‘ chétif, speaks out with no less distinct- 
ness in the change of meaning which caitiff has undergone, signifying, as 
it now does, one of a base, abject disposition, while there was a time when 
it had nothing of this in it. 

“Ostrier. Not formerly, as now, the servant of the inn, having care of 
the horses, but the innkeeper or host, the ‘ hostellos’ himself. 

“ Harvest. It is remarkable that while spring, summer, winter, have all 
their Anglo-Saxon names, we designate the other quarter of the year by its 
Latin title ‘autumn ned the word w — should have designated it ‘ harvest,’ 
‘ hearfest’’ (= the German ‘herbst’), having been appropriated to the in- 
gathering of the fruits of the season, not to the season itself. In this, 
indeed, we are truer to the proper meaning of ‘harvest’ than the Germans, 
who have transferred the word from the former to the latter, for it is closely 
related with the Greek xapmds and the Latin carpo. Occasionally, however, 

‘harvest’ assumes with us also the signification of autumn.’ 


The English Dictionary which the Philological Society have 
projected, and which is in preparation, will probably profit by the 
plan of this little glossary—which is only a selection—a sort of 
sample of one department of the dictionary. As Dr. Trench 
is known to have partly suggested the dictionary, he has thought 
proper to state distinctly, in the preface to this little volume, that 
no portion of it forms part of the materials at present collected 
for that great work. The lewned Dean is, we trust, premature 
in his fears that the study of the Greek and Latin languages is 
likely to become a thing of the past among Englishmen who pre- 
tend to cultivation. Much as we desire to sce a careful and 
philological study of our own noble language established in our 
universities, we should be sorry to have one Greek or Latin 
scholar the less among our professed students, whether they are 
to take part in the general work of the State, or to devote them- 
selves to a purely-learned profession. The early-closing system is 
worse, when applied to a young man’s education, than a competi- 
tive examination. 7 

There are certain persons of great celebrity among us who live 
in and for their time, and who take seriously to heart all that con- 
cerns the well-being of the country, who have a right to a hearing 
from all parties w hen they speak on a public matter, Miss Mar- 
tineau is one of these. Weakened by sickness, and, as one would 
think, wearied with work, the old energy and eloquence are called 
forth when she sees how little has been done towards that perma- 
nent reform of the old military system which cost us so much in 
life and money during the Crimean war, and which she thinks 
can be reformed altogether. It will not suit official persons to 
do more than they are forced to do in the way of improvement ; 
such conservatism is not surprising nor condemnable. But it be- 
hoves the bulk of the community, who think and feel at all beyond 
their lowest needs and greeds, to think and feel about the con- 
dition of England’s soldiers at the present time. What Miss Mar- 
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For this reas ve est Mir. Senior’s book valuabk It con 
sists, mainly ol ¢ ersat s with persons con petent to give 
opinions or informa! 1 on the state of the country in which he is 
sojourning Hi gives but rarely an opinion of his own, but he 


has the art of extracting the thoughts of other men. These reports 
of conversations have bee n, 1 most cases, submitte d to the pe rusal 
of the interloeutors, so that they could modify or correct what was 
inaccural Mr. Senior seems to be very calin, reasoni ib le, obser- 
vant, and Inquiring. His style Is ¢ lear, correct, colourk ss, and un- 
rhetorical. The book is interesting on account of the momentous 
matters of which it treats, not attractive from the manner of treat- 
ing them, though there is not much to tind fault with in that. 
Non-interveners will find reason in these pages to make them less 
vociferous in their advocacy of a laissez-faire policy for Great 
Britain in continental affairs. Let ber leave Turkey to be inter- 
fered with only by the Fre uch and Russians, and she may expect 
an early interference with her own affairs, which she will not like. 
The Ottoman Empire 1 5 ete is ruined past redemption. This 
is the summary of most of Mr. Senior’s conversations with resi- 
dents official and impartial in Turkey. But several of his inter- 
locutors believe that if left to itself, freed from the rival intrigues 
of foreign embassies, Turkey might live on awhile longer. Not for 
Turkey, but for the sake of European peace is such a living so 
desirable. When Turkey breaks up then will come the grand 
struggle for predominance in the western hemisphere. Who shall 
then reign at Byzantinm ? 

An Armenian speaks thus in answer to Mr. Senior’s question- 
ing on the evil influences of foreign diplomacy at the Porte :— 


‘* There is no doubt,’ he said, ‘that the country is going to ruin, under 
the influence of internal mismanagement and external interference. 

‘Of the foreigners who meddle in our affairs, some, like Russia, wish to 
hasten our fall ; others, like Austria, wish us neither good nor evil, and are 
anxious only as to the influence which our fortunes may have upon theirs. 
England and France, I beli lieve, really Wish us well, but they try to serve us 
by forcing down our throats what they think a remedy and we think a 
poison. ‘Their object is the fusion of tae different races and different be- 
lievers, or at least, their equality. They want the wolves and the sheep to 
lie down together. The Turks believe this to be thoroughly impossible. 
They believe that in Europe, where the Christians are the large wajority, 
they are thoroughly disatiected ; that every right which they gained they 
would use as a weapon; that if the Hatt-i-Humfyoon were honestly car- 
ried out, the Turks would be driven across the Bosphorus in five years ; in 
short, that India is merely a specimen of the feelings of slaves who can 
find an opportunity of rising against masters. They are resolved, there- 
fore, that it shall be a dead letter. In some provinces the reading of it 
produced riots ; in others it was not attempted to be read. 
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and the completer of everything. We have been for some years deepening 
the channel between Chalcis and the mainland from seven feet to seventeen. 
The work was fivished about five weeks ago; but it is not yet opened for 
navigation. The King wishes to be present at the opening; he set out for 
that purpose three weeks ago. By land the way is about fifty miles, but, 
like our other roads, it is only a mule track, and is infested by brigands ; 
and he attempted to go by sea, and was driven back by bad weather. As 
soon as the weather is fine, and he is at leisure, he will repeat the attempt. 
In the meantime the channel remains closed : it will be our principal com- 
munication with Northern Greece and Thessaly. We are paying three times 
as much for coal as we should pay if it were open. 

“* He owes his power to our venality and to our individuality ; to the ease 
with which the majority are bribed, aud to the absence of concert among 
the uncorrupt minority. Unhappily he wants the talent and vigour of the 
ancient ripavvos. They were necessarily able men, for they had to seize 
their crowns; his was given to him. They were necessarily practical 
men; excepting in the arts of corruption he is quite unpractical: he is 
satisfied with giving orders, and never sees that they are executed. I dare 
say that he believes that Greece is covered with a network of roads, for he 
has ordered it to be done. He spends days and days dwelling on the details 
of a law, but when once it has passed, never inquires into its execution. 

“¢What he hates most is a precedent ; he thinks that it diminishes his 
power; he wishes every question to be considered as a new one, to be de- 
cided on its own merits, irrespectively of what has been done before on 
similar occasions.’ 


From what has been said the reader will understand that the 
author is not a gentlemanly gobemouche (of which the highest poli- 
tical circles boast not afew), but one who sees and hears for himself, 
and does not imagine that in seeing and hearing so much he has 
exhausted his subject. His book is at once informing and sug- 
gestive, unpretending, yet speaking with a voice of authority. 


Another good book in its way, and as unlike to the one we 
have just spoken of, as one book of travels can be unlike another 
is Mr. Walter White’s Northumberland and the Border. Mr. 
White is the Londoner who walked to the Land’s End one 
summer; and walked over and round about Yorkshire the next. 
It seems to be a part of his creed, in which we thoroughly concur, 
that every man ought to have a month’s holiday in the summer. 
The said holiday to be spent by the man face to face with nature 
and human nature not “in populous city pent.” There is a truth 
and reality about Mr. White’s holiday air that is quite contagious. 
He makes you throw down your burden of daily work and worry, 
rub off the rust of toil from your faculties, and shouldering your 
knapsack, you step forth with him over the fells and moorlands of 
the north country. Last year’s travel is narrated in this year’s 
volume. Northumberland and the border land, with bits of Cum- 
berland and Westmoreland are described, or glanced at with keen 
and loving intelligence. We do not think that the traveller has 
lost any of the freshness and enjoyment of his freedom which 
made the walk to the Land’s End so delightful, but we are better 
acquainted with his mind, so that his way of looking at men and 








Mr. White’s Northumberland. 22] 
things is not so new as it was to us then. In the present volume 
the collie ries and mines are prominent objects of interest. Canny 
Newcastle and the strange old Northumberland towns are well de- 
scribed, the coast and its islets, famed of olden time, are visited 
and sketched with effect in fast colours. Mr. White has a pleasant 
way of telling his reader all that he knows about the places he 
travels through, and his comments and reflections show the length 
of his head and the depth of his heart. He does not seem to say 
anything for the sake of showing how much he knows, or how clever 
he is. He is simple, sensible, very well informed, and with a mind 
kept open for the reception of new lights and new likings. He 
must be an agreeable companion to walk with, either for business or 
pleasure. Besides the sights he finds out for himself he visits all the 
accredited lions that come in his way ;—ruins and strong towers, 
the Roman Wall, and the later Roman Cathedral, Grace Darling’s 
home, and Abbotsford and Melrose. One of his digressions of 
the moral reflective kind, made at Jedburgh, is as follows. It 
shows that he is no bad preacher : 


“Tt is certainly surprising that a people so sagacious as the Scotch, so 
alive to the advantages of education, should need to be kept moral by Act 
of Parliament ; and stranger still, that any one should be found will ng to 
believe such morality as that worth striving for. As if locking up the 
liquor constituted sobriety. As if men could be made virtuous by denial 
of the means to gratify vice. For my part I believe that sobriety would 
be promoted in Scotland, and in England, too, by free trade in good beer ; 
not such stuff as most brewers now concoct, but genuine wort from malt and 
hops. I have seen Englishmen drunk on beer, and felt ashamed of my 
countrymen ; but not till I saw Scotchmen drunk on whiskey did I know 
the utter hideousness of drunkenness. I have seen an elder of a kirk, 
a tall portly man, who looked dignified in his black garments, drink himself 
into a filthy condition below the reach of beer. John Barleycorn, with all 
his faults, is a gentleman compared with Glenlivat. 

“ A wonderful people, truly! driving an uncommonly hard bargain with 
Providence, and expecting favours from Him which they would never grant 
to one another. And in return there shall be rigour one day in seven ; not 
the glad utterance of praise and thanksgiving bursting from the heart as 
warblings from the throat of a bird; but hard matters of doctrine and grim 
Sabbatarianism. You may not whistle, not even a psalm-tune on the Sab- 
bath ; but you may get drunk in your secret chamber. One of Kdinburgh’s 
most enterprising resurrection’men would not work on the Sabbath ; by 
no means; though he did not mind travelling down on the Sabbath to some 
country churchyar d where a cx rpse was to be had; ‘but he wad na break 
ground till after twal at nicht.’ ’ 


The Wild Hebrides, \ike Mr. Dendy’s former books, is small, 
and is none the worse for that. Its author travels yearly for the 
same purpose as Mr. Walter White, and with the same results, 
viz. much pleasure in seeing beautiful and remarkable places, 
enjoy ment of any adventure that turns 2p, and a doubling of his 
enjoyment in the recording afterwards in a book which sells well 


and pleases most readers, all that he saw and heard during the 


golden holiday time of his year. Like Mr. White, he brings a 
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considerable amount of local and historical knowledge with him 


to the places he visits, and adds much to it on the spot. The 


present volume contains an account of all the Hebrides, with the 
traditional and historical lore connected with them—descriptions, 
geological and picturesque, illustrated with clever little wood-cut 
drawings of the most striking and celebrated places. One defect 
in the book is seen at a glance. There are far too many hard 


Gaelic names of persons and places in every page. 


Dean Trench’s books are all about words. To those who do 


not understand that words are among the mightiest things of 


humanity, it may sound much as if we had said, ‘‘ Dean Trench 
oce upies himself with learned trifles, mere cobwebs of the brain.” 
While to those who understand the significance of a nation’s 


language in the study of a nation’s history, a book about words by 
a learned man, who is not a_ blockhead, will seem as valuable as 


it really is. The past life, thought, suffering, wisdom, and folly of 


a whole people, may be found in a fossil state, embedded in their 
language. ‘To the eye of the intelligent and thinking observer, 
all arts and sciences, social customs and political institutions, are 
illustrative of the nature and history of a people; but the phi- 
lologist finds, in his peculiar study, the largest cor nmentary on 
both. Few living philologists have done so much as the Dean of 
Westminster to awaken general attention to the intense pleasure 
which lies hidden in the study of words. <A certain sort of 
popularity among students and persons of semi-cultivation has 
been gained by his former books, which the little one before us will 
undoubtedly imcrease. It is an alph abetically-arranged list of 
English words used forme rly in senses different from their present. 
It is written for the general reader, who wil’ find great pleasure 


in it. It is, as state din the preface, only a small contribution to 


one branch of the study of language. When we remember how 
many words in use at present have varied from the meaning which 
they had when used by our ancestors, we are led to reflect on the 
mental, and moral, and social changes which this variation indi- 


cates, As there is a reason for everything, and it behoves a 


reasoning being to try and find out why he gives a different 
meaning to a word used in a special sense by people of his race a 
hundred years ago, therefore will thinking people ; gladly get he lp 
from a philologist who, hke Dean Trench, sets the fruits of his 
own hunting labours ready cooked before his guest. One or two 


words we will select, without the quotations given in illustration 


by Dr. Trench : 


“CaitirF. The same as captive ; the ouly difference being that —— is 
derived directly from the Latin, ‘ caitiff’ through the interposit of the 
Norman-French: it had once the sal ne meaning with it, The deel ‘elt 
conviction of men that slavery breaks down the moral character—a chief 


argument against it, but unhap ypily also a chief difficulty in removing it,— 
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this so grandly unfolded by Horace (Carm. III., 5), and speaking out in 
the Italian ‘ catlivo, in the French ‘ chétif,’ speaks out with no less distinct- 
ness in the change of meaning which caitiff has undergone, signifying, as 
it now does, one of a base, abject disposition, while there was a time when 
it had nothing of this in it. 

“Ostier. Not formerly, as now, the servant of the inn, having care of 
the horses, but the innkeepe r or host, the ‘ hostellos’ himself. 

“ Harvest. It is remarkable that while spring, summer, winter, have all 
their Anglo-Saxon names, we designate the other quarter of the year by its 
Latin title ‘autumn ;”’ the word which should have designated it ‘ harvest,’ 
‘ hearfest’ (= the German ‘herbst’), having been appropriated to the in- 
gathering of the fruits of the season, not to the season itself. In this, 
indeed, we are truer to the proper meaning of ‘harvest’ than the Germans, 
who have transferred the word from the former to the latter, for it is closely 
related with the Greek xapwés and the Latin carpo. Occasionally, however, 
‘ harvest’ assumes with us also the signification of autumn.’ 






The English Dictionary which the Philological Society have 
projected, and which is in preparation, will probably profit by the 


plan of this little glossary—which is only a selection—a sort of 


sample of one department of the dictionary. As Dr. Trench 
is known to have partly suggested the dictionary, he has thought 
proper to state distinctly, in the preface to this little volume, that 
no portion of it forms part of the materials at present collected 
for that great work. The learned Dean is, we trust, premature 
in his fears that the study of the Greek and Latin languages is 
likely to become a thing of the past among Englishmen who pre- 
tend to cultivation. Much as we desire to sce a careful and 
philological study of our own noble language established in our 
. ¢ ‘ . 

universities, we should be sorry to have one Greek or Latin 
scholar the less among our professed students, whether they are 
to take part in the general work of the State, or to devote them- 
selves to a purely-learned profession. The early-closing system is 
worse, when applied to a young man’s education, than a competi- 
tive exammation. ; 

There are certain persons of great celebrity among us who live 
in and for their time, and who take seriously to heart all that con- 
cerns the well-being of the country, who have a right to a hearing 
from all parties when they speak on a public matter. Miss Mar- 
tineau is one of these. Weakened by sickness, and, as one would 
think, wearied with work, the old energy and eloquence are called 
forth when she sees how little has been done towards that perma- 
nent reform of the old military system which cost us so much in 
life and money during the Crimean war, and which she thinks 
can be reformed altogether. It will not suit official persons to 
do more than they are forced to do in the way of improvement ; 
such conservatism is not surprising nor condemnable. But it be- 
hoves the bulk of the community, who think and feel at all beyond 
their lowest needs and greeds, to think and feel about the con- 
dition of England’s soldiers at the present time. What Miss Mar- 
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tineau has to say on this subject is well worth their hearing. The 
object of her book is distinctly stated in the preface. She says :— 


“A reform here and there has been granted and effected, but the com- 
plete organization by which the life and health of the army are to be pre- 
served is not instituted, and we have no apparent security that it will be. 
Something must be done to rouse and apply the necessary stimulus ; and 
the most obvious resource is to extend the knowledge of the case among 
that public from which all great reforms proceed. Once aware that the 
casualties of actual conflict are a mere trifle in comparison with the mor- 

tality from preventible disease, and that the means of preserving a certain 

average of life and health in the army are known, the English people will 
take care that the disease is prevented, and that the lives are preserved by 
the organization appropriated to the purpose. 

“To make them tius aware I have written this book.” 


It is probable that those who are most likely to profit by the 
collection of evidence and carefully-sifted dates and facts in this 
book are men who will not subscribe the doctrine here laid down 
that all great reforms proceed from the people. Miss Martineau 
acts unconsciously, at this moment, upon her experience of the 
contrary—as truth. She, one of the few, the very few, active and 
noble intelligences gifted with the due power of expression, has 
written this book on purpose to teach the “ people” her thought 
and feeling about a reform, and to rouse them to help her and 
other thinkers and knowers to get what is wrong set right. Ina 
free country all great reforms must proceed through and with the 
consent of the people; but they do not originate from the people. 
The people, we admit, feel strongly, and often resent loudly, the 
evil in an institution which can be re formed, but it is the leaders, 
the teachers, the thinkers, and guides of the people, who, by 
diligent searching, and most frequently by hard-fought disputation, 
find out how to work the reformation. When they have found it 
out, they set the people (for whose benefit, be it remembered, all 
institutions are reformed) to ery aloud, at appointed seasons, for 
the good cause. And that cry is the vow Dei, to which no Govern- 
ment can turn a deaf ear with impunity. The tone of grave, earnest, 
yet quite gentle feeling in which Miss Martineau exposes the 
errors of management, the systematic faults, and the official 
ignorance and carelessness which the Crimean war brought to 
light, makes every reader respectful, and most readers will be 
ready to think she is entirely in the right. But some there are, 
and we are of the number, who fear that if all were done for the 
health and well-being of the English soldier which Miss Martineau 
desires, there would still remain much cause of complaint for the 
physician and the moralist, while the political economist and social 
savant would be up in arms at the injustice of a Government which 
should take more thought for the soldier than for the agriculturist, 
which, in scripture phrase, should “take the children’s bread and 
give it to the dogs.” For we do not anticipate a day when 
common soldiers will rank with civil workers. Yet to the political 
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economist, the conservative unthinker, and the social savant, more 
than to the reformer de métier, do we recommend this little 
volume, the work of one who has long ago received “the stamp 
of merit,” and will not be forgotten by posterity, though her 
political antagonists may try to talk over her head. 


“The Roman Question” has received a decisive answer from 
M. About’s pen, an answer which may be considered preparatory 
to that which his Imperial master may find it expedient to give to 
the same question ere long. The earlier chapters of the book 
were published in the Moniteur, but were stopped by the Pope’s 
intervention. The whole has since been published at Brussels, 
and has had an enormous circulation on the Continent. In Italy 
it is of course forbidden. The present translation appears to be 
accurate, and is lively, though, of course, it gives but a faint echo 
of the wit and vivacity of the original. M. About is one of the 
best living French writers of the satirical-traveller school. He 
knows how and what to observe when he goes into a foreign land. 
He has done for the Roman States, in the work before us, what 
he did for Greece in a previous work. He has shown to the rest 
of Europe how bad a Government may be without ceasing to 
govern. To say that M. About was an unprejudiced traveller 
through the Roman States would be false. He knew before he 
went on this mission of destruction to the Pope’s temporal power, 
what that power could do for evil. Rome and the Romans were 
not new to him. In Tolla Ferraldi he had shown the infinites- 
imal size of the “globules of nobility” in the blood of the 
Roman nobles; and ‘the terribly large and small tyranny of the 
foolish priests. In his present book he shows up strongly, but 
we believe with little exaggeration (if with any), the rotten state 
of the Pontifical Government, the meanness of the nobles, and the 
capabilities of the middle class and the plebeians. He bears 
testimony to the fact that in these classes an Italian Nation exists, 
and that to the east of the Apennines the Papal States are in 
every respect better than those to the west of those mountains. 
M. About has done good service to the cause of freedom in writing 
such a book as this. Every one reads it; every one believes it. 
He himself must be delighted, if he be not surprised at the effect 
it has had already; and those subjects of the Pope who expressed 
their opinions privately to him, as follows, will be charmed at the 
near approach of the consummation of their desire for a dictator. 
The saviour of France will be able to add to his other titles that 
of the saviour of Italy, when he has set the Roman people free 
from the tyranny of Antichrist, as Exeter Hall is wont to call the 
Pope and his cardinals. Perhaps, however, they may find such a 
dictator will betray, rather than save, the Italian cause. 


“T have often conversed in the Papal States with enlightened and 
honourable men, who rauk as the heads of the middle class. They have 
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said to me almost unanimously, ‘If a man were to drop down from Heaven 
among us with sufficient power to cut to the root of abuses, to reform the 
Administration, to send the priests to church and the Austrians to Vienna, 
to promulgate a civil code, make the country healthy, restore the plains to 
cultivation, encourage manufactures, give freedom to commerce, construct 
railways, secularize education, propagate modern ideas, and put us into a 
condition to bear comparison with the most enlightened countries of 
Europe, we would fall at bis feet, and obey him as we do God. You are 
told that we are ungovernable. Give us but a prince capable of governing, 
and you shall see whether we will haggle about the conditions of power. 
Be he who he may, and come he whence he may, he shall be absolutely 
free to do wiat he chooses, so long as there is anything to be done. All 
we ask is, that when his task is accomplished, he shall let us share the 
power with him. Rest assured that even then we shall give him good 
measure. The Italians are accommodating and are not ungrateful. But 
ask us not to support this everlasting do-nothing, tormenting, ruinous 
dictatorshi» which a succession of decrepid old men transmit from one to 
another. Nor do they ever exercise it themselves, but each in his turn too 
weak to govern hastens to shift a burden which overpowers him, and de- 
livers us, bound hand and foot, to the worst of his Cardinals.” 


While we are writing comes the news of the Peace at Villa 
Franca. We fear that the Roman middle-class find but cold com- 
fort in that “saving” grace of Louis Napoleon. 


The translator of Mary Stuart informs us that “it is the only 
work of M. de Lamartine which has appeared solely in an English 
form, having been expressly translated from the original unpub- 
lished MS.” Every one acquainted with M. de Lamartine’s style 
will recognize most of its peculiarities—notably its grace and 
fervour—in the translation of this little biographical sketch. It is 
a short composition, written with eloquent force and French false 
sentiment (shared, however, in the present case by most nations) 
for a great criminal. There is nothing new——nothing original in 
the view M. de Lamartine takes of Mary Stuart. He uses the 
recent work of Dargaud as the basis of his so-called biography. 
He writes away with the awful fluency and rhetorical effect of a 
man whose object is to say fine things and make out a ease, with- 
out any scruples or misgivings as to whether he tells the trath, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the truth. Strange is it that a 
person calling himself a historian, writing the biography of a 
monarch, about the date of whose birth and death there ean be no 
doubt, should make such ignorant blunders as the following pas- 
sage betrays. Speaking of Mary’s childish liking for Diana of 
Poictiers he says :— 


“ Diana cherished besides, in the young Scottishwoman, a rival or possible 
victim of that Queen Elizabeth of England whom she detested, and whose 
power Mary had not yet felt. The proof of this is to be found in a curious 
letter written by Diana of Poictiers, and communicated in autograph to the 
historian we are follo..ing :— 

“To Madame, my good friend Madame de Montaigne. 

“*T have just been told about the poor young queen, Jane Grey, be- 
headed at the age of seventeen, and cannot help weeping at the sweet 
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language of resignation she spoke at the hour of her death. For never 
have we seen so gentle and accomplished a Princess, and yet she must 
perish under the blows of the wicked. When are you coming to visit me, 
iny good friend? I am very desirous of your presence, which would con- 
sole me in all my sorrows, whatever they may be, that arise and weigh so 
heavily on me, turning everything into evil. Sometimes these become an- 
noying to such a degree, as to make one believe that an abyss lurks in high 
places.’ 


There is something laughable in the poetical shadow from Eliza- 
beth Tudor thus thrown over the childhood of Mary Stuart. 
Now, at the time of which M. de Lamartine speaks (the date is 
fixed by the reference in Diana of Poictiers’ letter to the recent 
death of Lady Jane Grey), Elizabeth Tudor was in prison, and 
f somewhat in fear of sharing Lady Jane Grey’s fate herself—cer- 
tainly with no clear prospect of ascendit ng the E nglish throne, or 
wielding power that should cause apprehension to any French 
king’s mistress. To make Elizabeth’s reign begin while the Papal 
power predominated in England is a gross inaccuracy, but to make 
the great Protestant Queen the author of the death of Jane Grey 
for heresy and treason is a great error in a poetic val rhetorician. 
The dark melodramatic figure of “ Bloody Mary ” ought never to 
have been forgotten by M. de Lamartine as the executioner of that 
| poor young lady. 

But in the fervour of his eloquence such things must be passed 
over, and we must allow ourselves to be c: wried away by the 
orator, although we by no means agree in his view of the subject. 
He has taken in hand one of those historical puzzles, one of those 
fascinating, fallen angels, of which it may truly be said that the 
evil they do lives lone after them. M: ary Stuart has all the fatal 


Sates 


(q charms that poetry, pity, misfortune, and a violent death ean lend 
1a to the highest attractions of a woman, a queen, and also a lady in 
: distress. Love and sympathy, without end and without diserimi- 
} nation, have been given to her memory. In her own day the best 


poet of France wrote his best verses to her. Some of these are 
y well translated here. The following may be taken as a sample of 
: the translator’s skill. The only fault we find with it is that the 
last line of the original finds no place im the translation :— q 


“ A long and slender veil of sable crape ; 
Its folds unfolding ever folds anew ; 
The mourning symbol that enwraps thy shape i 
From head to girdle falls. 

Now swelling to the wind, even as the sail 
Of bark urged onward by the passing gale. 


A 
fi (Leaving, alas! this ever-beauteous land, 
i. Whose sceptre once was borne by thy fair hand ;—) j 
j Thus wert thou clad, when thou didst pensive stray i 
' Along the royal garden’s paths that day, | 
i Bathing thy bosom with the crystal tears.” 
: 
: 


M. de Lamartine’s burst of eloquence after quoting this sonnet 
; is very characteristic :— 
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“ Who does not himself become a lover by reading the verses of such a 
poet } But love, or even poetry, according to Brantome, were powerless to 
depict her at this still progressive period of her life ; to paint that beauty 
which consisted less in form than in her fascinating grace ; youth, heart, 
genius, passion, still shaded by the deep melancholy of a farewell ; the tall 
and slender shape, the harmonious movement, the round and flexible 
throat, the oval face, the fire of her look, the grace of her lips, her Saxon 
fairness, the pale beauty of her hair, the light she shed around her where- 
ever she went ; the night, the void, the desert she left behind when no 
longer present ; the attraction, resembling witchcraft, which unconsciously 
emanated from her, and which drew towards her, as it were, a current of 
eyes, of desires, of hearts; the tone of her voice, which once heard re- 
sounded for ever in the ear of the listener,and that natural genius of soft 
eloquence and of dreamy poesy which distinguished this youthful Cleopatra 
of Scotland. The numberless portraits which poetry, sone sculpture, 
and even stern prose, have preserved of her, all breathe love as well as art ; 
we feel that the artist trembles with emotion, like Ronsard, while painting. 
A contemporary writer gives a finishing stroke to these delineations by a 
simple expression, conveying the idea of a restoration of the feelings of 
youth to all who looked upon her, ‘Il n’y avait point de vieillard devant 
elle,’ cried he—‘ No man in her presence could feel old ;? she could almost 


vivify death itself,” 


If it were not for the unhealthy falsehood of sentiment in the 
worship of such a woman as Mary Stuart, which has prevailed 
too long without much protesting against it, we should say that 
M. de Lamartine’s tribute to her memory is worthy of him—in 
his character of poet-—though not in that of historian, As it is, 
we can only compliment him on a piece of fine writing, founded 
on the elaborate researches of students of the Sixteenth century, 
who have been charmed by the witchery of one of the most re- 
markable women in modern History. 


This is the first complete collection of Heine’s poems which 
has been published in English. On this account, if for no other, 
it would deserve notice. The translator has had a difficult task 
to perform; and, as far as we have opportunity of judging from 
a recollection of the originals, he has not done his work ill, 
although marks of haste and want of polish and grace are too 


numerous, 

One thing we must mention with special approbation—the care 
with which he has preserved the metre of each set of verses, in 
his translation, and the frequent cleverness of his rhymes. Henri 
Heine, as he was called in Paris, Heinrich as he was named in the 
land of his birth, was, his translator says, acknowledged in his 
lifetime to be “a representative man, the National Poet of Young 
Germany.” We think this is a mistake. Heine was an excep- 
tional, not a representative man—a poet—a true poet,—but not 
the poet of young Germany. His views of life, his passions, 
hopes and hatreds, are all individual, egotistical, cosmopolitan, 
French. M. Thiers spoke truth when he said that Heine was the 
“wittiest Frenchman since Voltaire.” Heine’s vices of character 
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were also French, eminently French. It is now three years since 
he died, after suffering a martyrdom in physical pain. Who can 
fathom the depth of his sadness, bitterness, and atheistic scorn of 
men and women, and the heaven above us all! His genius was to 
him a robe of fire, which he could not throw from him nor wrap 
closely round his heart. His nature was one which had little to 
do with true nobility and goodness, except to know their worth, 


and chafe that it was held bi wk by evil spirits from possessing 
them. Poor Heine! Bright and fie ry, restless and susbltions 
Poet! Sardonic Sceptic! Fatalist ! In his poems, his heart and 
life may be read more truly than in any biography. Yet the short 
one prefixed to the volume is useful to the English reader. To 
those who do not know anything of Heine, the following snatches 
of verse will show how he could write—showing it “as through a 
glass darkly.” 
“They often vexed me sadly, 
And worried me early and late ; 
While some with their love have annoy’d me, 
The others pursued me with hate. 
“ My bread they have utterly poisoned, 
And poisoned my cup, too, of late ; 
While some with their love have annoy’d me, 
The others pursued me with hate. 
“ But she who more than all others 
Has vexed me and worried and chafed, 
She only with hate ne’er pursued me, 
She only her love ne’er vouchsafed.” 
The following is so Heine-ish that we quote it; with a strong 
protest against the slovenly and foolish translation of the two first 


lines. Any reader can make them better for himself in a mo- 
ment :— 
“There lies the glow of summer 
Upon thy cheek confess’d, 
And in thine heart cold winter 
Has made its place of rest. 
“ All this will soon be altered, 
My dearest love and best ! 
The winter on thy cheek be 
The summer in thy breast.” 

As a specimen of cleverly-translated verse, we refer the reader 
to Germany. Irregular as the poem is, it is full of fine thoughts 
and genuine humour, The curious in rhymes will find many to 
their taste here. In a satirical description of the excitement of 


the citizens of Hamburgh, after the great fire in 1842, occurs the 
following :— 


“T cheeringly said, ‘My worthy friends 
You should not lament and bawl so; 
A far better city than yours was Troy, 
And yet it was burnt down also. 


” 
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Heine’s pictures in words should be studied by our Royal 
Academy painters, who want new subjects. His famous descrip- 
tion of Herodias, in Atta Troll, would make the fortune of 


a new Btty, or a regenerated Millais. It is well rendered 
here :— 


“ Whether devil she or angel 
Know I not ; in case of women, 
One knows never where the angel 


Ceases and the deuce commences. 


“On her glowing pallid features 
Lay an oriental charm, 
And her costly robes reminded 
Of Schehezerade’s sweet sturies. 
“Soft her lips, just like pomegranates, 
And her nose a bending lily, 


And her members cool and slender 
As the palms in the oasis. 


“On a snowy palfrey sat she, 
Whose gold bridle by two negroes 
Was conducted, who on foot 


By the princess’s side were walking. 


“ And in truth she was a princess, 
Was the Queen of far Judma, 
Was the lovely wife of Herod, 
Who the Baptist’s head demanded. 

“ For this deed of blood she also 
Was accursed, and as a spectre 
With the wild hunt must keep riding 
Even to the day of judgment. 


“In her hand she evermore 
Bears the charger with the Baptist’s 
Head upon it, which she kisses— 


Yes, the head she kisses wildly. 


“For she once loved John the Baptist ; 
In the Bible ’tis not written, 
Yet in popular tradition 
Lives Herodias’ bloody love. 


“ Otherwise there’s no saginine 

That strange fancy of the lady— 

Would a woman ever ask for 

That man’s head for whom she cared not ? 
“She was somewhat angry, may be, 

With him,—had him, too, beheaded ; 

But when upon the charger 


Saw the much-loved head lie lifeless, 


“Sore she wept, and lost her senses, 
And she died of love’s delirium. 
Love’s delirium ! Pleonism ! 

Love must always be delirium ! 
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“ Every night arising, bears she, 
As I’ve said, the bloody head 
In her hand as she goes hunting; 
Yet, with foolish woman’s fancy, 


“She at times the head hurls from her 
Through the air, with childish laughter, 
And then catches it again 
Very nimbly like a plaything. 

“ And as she was riding by me 
On me look’d she, and she nodded 
So coquettishly and fondly, 

That my inmost heart was shaken. 


“ Three times up and downward moving 
The procession pass’d, and three times * 
Did the lovely apparition 
Greet me as she rode before me.” 


The Memoirs of Robert Houdin ave full of interest, and have 
wrought in us a pleasant sort of surprise. This famous conjuror 
was an honest man and no charlatan. There seems to have been 
no knavery in him, only a wonderful aptitude for doing sleight- 
of-hand tricks and all sorts of feats, the excellence of which lies 
in deception. lis career has been creditable to himself and tho- 
roughly successful. He is rather vain of his skill and reputation. 
Most men of his profession and country would be intolerably 
vain ;—he is only pleasantly self-satisfied. He may now add 
authorship to the list of his other accomplishments, for his book 
is a respectable performance. The account of his early life and 
the story of Torrini the conjuror are capital. As to his own 
cleverness as a conjuror, it would be impossible for any one to 
convey an idea of it to those who have not seen him. We can 
only hope that for the delectation of our children, some among 
his may iuherit “the faculty diabolic,” and be impelled to exer- 
cise it coram populo. May full houses and high prices await the 
Robert Houdin of the next generation! and a peaceful happy 
old age the great conjuror of our day, who has made his fortune 
out of the abundant gaping wonderment of us all! 


Among the pretty novels of the season is one which reminds 
us of Emma and Mansjield Park. It is called Confidences, 


and is written by the author of Rita, to which it is in 
every way superior, The story is told in letters by a young 
clergyman in the country to his married sister in Berlin. Being 
the curate, he knows every one, and being the narrator, is obliged 
to be in most people’s confidence (which is a flaw in the artistic 
execution of the book), and he reveals their secrets dutifully to 
his sister. The story thickens round an old admiral, with three 
young daughters, with one of whom Mr. Esdaile, the curate, is 
imself in love. The characters are all well drawn, some are ex- 
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tremely clever and amusing. The quiet country district in which 
the great drama of life goes on, serves as a beautiful background, 


and harmonizes with the tone of pure morality and gentle piety 
which animates the author. 


There is a reckless cleverness about all Mr. J. C. Jeaffreson’s 


writings, which makes one sigh over the want of mental drill and 
discipline in such an author. Without “ praising the works of 
Pietro Perugino” or any one else, we are compelled to observe 
how much better Miriam Copley would have been if the 
author had taken more pains. Why does he not? In his 
Novels and Novelists, he shows that he does not think it be- 
neath a man of talent to write a tale as well as it can be written. 
Yet Miriam Copley is flung off with no regard to the duties 
of a novelist. It is strong, clever, incoherent, improbable—it con- 
tains many false and unwise things—many others true and wise. 
It is amusing, of course, because a clever man wrote it; but it is 
not at all satisfactory, because it is not half as amusing or half 
as clever as he ought to have made it. There is an uncommon 
jumbling together of all sorts and conditions of men and women 
in this story. Miriam, who becomes a fashionable lady and a wit 
and beauty, is the child of an agricultural vaurien, who is killed 
in a poaching affair, which she witnesses unknown to the parties 
concerned. She has a precocious wit, and excites the fear of the 
“village tyrant,” who murdered her father. He carries her off 
to a distance to be a servant in a lonely farm belonging to his 
sister and her husband. It is their intention to starve and work 
her to death. Her vitality and will are too strong for them, and 
she gets out of their clutches at last. The whole of the first volume 
is taken up by descriptions of wickedness working with brute force 
and ignorance. The two others deal largely with wickedness 
transacted by cunning and the cleverest experience. In this, 
Miriam is an accessory, though she has a preference for virtue and 
the moral sublime. But her excuse is, “needs must when the 
devil drives.” She is a great deal too intellectual not to know 
that virtue “pays” best in a witty and beautiful woman, no 
matter what her condition. She describes herself as coldhearted, 
yet passionate, covetous, revengeful, ambitious, unscrupulously 
clever—yet to the good who have been good to her, she is faith- 
ful and affectionate. Miriam seems to us a dreadfully-real per- 
sonage. Much of her character is shown in a few words said to 
a young lady into whose service she is taken and who is very kind 
to her. Miriam is then fifteen. 


“You are a clever girl, Miriam,’ said the lady. ‘I am, ma’am,’ I re- 
plied. ‘How do you know that you are so clever ?’ she asked, in astonish- 
ment at my candour. ‘Because I see how stupid other people are, and 
what pains and trouble they take to do things which can be done with the 
greatest ease by a clever person.” 
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The secret of half life’s misfortunes is wrapped up in that last 


sentence, But as it is the greatest happiness of the greatest num- 
ber that is to be considered in the arrangements of this world, 


it can never be a Paradise to any but fools. This is perhaps the 
moral of Miriam Copley. 


MR. GLADSTONE. 


HisroricaL situations, we are told, never reproduce themselves. 
Of political situations the same may probably be said. Each 
successive epoch will have certain distinctive features, compelling 
us to pass a separate and independent judgment on the actors 
concerned in it. No two Parliamentary cvalitions will be essen- 
tially alike, and no two political converts but will require to be 
contemplated from different points of view. Such being the case, 
we shall confine ourselves, in the present article, almost wholly to 
contemporary circumstances : nor attempt either to condemn or to 
justify the recent conduct of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, by 
examples drawn from former conjunctures. His behaviour during 
the last few years must speak for itself; and if it be impossible to 
show that, for having lost the confidence of one great party in the 
State without gaining the confidence of the other, and so having 
reduced the utility of his great talents and virtues to the lowest 
possible ebb, he has any one to blame but himself, it shall not be 
for want of an impartial statement of facts, and a generous con- 
struction of motives upon our part. 

It is a remarkable feature in Mr. Gladstone that he occupies so 
commanding a position in the House of Commons that every new 
Cabinet feels bound to make overtures to him, and yet feels nearly 
as well pleased if he refuse as if he accept them. To avert his 
hostility rather than to secure his friendship seems to be the object 
of all. He is a shade more formidable on the Opposition benches 
than in the Cabinet. But that is just all that can be said, 
Already he has been in office but a month, and his peculiarities 
have been amply displayed. He has voted against his colleagues 
on two measures of first-class importance and significance. We 
mean the Grammar-school bill of Mr. Dilwhyn, and the bill for 
the abolition of Church-rates. They may be willing enough to 
secure his adhesion on terms such as these ; but is it an equally- 
satisfactory symptom of public virtue that a man such as Mr. 
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Gladstone was hoped to be can be found so to give it? Is there 
anything in the present condition of public affairs which makes it 
absolutely necessary for a statesman of Mr. Gladstone’s character 
to occupy so ambiguous and ineffective a position? Does he 
care for the maintenance of church-rates, or the sanctity of our 
educational endowments? There cun be but one answer to 
this question. Is he then positively obliged, does the public 
welfare so imperatively demand him, to take office with men 
who refuse to respect either? Was this really the last chance 
of saving something out of the fire? And are we to look on Mr. 
Gladstone as a species of martyr who has determined to brave the 
bad opinion of the world, to endure to see his motives misinter- 
preted, and his friends fall away from him, if so be he might 
rescue but one vessel of the temple? Such a man, indeed, would 
deserve our enthusiastic admiration, and the voice of posterity 
would give him his deserts. But . Mr. Gladstone such a man ? 
Is the state of parties such as to afford us any rational ground for 
believing that a man of Mr. Gladstone’s experience did really 
reason in this way ? 

Far be it from us to underrate the perplexities with which the 
career of Conservative statesmen is surrounded at the present 
moment. In order to carry on Government with success, the 
popular ear must be gained. ‘l’o gain the popular ear, an alliance 
with that narrow and intolerant creed, which, with singular infe- 
licity, is denominated Liberalism, is a sine qud non. And the 
problem which every statesman has to solve is this—shall I abide 
where I am, endeavouring to stimulate the lukewarm, to reclaim 
the wavering: to inspire confidence through the entire body, and 
wait in hope that the eyes of the nation will shortly be opened 
to the necessity of arresting our march towards the final elevation 
of ignorance over intelligence, and numbers over property? or, 
believing that this is impossible, shall I feign to read a recanta- 
tion, gain ¢ admission into the enemy’s ranks, and endes avour, as far 
as in me lies, to counteract his dangerous propensities? Honest 


and high-minded men might, we fully believe, adopt either of 


these alternatives. And there is, it must be confessed, a despe- 
rately strong temptation to adopt the latter. It seems hopeless, 
for the present at least, that those who have made the choice neces- 
sary, should agree to disentangle the embarrassment. The real be- 
lievers, indeed, in any political creed adverse to that of Lord Derby, 
are but a small minority of the House of Commons. Nobody 
will persuade any sensible man that the owner of ten thousand 
acres, the patron of a dozen livings, the dictator of three or four 
boroughs, can have any real sympathy with Mr. Bright or Mr. 
Dilwhyn. Human nature protests against any so monstrous an 
assumption. But at the present moment, it suits the purposes of 
the aristocrat to affect this sympathy, and constitutional poli- 
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ticians are consequently reduced to the dilemma aforesaid. Now, 
in the first place, it requires almost as much courage to be an 
avowed Conservative at the present day, as it did forty years ago 
to be an avowed Radical. All the most open and conspicuous 
channels of public opinion are against him. The utmost he can 
hope for, if he does his work well, is to escape abuse. A single 
slip. brings down upon his head the wrath of twenty editors. 
With characteristic apathy the Conservative Party have quite 
allowed the power of the press to slip through their fingers. Men 
of undoubted Conservative sympathies will not write in favour of a 
Conservative Government. The consequence is, that the leading 
Whig, Radical, and Peelite organs have it all their own way. 
A vast number of good, easy-going people are prepared to believe 
whatever their newspaper tells them. A vast majority of them 
know no newspaper but the Times. The Times—and we do not 
blame it—is simply the greatest party-paper of the day, as Peri- 
cles was called “the greatest of the demagogues.” Its partisan- 
ship is conducted on so grand a scale that we hardly know it for 
partisanship. But partisanship it is, of the most steady, perti- 
nacious, and elaborately-organized character. The faint praise 
with which Conservatives are damned, and the faint condemnation 
with which Whigs are saved ;—the artful assumption, never under 
any circumstances lost sight of, that blundering is the rule with 
the one party, and the exception with the other: that Conservative 
well-doing 1s, as it were, the lucid moment of a lunatic, and 
Whig wrong-doing the temporary aberration of a sane man ; that 
the one may be admired and applauded for a happy accident of legis- 
lation, but never seriously confided in ; and that the others, though 
liable, like all men, to error, must always be our ultimate resource 
on occasions of serious business,—these ideas, we say, sometimes 
covertly, sometimes openly, but always unmistakably propagated 
through the columns of the Times, have created a public opinion 
throughout the country : a preoccupation of mind, a prepossession, 
rather than a prejudice, which, on account of its very softness and 
superficiality, it 1s difficult and discouraging to encounter. With 
a man whose opinions have been formed in this way you cannot 
reason. His mind is like dough. If he sinks here, he swells out 
again there; or he separates like air, and lets you go through 
him, to re-unite again when the process is over. If we can 
imagine such a thing possible as that a man should be perpetually 
meeting people who believed that he was dead, and refused even 
when they saw him to believe that he was alive, we shall have 
some idea of the discomfort experienced in many circles by the 
man who calls himself a Conservative. That his day will come 
round again we have no doubt whatever. We are merely speaking 
of the position in which he finds himself at this particular moment. 
Hence, then, one very intelligible reason why men should be 
strongly tempted to adopt the latter of the two alternatives we have 
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above sketched out and prefer to conceal their Conservatism behind 
a liberal mask to wearing it openly before the world. Whether 
it is a reason which ought to weigh with Mr. Gladstone, our readers 
may determine for themselves. In the next place there is some- 
thing, we confess, that smacks of weakness in the very sound of 
a Conservative opposition. A Tory opposition we can understand, 
because Toryism relates to certain first principles of government, 
which must always continue sub judice. But institutions once 
given up cannot be recalled. So that the longer a Conservative 
Party remains in opposition, the less, if its opponents are honest, 
will be the necessity for Conservatives. As institution after in- 
stitution goes down, such an Opposition will have less and less 
work to do, till at last it will have none at all. And here, of 
course, it is placed at a great disadvantage in comparison with a 
Radical Opposition. A concession, however long withheld, may 
still be granted at last. But a reform actually carried can never 
hereafter be annulled. The longer a Conservative Government 
remains in power, the more will a sincerely Radical Government 
have to accomplish. The longer a Radical Government remains 
in power the less will a Conservative Government have to conserve. 
So that the one on acceding to office finds itself at once in a 
position to give effect to its essential doctrines ; the other, perhaps, 
finds all on which its essential doctrines were based already de- 
stroyed. It is obvious that the different prospect which thus 
awaits the two parties must have a powerful effect upon their 
conduct and demeanour in opposition; and must hold out a 
standing inducement to deserters. Here, then, is another most 
practical reason why it behoves us to judge the conduct of all 
statesmen at a crisis like the present with singular forbearance and 
charity. There are strong temptations to a statesman in Mr. 
Gladstone’s position to act as he has done. Yet if he choose 
to say they were too strong for him, it is, we are sure, what 
none of his friends would like to hear him say, or like to hear 
said of him, 

It may be urged, we are aware, that a life of inactivity is not to 
Mr. Gladstone’s taste; and it may be asked, of course, why is 
the country to lose the benefit of his services, or he the solid 
advantages of office, because of a speculative difference of opinion 
with Lord Palmerston, Lord John, or Mr. M. Gibson. We do not 
think very much need be said in reply to this mode of argument. 
Of course, men must judge for themselves when their principles 
are likely to be endangered by any particular course of action, and 
when they are not, The public will not always judge as chari- 
tably of converts as they may perhaps deserve. But that is only 
one kind of penance for their previous attachment to error. That 
is a question which Mr. Gladstone must settle for himself. If he 
thinks he has acted for the best interests of the principles he 
believes to be true he is an honest man. But that does not prove 
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that his example is one that should be followed, or that he may 
not have done more injury to the cause he loves by the means he 
has chosen to promote it than he can do good by his own in- 
dividual exertions. He may serve Conservatism at the time by 
advising the Cabinet of Lord Palmerston, but he may deeply 
injure the only party in the State which is the permanent support 
of Conservative principles at all times. If, on the other hand, he 
has ceased to be a Conservative, why he is an honest man, too, after 
a fashion. But he is certainly not a candid one; and in that case 
his academical constituency will have undergone the process fami- 
liarly known as being sold. However, we do not affect for a moment 
to believe in this latter hypothesis. We believe Mr. Gladstone is 
still a Conservative. We are under the impression that he was a 
good deal taken by surprise at Lord Derby’s defeat, and had perhaps 
contemplated taking office under him at no distant period, and that 
his subsequent acceptance of the Exchequer under Lord Palmer- 
ston was merely one of those ill-considered and unpractical 
vicissitudes to which Mr. Gladstone’s moral nature seems 
peculiarly prone. But for all this we consider it to evince a gross 
misconception of his relations with the Conservative Party, and to 
involve a wide deviation from the only principles of government 
which are worthy of his genius. We can imagine Mr. Gladstone 
a Tory, and we can imagine him a Radical. We can fancy hima 
Papist, a Baptist, or a Unitarian. But the Evangelical oligarchy— 
the greyheaded placemen who are justified by faith—the Woburn- 
Abbey interest which abolishes church-rates | this is certainly the 
last quarter in the world in which we should have expected to 
find the Member for the University of Oxford. All the attributes 
which Mr. Gladstone has been occupied all his life in hating are 
here met together, and there is Mr. Gladstone in the midst of 
them. 

We say it with unfeigned regret—but there is no excuse for this 
conduct, such as any but the ‘right honourable geutleman’s most 
intimate friends could accept. They may account for it by his 
well-known mental peculiarities. But the public at large cannot, 
They will only see that he stood aloof from Lord Derby’s Govern- 
ment in its first formation, when his accession would have been of 
priceless value; and, finally, gave a silent vote im its favour to 
please his constituency, when a silent vote was worthless. They 
will see that this was a Government heartily desirous of support- 
ing Mr. Gladstone’s views, and that it very much rested with Mr. 
Gladstone himself whether they should be strong enough to do so. 
That he declined to bring about this result, and shuffled off the 
noble opportunity afforded him of reuniting the Conservative 
Party ; and preferred, for some unexplained reason, to cast in his 
lot with a Premier with whom he has not one principle i in common. 
We are entitled to ask of public men their reasons for such con- 
duct as this. What is Mr. Gladstone’s reason? Is it a public 
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one? then he should have boldly declared it. Is it a private one? 
then it must be, ex vi termini, insufficient. 

The Conservative Party has a right to feel deeply wounded at 
the stigma thrown upon them by Mr. Gladstone’s extraordinary 
behaviour, After making such advances towards a union that the 
public at large were in daily expectation of his joining the Cabi- 
net; after having accepted the mission to the Ionian Islands ; 
after having defended the most characteristic element of their 
Reform Bill; and, after having declared by his last vote of all 
that he considered them entitled to the confidence of the country, 
he turns round immediately afterwards and joins a set of men 
whose conduct, if Lord Derby did merit the confidence of the 
country, is simply infamous; who are only to be vindicated from 
the grossest and most reckless selfishness on the supposition that 
Mr. Gladstone was totally in the wrong, both in his support of the 
Reform Bill and his opposition to the vote of censure! And this 
Mr. Gladstone did, notwithstanding that he had for a year and a 
half declined to take office with Lord Derby. It was not, there- 
fore, mere unwillingness to undertake the responsibilities of offi- 
cial life which prevented his adhesion to that nobleman; it was 
not, as we have shown, the policy of the Conservatives on Parlia- 
mentary Reform ; it could not be their policy on church-rates ; it 
could not be their ecclesiastical opinions ; for on both of these sub- 
jects the Conservatives and Mr. Gladstone are much nearer at one 
than the latter gentleman and his new associates. It could scarcely 
be their foreign policy. For even the Austrian sympathies of the 
late Government, supposing them to have possessed any, could not 
have been more disagreeable to Mr. Gladstone than the Napoleonic 
sympathies of Lord Palmerston. There was, therefore, not one 
single public question on which any adequate difference of opinion 
existed between the two parties; and indeed had any such ex- 
isted, Mr. Gladstone has subsequently shown us that they need have 
formed no obstacle in his way ; while on a majority of great public 
questions they were, to all practical purposes, united. On finan- 
cial questions Mr. Gladstone has shown himself willing to concur 
with Mr. Disraeli, and it is generally understood that the Budget 
prepared by the late Government would have differed in no essen- 
tial respect from the present Chancellor’s. On Parliamentary 
Reform and Ecclesiastical Legislation he is a thorough-paced Con- 
servative. He had sufficient confidence in the foreign policy of 
Lord Malmesbury to vote for his continuance in office. Yet, though 
he had pertinaciously refused to join a Cabinet which regulated its 
policy on principles so engines to himself, no sooner is an offer 
made to him by their successful antagonists, whose conduct he had 
twice condemned as factious and unprineipled, than he accepts it 
without hesitation. Surely, people will say, a politician so hungry 
for office that he takes it even from such men as these, must have 
had some singularly stringent motive for declining to take it from 
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Lord Derby. That Mr. Gladstone is Chancellor of the Exchequer 


in the present Administration proves, to say the least of it, that he 
is ready to make no inconsiderable sacrifices for the sake of holding 
office. What was the sacrifice he was called upon to make as a 
condition of taking office under the late Government, which seemed 
to him so much more considerable? What was the sacrifice de- 
manded of him by a Conservative Government which was not 
demanded by a Liberal Government? We have travelled over the 
field of public questions; we have exhausted every topic of legis- 
lation on which a difference of opinion could arise; and we find 
that, so far as all these are concerned, Mr. Gladstone could have 
joined the late Government without any sacrifice at all. It is just 
and necessary, therefore, that the public should know what his 
reason was. Common fairness towards those whose company he 
shunned so unaccountably demands an explanation. When a 
man avoids his natural associates for no assignable cause, there is 
good ground for suspecting that one or other of the two has 
reason to blush at the estrangement. Now we unhesitatingly 
assert that this party is not the Conservatives, or, at all events, we 
challenge Mr. Gladstone to prove it. It is cowardly in him to 
leave them under such imputations as he has done. He relies on 
his own high character to shield himself from injurious aspersions, 
and cares not, seemingly, what people may think of those whom 
he has so suddenly deserted. What have they done? Speak out, 
Mr. Gladstone, like an Englishman, and let us know. For if they 
have done nothing, and you continue to agree with their prin- 
ciples, it is of still greater importance you should be found by 
their side now than even when they were in office. 

And here we must notice two statements that have been put 
forward, the one in defence of Mr. Gladstone for not joining Lord 
Derby, the other justifying him for making an alliance with Lord 
Palmerston. Both, however, are so unworthy either of a patriotic 
statesman, or an intellectual being, that we shall dismiss them 
very briefly. It is said, in the first place, that the sacrifice de- 
manded of Mr. Gladstone before he could become one of Lord 
Derby’s Government, was nothing less than the sacrifice of his 
antipathy to Mr. Disraeli. Now mind, we believe that antipathy, 
always very much exaggerated, to have, by this time, totally dis- 
appeared ; but even had it not, will any man, with the slightest 
appreciation of the gravity and dignity of statesmanship, pretend, 
for one moment, to accept this reason as sufficient? For let us 
consider all that Mr. Gladstone’s obstinate isolation meant. It 
meant, in fact, nothing less than the indefinite prolongation of that 
parliamentary anarchy which has existed since 1846. It may seem 
a bold assertion, but we say it with confidence, that if, at the first 
formation of Lord Derby’s Government, Mr. Gladstone had come 
forward frankly and lent the whole moral weight of his character 
(now, alas! how much impaired), and the force of his matchless 
eloquence to the new Administration, Lord Derby would have been 
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in office at this moment, at the head of the most powerful and 
compact Government since the days of Sir Robert Peel. The 


clergy would have been zealous at the elections; and enough at 


least. would have been done to turn the scale. A Govstinent 80 
constituted would have gone on gathering strength, and gradually 
absorbing into its ranks all the younger talent of the House. It 
would have then been in a position to settle the church-rate 


question without settling the Church, To send Mr, Dilwhyn to 


the rightabout, To preserve our smaller constituencies, and inde- 


pendent minor interests from being swamped. And, generally, to 
carry out all those principles which constitute Mr. Gladstone’s 
creed. The country was more favourably inclined to the idea of a 
Conservative Administration than it had been for years; and as 
strength begets respect, much of the satire which has been levelled 


at Conservative opinions would have been silenced, and all the 


more timid class of partizans would have ventured to declare them- 
selves. Mr. Gladstone is a Conservative; all this it was in his 
power to accomplish for Conservatism; are we to believe, then, 
for one instant, that any personal feeling towards an individual 
could have been weighed in his mind with the consummation of 


such glorious results, ‘and been allowed to prevail against it? He 


must be a good- natured friend, indeed, who says this in defence of 


Mr. Gladstone. 

The second of the two statements we have mentioned is this, 
that in taking office under Lord Palmerston Mr. Gladstone is not 
doing violence to his Conservative sympathies, because Lord 
Derby had once offered Lord Palmerston a share in his own Admi- 


nistration. Those persons who can gravely make use of such an 
argument as this must either have a singularly slender stock of 
political knowledge themselves, or else a most unmitigated con- 
lala for the understandings of their hearers. Let us grant, for 
the sake of illustration, that the present is a Conservative Govern- 
ment, and let us suppose that at some future date Mr, Cobden 


should be entrusted with the formation of a Ministry. Would 
it be any justification of Conservatives who went over to Mr. 
Cobden that he had been offered the Board of Trade by Lord 
Palmerston ? Placed in this light, a child can see the absurdity 
of the argument in question. “But even let us go further, and 


grant that Lord Derby’s overtures to Lord Palmerston are to be 


accepted as a token that his Lords ship believed in the covert Con- 
servatism of the noble Viscount, and that he did not try to catch 
him merely for the sake of silencing himself and his followers. 
What then? Lord Palmerston, alone, separated from the Whig- 
Radical crew, and working in harness with Conservatives on each 
side of him, is-a very different man from Lord Palmerston, at the 
head of a Miuistry formed for the express purpose of coneiliating 
the Radicals. A Cabinet formed of such heterogeneous maaterials 
as the present one must be estimated by the newest and most 
startling feature it presents. That it is which must obviously 
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give the differential form and colour to its deliberations. If the 
Radical element does not do this, the Radical Party will simply 
have been bought and sold ; and if Mr. Gladstone chooses to shelter 
himself behind any such unworthy stratagem, he is at liberty to 


do so. But we do not believe a word of it. The present Cabinet is, 
for the time being, a Radical Cabinet. There is no shutting our 
eyes to the fact. Lord John Russell has long shown himself utterly 
reckless on the subject. Lord Palmerston is the last of his name, 
and the deluge will not come in his time. The Dukes of New- 


castle and Somerset, and the Earl of Granville, are mere instra- 


ments. Mr. Gladstone stands alone; and to justify his aecept- 
ance of office under Lord Palmerston by the offer once made to 
that nobleman by Lord Derby is an absurdity that could only 
have been bred in some academic brain remote from public affairs, 
and unacquainted with the conversation of mankind. 


There remains, indeed, one consideration which has probably 


weighed with Mr. Gladstone more than any that we have hitherto 


discussed. We mean the behaviour of his intimate political friends 
who have refused to re-unite themselves with the old Conservative 
Party. But much as that example may have influenced Mr. 
Gladstone, his obedience to it is only another form of that weakness 


which we have already described as unworthy of him. Although 


a more amiable, it is not a less unmanly failing, to stifle our con- 
viction for the sake of private friendships than to do so for the 
sake of private enmities. The principle is the same in each case. 
If it was in Mr. Gladstone’s power to have rehabilitated the Con- 
servative Party, it was just as criminal in him to have been with- 
held from doing so by love of Mr. Sidney Herbert, as by hate of 
Mr. Benjamin Disraeli. There is nota pin to choose between the 
two motives. If, indeed, both had co-existed in his mind, some 
allowance might have been made for human infirmity, subjected 
to so potent a pressure. But, as we have already stated, we 
believe there is no doubt that Mr. Gladstone has declared his 
willingness “to forget and forgive” all that had formerly taken 
; ‘ ’ o,¢ os 
place between himself and the Leader of the Opposition. Even 
were it not so, we could only extenuate his conduct. To justify it 
on such grounds would be as impossible in political morality, as 
it would be fatal to the character of statesmanship. But we deny 
the one allegation as a matter of fact, and we wholly repudiate 


the binding foree of the other. If the rest of the gentlemen who 


broke off from the Conservative connection in 1846 had not yet 
found a Party with whom they can heartily coalesce, what was that 
to Mr. Gladstone ? He had found one. He bad begun, though 
somewhat late, to recognize the obvious truth that Free Trade 
was not a great question of Constitutional politics; that those 
who differed upon that point need differ upon no other; and 
that there was no valid reason why the unanimity which prevailed 


in the Conservative body before that question was mooted should 
not exist again now that it is settled. If, indeed, in the 
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course of the Free-trade agitation, certain politicians became 
conscious that the bonds of union once being broken, and Party 
obedience suspended, their minds were taking a longer flight, 
and becoming aware of other and deeper differences which had 
before lain dormant, that might be a very good reason for their 
acting as they have done ; but it is none at all for Mr. Gladstone. 
His mind has undergone nothing of the sort. His recent con- 
duct has shown that on all Constitutional questions he is still the 
Tory member for Newark. If his old companions have drifted 
away from their moorings, is that any reason why he should throw 
his own opinions overboard in order to drift after them? This 
is, indeed, to elevate the means above the end—the person above 
the principle—the private pledge above the public good, to a 
childish and effeminate degree. 

Mr. Gladstone may rest assured that if he does not win the 
applause of his contemporaries, he will hardly find any compen- 
sation in the verdict of posterity. His conduct has been utterly 
at variance with those plain, common-sense maxims, which are 
part of an Englishman’s nature: he has only escaped the epithet 
of dishonourable by a tacit confession of moral weakness. Those 
who do not believe him indifferent to political truth, can only 
avoid scepticism by taking refuge in superstitious credulity : 
credo quia impossibile est must be the sentiment on which the y 
fall back ; and we need not ask how long a statesman’s reputation 
is likely to endure in England, which rests upon so unpopular a 
basis. Every allowance has been made for him that could be 
made. His unpopular policy, and his unpopular votes; his 
studious isolation of himself from the sympathies and under- 
standing of his fellow-men ; the apparent pleasure which he took 
in perplexing the simple, and deceiving the single-minded, have 
all been repeatedly condoned, when we thought upon the sple ndid 
abilities, the rare accomplishments, and the hidden integrity, 
which seemed to make it presumptuous to judge him. But we 
venture to predict that Mr. Gladstone has now reached the limit 
of British forbearance. Those who profit most by his latest ex- 
hibition of caprice do not conceal their contempt for it. Those 
whom he has injured so deeply, and disappointed so causelessly, 
can never put faith in him again. They have been trifled with, 
played with, and abandoned as a suitor abandons his mistress 
when he hears that the vessel bearing home her fortune has gone 
to the bottom of the sea. They have been, in a word, made 
fools of ; and they are not the men to forget it. The wounds 
and divisions of twelve long years were gradually healing: the 
Conservative Party had once more begun to put forth leaves and 
fruit, and wave its branches over the land; popular sympathy 
was enlisted i in its favour; and the confidence ‘end affection of the 
most popular and exemplary Sovereign that has ruled Great Bri- 
tain for centuries was bestowed upon it: but one thing was 
wanting to ensure the young and growing fabric against the in- 
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extinguishable jealousy of the Whig houses, and the restless 
discontent of the manufacturing Radicals; but one thing was 
wanting to save Queen Victoria from a repetition of the in- 
sults inflicted on her grandfather by the Revolution potentates : 
that one thing was, that the chosen representative of the most 
Conservative constituency in England should have the moral 
courage to join a Conservative Administration! And yet that 
one thing could not be done. And what reason, we ask, for the 
twentieth time, could be assigned for not doing it? None, or 
worse than none. Either none, or else such as either Mr. Glad- 
stone, or any man of one-tenth of his ability or honesty, should 
be ashamed to own. If, then, this splendid opportunity has been 
lost, this promising enterprise shattered by downright, unqualified 
capriciousness, it is difficult indeed to overrate the just indigna- 
tion which all Conservatives must entertain towards the slave of 
such womanish vanity, and such emasculate fastidiousness. 


If parts allure thee, think how Gladstone shined, 
The wisest, brightest, weakest of mankind, 


will henceforward express the idea which the world at large will 
entertain of the present Chancellor of the Exchequer ; and he 
who might at once have aspired to be Premier will now become 
nothing but a proverb. 

Why is all this? What is really the peculiarity of this remark- 
able man which has made him, in turn, the hope of so many 
parties, and the deceiver of all? We are not going to overload 
this essay with biographical data, which are to be found i in a dozen 
books of reference, rand we shall, therefore, only remind our readers 
that Mr. Gladstone entered Parliament in 1832, as member for 
Newark, the pocket borough of the Duke of Newcastle. He was 
then in his twenty-third year: had taken the highest honours at 
Oxford, and was, as Lord Macaulay said of him seven years after- 
wards, “the hope of those stern, unbending Tories who follow, 
reluctantly and mutinously, a leader, whose “experience and elo. 
quence are indispensable to them, but whose cautious temper and 
moderate opinions they abhor.” His theological opinions imme- 
diately took the tone of that Anglican Catholicism, the revival of 
which, in the English Church, was almost coincident with his entry 
into Parliament. And it was in 1838, when the Tract agitation 
was at its height, that he brought out his celebrated work on the 
relations between Church and “State. In 1841 he became Vice- 
President, and afterwards President, of the Board of Trade, under 
Sir Robert Peel. In 1845 he resigned his post, in consequence of 
Sir Robert’s Maynooth Grant. And in the same year he forfeited 
the confidence of the Duke of Newcastle, and his seat for Newark, 
on account of a pamphlet which he published on Recent Commercial 
Legislation, defending the commercial policy of Sir Robert Peel, 
but still declaring that Free Trade was “impracticable.” He 
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remained out of Parliament till 1847, thus escaping the grand Corn- 
law battle, and when he returned there, it was as the representative 
of his present constituency. His conduct since that time must be 
pretty fresh in our readers’ minds. The interest which he took in 
the Gorham case, showing itself in a letter on the Royal Supremacy 
addressed to the Bishop of London in 1850; his letter to Dr. Skin- 
ner, in 1851, on the functions of laymen in the Church ; his 
speech on the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill; his determined oppo- 
sition to the Divorce Bill; and last, but not least, certain 
notorious passages in his Homeric volumes,—all point alike to 
the predominant propensity of his mind. “I always thought 
he was a priest at heart,” said old Tonson of Addison. And 
without a shadow of disrespect to the clergy, we must frankly state 
our conviction that one reason why Mr. Gladstone has not long 
ago been Prime Minister, is that he is so admirably fitted to be 
Primate. No arguments, of course, can prove such an assertion 
as this. Its truth, if it be true, is rather to be felt, than received 
as a demonstration. But it is an impression that sinks deeper 
and deeper into our minds the more we read and the more we 
listen to Mr. Gladstone. There is a clerical frame of mind, as 
well as a legal frame of mind, or a military frame of mind. Ina 
clergyman it is proper and praiseworthy, and we seldom see a first- 
rate clergyman without it. It is peculiar to no class. We have 
observed it in churchmen of the broadest type, and most muscular 
principles, as well as in the boniest Tractarian or most unctuous 
Calvinist. It is a common thing to hear that clergymen are bad 
men of business. They are particularly apt to forget to con- 
sider in what light their conduct will appear to others. When 
they address themselves to worldly matters there is an air of con- 
straint about them. They are so impressed with the idea that 
their kingdom is not of this world, that they quite forget how 
often the “kingdom of other men is. We know, of course, there 
is a pretty numerous class of men who remain, after ordination, 
exactly what they were before. But, except in very rare in- 
stances indeed, these are worse, not better, than their fellows. 
The average good sort of clergyman is enveloped in a peculiar 
atmosphere which defies definition, but is felt by all who approach 
within a certain distance of him. Everything in his mind radiates 
from his Church as a grand centre of the universe. With some 
the Church means one “thing, and with some, another; but with 
all it is the monopolizing idea. Poetry, politics, science, war, 
and peace, are all scanned by him with a jealous eye, looking 
steadily to their bearings on this great omphalie point. His conver 
sation, though he never mention the word Church—and we are 
not now alluding to those silly young fellows who are perpetually 
talking about it—is pervaded by a certain indefinite flavour that 
lets you know at once to whom you are speaking. It is not that 


his mind is narrow, so much as that it is close. Not that he over- 
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rates the value of spiritual things, but that he has lost the faculty 
of apprehending the value of things temporal. He is consequently 
2 bad judge, for the most part, of political or constitutional ques- 
tions; either adhering blindly to a certain traditional code, or 
plunging wildly, and without a compass, into the various contro- 
versies of the ‘day, where he is not only often lost himself, but 
helps to lose others. 

Now a considerable amount of this clerical j@0¢ may be ob- 
served in Mr. Gladstone. He has an air of the cloister. There 
is in him very little of that peculiar practical excellence which 
Englishmen express by saying that Mr. Thompson is “a man of 
the world. ” He judges of polities far too much from the church- 
man’s point of view. The ties of party, the balance of the con- 
stitution, the graduation of society, the sanctity of law, central- 
ization and local administration, are not any of them subjects on 
which we should anticipate a great speech from Mr. Gladstone. 
We cannot imagine him grappling with such a theme, for instance, 
as the expediency of life-peerages, or delivering a masterly disser- 
tation on the admission of judges to Parliament. He looks— 
whether over or under these questions different minds will deter- 
mine differently—but he does not look at them. And when he 
' has to speak upon them his heart does not seem in his work. 

There is always danger, moreover, that his views of Foreign Policy 

should be affected by this clerkly temperament. It “js noto- 

rious that during the Russian war a large party in England 

secretly detested the cause in which we were fighting, on 
| the ground that we were helping a nation of infidels against 
a branch of the Catholic Church. Persons who thought in 
this way belonged to Mr. Gladstone’s school, and it was more 
than whispered that Mr. Gladstone shared their sentiments. 
Thus he has all his life stood more or less aloof from those 
influences by which public men in this country are, for the most 
part, regulated. He has contracted a habit of ranking things first 
which they rank second, and of ranking things second “whieh 
they rank first. He is a Conservative, clearly just as the majority 
of clergymen are Conservatives. But he is scarcely a practical 
Conservative. He does not consider it the first duty of a Con- 
servative statesman to consider how legislation will affect the 
constitution of the country. He would not, of course, say this. 
Perhaps even he is not conscious of it. But we fear that he 
thinks far more of the special interests of one branch of the con- 
stitution than he does of the whole, forgetting that unless the 
whole is safe the parts cannot long flourish. This is thoroughly 
the Churchman’s view. To him it matters comparatively little 
that democracy triumph, that our dockyards be stripped of their 
workmen, that we lose both our ancient and sober form of 
freedom at home, and our glorious prestige abroad, so that he be 


not offended by the spectacle of evangelical bishops. We speak 
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246 Mr. Gladstone. 
not in mere bitterness. The conduct of the clergy on public 
occasions for many years past completely justifies this language. 
We believe as strongly as any man in the catholic character of 
the Church of England. We would do much to preserve her 
catholic ritual and ordinances in their integrity. But the High 


Churchmen (with Mr. Gladstone at their head) go the wrong way 


to work to accomplish this object, and that they will find out 
when it is too late. They can do nothing except by working 
steadily in connection with a political party. Yet they will not 
consent to the only conditions on which party can be conducted. 


Thus for many years Mr, Gladstone has been led to under- 


estimate the importance of party obligations: to allow the general 

olitical aims of the constitutional party in this country to drop 
into a subordinate position in his mind, and to forget the impor- 
tance of keeping together a compact and unanimous body of men 


pledged to the preservation of all our essential institutions. 


He has wandered quite away from this point of view; and that 
he has been wrong in so doing may be inferred, we think, from 
the fact that he has quite lost that hold upon the House of Com- 
mons which his talents would have entitled him to exercise. 


It is to be remarked also that Mr. Gladstone is, to some extent, 


wanting in other less purely intellectual qualities, the absence of 


which is an unquestionable drawback to any man who aspires 
to political leadership in England. W alpole, North, Pitt, Fox, 
Canning, Peel, Palmerston, “Disraeli, have all an element of 


geniality, a breadth of temperament, a careless consciousness of 
power, a love of mischief, a spice of devilry, so to speak, in their 


composition, which wins upon the confidence of Englishmen. 
Mr. Gladstone is too much of the good boy who sits “quiet for 
fear of tearing his clothes. We never hear of him in con- 
nection with popular sports. If he had ever been known to 


commit a faux pas of any description, we think he would 


have been more popular. We should doubt if he cared much 
for claret. We can fancy him dining at two o’clock, and 
having an egg with his tea. We assure our readers that we 
know nothing whatever of Mr. Gladstone’s private habits. We 


have not bribed either his cook or his butler to arrive at these 
results. We merely give utterance to what we imagine to be the 


general impression concerning him. “ He is a priest at heart,” 
and too cosmopolitan for us. He never gives utterance to any of 
those passionate outbursts of feeling on some great national crisis, 
which live in the popular memory. He is a member, he would 


tell you, of a greater nation than England. He bows before a 


law more sacred than the British constitution. His country is 


not bounded by the sea, nor his glories limited to the exploits of 
two insignificant islands. So be it. He may occupy a loftier 
eminence, he may be inspired by purer motives than the gro- 


velling Englishman to whom King, Lords, and Commons, is a 
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precious inheritance, and the sanctity of his native soil a privi- 


lege to die for. He may be a wiser man, a more sublime philoso- 
pher, and a better Christian, but he is many, many degrees inferior 
as an English statesman. 

Mr. Gladstone’s changes of opinion have been remarkable even 


in these days of change. But we think little of that, except as 
testifying to a mental acwggen | of the man. Up to 1845 he 


was a declared Protectionist, and in 1847 he was a Free-Trader. 
In 1840 he was a High Churchman of the most uncompromising 
school; combining the doctrinal views of Dr. Pusey, with the 


economic theory of Arnold. Long ago he declared himself to 


have abandoned this position. He has changed his opinions on 


the admission of the Jews to Parliament, and exhibited remarkable 
vacillation on the question of Maynooth. But of all this we 
complain very little. His mind has been passing out of the 


logical phase into the practical—at least, we are willing to give 


him the benefit of this supposition, But under present circum. 


stances we do not find fault with him because he has changed 
his opinions, but because he has not. We do not find fault 
with him for joiming the Cabinet of Lord Palmerston; but 


for joining the Cabinet of Lord Palmerston, thinking as he does 
upon Ecclesiastical and Parliamentary Reform. It is, however, 


characteristic of Mr. Gladstone, and thoroughly in accordance with 
our previous remarks upon him, that he himself should have seen 
nothing odd in the proceeding. He could not comprehend that 
the opposition to his return at Oxford could arise from any motive 


but spite. He could not, for the life of him, see that he had 


done anything extraordinary ; anything calculated to startle, alarm, 


or disgust a Conservative constituency; or to put the confidence 
even of his friends to the severest test. All this he was incapable 
of understanding. And it is just this want of sympathy, this 


incapacity for placing himself in the position of another person, 
and of looking at himself from without, that will, we are con- 
fident, ever prove fatal to Mr. Gladstone’s success in a representa- 
tive system of government. 

It is a curious piece of inconsistency in Mr. Gladstone’s cha- 
racter, that with all this mental perversity, he is, if we mistake 
not, a timid rather than a confident politician. He sees principles 


with great distinctness, but wants the moral firmness to act upon 
them. He is, like many very logically minded men, suspicious 
of his own intellect. He is afraid to trust to it, and places 
himself in the hands of other people in every way inferior to 
himself, His sword is so sharp that he is afraid to use it for fear 


of cutting his fingers. So he borrows the blunter weapons of his 
friends, Sidney Herbert and the Duke of Newcastle. Metaphor 


apart, Mr. Gladstone evidently saw clearly enough at one time 
that it was his duty to join the Conservative Party under Lord 
Derby. But when that conclusion threatened to separate him 
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i from his friends, he shunned the responsibility of acting upon it. 
He could not believe he could be right. All reason certainly was 
for it. But were not people sometimes the dupes of reason ? 
Was it possible that this plain and straightforward course of 
ni conduct was also the right course? Was he not deceiving 
himself? So the golden opportunity was lost. And then Mr, 1 
H | Gladstone did exactly the same thing over again, only positively 
instead of negatively. As he had distrusted his own confidence 
t in Lord Derby, so he resolved to distrust his own want of con- 
i) fidence in Lord Palmerston. He had been heard to say he was t 
the most unprincipled Minister he had ever known. But still 
people must not trust too much to their impressions. He pre- I" 
ferred the impressions of two other gentlemen, and if he did \j 
wrong in joining the Cabinet, why then he persuaded himself | 
that they were to blame and not he. 

Mr. Gladstone’s oratory is what we should expect from his cha- 
racter. He is a true orator, and he therefore never fails to per- 
suade us he is in earnest. He is listened to with pleasure, for } 
he has all the graces and refinement of an accomplished English 
gentleman. He is brimful of those allusions which the House 
of Commons still loves. He speaks with sufficient dbonhomie 
and good-humour. His elocution is nearly perfect: his argument, 
as may be supposed, is always admirable; and when the subject 
suits him, he can rise to a high pitch of eloquence, grave and 
severe, but extremely dignified and effective. But he does not 
penetrate his audience. He is seldom or never interrupted by 
great bursts of cheering. He never speaks with the weight of a 
man who has a party at his back; and he speaks as if he felt 
this. He addresses an admiring, but not a sympathizing audience. 
He stands, as it were, upon a solitary eminence, enchaining the 
crowd below by the fascination of his presence and the beauty and 
force of his language. But when he has done, up rises one of 
themselves, who shares their passions and their prejudices, has led 
them in many a hard struggle, and has borne the stings of de- 
feat and the triumph of success in their company, and with half 
the genius produces threefold the enthusiasm. Yet his support in 
a debate is eagerly sought after. “ Will Gladstone speak?” is 
an inquiry anxiously repeated in the course of every important 
discussion. To have had Gladstone on their side is sufficient by 
itself to prevent the beaten party being laughed at. It is felt 
that the cause which he defends cannot, at least, be ridiculous. 
But, after all, the respect which is thus accorded to him as a man ) 
of genius is not worth so very much in the political market. He \3 
can make an opponent look very small for the time being, and ) 
therefore, of course, it is best to have him on our own side. But | 
the value of his presence in the Cabinet is very disproportionate 
to his utility as a speaker; and as even this, owing to the causes 
we have mentioned, is not so great as it might be, we cannot be- q 
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lieve that any sacrifices displeasing to the Radical party are likely 
to be made for his sake. 

We cannot say we were surprised at the opposition which Mr. 
Gladstone encountered in the University of Oxford; and we will 
add, that we never read a lamer defence than that put forward in 
his letter to his constituents. With his vote against the Amend- 
ment to the Address, he had discharged his duty to Lord Derby ! 
What duty? He either owed Lord Derby nothing, or he owed 
him a great deal more. And the younger members of the Uni- 
versity, who are, as yet, strangers to party strife, and whose ad- 
miration or dislike, however mistaken, is usually generous and 
sincere, showed pretty plainly what they thought of the matter. 
The instincts of seven or eight hundred cultivated and high- 
spirited young men are not to be despised, as Mr. Punch perhaps 
may some day discover. Our own opinion is, that a Conservative 
constituency ought to be represented by a Conservative ; and that it 
is desirable, even from the Whig point of view, that Oxford should 
remain a Conservative constituency. The days are coming when 
a nucleus of healthy and philosophic Conservatism will be an in- 
valuable blessing to this country, and Oxford has every qualifi- 
cation for supplying it. But if the traditions of the place are to 
be whistled down the wind as they have been of late—if the mise- 
rable fiction by which Mr. Gladstone imposes on himself be 
allowed to impose on the University—if a prominent member of a 
Cabinet composed of Whigs, Radicals, and Low Churchmen, be 
considered a sufficiently good Conservative to represent Oxford, 
there is an end of the matter. But if the genius loci is to be 
expelled from the gardens and the halls he has so long inhabited, 
we are sorry it should be done so dirtily. 

The old argument that a member is not a delegate, has, of 
course, been pressed into the service of Mr. Gladstone’s sup- 
porters. It is one that we would not undervalue. But a child 
will see that a limit must be drawn somewhere. If a member for 
Birmingham voted for the re-imposition of the corn-laws, his con- 
stituents could hardly be called on to re-elect him, because he was 
not a delegate, and had a right to judge for himself what was best 
for the interests of the entire nation. This anti-delegate argu- 
ment, if pushed too far, would tend to results subversive of our 
representative system. If we do not allow that interests are to be, 
to some extent, represented, we fall back upon the theory of 
numbers. If we do allow it, we must also allow that when a 
member fails to represent the interests, for the sake of which he 
was returned, he has forfeited his claim to sit for the locality which 
returned him. Whether or no Mr. Gladstone’s conduct be in- 
consistent with the promotion of those interests which the Uni- 
versity of Oxford is supposed, even in the estimation of Mr, 
Gladstone’s own supporters, to embody, those gentlemen must 
determine for themselves. But on a candid review of his be. 
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haviour, and his opportunities during the last eighteen months, 


we think it is perfectly monstrous to accuse all those persons who 


do think it inconsistent with those interests, of mere paltry spite. It 
is nonsense, moreover, to appeal to the maxim, Semel electus, semper 
eligatur, when no occasion has arisen for a century and a half of 
testing its adaptability to circumstances. The University has re- 


turned a succession of Tory representatives from the Revolution 


downwards. No oceasion ever arose when the propriety of the 
maxim could be called in question. When Sir Robert Peel made 
up his mind to concede the Roman Catholic claims, he had the 


decency to resign his seat, and we must confess, that our opinion 
of Mr. Gladstone’s good taste and good sense would have been 


spared a considerable shock had he followed his example. But we 


must positively refuse to be bound, in these days of political tran- 


sition, by any such venerable maxim as that quoted by the Dean of 
Christchurch ; and if circumstances are ever to be allowed to in- 
terrupt its application, we can scarcely conceive of any more quali- 
fied to do so than those under which Mr. Gladstone recently 
presented himself. 


We can only live in hope that the example of Mr. Gladstone’s 
conduct may not operate with fatal effect upon the rising gene- 
ration of statesmen. We cannot refuse the shelter of the pre- 
cedent which it affords to the dishonest and unscrupulous, any 
more than we can to the virtuous and conscientious politician. 


For the future, when any notorious act of tergiversation is per- 


petrated in Parliament, “I am only doing what Mr. Gladstone 
did,” will shut our mouths at once. That Mr. Gladstone should 
not have foreseen the bad use to which his example might be 
turned is characteristic of him, but is not the less deplorable to 
us. However, we have unburdened our minds— 


a flere et meminisse relictum est.” 
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TENNYSON’S IDYLLS OF THE KING. 


Tuts volume has been eagerly anticipated, and will, doubtless, be 
warmly welcomed. Those who read it once will not improbably 


think that it falls short, both in plan and execution, of the expec- 


tation it has excited; but, if we may judge by our own experience, 
one or more subsequent perusals will leave them entirely reconciled 
to both; and we believe that even Mr. Tennyson’s greatest depre- 
ciators will find more both to amuse and impress them, and less 
at which they can carp and sneer, than in any previous offspring 


of his genius, Many persons, doubtless, have expected this poem 


to prove a completion of the epic hinted at in the introduction to 


the Morte d’ Arthur, and to embrace the most effective of the 

eycle of Arthurian legends, not unillumined by glimpses of the 

hilosophic spirit which is a certain passport to the favour of a 

ae class of Mr. Tennyson’s readers. He has, we found 
e 


such an undertaking as unmanageable as it was judged to be, both 


by Milton and Coleridge, and has consulted both his ease and his 
popularity by versifying only such stories as touched his fancy, 
without any plan of weaving them into a collected whole, and 
without any pretence of allegoric or philosophic meaning. 

We will give an analysis of the poems, and afterwards proceed 


to any remarks which may suggest themselves as to their style, 


their ethical significance, or the general characteristics of their 
author. The book contains four Idylls—as he has chosen to 
denominate them—but which would be more properly called 
“ Legends,” inasmuch as they have nothing in common with his 
pastoral or domestic pieces, and are more or less faithful repro- 
ductions of some of the old chivalric romances concerning King 


Arthur’s Court or family. Geraint, the first legend, relates the 
manner in which one of the Knights of the Round Table tests the 
affection of his wife Enid. The story recalls, in a slight degree, 
that of Burd Helen—familiar, probably, to most of our readers 
by the picture of Mr. Windus. Queen Guinevere, during a 
hunting excursion, has been insulted by the follower of an un- 
known knight, whose name she has demanded as he rides by, and 
Geraint, who is in attendance on her, vows to ride after him and 
compel him to disclose it. He “marks him down” in a village 
where there are two castles—one “ white from the mason’s hand,” 
the other old and ruinous. The unknown knight and his train 
disappear in the former. Geraint, after vainly seeking entertain- 
ment in the village, where every one is absorbed in an approaching 
tournament to be given by the lord of the newer stronghold, is 
hospitably received in the other. Here is a piece of Preraphaelite 
description :— 
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“Then rode Geraint into the castle court, 
His charger trampling many a prickly star 
Of sprouted thistle on the broken stones. 
He look’d and saw that all was ruinous. 
Here stood a shatter’d archway plumed with fern ; 
And here had fall’n a great part of a tower, 
Whole, like a crag that tumbles from the cliff, 
And like a crag was gay with wilding flowers : 
And high above a piece of turret stair, 
Worn by the feet that now were silent, wound 
Bare to the sun, and monstrous ivy-stems 
Claspt the gray walls with hairy-fibred arms, 
And suck’d the joining of the stones, and look’d 
A knot, beneath, of snakes, aloft, a grove.” 


The succeeding passage is one of the most beautiful in the 
volume, and the song with which our extract concludes is especially 
characteristic of Mr. Tennyson :— 


“ And while he waited in the castle court, 
The voice of Enid, Yniol’s daughter, rang 
Clear thro’ the open casement of the Hall, 
Singing ; and as the sweet voice of a bird, 
Heard by the lander in a lonely isle, 
Moves him to think what kind of bird it is 
That sings so delicately clear, and make 
Conjecture of the plumage and the form ; 
So the sweet voice of Enid moved Geraint ; 
And made him like a man abroad at morn 
When first the liquid note beloved of men 
Comes flying over many a windy wave 
To Britain, and in April suddenly 
Breaks from a coppice gemm’d with green and red, 
And he suspends his converse with a friend, 
Or it may be the labour of his hands, 
To think or say, ‘ there is the nightingale ; 
So fared it with Geraint, who thought and said, 
‘ Here, by God’s grace, is the one voice for me.’ ” 


“Tt chanced the song that Enid sang was one 
Of Fortune and her wheel, and Enid sang: 


“¢Turn, Fortune, turn thy wheel and lower the proud ; 
Turn thy wild wheel thro’ sunshine, storm, and cloud ; 
Thy wheel and thee we neither love nor hate. 


“Turn, Fortune, turn thy wheel with smile or frown ; 
With that wild wheel we go not up or down; 
Our hoard is little, but our hearts are great. 


“¢Smile and we smile, the lords of many lands ; 
Frown and we smile, the lords of our own hands ; 
For man is man and master of his fate. 


“‘Turn, turn thy wheel above the staring crowd ; 
Thy wheel and thou are shadows in the cloud ; 
Thy wheel and thee we neither love nor hate.’ ” 


Geraint’s enemy proves to be his host’s nephew, and the author 
of his ruined fortunes. As no one can tilt in the tournament 
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“except the lady he loves best be there,” Geraint, who has fallen 
in love, after knightly fashion, at first sight, asks the hand of 
Enid in marriage. He is accepted ; ; vanquishes his enemy in the 
tournament, and compels him to reveal his name. Then, accom- 
panied by Yniol, he brings his bride to the Queen, who, according 
to an old promise, provides the lady with suitable attire, and 
becomes her attached friend. All goes well, till rumours of the 
Queen’s amour with Lancelot begin to ft about the Court. 
Geraint, in consequence, quits Caezieon for his own province, 
under pretext of wishing to subdue the rebels who infest his 
borders; but when there, he forgets all his warlike promises in 
the sunshine of his wife’s beauty, and becomes the talk of his 
people 
“ As of a prince whose manhood was all gone, 
And molten down in mere uxoriousness,” 


Enid is too bashful to tell him, and he attributes her sadness to 
regret for some lover whom she has left behind at Caerleon. One 
morning, as she watches him asleep, she accuses herself half 
aloud of being “no true wife,” since she fails to warn him of the 
slur on his reputation. He overhears and misinterprets the words. 
To try her obedience he orders his charger, and bids her ride before 
him without speaking a word, whatever may happen. She takes 
the mean dress in which he first saw her, and rides on. Soon she 
espies three “ caitiffs”” in ambuscade—and turns, “ timidly firm,’ 
to warn him. He scolds her; overthrows the bandits, and makes 
her drive the horses laden with their armour. Another ambuscade 
occurs with precisely similar result, and Geraint is somewhat 
mollified to see Enid’s trouble in guiding the six horses through 
the rugged paths. Next occurs an adventure, introduced by an 
exquisite bit of description,—scriptural in its simplicity :— 


“ So thro’ the green gloom of the wood they past, 
And issuing under open heavens beheld 
A little town with towers, upon a rock, 
And close beneath, a meadow gemlike ‘chased 
In the brown wild, and mowers mowing in it : 
And down a rocky pathway from the place 
There came a fair-hair’d youth, that in his hand 
Bare victual for the mowers: and Geraint 
Had ruth again on Enid looking pale : 
Then, moving downward to the meadow ground, 
He, when the fair-hair’d youth came by him, said, 
' Friend, let her eat ; the damsel is so faint.’ 
‘ Yea, willingly,’ replied the youth ; ‘and you, 
My lord, eat also, tho’ the fare is coarse, 
And only meet for mowers ;’ then set down 
His basket, and dismounting on the sward 
They let the horses graze, and ate themselves. 
And Enid took a little delicately, 
Less having stomach for it than desire 
To close with her lord’s pleasure ; but Geraint 
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Ate all the mowers’ victual unawares, 

And when he found all empty, was amazed ; 
And ‘ Boy,’ said he, ‘I have eaten all, but take 
A horse and arms for guerdon ; choose the best.” 
He, reddening in extremity of delight, 

* My lord, you overpay me fifty-fold.’ 

* You will . all the wealthier,’ cried the Prince. 
‘I take it as free gift, then,’ said the boy, 

‘Not guerdon ; for myself can easily, 

While your good damsel rests, return, and fetch 
Fresh victual for these mowers of our Earl ; 

For these are his, and all the field is his, 

And I myself am his ; and I will tell him 

How great a man you are: he loves to know 
When men of mark are in his territory : 

And he will have you to his palace here, 

And serve you costlier than with mowers’ fare.’ ” 


The lord of the territory proves to be Earl Limours, a rejected 
suitor of Enid’s, who, seeing the state of affairs, avec une perspica- 
cité brutale, renews his suit, and secretly offers her to surprise and 
imprison Geraint. She warns her husband, and next day they 
start early, Enid being still enjoined to keep silence under all cir- 
cumstances. Soon she sees a cloud of 


“ Dust, and the points of lances bicker in it,” 


and warns Geraint by a wordless signal. Charging, he routs 
the whole troop, but gets wounded and bleeds unawares, so as 
speedily to fall from his horse by the roadside. She binds his 
wound with her veil, and remains weeping by him. Before long 
there comes up the lawless Earl Doorm, and orders both to his 
castle. Geraint lies in the hall, tended by his wife, and, recover- 
ing, feels her warm tears falling on his face, but, still unconvinced, 
lies still and feigns death. The Earl returns from his foray, and, 
having fed, inspects his prisoners. Smitten with Enid’s beauty, he 
offers her marriage ; jests at her sorrow for her dead husband, and 
irritated by her continued refusal to eat, or accept a new dress, or 
do anything but lament her loss, he smites her on the cheek. 
Enid, feeling 
“*he had not dared to do it, 


Except he surely knew my lord was dead,’ 
Sent forth a sudden, sharp, and bitter cry,” 


Geraint, unable longer to endure the situation, starts up, and 
with one blow severs the Earl’s head from his body, putting all the 
retainers to flight. They ride home reconciled; are met by “ Edyrn, 
son of Nudd,” who has been improved by Geraint’s former victory 


over him, and is now a Knight of the Round Table; and Geraint, 


returning to Devon, extinguishes the popular discontents, and lives 
in perfect love and confidence till his time arrives for dying in 
battle against the heathen. 

With the story of “ Vivien” many of our readers are familiar 
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through the graceful episode in Mr. Matthew Arnold’s poem of 
Tristan and Iseult. It has no variety of incident like the one of 
which we have just given an account, and is wholly confined to 
a description of the feminine wiles by which the lady extracts 
Merlin’s secret from him. Mr. Tennyson describes her as the 
tntrigante par excellence at Caerleon, and as having tried her lures 
upon Arthur himself,— 


“Tt made the laughter of an afternoon 
That Vivien should attempt the blameless King.” 


With Merlin she is more successful, and when there “ fell upon 
him a deep melancholy,” and he sails to the Breton shore and the 
woods of Broceliande, she follows him to learn the charm,— 


“The which if any wrought on any one 
With woven paces and with waving arms, 
The man so wrought on ever seem’d to lie 
Closed in the four walls of a hollow tower, 
eee wana and he lay as dead 
And lost to life and use and name and fame.” 


It is needless to say that Vivien proves her own power of en- 
chantment to be superior to Merlin’s, and that he tells her the 
charm and suffers accordingly. Her method is simple, but has 
been found efficacious with all men, whether wizards or not, 
especially when carried out after the following fashion,—a group 
which might engage the attention of the artist who painted The 
Huguenot, and who has perpetuated an Arthurian scene or two on 
the walls of the Oxford Union Society :— 


“ And lissome Vivien, holding by his heel, 
Writhed toward him, slided up his knee and sat, 
Behind his ankle twined her hollow feet 
Together, curved an arm about his neck, 

Clung like a snake ; and letting her left hand 
Droop from his mighty shoulder, as a leaf, 
Made with her right a comb of pearl to part 
The lists of such a beard as youth gone out 
Had left in ashes,” 


The whole situation and conversation is elaborately worked out, 
and shows all Mr. Tennyson’s accustomed insight and brillianey 
of painting; but it affords less scope for analysis, on account of 
the simplicity of its situation and treatment. 

Elaine is the story of a maiden’s unsuccessful love. Lancelot 
has for many years carried off the prize in the tournament, but,— 
on the principle on which a successful author sometimes publishes 
an anonymous work to test his reputation,—determines to be incog- 


nito on the next occasion. Retiring from Caerleon, he loses his way 
near the Castle of Astolat, where he leaves his own shield and 
borrows one still blank of device. Elaine, the daughter of the 
house, falls in love with him, and he consents to wear her favour 
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at the tilt. He returns with her brother to Camelot, while she 
keeps his shield, embroiders a case for it, and passes her time in 


contemplating it and musing on its owner. He wins the diamond, 


but not without a severe struggle, in which he is wounded, and he 
departs without receiving the prize. It is sent after him by Sir 
Gawain, who, coming to Astolat, detects the love of Elaine, and 
gives her the diamond to transmit to its owner. 


She rides with one of her brothers in quest of him, and find. 


ing him in a hermit’s cell, carefully attends him till he recovers. 
Ww hoon the three return to Astolat she discloses her passion. 
Lancelot’s love for Guinevere forbids him to seek any honour- 
able tie, and Elaine, kindly but firmly rejected, pines and dies. 


By her own request, her body is embarked on a boat and taken 


up the river to Camelot. It arrives just as the Queen has re- 


ceived Lancelot’s diamonds from him, and, in a fit of jealous anger, 
casts them into the river. Elaine is burie d with pomp and pity, 
and Lancelot is left reflecting on the happier and worthier lot 
which an earlier meeting w ith so devoted a partner might have 


secured for him. 


“ Guinevere” practically continues the story. Arthur continues 
to confide in his false wife, but his enemies, and those of Lancelot, 
of whom Mordred, Arthur’ s nephew, is the chief, watch for an op- 
portunity of opening his eyes. Mordred, furious at being one day 

aught by Lancelot in the act of espial, ‘becomes bent on revenge. 


The Queen, conscious that he watches them, foresees inevitable 


detection, and is racked with guilty fear. At an interview, in- 
tended to be their last, they are surprised, and all becomes 
known. They are supposed to have fled together, but Lancelot 
goes to his own territory, and the Queen to the nunnery at Almes- 


bury, where, remaining unknown, she hears herself condemned to 
her face. Meantime ‘Arthur's host and Lancelot’s friends have 


fought ; the Round Table is broken up, and Mordred, in league 
with the heathen, has raised the standard of revolt. Ww hile ‘the 
Queen is meditating on her past life, Arthur comes for a last 
interview, and then departs to “the great battle in the West,” 
where he i is destined to meet his mysterious doom. The Queen 


stays at Almesbury :— 


- . . till in time their Abbess died. 
Then she, for her good deeds and her pure life, 
And for the power of ministration in her, 


And likewise for the high rank she had borne, 
Was chosen Abbess, there, an Abbess, lived 
For three brief years, and there, an Abbess, past 
To where beyond these voices there is peace.” 
One of the most interesting questions connected with this 
volume is that which it suggests as to the growth of Mr. Tenny- 
son’s mind, To the many who prefer Jn Memoriam to all his 


other works, and in his earlier volumes read the Vision of Sin and 
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the Two Voices, and the like, with most pleasure, the Jdylls before 
us may, perhaps, be a little disappointing. There is nothing of 


metaphysical interest in them, and those who seek to have their 


reflective rather than their zsthetic and moral faculties appealed 
to, will go away empty. It is true that Mr. Tennyson’s admirers 
could hardly help hoping that he would one day produce some 
great and splendid poem in which all his excellencies should be 


found united :—the passion of Locksley Hall, the dreamy magic 


of the Lotos-Eaters, the depth of Jn Memoriam, the vernal grace 
of the Gardener’s Daughter, the intense melody of Maud, and the 
moral breadth of the Princess. _ No such amalgamation of per- 
haps incompatible beauties is to be found in the Jdylls of the King. 
Yet those who have watched the general course which the mind 
of an artist, in books or on canvas, frequently takes up to the 
maturity of his powers, will hardly be surprised at the character 
of this volume. Most men begin with love, abide for a while in 
mysticism, and end in realism. Subjective poetry like Locksley Hall, 
—the tumult of the individual soul, is rarely the production of a 
mature, complete, and harmonious mind. ‘To evoke such strains 
from mere recollection is, to use Wilhelm Meister’s phrase, like 
looking down into the crater of an extinguished volcano; it is 
while the lava is glowing, and “ conventions coiling to ashes,” that 
works are struck off which thrill with sympathy the souls of the 
young and ardent to the end of time. The next stage is still par- 
tially subjective, but the tumult is one of the intellect and not of 


the passions; just as the volcano or the torrent, where they have 
devastated or fertilized, furnish materials for the penetrating eye 
of science. Moral difficulties and spiritual and metaphysical 
problems then engage the attention: Wordsworth describes how, 
after the “ glad animal movements ” of his earlier days had gone 
by he began to feel the deep mystery of nature, and drew into 
his soul the half-Pantheistie creed which ends its fullest expression 
in the lines on Tintern Abbey. In other poets, who have trusted 
less to their own independent meditation, we find traces of their 
philosophic reading, and of their endeavours to interpret for 


themselves, somehow or other, 


“the heavy and the weary weight 
Of all this unintelligible world,” 


the mysteries of existence, of the mind, of the contradictions of 
feeling, and reason, and faith, and good and evil,—the clouds 


which hover over the illimitable abyss which encircles our human 


understanding, and rouses it to vague restlessness by the murmurs 


of the dim ocean of eternity which beats upon its shores. 

Some, like Wordsworth, remain in this phase of their mental 
existence for the remainder of their poetic career; but in most 
cases “earth wins her child again ;” and the gloom of metaphysic 


meditation is exchanged for the clear and open sunshine of real- 
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istic art. The whole of Goethe’s poetic career might be, referred 
to in illustration, but doubtless many can attest, from their own 
experience, the manner in which these conditions of thought suc- 
ceed each other. As we grow older we find that “ man is ever the 
most interesting object to man,” and the representation of events 
and the delineation of characters, simply because they are events 
and characters, have a greater charm for us than the attempts to 
solve the “ painful riddle of the earth,” or to exceed the “ limits 
of the knowable.” Doubtless it may also happen that the ideal- 
ism which is the characteristic of youth may find its counterpart 
in objective art, and what the poet or novelist represents may be 
rather what ought to be than what actually is; he may prefer 
epic to dramatic poetry, and the resuscitation of past modes of 
life in the colours of imagination may attract him more than the 
exhibition of character in its more concrete form. 

If we observe the chronology of Mr. Tennyson’s previous 
works, we may see a certain illustration of the above remarks— 


not of course a precise one, because no theory in matters so 
vague as those of art and literature will ever exactly fit the facts, 
but still sufficiently close to bring them into connection with the 
volume before us. Mr. Tennyson’s earliest poems, we believe, 
were love-verses; but almost as early he showed a preference for 
what we may call the mythic side of nature, which is shared in 
an equal degree by no other poet. The interest in the marvel- 


lous which comes out so strengly in Coleridge’s Ancient Mariner, 
is in Tennyson observable in such poems as the Lotos Eaters,— 


and in one or two which are either now withdrawn from the later 
editions, or exist only in MS., such as the Sirens and the Kraken. 
The stanza in Coleridge’s Kubla Khan, which describes the sacred 
river running 


“ Thro’ caverns measureless to man 
Down to a sunless sea,” 


would adequately express the spirit which pervades a great deal of 
Mr. Tennyson’s early poetry. With this feeling (which sometimes 
reminds us of the hankering after physical mysteries for which 
Edgar Poe was so remarkable) is connected the pleasure which 


Tennyson obviously derives from the scientific aspect of things. 


This characteristic of his poetry we have not time to pursue at 


present, but instances will occur to all his readers of the distinct- 
ness with which he apprehends natural phenomena, and of the 
tendency he shows to dwell on their rational rather than on their 


simply poetic aspect. The peculiar vividness with which the 
external features of a scene strike his imagination, sometimes 
causes him, as in the (none, to overwork the background of his 


figures by exuberance of description. 
Pursuing the order of his poetry we come to the moral and 
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didactic pieces, such as the Palace of Art and the Vision of Sin, 
and in these we seem to see an exemplification of the second stage 
which we have laid down as the usual one in a poet’s career. In 
these the influence of the problems of duty and destiny, of sin 


and retribution, of worldly or heavenly aspirations in the soul, is 


strongly apparent, and we can hardly imagine but that a great 
part of the more reflective passages in Jn Memoriam, are to be 
referred, for their conception at least, if not for their actual 
execution, to this epoch. From this Trophonius’-cave he comes 
out, like Faust out of his laboratory, into the world of life and 
action, where men are marrying and giving in marriage; love, 
always young yet as old as the world, holds high holiday; and 
youth and age, the common joys and suffermgs of humanity, 
jostle each other on the great highway of existence. To this 
period belong his Jdylls, properly so called ;— Pictures of domestic 
or rural life, the episodes, or vital points of a career compressed 
into a brief and telling form. We cannot refer the Princess 
to any class in particular, for it is, in truth, a “ medley,” 
and it could only be brought into one general scheme by 
attributing its moral to the reflective action of the poet’s 
mind on the world of life and its primal relations therein, 


in which his later labours had engaged him. Maud might 


seem to present more difficulty to one intent upon tracing 


the sequence we have indicated; but even here, we see the 
same influence at work. What was individual and subjective 
in Locksley Hall, has become objective and generalized in the 
later work. Maud is a tragedy in the guise of a lyric poem; a 
study of a mind under certain conditions of temperament, acting 
on certain untoward events. The lover of Maud may be consi- 
dered a sort of modernized Hamlet ; he does little but generalize 
his experiences, and lets accident determine his catastrophe; though 
Mr. Tennyson’s want of the dramatic genius of Shakespeare has 
forced him to sink the subordinate characters which give relief 


to a picture, and to concentrate his attention on the principal 


figure and his mental sufferings. In Maud, then, however much 
it may at first sight seem to belong to cloudland, we are still in 
the region of concrete reality. There are, of course, many of 
Mr. Tennyson’s poems which would not altogether harmonize 


with our view of his progress, but this is naturally to be ex- 
pected; for, putting out of the question so unusual a state of feel- 


ing as that which gave birth to /n Memoriam, there must be many 
events in every one’s career which draw a mind out of the course 
which its natural development would have caused it to take. These 
views are not put forward as forming in any way an exhaustive 


account of the development of Mr. Tennyson’s genius, but merely 


in order to suggest, by the analogies of other poetical minds, what 
may be expected from him in the present stage of his career. 
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We have been led to them by reflecting on the causes of what was 
at first, a certain disappointment to us—the absence of some of 
his most attractive characteristics, and the presence of a certain 
severity of tone which is calculated, perhaps, to repel many who 


have been formerly charmed by his brilliant and glowing imagery, 
and the southern sensuousness by which many of his poems are 
pervaded. But if there is any truth in the foregoing remarks, 
the matter of this volume should cause no surprise. In it the 
poet turns with definite aim to the purely objective side of medi- 
zevalism, to which his sympathies have evidently been long di- 
rected. Without questioning in any way the success with which 
he has touched upon the aspects of modern life, and the remark- 
able tact with which he has managed themes, which, even in hands 
like Mrs. Browning’s, are too apt to prove trivial or grotesque— 
we may conjecture that he has become conscious that this latter 

field is but a limited one, and is, moreover, in greater danger than 
any other of being vulgarized by crowds of facile imitators. But 
in our early my thology, he has a clear space before him—daxjjparog 
Hv ere Aeluwy—and none of his genuine admirers can wish to 
exclude him from topics for which he has always shown such 
thorough sympathy and has treated with such peculiar grace, 

tenderness, and spirit. 

No period could be better suited either for poetical treatment 
in general, or to Mr. Tennyson’s capabilities in particular, than 
that to which these legends belong. We cannot agree with Cole- 
ridge, who says of Arthur, “W hat have we:to do with him?” 
His story has just enough relation to history to make it interest- 
ing to us as Englishmen, and so much poetry that it could not be 
otherwise than attractive to readers of any nations. Indeed, 
many of the stories are common property, and the Quest for the 
Sangreal, the Parcival, and others, appear in the mythology of 
Germany. Perhaps that is the reason why Mr. Tennyson has 
avoided the legends we have just mentioned, at any rate he has 
confined himself to those which have a positive connection with 
British soil. In doing so he has shown the instinctive taste, which 
has always made him so popular. There is nothing which more 
powerfully appeals to imaginative readers than the sentiment of 
locality. We do not allude to the mere feelings which are inspired 
by places connected with remarkable historical events—the pa- 
triotism which “grows warm on the plain of Marathon,” or the 
piety which “ kindles amid the ruins of Iona,” but to the pecu- 
liar thrill with which we contemplate any scene which can be 
shown to be connected with the destiny of those who are to figure 
in it. Few passages of poetry are more impressive than those in 
CEdipus Coloneus, which prophetically foreshadow the spot where 
the much- enduring king was to meet his doom—the grove of the 
Furies where he disappears from mortal eyes, leaving no witness 
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except Theseus (like Sir Bedivere in the Morte d’ Arthur*) to 
testify to the manner of his taking-off. In modern literature 
there is a similar instance, in the songs of Meg Merrilies, in 
Guy Mannering, which are so often on the point of disclosing to 


Bertram his name and origin. In these Jdylls, not a little of 
the interest arises from a similar source. Adhering closely 
enough to actual geography to avoid the vagueness of localization 
which impairs the effect of some of our older dramas, the descrip- 
tions are not, on the other hand, so precise as to enable us posi- 


tively to identify them with any modern and perhaps prosaic 


localities. We know that the whole action lies in the West of 
England, on the 4ittora fabulosa of the Bristol Channel, and that 
its time is between the departure of the Romans and the coming 
of the Northern invaders, and after the establishment of Chris- 
tianity. The manner in which the story is localized, produces 
that curious feeling which we naturally attach to all mythic and 
legendary spots, which are in the country and yet not of it, which 
have a sort of relation to the world of the unseen, while at the 
same time they are perceptible to mortal senses and traversable by 
mortal feet ;—such a feeling as a Greek fresh from Homer might 
have had in roaming over the Cimmerian shores where Ulysses 
invoked the shades, or a Roman, imbued with the A®neid, on 
exploring the solitary volcanic region of Avernus, thick with the 
phantoms of past and future kings. Mr. Tennyson has in like 
manner peopled the lonely moors and winding streams of Wales, 
and the Atlantic-furrowed cliffs of Cornwall with the stalwart 
shadows of the British Valhalla; while “ fierce war and faithful 
love moralize his song” into a key attunable to modern sympathies, 
Of this kind of spirit the following passages are redolent :— 


“ . . .» the land was full of signs 
And wonders ere the coming of the Queen. 
So said my father, and himself was knight 
Of the great Table—at the founding of it; 
And rode thereto from Lyonnesse, and he said 
That as he rode, an hour or maybe twain 
After the sunset, down the coast, he heard 
Strange music, and he paused and turning—there, 
All down the lonely coast of Lyonnesse, 
Each with a beacon-star upon his head, 
And with a wild sea-light about his feet, 
He saw them—headland after headland flame 
Far on into the rich heart of the west : 
And in the light the white mermaiden swam, 
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And strong man-breasted things stood from the sea, 
And sent a deep sea-voice thro’ all the land, 

To which the little elves of chasm and cleft 

Made answer, sounding like a distant horn.” * 


* * * * * * 


“ And still at evenings on before his horse 
The flickering fairy-circle wheel’d and broke 
Flying, and link’d again, and wheel’d and broke 
Flying, for all the land was full of life.” 


* * * * * * 


“ . . . . that night the bard 

Sang Arthur’s glorious wars, and sang the King 
As well nigh more than man, and rail’d at those 
Who called him the false son of Gorlois : 

For there was no man knew from whence he came ; 
But after tempest, when the long wave broke 

All down the thundering shores of Bude and Boss, 
There came a a as still as heaven, and then 
They found a naked child upon the sands 

Of wild Dundagil by the Cornish sea ; 

And that was Arthur; and they foster’d him 

Till he by miracle was approven king : 

And that his grave endl he a mystery 

From all men, like his birth ; and could he find 

A woman in her womanhood as great 

As he was in his manhood, then, he sang, 

The twain together well might change the world.” 


In Arthur’s last speech,— 


“ Now must I hence. 
Thro’ the thick night I hear the trumpet blow: 
They summon me their King to lead mine hosts 
Far down to that great battle in the west, 
Where | must strike against my sister’s son, 
Leagued with the lords of the White horse and knights 
Once mine, and strike him dead, and meet myself 
Death, or I know not what mysterious doom.” 


We have already intimated that a certain severity is observable 
in Mr. Tennyson’s present style; and some may see reason to 
regret the absence of that embroidery of language by which he was 
formerly characterized. We do not imagine that this is unintentional. 
He has probably felt that the impression which he desired to 
convey of the rude, simple, antique life which is the ideal of the 
earlier chivalry would be best given by a sort of Homeric direct- 
ness of expression, and with scarcely more attempt at ornament 
than we find in the narrative of the Bible. The style is through- 
out an extreme instance of Mr. Tennyson’s manner. He has 
carried conciseness of expression to its utmost, relying, for the 
production of the desired effect, more upon what he tells than 
upon how he tells it. His meaning is conveyed to the reader as 


* “O sweet and far, from cliff and scar 
The horns of Elfland faintly blowing.” —Princzss. 
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transparently as possible, with some quaintness, and an occasional 
archaism of construction, to which we require to get accustomed. 
There is little of that peculiar subtlety of language which, while 
it charmed some, offended others of his readers. ‘he stories 
move rapidly through a series of pictures, and there is nothing 
complex except in the arguments of the wily Vivien. Certainly 
this sort of treatment brings poetry to the test, and therefore we 
are glad to see Mr. Tennyson adopting it. Nothing can be more 
opposed than such a style to many which have become popular ; 
to Byron’s, for instance. But Byron’s manner has been used by 
inferior poets to cover the greatest poverty of thought and the 
vaguest indistinctness of conception ; and although we should be 
sorry to see it entirely disused, we thank Mr, Tennyson for work- 
ing the Saxon vein of our language to the farthest extent of 
which it is capable. It is this peculiarity, indeed, which has 
always given his poems their strange effectiveness and force with 
so little apparent expenditure of the usual current coin of the 
poetical treasury. It is one which might rather have been ex- 
pected in Wordsworth, for a style in which the Teutonic element 
should predominate was naturally the one most suited both to his 
theory of poetry and to the subjects and characters he usuall 

affected. We abe often thought that though Wordsworth’s 
English is, on the whole, exceedingly pure, yet that it was 
weakened by its composite structure for carrying out the peculiar 
objects which he had in view. That he should have conceived 
himself to be talking the language of humble life when he 
expressed his thoughts in phraseology resembling in its flexibility 
and variety of derivation that used by well-educated Englishmen 
in oratory or correspondence is probably attributable to his want of 
exact study and of classical training. He neither had by nature, nor 
did he acquire, that singular fineness of taste which distinguishes our 
contemporary poet, who, paradoxical as it may sound, is probably 
indebted for his simple and nervous English to his familiarity 
with Greek and Latin models. The study of Homer and Dante 
has led him, not to transplant their words, but to try to do in his 
own language what they did in theirs; to imitate their concise- 
ness and directness of expression by the employment of analogous 
expedients. Mr. Tennyson’s style often reminds us of that of 
Virgil. It has the same precision of language and the same 
subtlety of meaning. In both cases, when we know what is 
going to be said, we find the manner of saying it surpass our 
expectation. In neither case, however transitory the thought, 
does the expression allow it to be trivial, nor does the language 
ever break down under the ideas of the author. If neither 
reaches the loftiest heights of sublimity or sounds the deepest 
abysses of passion, yet each touches a fine instrument with 
perfect knowledge of its powers, and has thus been enabled to 
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give to his conceptions the utmost perfection of form of which 
they are capable. 

It will scarcely be denied that one of the “factors” of the 
“Spasmodic School” has been the poetry of Mr. Tennyson. 
Those writers derived from him a certain trick of style, so that 
many of their lines might have been mistaken for his by one not 
thoroughly acquainted with his writings. The difference between 
the Laureate and his imitators was that he had something to say, 
and they had not. Like Canning’s knife-grinder, they had no 
* story to tell,’ and therefore these profuse ornaments and 
luxuriant descriptions produced disappointment, when they were 
found to enclose so slender a nucleus of character and incident. 
To make up for this poverty of foundation, they overloaded the 
superstructure with elaborate decorations, and became popular 
with all who were too idle to bestow the reflection which really 
good poetry exacts. If these writers still adhere to their former 
model, we think that the chastened style of his present volume 
may read them a useful lesson. The sensuous imagery of his 
earlier writings has been so eagerly borrowed by a host of inferior 
hands, that he must now feel like a lady who leaves off some 
peculiar fashion of dress when she finds that it has become the 
common property of her housemaids. Mr. Tennyson seems to 
have put his Muse through a course of training, and she stands 
before us, not voluptuously rounded as of old, but like a huntress 
Diana, without an ounce of superfluous flesh on her supple and 
active limbs. We do not mean to say that there are not in this 
volume numerous descriptions of exceeding beauty, but they are 
always subordinated to the main action, and help to advance it, 
instead of drawing off the attention to themselves. * Just enough 
is put in to enable us to gain a vivid idea of the scene in which 
the actors move, and to bring our feelings into harmony with what 
they are going to say and experience. Our notions of the “ broken 
fortunes” of Yniol would have been vague unless stamped in the 
mind by the sketch which we have quoted above, and which we 
have rather unjustly called “ pre-Raphaelite,” since the poet has 
done no more than hit off, in however vivid a way, the common 
features in all ruined castles, and has inserted nothing as mere 
accessories. We take in from the description just what we should 
perceive if we passed through the courtyard as hastily as Geraint 
does, and are thus prepared for the homely reception which is to 
follow. The following passage is of the same class. It is intrin- 
sically beautiful ; yet this beauty is attained simply by selecting 
the salient points, and by a resolute avoidance of the many fine 
things which must occur to the writer as often as he visits the 
Freshwater caves a mile from his own door. The cavern is that 
in which Sir Lancelot is tended by Elaine after the tourna- 
ment :— 
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“ Meanwhile the new companions past away 
Far o’er the long backs’ of the bushless downs, 
To where Sir Lancelot knew there lived a knight 
Not far from Camelot, now for forty years 
A hermii, who had pray’d, labour’d and pray’d, 
And ever labouring had scoop’d himself 
In the white rock a chapel and a hall 
On massive columns, like a shorecliff cave, 

And cells and chambers ; all were fair and dry ; 
The green light from the meadows underneath 
Struck up and lived along the milky roofs ; 

And in the meadows tremulous aspen-trees 

And poplars made a noise of falling showers. 

And thither wending there that night they bode.” 


We should be very loth to admit that poetry like this, perfect 
as it is, is pleasing only on account of the perfection of its style, 
a view which appears to be implied in the remarks of one of our 
contemporaries, whose utilitarian traditions have led him into some 
unkind remarks upon the éthos of the Arthurian heroes, On 
the contrary, we believe that Mr. Tennyson has taken the subject 
up, not a as we have said, because his present phase is one 
nearly of pure art, but because he likes to contemplate that sort 
of life and call up those sort of pictures on account of the moral 
impression they are adapted to convey. In deserting purely 
didactic themes, where the story serves merely as a scaffolding to 
the moral edifice, it is not necessary that a poet should abandon 
ethical teaching altogether. The powers that watch over the 
connection of Beauty, Goodness, and Truth, would never allow of 
such a divorce. No doubt, as he himself has said, 


“ Liberal applications lie 
In Art as Nature” — 


a sentiment which ought to have saved us many wearisome dis- 
cussions on the single view which his works respectively have 
often been supposed to convey: still, we cannot help thinking 
that he has always dwelt with peculiar pleasure upon the heroic 
in life and character; and that, while recognizing with entire 
sympathy the mechanical impulses of the age, and its triumphs 
over the domain of nature, he has not been unmindful of the 
counterpoise which is always needed for such views in the in- 
culcation of a purer and more spiritual philosophy. He feels at 
once with Bacon and with Plato,—the “two god-like faces” of 
his Palace of Art,—but he has really more affinity with the 
latter, for he evidently regards discoveries and inventions not so 
much in the light of “fruit” as of contemplation, and com- 
memorates them, not so much because they afford fresh material 
for enjoyment, as because they enlarge the horizon of our mental 
capacities, and make us superior to the very materialism which 
they seem to foster. Hence, there is nothing surprising either in 
his selection of his present subjects, or in the moral light in 
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which he regards them. Of course, there is a great deal of 
brutality and sensuality in the old romances, which would pre- 
vent the transfer of them, in their integrity, to the canvas of any 
modern poet, and would justify an application to them of the 
expression which Virgil used in speaking of his own obligations 
to Ennius. But Mr. Tennyson has used his high powers to very 
little purpose if he has not taught us to fix our attention on what 
is noble and chivalrous in these stories, to the exclusion of what 
is mean, or defiled by the grossness of the age in which they were 
written. It is impossible to be indifferent to any of the characters 
which he has brought before us. Few of his readers will fail to 
feel a strong partiality for Enid, whose gentleness and submission 
do not prevent her from being full of resource and presence of 
mind, and from showing unequalled firmness and constancy all 
through her very hard trial. Nor do we share the repulsion of a 
contemporary for the character of Geraint, whose jealousy was 
not by any means unnatural under the circumstances, and whose 
generosity and magnanimity enlist our sympathies in spite of the 
clumsy method he adopts of testing his wife’s fidelity. Nothing 
can be more subtle than the delineation of t'1 wily Vivien; and 
the reader who feels that he would have held out longer than 
Merlin, must be made of sterner stuff than the Round Table 
itself. In the treatment of the story, we may remark that both 
Mr. Arnold and Mr. Tennyson have diverged from their orginal. 
The old romancer tells us that Vivien destroyed the wizard be- 
cause he had long tried to overcome her virtue, and she saw no 
other way of being rid of his importunities, Mr. Arnold appears 
to assume that that result had been accomplished, and that the 
— was simply tired of her aged companion. Mr. Tennyson, 
perhaps, dignifies the story by representing her feeling as being 
one of coquettish ambition— 
“ As fancying that her glory would be great 
According to his greatness whom she quench’d,” 


The story of Elaine is, perhaps, the least forcible in the volume ; 
there is much fancy, but less unity of interest about it than in 
Enid. Its chief significance is in the points at which it serves as 
an introduction to the final poem, and these, of course, embody 
its ethical aspect. In no other way, indeed, could the well-known 
figure whom we have hitherto known only as the successful lover 


and stalwart knight, be rendered really interesting to modern 
readers. While Elaine is tending him in the cave, we are 
told,— 
: “ And peradventure had he seen her first 
She might have made this and that other world 
Another world for the sick man ; but now 
The shackles of an old love straiten’d him, 
His honour rooted in dishonour stood, 
And faith unfaithful kept him falsely true.” 
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And while he watches the barge that had brought her body to 
Camelot slowly dropping down the stream, after a jealous quarrel 
and partial reconciliation with the Queen has shown him the 
hollowness of their bond, his reflections (p. 221) are practical 
enough for the darkest chapter of Cecil or Anastasius. 

The same tone—that of the moralist not wholly merged in the 
ti artist—comes out still more strongly in Guinevere, the “ motives ” 
of which have nothing of the merely local and temporary colour 
of the chivalric age, but are applicable to all times and seasons. 
One of the grandest passages in the volume is the one which 
describes the forebodings of the guilty Queen when she sees that 
her secret cannot be much longer concealed. There is something 


} in its rhythm which recalls some fine lines in Keats’s Hyperion 
upon a similar subject. Mr. Tennyson’s are as follow :— 


“ Henceforward rarely could she front in Hall, 
Or elsewhere, Mordred’s narrow foxy face, 
Heart-hiding smile, and gray persistent eye : 
Henceforward too, the Powers that tend the soul, 
To help it from the death that cannot die, 

re And save it even in extremes, began 

To vex and plague her. Many a time for hours, 

Beside the placid breathings of the King, 

In the dead night, grim faces came and went 

Before her, or a vague spiritual fear— 

Like to some doubtful noise of creaking doors, 

Heard by the watcher in a haunted house, 

That keeps the rust of murder on the walls— 

Held her awake; or if she slept, she dream’d 

An awful dreams for then she seem’d to stand 

On some vast plain befor. a setting sun, 

: And from the sun there swiftly made at her 

A ghastly something, and its shadow flew 

Before it, till it touch’d her, and she turn’d— 

When lo! her own, that broadening from her feet, 

ta And blackening, swallow’d all the land, and in it 
Far cities burnt, and with a cry she woke.” 
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The scene in which Arthur, after fighting with the party of 


; Lancelot, comes to visit the Queen at Almesbury, and shows her 
; how her fault had loosened the bonds of the society which he had 
: intended to be a mirror of all Christian and knightly virtues, and 
‘ had shattered into fragments every purpose of his life, is finely 
conceived, and full of the deepest tragic effect. The following 
lines ring with the solemnity of an Alschylean chorus :— 

4 “¢ Liest thou here so low, the child of one 

3 I honour’d, happy, dead before thy shame? 

j Well is it that no child is born of thee. 


The children born o of thee are sword and fire, 
Red ruin, and the breaking up of laws, 


The craft of kindred and the Godless hosts 
Of heathen swarming o'er the Northern Sea.’’ 
VOL. I. v 
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And the whole account of the interview (pp. 246-256) is equal to 


anything its author has ever written. ab 
After all, it is by such passages as these that a poet is judged, 


for it is in these that he exhibits character; and breadth of draw- 
ing, in this respect, never fails to stamp his impression deeply 
upon the heart and imagination of his readers. We do not forget 
the perfection of form by which Mr. Tennyson has raised the 


standard of the poetry of our own day as much as Pope did that 


of a preceding age; but we feel that this is not his primary 


object, and that his polish and concentration is no more than the 
efflorescence of a genius which loves its work too well to allow its 
effect to fail through any carelessness in manipulation. There 
appears to be no danger that his poetic instinct will, at any time, 
be betrayed into a surrender of the conditions of his art to the 


teachings of his morality, and we may therefore accept both with 


gratitude, and look up to him, as to Mr. Kingsley, for lessons of 
simplicity, constancy, unselfishness, and the ianlier virtues, in an 
age not, indeed, deficient in them, but in which they seem to be, 
more than ever, imperatively required. 


THE MUSICAL SEASON. 


Lonpon leads a short artistic life, if a merry one. At the be- 
ginning of April we have no opera, no concerts in the style of 
those given at a later period by the Philharmonic and other 
orchestral societies, and the professors of music and singing, 


whose soirées and matinées have such a powerful effect in increasing 


the general charivari of the musical season, have—though for 


the most part resident in London—not yet announced their return 
to town. Many of the minor picture-galleries are already open ; 
indeed, these are, in one respect, like the cheap periodicals which 
surprise the public regularly once a week by coming out before 


the ordinary publication day. The Academy, however, keeps to 


the first Monday in May, nor is it until after Haster, sometimes 


several weeks after, that the Opera is able to put forth its entire 
strength. 

The Paris and St. Petersburgh seasons interfere, to some extent, 
with the musical season of London; thongh naturally not so 


much as with one another, The Italian Opera of Paris is seldom 
open after Easter, and in St. Petersburgh, the first days of spring, 


rapidly followed by a scorching summer, during which there is no 
pidly y g o 
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night, are the signal for the Court to remove to the Palace of 
Fountains at Oranienbaum on the “Gulf,” and for every one who 


has a country-house or a cottage among the islands of the Neva, 
to retire to it without delay. The St. Petersburghians have no 
choice. The hot granite of the quays, the steaming asphalte of 
the Nevsky Prospect, the eternal sun overhead and the clouds of 
dust everywhere, render the northern capital of Russia an impos- 


sible residence during the summer except for soldiers, officials, 


small shopkeepers, and the numerous slaves of commerce, who are 


as much adseripti pavimento as the veritable ser!s of the country 
are glebe adscripti. With the Parisians and Londoners the case 
is different. In London we might have a winter season as we did 
in the last century (at least, we read in the Spectator, of people 
of fashion coming up to London to pass the winter), and the 
summer in Paris is admirable for all purposes, except violent ex- 
ercise. Thus, dancing might perhaps be instanced as an objec- 
tionable occupation during the dog days; though, on the other 
hand, balls do not begin until nearly midnight, when it is gene- 
rally cool, and ladies scarcely wear any clothing at these entertain- 
ments; besides which, houses are kept carefully closed and arti- 
ficially heated in winter, whereas, in summer, the windows are 
thrown open, and the external air admitted as freely as may be 
desired. It must be considered, too, that in winter, a minute’s 
delay in a stone corridor, or the slightest exposure to a draught 
after leaving a crowded ball-room, may give a delicate girl a 
mortal cold, and perhaps, after all, it will be admitted, that the 
winter, as a season of festivity, has not such great advantages over 
‘ . \ 
the summer as might at first be supposed. However, the French, on 
the whole, care so little for what we understand by country amuse- 
ments, that they generally continue their town pleasures as much 
as possible in the country. This is especially noticeable at the sea- 
side, where it is understood that the Etablissement des Bains must, 
as a matter of rigour, include a concert-room and a ball-room ; 


and it has been amusingly illustrated during the last few years at 
the village of Etretat in Normandy, which was lauded by M. 
Alphonse Karr for its savagery and its solitude, until “all Paris” 
went there ; then a theatre was established, and—only a few years 
after the discovery of the place—we read an article in a theatrical 
journal, calling attention to the merits of its amateur troupe, 


which included the names of various authors and painters, and of 
several distinguished members of the Théatre Frangais. 

If, then, the French, or at all events, the fashionable world 
of France, live as much as possible a town life in the midst 
of the country, it must be a matter of comparative indifference 
to them, where they pass the autumn and the rest of that season 
which is particularly suitable to field sports, and which in Eng- 
land is so remarkably unfavourable to legislation. Who ever 


saw in French journals paragraphs about the juvenile par- 
u 2 
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tridges, similar to those which are now appearing in all our Lon- 
don newspapers in reference to the young grouse and their per- 
formances on the wing? Who ever heard of the French Assembly 
adjourning for two days that the members might have an oppor- 
tunity of going to the races of Chantilly or La Marche? On the 
other hand, the night that Meyerbeer’s Prophéte was brought out, 
the Legislative Assembly was deserted. The deputies migrated 
en masse to the Opera, and this, when a question involving almost 
the existence of the Republic had to be discussed. It is not 
astonishing that the French fashionables, caring as little as they 
do for out-of-door exercises, should not spend the cold weather in 
the country ; it is only surprising that with their passion for town 
life, they should not remain in Paris all through the year. 

That the early summer is the true season for enjoying London 
will scarcely be denied by any but inexperienced foreigners and the 
most hardened provincials. It is then that Kensington Gardens 
and the Parks, the greatest ornaments our unmonumental city pos- 
sesses, are seen to the greatest advantage. None of our streets 
look worse in summer than in winter. Pall Mall looks better, 
the greater part of Piccadilly, thanks to the trees which face it, 
infinitely better. In winter, London is as bad as any other city. 
Indeed, its damp fogs and its rain render it decidedly worse; for 
though it may be true that in England we have more days than 
in any other country on which a man may take out-of-door ex- 
ercise, it is also true that we have more days on which at some 
period of the twenty-four hours it is sure to rain. But in summer 
a person intending to live at the West End, must locate himself 
rather ingeniously, so as not to be within a stone’s throw of one 
or other of the Parks; in which case, whenever he is tired of 
town life, he can turn into the country, and, as soon as he is 
hungry or weary of such rurality as is afforded by Hyde Park, 
can return and dine in town. But this is only in summer. In 
winter the lungs of London are not in good condition. One 
word more on this subject. M. Francis Wey, the most intelligent 
of the for the most part unintelligent French tourists, who have 
written works on London, calls attention to the great beauty of 
our trees, our horses, and our women. So that being in Hyde 
Park, and seeing an English girl with fair hair and blue eyes, on 
a brown horse, beneath a green tree, he exclaims that he has 
now seen all that is most beautiful in England. The fact that 
such a sight is only possible in summer, is in itself a sufficient 
answer to those who would make the winter the period of our 
London season. 

Moreover, there are important musical reasons which make the 
summer months peculiarly eligible as the period of fashionable life 
in London. Owing to the Paris and St. Petersburgh seasons taking 
place in the winter, it is possible to form in London for the summer 
an operatic ¢roupe, superior to that of either St. Petersburgh or 
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Paris, and which shall, in fact, include the most distinguished 
ornaments of both the great European winter companies. This is 
what Mr. Gye endeavours to do, and on the whole with remarkable 
success. If we read in the papers that Mario is singing in Paris, 
and Tamberlik in St. Petersburgh, we know that a few months 
afterwards Tamberlik and Mario will appear at the same theatre in 
London. Of the two débutantes who appeared at the Royal 
Italian Opera this season, one, Mademoiselle Lotti da la Santa, 

comes to us from the northern, ‘the other, Madame Penco, from the 
southern capital, and when in a few days Mr. Gye’s ‘Company 
breaks up, three or four of the most important members will go 
to France, and about the same number to Russia. Last winter, 
Mario and Madame Bosio, the former the first tenor, the latter, 
the most perfect soprano, and altogether the most charming 
vocalist of the day, were singing respectively at Paris and St. 

Petersburgh. Both were engaged at Covent Garden, and it had 
actually been announced that Madame Bosio had left St. Peters- 
burgh for London, when, only the day afterwards, the news was 
received 4 in this city of her death. Even to Mr. Gye this was a 
greater calamity than the burning of his theatre a second time 
would have been. For with a few thousands, or perhaps tens of 
thousands of pounds, it is easy enough to build up an Opera 

House, but how are we ever to obtain ‘such a charming singer as 
Madame Bosio again? or, if that be possible, we shall at all events 
never hear Madame Bosio her self, and it is she personally who is 
regretted, while with her disappe ar a certain number of parts 
associated indissolubly with her name. A French writer has said 
in reference to plagiarism, that it is permitted to steal in literature, 
but only on condition of killing the author you steal from. So at 
the Opera, any vocalist is at liberty to assume a part which seems 
naturally to belong to another, but to do so with success it is 
necessary that she should efface the recollection of the favourite 
representative. Who can teach us to forget Madame Bosio? and 
till she is forgotten, who can hope to be even tolerable as Norria, 
as Gilda, as Violetta, or as either of the two Zerlinas—Auber’s 
as well as Mozart’s? In Don Giovanni, Madame Bosio was 
such an ideal Zerlina as Mozart must have seen in his happiest 
dreams, just as in his darker moments we may suppose him to 
have been afflicted for his sins with a prophetic vision of Made- 
moiselle Piccolimini dancing about the stage, ogling the amorous 
ruffian who is endeavonring to seduce her, “and ‘afterwards punch- 
ing the unfortunate Masetto in the ribs. 

‘Of course, it is very easy to call Bosio an angel now that she is 
dead, but we are not quite sure that when she was alive she was 
so universally appreciated as she ought to have been—not for Aer 
sake, but for the credit of the public. Certainly the habitués of 
the Royal Italian Opera knew her worth, and from the moment of 
her re-appearance in London, after her illness at New York, during 
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which her voice underwent such a mysterious change, to the 
sad day when the news of her death arrived, she was regarded as 
the chief ornament of a company that has no equal in the world. 
But we fancy a great many of the “general: public” heard 
Madame Bosto, and, touched though they must necessarily have 
been by the wonderful charm of her voice, went away without sus- 
pecting they had been listening to the most perfect singer they 
were ever to hear. While, season after season, Madame Bosio was 
showing fresh genius in every part she undertook—whether in the 
works of the Italians, or of Mozart, or of Meyerbeer, or of Auber 
—a succession of prodigies were appearing at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre, each of whom was described in the morning journals as 
“the greatest singer that had appeared since Jenny Lind.” The 
number of the greatest singers that have appeared since Jenny 
Lind almost defies computation. Strangely enough, a new one 
was brought out every season, and yet ne ither of “the débutantes 
was said to be the greatest but one, greatest but two, and so on; 
each was declared to be the greatest. We believe a certain number 
of persons were taken in by these réclames; but it must also be 
remembered, that such persons, if they had heard Madame Bosio, 
would not have appreciated her. Once, says a certain fabulist, an 
ass listened to the song of a nightingale, whose voice filled all the 
woods and groves with music. Suddenly the nightingale ceased, 
and at the same moment a cock crew. ‘The nightingale sings 
pretty well,” observed the ass, “but as for the cock, he has the 
most magnificent voice I ever heard.” For the prevention of such 
asinine utterances, it would be well, perhaps, if asses never heard 
nightingales at all. 

If it be trve that “reputation is only a great noise,’ Madame 
Bosio was not an artist of the highest reputation. It was never 
written of her that she was a nun who had broken her vows for 
the express purpose of accepting an operatic engagement: nor 
that she was the last representative of a great historic family, nor 
that her father was a patriotic nobleman, who, as the vanquishe d 
champion of some oppressed nationality, was groaning in the 
dungeons of the Spielberg, nor even that she had generously given 
her washerwoman a ticket for two to the pit. She escaped these 
and similar indignities—such, for instance, as being followed home 
by a mob, or serenaded by a party of untuneful students; but, on 
the other hand, she had a large body of fervent and constant 
admirers in every capital in which she had ever appeared; and her 
memory will always be dear to those who value such qualities as 
grace and tenderness in an actress, and who care for vocalization 
as perfect as art could make it, and so spontaneous, that song 
seemed to be the singer’s natural language. We have still vocal- 
ists— Mademoiselle Alboni, for instance —who, as artists, are 
equally accomplished ; but Madame Bosio had a pure limpid voice 
such as only a soprano could possess, and which, as far as we 
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know, was never possessed by any soprano but herself. Indeed, 
the crystalline purity of her tones made some persons imagine 
that her singing, which was virginally chaste, was cold. Certainly 
no one would say of her voice that it was “luscious,” or “ oily,” 
or even “ mellifluous ”—epithets which we see constantly applied, 
and with much appropriateness, to rich contralto voices, for in the 
tones of a pure soprano there is nothing sensuous. The Syrens 
had, probably, contralto voices, but the slender, sensitive St. 
Cecilia, with the pure heavenly rapture on her face, was, evidently, 
a soprano; that is to say, the St. Cecilia imagined by Raphael 
was. 

Madame Bosio’s acting will scarcely bear analyzing. We may 
say, however, that it was deficient in that kind of violence which 
often passes for passion, and which is unfortunately much culti- 
vated just now by intensely dramatic singers. “ Talk of passion !” 
said a prima donna who is now well known, but whose name will 
not easily be guessed; “talk of passion! you should see me in 
Ernani. I take my tenor in my arms, and carry him about the 
stage.” * Madame Bosio did not take tenors in her arms and carry 
them about the stage, nor did she even shake her fist at them 
when they had deceived her, as we have seen the great Norma do 
to her perfidious Pollio; but as an actress, she was full of senti- 
ment; and in Rigoletto, which contained her best part, nothing 
could be more natural or more charming than her artlessness, nor 
more pathetic than her grief when, forsaken but still loving, the 
jester’s daughter sacrifices herself to save the man who has 
destroyed her happiness. We believe that just now there is a 
tendency among singers to pay too much attention to acting apart 
from singing. We are told that Rubini, who had no celebrity as 
an actor, sang more dramatically than Duprez, who possessed the 
greatest histrionic talent, and could have moved the sympathies of 
his audience in any one of his parts without singing a note. This 
to us is quite intelligible. A singer who, as was said of Rubini, 
“has tears in his voice,” needs little more than a certain appro- 
priateness of gesture to render his performance, even in a dramatic 
sense, thoroughly effective. In pantomime, we need scarcely say, 
gesture is everything, though the performer relies also to some 
extent on physiognomic expression ; in ordinary dramatic repre- 
sentations (tragedies, comedies, &c.) it is less important (fancy a 
jeune premier making a declaration in the style of M. Perrot!) 
and in opera where the most intense expression should be given to 
the words by the music, an abundance of action is not only un- 
called for, but actually interferes with the legitimate effect of the 
singing. The comparative unimportance of action in connection 
with singing is shown in the effect produced by detached operatic 
pieces when simply sung in a concert-room, whereas the mere 
recitation of speeches and dialogues from plays without some sort 
of action would produce no effect at all. 

We will not ask who is to fill Madame Bosio’s place, or rather 
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we will answer at once—no one. Both Mademoiselle Lotti and 
Madame Penco are vocalists of merit, but neither of them possesses 


any of those rare qualities that distinguished the incomparable 
singer who has gone. 

Of course M. Meyerbeer, who, when he has a new opera ready for 
production, will wait ten years to secure a prima donna after his 
own heart, must have been delighted with the prospect of his 
““Dinorah” in Le Pardon de Ploermel being represented at the 


Royal Italian Opera by Madame Bosio, who was to Madame Cabel, 


the Dinorah of the Opéra Comique, what a woman is to a singing 
bird ; Madame Cabel being to Madame Miolan, the present Dinorah 
at Covent Garden, what a nightingale with a tolerably strong voice 
is to a nightingale with a weak one. But if for the first time in this 
descending progression the third is now substituted, it must be 
remembered that there are probably only three singers in Europe 
who could sing the music of “ Dinorah” at all—we mean the two 
French vocalists just mentioned, and Miss Louisa Pyne, who, in 
some respects, is superior to either of them (in the first place she 
has a more beautiful voice). This exceptional réle of Dinowah being 
assigned to Madame Miolan, we find that Madame Bosio’s other 
parts are divided pretty equally between Mademoiselle Lotti da la 
Santa (Gilda and Martha) and Madame Penco (Zerlina in Don 
Giovanni, and Violetta in the Traviata). Of both these talented 
singers we have already said the little we have to say. : 
With regard to the general performances at the Royal Italian 


Opera, we may briefly mention that Signor Ronconi, at the beginning. 


of the season, created immense sensation by his masterly performance 
of the part of Chevreuse in the musical tragedy of Maria de Rohan, 
and again as Iago in O¢ello—of which, however, the chief honours 
fell to Signor Tamberlik, of C sharp celebrity. Indeed, Signor 
Tamberlik acted and sang like a thorough artist, but we fancy the 
music of Otello is a little too good for the audiences of the present 
day. Mademoiselle Didiée, who, as a vocalist, has few equals, 
wants nothing but a richer and more mellow voice and a little less 
exaggeration in her acting to be artistically perfect. As contralto 
or mezzo-soprano (her voice has the ¢imdre of the latter rather 
than of the former) she has sung delightfully in various operas. 


Debassini, the new baritone, in spite of his undoubted talent, has 
produced no great impression in any one of his parts. Neri- 
Baraldi sustains his reputation as a tenor of great but not remark- 
able merit. Gardoni, possessing the débris of a once charming 
voice, cannot with all his art reunite the fragments so as to form 
one perfect whole. Signor Gardoni’s voice reminds us of the 
Austrian dominions, and his upper notes are like Lombardy, for 
he has lost them entirely. The great successes of the season 
have once more been gained by Madame Grisi and Signor Mario. 
In Norma Madame Grisi certainly does not give the cavatina with 


all the freshness of her young days, but in the ¢rio of the first 
act, and above all in the final duet with the tenor, than which 
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Signor Mario. 275 


there is nothing more impressive and more melodious in the 
whole range of Italian opera, she sings as well and acts better 
than she ever did. Naturally she does not look so well, but what 


talent she must possess to be able even now to raise the en- 


thusiasm of a public of which a large portion can remember her as 
she appeared more than twenty years ago with all her youth and 
beauty! Mario, in the grand duet of the Huguenots, sang with 
more dramatic energy, more vocal expression, and generally with 
more genius, than he had ever displayed before. Yet on several 
occasions, especially in Lucrezia Borgia and Martha, the great 
tenor, to tell the plain truth, sang lamentably. His voice 
appeared to have run wild—though it was always thoroughly 
under his control in the chamber scene in the Huguenots. From 
this we conclude that Signor Mario’s performance is sometimes 


spoiled by a want of will, and that it is only on great occasions 


that he chooses to exert himself. The duet in the Huguenots, if 
it were not the finest thing Meyerbeer had ever written, would 
form an anti-climax, coming, as it does, immediately after the 
grandest of his choral and orchestral combinations. Any com- 
poser but one of the most daring and original genius would have 


decided that after the employment of an immense vocal and 


intrumental body in all its force, as in the blessing of the 
Daggers, there was nothing to do but to let down the curtain. 
Instead of this Meyerbeer has written a scene in which a lover 
receives an avowal of love from his mistress at the very moment 
when he is about to be separated from her for ever. The duet, as 


every one knows, is full of the most varied and passionate, though 
delicate, emotion, and, far from appearing pale and ineffective 
after the massive choral piece by which it is preceded, absolutely 
gains by the contrast, though if it were not a masterpiece its effect 
would be ridiculous. Mario must feel that this duet is the greatest 
page in dramatic music, and his artistic conscience will not allow 
him to trifle with it. As of the music so of the singing we may 
say that it is the finest that can be heard. But in other works, 
and especially in Martha, Signor Mario was as inferior to what 
he is in the Huguenots as Flotow himself is to Meyerbeer. 
Sometimes the great tenor appeared to have lost his powers 


altogether, and in spite of his marvellous performance in the 
Huguenots, it cannot be denied that his voice has suffered to some 
extent since last season. 

The great event of the season at the Royal Italian Opera has 
been the production of the Pardon de Ploermel, under the title of 


Dinorah or il Pellegrinaggio di Ploermel, It is difficult, after a single 


hearing, to pronounce a decided opinion on a work of such com- 
plexity, as an opera by Meyerbeer is always sure to be, and the 
music of Dinorah is intricate even for the composer of the Efoile 
du Nord. Of flowing melody there is less in this latest work of 


Meyerbeer than in any of his others—such, at least, is our im- 
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pression after hearing half-a-dozen of the principal pieces several 


times, and the entire opera once. A great many theatre-goers 
who know nothing whatever of music as a science are in the habit 
of judging an opera by the number of tunes it contains. Accord- 
ing to this test the Bohemian Girl would be a greater work than 
the Huguenots, though it may be said on the other hand, that it 
would place Der Freyschutz and Don Giovanni in their proper 
position, at the head of operatic productions. However, trifling 


as the question would be deemed by the majority of musicians, 
it is certain that one of the first things a non-musical inquirer 


asks concerning a new opera is “which are the most beautiful 
airs?” or “do you remember any of the music ?”—meaning the 
melodies. 

In reply to such an interrogatory we should say that there are 
a few “motives” in the Pardon de Ploermel, such as the cradle- 
song, and the song to the shadow, which are perfectly beautiful, 
and would make an impression on the least musically sensitive 
among an audience; but that, on the whole, an inexperienced or 
rather an uneducated opera-goer would find himself, after one or 
even two hearings, very much in the position of that Turkish am- 
bassador who complained that after paying six guineas for a box, and 
listening to sounds of which the import was by no means clear, he 
had come away from the opera with nothing to show for the money 
he had expended. Then, admirably as the work is performed at the 
Royal Italian Opera—and with a completeness of perfection un- 
unattainable elsewhere, each even of the minor parts being 
entrusted to an artist of the first rank—it must be confessed 
that with the additional recitatives the Pellegrinaggio is somewhat 
overweighted, The same error was committed with the Ztoile 
du Nord, It will be said, we are aware, that it was impos- 
sible to omit the dialogue of the French original in the Italian 
version of the Pardon de Ploermel, and that for the Italian 
singers it was necessary to put it into recitative. It is true, also, 
that the additional recitative, written expressly by Meyerbeer for 
the Royal Italian Opera, is most masterly of its kind; but there 
is a little too much of it. It fatigues even attentive listeners and 
wearies the inattentive, who are waiting in vain for something like 
a sustained melody, and refuse to be charmed by such unryth- 
mical melodic fragments as occur here and there m the conversa- 
tions between the various characters. It is, doubtless, a great 


art to write recitative like M. Meyerbeer, many of whose phrases 


are truly magnificent; but the general public have never yet 
tolerated a superabundance of dialogue in a comedy by reason of 
its excessive wit; and, in the same way, they will not tolerate the 
lengthy musical dialogues of the Pardon de Ploermel. In our 


opinion M. Meyerbeer should have requested some ingenious 
dramatist to make all possible excisions in the French libretto, so as 
to have left as little as possible in addition to the airs, the concerted 
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pieces, and such of the dialogue as was given in recitative in the 


original. As it is, the great composer, with all his genius, now and 
then for a few minutes commits the unpardonable sin—committed 
by him once before in the third act of the Etoile du Nord—of being 
wearisome. It is a sin which is almost encouraged in Germany ; 


but it is not forgiven in England, and in France it is enough to 


cause the stoning of a prophet—which makes it the more strange 
that a composer who has written all his great works for Paris should 
be guilty of it, on however small a seale. If, on the other hand, 
we judge of the Pellegrinaggio only by its beauties, it is, perhaps, 
Meyerbeer’s finest work. At all events, he has enriched the 
world with another great musical treasure, which will be played 
in every capital of Europe, and which has already proved a veri- 
table gold-mine to writers of fantasias, waltz and quadrille manu- 
facturers, and the whole tribe of arrangers and disarrangers of 
operatic airs. It must be understood, and will be understood b 

those who have heard the opera, that when we speak of the Pardon 
de Ploermel as Meyerbeer’s finest, we do not mean his grandest, 
work, It is full of ingenuity and delicacy ; there is a wonderful 
elaborateness about all. the details, and many of the pieces are 
charming (especially the two we have mentioned, and the air for 
the tenor, O mon remords). But the opera does not contain one 
of those great choral scenes which are the chief attractions in 
Robert le Diable and the Huguenots, nor is there any ballet 
music, a style which Meyerbeer treats with unequalled success. 
Indeed, the Pardon, as most of our musical readers are probably 
aware, was originally a mere operatic sketch, including only three 
personages. This, by the addition of supplementary characters 
and a chorus, grew into an “opéra comique” (which does not 
mean, in English, “comic opera,’ but an opera with spoken 
dialogue) ; and now, with the new recitative written for the 
Italian singers, the “opéra comique” has become what the 
French call a grand opera. Certain objections may be made to 
the work in its present form; but we repeat that it contains some 
of the most delightful music Meyerbeer has ever written. 

On the 26th instant, when the Pardon de Ploermel was played 
for the first time at the Royal Italian Opera, the exquisite shadow- 
song, an incidental air written specially by Meyerbeer for Made- 
moiselle Didiée, an effective and very original drinking-chorus, 
and even the overture,—a very long and interesting composition, 


introducing the principal motives “of the opera, and, by way of 


novelty, a chorus—were encored, The composer was, too, called 
for several times, after the Italian fashion. 


It is in the Huguenots, the opera in which she made her 
first appearance in London, that Mademoiselle Titiens has 


obtained her greatest triumphs this summer at Drury Lane, As 
an actress it was scarcely possible she should improve, but as a 
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singer she has gained in facility, and her voice appears to us 
richer and softer than it was last season. If a determined fault- 
finder had wished last year to discern a defect in Mademoiselle 


Titiens, all such a person could have said would have been that she 


had a German and not an Italian voice. At present her voice seems 
more Italian and more sympathetic ; for it has certainly improved 
in quality, and it is not fluency of style alone that the singer has 
acquired. Accordingly Mademoiselle Titiens is now one step nearer 
to absolute perfection. Indeed, as Valentine in the Huguenots, and 
as Donna Anna in Don Giovanni, she has already attained ideal 
excellence. Her Lucrezia Borgia is finer than ever, and in Norma, 
which she has this season played for the first time in Italian, and 
which is not her best part, she is, nevertheless, sublime in the last 
scene, especially in the final address to Oroveso, after the duet 
with Pollio. When we hear it said that there ought not to be two 


operatic theatres in London, and that Mr. Gye, if unopposed, 
would take care to secure the greatest available talent for the 
Royal Italian Opera, it is impossible not to ask how it was that 
Mr. Gye never thought of engaging Mademoiselle Titiens? It may 
be replied that Madame Grisi and Mademoiselle Titiens take the 
very same parts ; but it must also be remembered that Mademoiselle 
Lotti and Madame Penco have each appeared in characters which 
were formerly represented by Madame Grisi. It would have been 
easy, and very just, to have allowed Madame Grisi to retain her 
supremacy in I[talian opera, and to have offered Mademoiselle 
Titiens all the great German parts. Thus Grisi would still have 
played Lucrezia and Norma, and we should have heard Titiens in 
the Huguenots and Don Giovanni—perhaps, also, in Fidelio and 
Der Freyschutz, if the managements could have been persuaded to 
produce those works. Of course there would have been a little 
dispute about Donna Anna, which happens to be one of Madame 
Grisi’s best parts; but as a general statement, we may say that 
Mademoiselle Titiens, and Madame Grisi, might have sung at the 
same theatre just as well as Signor Mario and Signor Tamberlik, 
both of whom are first tenors, “ robust” tenors, and especially 
admirable in great dramatic parts. 

Besides, no singer can pretend to a life-interest in any a 
line of character. Certainly, “ once engaged always engaged,” 
not (as many would suppose) the rule at Covent Garden, for in 
that case Mademoiselle Alboni would still be singing there, whereas 
the greatest of living vocalists has not been heard in London since 
she appeared last season at Her Majesty’s Theatre. We believe 
Mademoiselle Alboni left the Royal Italian Opera to go tothe Aca- 
démie Royale (or rather Nationale as it was called in her ti i 
now Impériale) of Paris, where she sang mezzo-soprano music. It 
was afterwards said that she would no longer accept engagements 
for contralto parts ; but we all know that last year she played Maffeo 
Orsini in Lucrezia Borgia. It is true that the present contralto at 
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the Royal Italian Opera is a most accomplished singer, but she is 
at the same time inferior to Mademoiselle Alboni. The loss of so 
charming an artist as Mademoiselle Didiée would, doubtless, cause 


abundant regret ; but, perhaps, it would be possible to retain her 


services for certain characters (such as Nancy in Martha, the Page 
in the Huguenots, Maddalena in Rigoletto, and others of her 
present répertoire), and to engage Mademoiselle Alboni for mezzo- 
soprano parts, and also for certain contralto parts of great import- 
ance. Thus, the music of the heroine in the Cenerentola, and of 
Arsace in the Semiramide, are both admirably adapted to the com- 
prehensive talent of Mademoiselle Alboni. 

After Mademoiselle Titiens the great “ attraction” at Drury 
Lane has been Mademoiselle Guarducci, who, considered as a 
singer only, has scarcely a superior anywhere. Her voice is 
perfectly beautiful, and she is very young to have so excellent a 
“ method.” But she will still i improve. Her vocalism, apart from 
the mere melodiousness of her voice, seems to derive at times an 
especial charm from the evident passion for music which inspires 
her while she is singing. She is one of the ¢rouvailles of the 
season, and is another proof that the management of the Royal 
Italian Opera is either careless about new talent or at times unable 
to recognize it. 

Mademoiselle Guarducci, however, is the only singer of the 
highest merit that the new operatic enterprise of Mr. KE. T. Smith 
has produced. Signor Mongini, whom many critics regard as 
the great tenor of the future, is to us an enigma. He has at 
times sung so execrably that, in spite of his magnificent and manly 
voice, in spite, too, of his really fine performance in the trio of 
William Tell, we are quite at a loss what position to assign to him. 
He can sing, that is certain, though he seldom proves it. On the 
other hand he occasionally commits faults which seem to show that 
he has neither taste nor even ordinary intelligence. He possesses 
some wonderful high notes, which he loves to shout out at the top 
of his voice in season and out of season. One night we heard him 
sing the last scene of the Lucia, from beginning to end, with- 
out the least touch of sentiment. In the passionate appeal to the 
chorus, who enter to communicate to Edgar the news of Lucy’s 
death, he roered like a bull; and on delivering the passage the 
second time, goaded to fresh exertions by the applause of an in- 
discriminating audience, roared like several bulls together. Still 
Mr. Smith was quite right to engage Mongini. Everyone was 
anxious to hear him. He had a great reputation, and we may 
hope that he will yet turn out a great singer. 

Signor Giuglini, the tenor of the faultless voice, has improved 
in his singing, which would be almost perfect if he would only 
abandon his unseemly habit of “ holding ” certain notes, not as long 
as the composer intended them to be held, but simply as long as 
the state of Signor Ginglini’s wind will allow him to sustain them. 
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Such faults as this vocalist still possesses are faults of taste, which 
are, perhaps, the most difficult to gid rid of ; but his voice is more 
beautiful than ever. If the vocal organ of Signor Gardoni is like 
the Austrian empire, that of Signor Giuglini is like France—ex- 
tensive, homogeneous, compact, and highly cultivated. As an 
actor Signor Giuglini has yet much to learn, and a good deal 
to unlearn. In the Bohemian Girl (of which he sings the 
ballads marvellously well) his loutishness—if we may use the 
word—is insufferable. On the other hand, in the Huguenots his 
excessive energy does not become him at all; passion does not 
sit easily on him, and we prefer him in his natural garb of non- 
chalance. He will always be an admirable singer, and he had 
better not act at all than be a bad actor. Let him get rid of his 
ungraceful attitudes, and simply make no particular effort to dis- 
tinguish himself in the histrionie line, and he will then gain 
abundance of success by his singing alone. 

Of the other members of Mr. Smith’s troupe we have very 
little to say. Mademoiselle Sarolta, among her numerous merits, 
can not yet reckon that of being a great singer. She certainly 
played the part of Violetta very charmingly, and such a graceful 
and refined impersonator of a not very pleasing character de- 
serves to be encouraged. But Mademoiselle Sarolta must study 
before she can hope to sing with success such music as that of 
Leonora in the Trovatore—which, we understand, is her favourite 
réle. 

Mademoiselle Weiser failed ; first in Rigoletto and afterwards in 
the Guiramento. 

We should be sorry to say the same of Mademoiselle Brambilla, 
who is interesting, and who has a pretty though very thin voice. 
However, she has not achieved any success, 

Fagotti, a new baritone, is a great acquisition. 

The veteran Badiali continues to be very effective. He it is who 
is reported to have exclaimed, when he made his first appearance 
at Drury Lane last year, “What a pity I did not know of this 
place fifty years ago!” Once this season, at Mr. Benedict’s con- 
cert, Signor Badiali committed the imprudence of appearing before 
the public in ordinary costume and in the light of day. Till then 
we never fully believed in his antiquity, but he is as old as a 
British admiral. Of course this has nothing to do with his talent, 
which must be considered by itself, and is of a very high order. 
It is said that Signor Badiali is especially admirable in William 
Tell, and in the trial of Gye v. Graziani, the plaintiff informed 
the Court that he had endeavoured to secure his services with a 
view to his representation of that part at the Royal Italian Opera. 

The effect of the trial we have just mentioned, as far as the 
public was concerned, was to prevent Graziani from being heard 
at either Covent Garden or Drury Lane, until a considerable por- 
tion of the operatic season had elapsed. In spite of the great 
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importance attached by each director to the services of this un- 
doubtedly excellent singer we think the subscribers at each house 
would have been better pleased if more energy had been shown in 
the production of operatic novelties. Mr, Gye has not broken 
any promises, it is true. On the contrary, he had only announced 
the probability of Le Pardon de Ploermel being brought out, and 
in spite of the melancholy death of Madame Bosio, which 
threatened to put an end to the negotiations with the composer, 
it has actually been given, though so late in the season, that we 
fear the theatre can derive but little benefit from it in a pecuniary 
sense. Mr. Smith, however, in his prospectus for the season, boldly 
named a number of operas, of which he pledged his word that five 
at least should be produced. Now that we are writing, almost at 
the close of the Drury Lane season, Verdi’s Vépres Siciliennes is 
being performed with a most admirable cast, including Titiens, 
Mongini, Fagotti, &c., and with entirely new and very magnificent 
scenery ; but there does not appear to have been any possibility 
of giving Verdi’s Ballo in Maschera, the Macbeth, by the same 
composer, Palestra’s Last Day of Pompeii, Gluck’s Armida, or 
any other of the important novelties promised in the prospectus. 
However, we consider that, on the whole, Mr. Smith deserves 
the thanks of the public, for many reasons. But for him we 
should not have heard Mademoiselle Titiens this season, and 
should not even have known that there was such a singer as 
Mademoiselle Guarducci in existence. 

In the way of concerts the most important event of the musical 
season has, undoubtedly, been the Handel Festival, already suffi- 
ciently described. We have nothing whatever to add to the copious, 
not to say verbose, accounts that appeared in the morning news- 
papers, before, during, and after the celebration. Even the sta- 
tistics of the refreshment-department were published, down to the 
number of pork-pies that were consumed between the parts of the 
Messiah. 

Of the Philharmonic and New Philharmonic Societies (the 
latter of which is only a facetious pseudonym adopted by Dr. 
Wylde), we need only remark that the one is still under the 
direction of our greatest composer, Professor Sterndale Bennett, 
and that the other manages itself; that is to say, Dr. Wylde 
manages it. The only really formidable rival to the old Phil- 
harmonic that has yet appeared is the “ New Musical Society of 
London,” the orchestra of which, conducted by Mr. Alfred Mellon, 
if not the best in London, has, at all events, no superior. A 
Musical Library has been established in connection with this 
Society, and it is proposed that the members should meet from 
time to time at a conversazione. At the first of these conversa- 
zioni, which took place at St. James’ Hall, a certain amount of 
chamber music was performed ; but very few persons listened to 
it, and those who did were unable to hear it. Naturally, at a con- 
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versazione, there is a great deal of talking. It may be said that 
at a musical conversazione it is equally natural that there should be 
music, in which case a musical conversazione becomes an absurdity. 
Surely if musicians want to meet for purposes of social intercourse 
they can leave their instruments at home ? 

The meeting of musicians and amateurs at the rooms of the 
Society of Arts, at which the propriety of establishing a uniform 
diapason throughout England, with or without the adoption of 
the French “ pitch,” was discussed, ended in the appointment of 
a committee, who are expected to prepare a report on the subject. 
The chair was taken by Dr. Whewell, who cautioned the musicians 
against rejecting the French diapason on the mere ground that it 
was French, and gave point to his warning by telling a story of 
an English mathematician who, being about to verify some ex- 
periments made by a French savant, expressed a hope that he 
should, at all events, arrive at something different from the 
foreigner. However, there appeared to be no unreasonable ob- 
jection to the French diapason. M. Gruneisen urged strongly 
the necessity of not adopting it until all the principal composers 
and conductors of this country had been consulted; but there ap- 
peared to be a general opinion in favour of taking the French 
*‘pitch,” if it only presented the same advantages as any other. 
And it is certain that if, as seems probable, the “ pitch” recom- 
mended by Meyerbeer, Rossini, Auber, and all the first composers 
and musicans of France, became general throughout the Continent, 
great inconvenience will be occasioned to foreign singers visiting 
London by the exceptional sharpness of our diapason. Madame 
Goldschmidt (Jenny Lind) explained the present remarkable 
dearth of great vocalists (noticeable since this lady’s retirement ?) 
by the unnatural highness of the instrumental pitch. Mr. Bene- 
dict also spoke in the supposed interest of the singers, and said 
that “nature had fixed the diapason in the human voice.”” At 
this, Mr. Hullah, who had been frying tuning-forks all the morn- 
ing, and had exhibited several cooked specimens to the meeting, 
fired up. The veteran, Sir George Smart, had himself got hold of 
the mystic notion that there was a precise, recognizable sound, 
proper to the human voice, given by nature for the benefit of 
orchestral conductors, and manifestly entitled to the appellation 
of A or La; and Mr. Hullah, who had previously spoken reason- 
ably and wisely on the subject before the meeting, was now un- 
able to resist the opportunity of reminding Sir George of a 
wonderful mot he had uttered during his early Philharmonic 
days. ‘‘ People ialk of fixing the diapason,”’ Sir George had 
said, “but God has fixed the diapason!” (Sensation.) It has 
been observed that every fresh illustration of the Divine benefi- 
cence is a fresh incentive to piety, and we are not anxious to 
deprive Sir George of the credit of having said a “ good thing” 
in a moral point of view. But admitting that there ts a natural 
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diapason, in the absence of any revelation on the subject we may 
surely be permitted to inquire where it is to be found? If in the 
human voice, does it lie precisely in the middle, or, if not, where ? 
And which is the typical voice in which it is to be looked for? Is 
it that of Madame Miolan, or that of Mademoiselle Alboni ? 
After a great many speeches had been made, a number of 
tuning-forks were produced and struck on the desks, so that at 
one time the room was filled with the buzzing of all sorts of dis- 
cordant A’s and C’s. It was proved very clearly that Handel’s 
tuning-fork was many vibrations lower than any in use at the pre- 
sent day, but no sort of reason has yet been given why we should 
conform to the pitch of Handel’s time. We must remember, too, 
that the result of Mr. Hullah’s frying operation was to prove 
that heat, by expanding the metal of the tuning-fork, causes a 
fall in the sound produced ; and we have had a good many hot 
summers since Handel’s time. We quite agree with Mr. Hullah 
in one point; that, whether we adopt the Royal Italian Opera 
pitch—the highest known if we except that of the Guides band at 
Brassels—or the pitch now established by nag in France, or Mr. 


Hullah’s own pitch (at St. Martin’s Hall), any other pitch 
recognized in this, or any other, country, we ts. certainly to 
have a uniform diapason throughout England. At present at 


Exeter Hall, at St. Martin’s Hall, and at various cathedrals in 
which the great festivals are held, it has often been found im- 
possible to get the orchestra into tune with the organ. Mr. 
Costa and Mr. Alfred Mellon, who are determined to maintain 
the present oe of the Royal Italian Opera, instead of saying 
plainly that, in their opinion, highness of pitch is conducive to 


orchestral brillis ancy, and that this with them is a major con- 


sideration, shelter themselves behind the plea, that if the French 
pitch were adopted, many of the principal — in the country 
would have to be altered. The fact, however, is, that they are in 


want of alteration as it is; and it appeared foots the statements 
of two of our first organ-builders, present at the meeting, that the 
cost of adapting them to the French diapason would not be nearly 
so great as has been represented. 

In conclusion, we believe the meeting at the Society of Arts 
will lead to nothing. The one great orchestra that this countr 
possesses is that of the Royal Italian Opera. We find the same 
band, with but few modifications, at the Philharmonic Concerts, at 
the concerts of the Musical Society, at Exeter Hall, on all im- 
portant occasions at the Crystal Palace, at the festivals, at English 
Operas when Mr. Mellon conducts, and, in fact, everywhere where 
the services of an admirable body of instrumentalists are required, 
And this band, or rather its ordinary conductors, are in favour 
of a high tone, and will make no mean concession to the French 
spirit of equalization. Strangely enough, however, it is precisely 
the orchestra of the Royal Italian Opera which is most likely to 
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suffer from the present difference between its diapason and that of 
France ; and already it is difficult to make it accord with several of 
the organs in the provinces. In the first place, foreign musicians 


will, in many cases, be unable to play in Mr, Costa’s band unless 


they buy instruments in England specially for the purpose. But 
with singers the inconvenience will be far greater. When Russia 
has adopted the French diapason, which it will soon do, the 
Italian vocalists who come to London every season, will occasion- 


ally find themselves unable to execute here the music they have 


been in the habit of singing in St. Petersburgh and Paris. Sup- 
pose, too, that Meyerbeer or Verdi, having written an opera for 
the French stage, Mr. Gye (a very probable supposition) finds it 
advisable to bring the work out in London with some of the ori- 
ginal singers in their original parts? Both the composers we have 


mentioned measure voices to a nicety, In their scores, if such a 


note be the highest in the music, whether for the tenor or the 


soprano, it is because the tenor or the soprano cannot possibly sing 
any higher. What then is he or she to do at the Royal Italian 
Opera when the pitch of the orchestra is higher? It is evident 


that either the music or the vocalist must be sacrificed. 

Whatever result the committee appointed to inquire into the 
propriety of assimilating the various diapasons at present in use 
throughout England may arrive at, it is satisfactory to think that 
it cannot in any case interfere with the “‘ miscellaneous concerts,” 
of which such quantities are provided in the course of the season, 
and which, in the opinion of some persons, are the most indigest- 


ible entertainments ever offered to a public hungry for good 
musical food. But professors must live, and if it is tiresome to 
hear day after day the same air sung by the same singer, and 
accompanied on the same piano (when in many cases an orchestral 
accompaniment is essential), it is also possible to stop away from 


the concert-room, a course which we strongly recommend to those 


who have no particular professor to patronize, 

On the other hand, a new series of concerts, called the “‘ Monday 
Popular,” are entitled to the warmest support. These entertain- 
ments are given on a settled and rational plan, each being devoted 


to the chamber music of some one great composer. Thus, one 


night is devoted to Mendelssohn, another to Mozart, a third to 


Beethoven, a fourth to Schubert, and so on, until at the end of the 
series a complete course of well-arranged classical pieces have 
been given. The programme of each concert is most judiciously 
composed, including stringed quartets, duets for the pianoforte, 


and some other instruments, pianoforte solos, and vocal pieces— 


solo and concerted. The instrumentalists who appeared at the 


first series, which terminated at the end of June, were the first of 
the day, and included Miss Arabella Goddard and MM. Hallé, 
Benedict, Wieniawski, Joachim, Pialti, &c. 

Among the new singers who have appeared this season (at the 
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Philharmonic Concerts, the Musical Union, Mr. Benedict’s Con- 
cert, and elsewhere) we must mention in particular Mademoiselle 
Artot, who comes to us from the Académie Royale of Paris, where 


she played Fides in the Prophéte, and other important parts, with 


remarkable success. Mademoiselle Artot, who is a pupil of 
Madame Viardot Garcia, is a vocalist of the highest merit. For 
expression, for what is called “agility,” and for natural beauty of 
voice, she is equally remarkable. She sings Rossini’s music to 


perfection, though, until she came to London, she had never exe- 


euted one of his airs in public, Rossini has gained two most 


valuable interpreters at a time when people were almost begin- 
ning to think that his music was no longer cultivated. Let any 
one who entertains such an opinion hear Mademoiselle Artot in 
the music of Cenerentola, and Mademoiselle Guarducci in that of 
Arsace, 

A large number of the foreign singers who have this year visited 
London have met with no sort of success. We fancy there is a 


notion in many parts of the Continent that any kind of talent, and 
even the absence of talent, can find a market in London during the 


musical season. We need hardly say that nothing can be further 
from the truth, 


THE SESSION. 


On Saturday, June 12th, after the Ministerial defeat, the House 
of Commons was adjourned till Friday the 17th. 

On re-assembling on that day, brief explanations were afforded 
to the two Houses by Lord Derby and Mr. Disraeli relative to 
their resignation of office, Lord Derby taking the opportunity of 
pointing out that Lord Malmesbury’s foreign policy had been 
wrongfully censured, as was now shown by the publication of the 


papers ; and also to express his disapprobation at the publication 
in the Times newspaper of what had passed on the subject of a 
new Ministry between Her Majesty and Lord Granville. Lord 


Granville, after expressing his regret that he had mentioned the 
conversation to any one, and his annoyance at the breach of confi- 
dence which must have been committed by some one of his friends, 
said that the Ministerial statement would be deferred till a future 


oceasion. The House then adjourned till Tuesday the 21st. On 


that day and on the following the two Houses were adjourned 
until the 30th of June. In the meantime the composition of the 
new Ministry had become generally known. Mr. Cobden, as we 
hinted in our last number, declined to take office. Mr. Glad- 
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stone had accepted it ; and a strong infusion “of all the Talents” 
was pointed to with ‘pride by aspiring Whiglings. Older men, 


however, who remembered the beginning and the end of the last 
Coalition, so similar in many of its circumstances to the present 
one, were observed to shake their heads and say nothing. 

On the 30th of June the new Ministers made their statement 


in both Houses of Parliament. Lord Granville said in the House 


of Lords that he had in the first instance been requested by Her 
Majesty to form an Administration, but, finding out that Lord 
Palmerston was in a position to form a much stronger one, he had 
recommended Her Majesty to send for the noble Viscount. This 


must all have been arranged beforehand between the noble con- 
spirators ; and we hope Her Majesty appreciates the compliment 
of being made a participator in the farce. In the House of 
Clemanena, Lord Palmerston, after expressing his regret at not 
being able to include many of his old friends in the present 
Administration, proceeded to congratulate himself on having 
constructed a Ministry which embraced 80 many gentlemen of 


proved ability and experience. In Foreign Affairs he stated his 
intention of following the course chalked out by his predecessors, 
though he had vote d for their expulsion from office mainly, as he 
said, because he disapproved of that course. But these are the 
eccentricities of genius, and must be pardoned accordingly. He 
very prudently declared that, as to Parliamentary Reform, that 
had now become impossible during the present session. 
VotunteeR Corps anv Nationat Derences.—One of the first 
things demanded from the new Government was their feeling upon 
the subject of armaments. On the Ist of July the subject was 
brought before the House of Lords by Lord Vivian, who enquired 
of the Under-Secretary-at-War what were Her Majesty’s mten- 
tions with regard to volunteer corps. Lord Ripon explained to 
the House the terms on which Government had decided on accept- 
ing the services of volunteers. The principal point in which their 
arrangements differed from those of the late Government was 
in the matter of supplying arms. ‘The late Ministry, as was ex- 
plained by Lord Derby, had been only restrained from giving 
rifles by the apprehension that it would interfere with the supply 
required by the regular troops. Lord Ripon said that the War 
Department was now satisfied that such would not be the case, 
and they had accordingly determined to issue twenty-five rifles to 
every company of one hundred men, which it was thought would 
be sufficient for the purposes of practice. Lord Howden took the 


opportunity afforded by this discussion to express his ideas on the 


subject of invasion, and pointed out a truth on which Englishmen 
cannot ponder too deeply, namely, that the French would be per- 
fectly willing to sacrifice an entire army for the sake merely of 
insulting and humiliating, without any thoughts of conquering, 


this country. To sack and burn two or three quiet English 
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country towns, to shoot down the shopkeepers, the lawyer, and 
the parson, to insult their daughters, and march away with the 
plunder of the Bank in their pockets—a prospect of this kind 


we say, would be quite sufficient to induce the French people— 
that compound of the monkey and the tiger—to throw themselves 
into the enterprise with enthusiasm, and take their chance of 
getting home. As soon as the discussion on volunteers was over, 
Lord Brougham began another on the Navy, and begged to know 
§ 8 ) as 

if there was any truth in the report that the Navy Estimates were 
going to be reduced. The Duke of Somerset replied in the nega- 
tive, and the conversation was continued by Lords Hardwicke and 
Ellenborough, who both protested strongly against indulgence in 
a feeling of security. The latter noble lord, however, treated the 
question of invasion too much, in our opinion, as a merely mili- 
tary question, and too little, as Lord Howden had done, in the 
light of a national question. It may be true enough that “no 
prudent general” would land a force in this country unless he 
could keep up his communications. But what we have to consider 


is, not what a prudent general would do, but what a jealous and 
reckless nation might compel him to do.—Two very different 
things, indeed ! 

On the 5th, the subject of our national defences was formally 
brought before the House of Lords by Lord Lyndhurst. After a 
terse and luminous exposition of our military ‘and naval position, 
and a comparison between our condition now and during the last 
great war, a comparison which, as he said, affected him with some 


sense of humiliation, he proceeded to use the following words, 
likely, we think, to be long memorable among us :— 


“ But I may be asked, ‘ Why do you think such measures requisite ? Are 
we not in alliance with France? Are we not on terms of friendship with 
Russia ? What other Power can molest us?’ To these questions, my lords, 
my answer shall be a short and a simple one. I will not consent to live in 
dependence on the friendship or the forbearance of any country. I rely 
solely on my own vigour, my own exertion, and my own intelligence. Does 
any noble lord in this House dissent from the principle which I have laid 
down? I rejoice, my lords, to find that such is not the case.” 


One hundred thousand men, regular and militia, under arms, 
and as many more disembodied, would, he thought, be sufficient 
for the purposes of defence, as our ordinary standing force. Nor 
was the cost, he said, more than ‘a moderate price for so im- 
portant an insurance. I know,” continued the noble lord, 
‘there are persons who will say let us run the risk! Be it so. 


But, my lords, if the calamity should come, if the conflagration 


should take place, what words can describe the extent of the 
calamity, or what imagination can paint the overwhelming ruin 
that would fall upon us?” Lord Stratford de Redcliffe concurred 
in all that had fallen from Lord Lyndhurst, but was not appre- 


hensive of an invasion, Lord Granville deprecated the tone 
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adopted by noble lords towards France. Ile alluded not only to 
Lord Lyndhurst, but also to Lords Hardwicke, Ellenborough, and 
Howden, for their speeches on a previous evening, which he con- 
trasted with the conduct of Lord Derby and Lord Malmesbury, 
who, he said, had both abstained from this kind of irritating and 
imprudent discussion. This was not the way, he said, to preserve 
our friendly relations with France, or the French Emperor, who 
was now, he thought, sincerely well-disposed towards us. And he 
asked their lordships to judge for themselves from the excitement 
produced in this country by the language of the French colonels, 
what are likely to be the feelings of the French, in their turn, at 
hearing such reflections pointed against their own country. The 
noble Earl concluded by vindicating the conduct of his Govern- 
ment in the matter of naval preparations. Now we shou'd be the 
last to deny that there is considerable good sense in these remarks 
of Lord Granville from one point of view. No doubt, abstractedly 
speaking, it is undesirable to provoke France and her ruler by 
perpetual allusions to our former victories and our present defence- 
lessness. But what we have before us is a choice of evils—which 
is the worst, to let him know the state of our defences (supposing 
him not to know it very well already), or to keep our own people 
in ignorance of it? To arouse his anger by allusions to former 
times, or to allow our own people to slumber on in forgetfulness or 
carelessness of the great change which has occurred in our relative 
strength? This is the real question at issue; and if it be really 
more dangerous to excite the passions of our neighbours by the 
language and behaviour inseparable from that enthusiasm without 
which the national defences of a Free State can never be com- 
pleted, than to leave ourselves unarmed, and trust to the modera- 
tion of those who have so long a score to wipe off, we can only 
say that our humiliation is already complete. Lord Hardwicke, 
indeed, spoke, we fancy, something very near the truth, when he 
said he was firmly convinced that the man who ruled the French 
nation would rejoice at a considerable augmentation of our naval 
strength as enabling him to point out to his own troops the im- 
possibility of a successful attack upon us. 

Lord Ellenborough said he was not satisfied with the expres- 
sions of the noble Earl (Lord Granville). He was not satisfied 
that merely ordinary means should be adopted. What he desired 

was, that the country should be simply unattackable. Till that 
was done, our diplomacy could never be effective. His lordship 
followed Lord Lyndhurst in dwelling on the formidable facility 
which France had recently displayed in the transport of troops, 
and commented on the fact that the Emperor himself had declared 
that it was done without any previous preparations. 

The subject came on again in both Houses of Parliament on the 
11th, when Lord Ripon, in reply to questions from Lords Vivian, 
Clanricarde, and Malmesbury, said it was not the intention of Her 
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Majesty’s Government to pay instructors for the volunteer rifle 
corps, it was simply intended to supply them with trained instrue- 
tors, who would be paid and boarded by the rifle corps themselves. 
Neither was it designed to issue pay and uniforms to the corps of 
volunteer artillery, but only to supply them with guns, ammunition, 
and instruction. He also stated that Her Majesty’s Government 
had made preparations for the instruction of twenty-five adjutants 
and one hundred sergeants at the School of Musketry at Hythe, 
who, when sufficiently trained, would be employed to instruct their 
comrades in the use of the Enfield rifle, which would then be 
issued to the embodied militia. 

In the House of Commons, in reply to Col. Dickson, Gen. Peel 
read an account of the number of our entire armed force at home, 
which, including the embodied militia, amounted to only 109,640 
men. 

We own to entertaining grave doubts ourselves, whether it will be 
in the power even of such men as Lord Lyndhurst and Lord Ellen- 
borough thoroughly to awaken the public mind to the magnitude of 
the danger impending over this country. To force ourselves to 
look the question in the face; bear the necessary burdens, and 
make the necessary sacrifices, is simply too much trouble. Long 
peace and plenty have made us at once sceptical of the possibility 
and averse to the perils of war. We do not wish it to be pro- 
bable, and therefore we won’t believe it. Our daily pursuits, 
whether of business or pleasure, must not be interrupted by the 
intrusion of this ugly phantom. It is a bore, and there is an end 
of it. 

In the debate which took place upon foreign affairs in the 
House of Commons on the 2Ist, Mr. Bright took occasion to 


“sneer at the above speech of Lord Lyndhurst’s as befitting the 


barbarism of sixty years ago, but unsuited to the present time, 
and coupled his comments with some indecent allusions to Lord 
Lyndhurst’s years. What else can be expected? Naturam 
expellas furcd tamen usque recurret—the bagman will peep out. 
That he can possibly entertain the faintest sympathy with the 
high-spirited gentlemen, who have made England what she is, is 
of course not to be anticipated, and he is as much incapable of 
the rude and honest patriotism of our ploughmen and weavers as 
he is of the chivalrous sentiments of his betters. But we were 
not prepared to see even Lord John Russell follow in the honour-. 
able member’s footsteps. Coupling this with the strangely-reserved 
speech of Lord Palmerston, so unlike his former self, and the 
peculiarly offensive tone adopted by the Duke of Somerset in the 
Upper House, it is easy to see under what influence the present 
Cabinet is acting, and how much support has been gained by Con- 
servative principles through the accession of Mr. Gladstone. Lord 
Lyndhurst, on the 25th, made some brief comments upon the 
very gentlemanlike and pointed sarcasm of Mr. Bright, and 
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asked the Duke of Somerset if he knew anything about the rifled 
cannon with which the French navy was being armed, in reply to 
which his Grace said that he knew very little; but that it took a 
very long time to manufacture two hundred of them at home, 
with which comforting assurance the House was obliged to be 
content. 

On the same day in the House of Commons, Mr. Adderly 
called the attention of the House to the military defences of the 
Colonies. The moral of his speech was, that as it was not in- 
cumbent upon us to maintain troops in the colonies to perform the 
duties of police, and as they were utterly inadequate for any other 
purpose, they had better be withdrawn altogether. The whole 
subject, however, is obviously a very ticklish one. But as nothing 
is likely to come of it at present, we are relieved from the neces- 
sity of discussing it at length. Mr. Justice Haliburton, however, 
spoke, it is to be feared, the real sentiments of the colonists when 
he pointed out that in the event of a European war, the colonists 
were liable to all its calamities, without having any interest in the 
quarrel ; and that, consequently, they regarded the mother country 
as under an obligation to contribute largely to their defence. If 
this is true of Canada, it is probably true of our other colonies as 
well. 

Mr. Adderly was followed by Sir De Lacy Evans with the fol- 
lowing motion :— 

“That in the opinion of this House, taking into consideration the rela- 
tions existing between some of the great military Powers of the Continent, 
it is advisable that a Commission be appointed, consisting of civilians, and 
military and naval officers, to inquire into and collect information concern- 
ing the present condition of our national defences ; to ascertain what im- 
provements may be made therein, in order to ensure the utmost efficiency 
combined with economy ; and to report thereon to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment.” —Times of Tuesday, July 26, p. 7, col. 1. 

And then came Mr. Danby Seymour to call attention to the un- 
defended state of the coast between Weymouth and Southampton. 
Mr. Sidney Herbert then rose to reply to all three at once. He 
concurred with most of Mr. Adderly’s observations, and informed 
the House that a Committee was now sitting to consider the sub- 
ject of colonial defences. In reply to Sir De Lacy Evans and Mr. 
Seymour, the Secretary at War was equally satisfactory and accom- 
modating. A Commission was to be issued in a few days, consisting 
both of military men and civilians, to report upon the actual plans 
which had been submitted to Government for the fortification of 
our arsenals, and the most important points upon our coasts, and 
to say which of them demanded to be most speedily executed. 
Mr. Ayrton thought that the Commission promised by the Govern- 
ment would not meet the demand of Sir De Lacy Evans, as it 
related merely to engineering defences, and not to our military and 
naval force. Mr. Horsman took the opportunity of expressing 
his opinion, that— 
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“The Commission about to be appointed ought to recommend what 
amount of internal land force we ought always to maintain—how many 
troops of the line, how many militia, and how many volunteers we required 
so as to be always in a state of perfect security. For a nation containing 
3,000,000 or 4,000,000 male adults to be in a perpetual panic of an invasion 
of 100,000 or 200,000 men was a scandal and a burlesque. We ought 
always to be in such a condition that any army that was likely to obtain a 
landing would be certain to be defeated and destroyed.” —Times of July 26, 
p- 7, col. 3. 


We must say, for our own part, that we are rather glad the 
Government Commission is not to embrace the question of our 
land and sea forces. We do not know if we are safe in accepting 
it as an omen that Government will not admit the possibility of a 
doubt on this subject. But we do not love commissions. They 
satisfy our consciences at the sacrifice of real energy. When a 
commission is once issued, we think we may wash our hands 
of the matter. There is nothing but a sense of duty to hurry the 
Commissioners, and that is a sentiment which, in the hot weather, 
and the autumn vacations, is wont to lose some of that efficacy 
which we all know it possesses for public men at every other time. 

Divorce Court.—On the 4th of July Lord Brougham brought 
forward the subject of the Divorce Court. The points on which 
he dwelt principally were, the heavy arrears of business which 
accumulated there, and the danger of collusion afforded by the 
present system of procedure. His Lordship, perhaps, regrets 
the old method of examination before the House of Lords, in 
which he was so great a proficient. On the 7th, Lord Chelmsford 
reverted to the subject, when he expressed himself very strongly 
in favour of the Divorce Court being made an entirely indepen- 
dent tribunal ; and made, as we think, some very sensible remarks 
on the present constitution of the Court. “It struck him that the 
present arrangement, as to constituting a full Court of Divorce, 
was extremely inconvenient. The Judge Ordinary was, no doubt, 
the primary and important judge who presided over the Court ; 
he it was who was imbued with all the principles upon which the 
justice of that Court was administered; and yet, when the full 
Court was assembled, the Judge Ordinary was almost a cypher. 
He was an inferior judge in his own Court.” He did not think that 
either of the remedies proposed, namely, that the Attorney-General 
should attend in Court on behalf of the public, or that the petition 
should set forth everything which had happened to the parties 
since their marriage, would have the effect of preventing collu- 
sion. The Lord Chancellor’s Bill, however, which was read a 
second time on the 21st, was framed in disregard of these remarks. 
It provides that all the Puisne Judges should be Judges of the 
Divorce Court ; that the Attorney-General should be served with 
a notice of every petition; that the Court should have the power 
of sitting with closed doors; and be enabled to make provisions 
with regard to the custody of children. As to the extension of 
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the petition, that should be treated as a question of procedure, 
and left to the judges themselves, Both Lord Chelmsford and 
Lord Cranworth thought the clause relating to the Attorney- 
General would prove nugatory ; and the latter made rather a good 
suggestion, namely, that a dissolution should be granted nisi, and 
made absolute in six months, if no cause were shown to the con- 
trary. 

Geen Rates.—On the 4th of July the Duke of Marl- 
borough moved for a select committee on the subject of Church 
Rates, thereby anticipating the result of the debate in the House 
of Commons on the 12th. After some very sensible and moderate 
speeches from the noble mover, the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
and the Bishop of London, and a declaration from Lord Granville 
that he thought the committee would be useless, the motion was 

d to. 

In the House of Commons, on the 13th of July, Mr. Dillwyn 
brought in his bill for the total abolition of Church Rates. As 
he himself said with perfect justice, the question had been 
thoroughly debated in former Parliaments, was well understood 
by the whole country, and was not susceptible of novelty in the 
way of argument. We shall not, therefore, attempt to recapi- 
tulate the pros and cons on this important question, confining 
ourselves to noticing the important fact brought forward by Mr. 
Du Cane, that in Birmingham, Manchester, and Leicester, where 
the church rate had been discontinued, churches were falling into 
decay, thus totally upsetting the facts relied on by the champions 
of the voluntary system. 

Ministers, of course, except Mr. Gladstone, voted in favour of 
total abolition, and even he did not speak against it. But Lord 
Palmerston, Lord John Russell, and Sir George Cornewall Lewis all 
declared, with somewhat maladroit frankness, that they were opposed 
to the principle of the Bill, i. e. to the abolition of the rate without 
the appointment of a substitute. Under these circumstances we 
think, as Mr. Disraeli said, it was their duty rather to have devised 
a substitute than to have consented to the passage of the Bill 
unconditionally. But it seems, after all, that the present Ministers 
are just as much at the mercy of the numerical majority as their 
predecessors were. 

Here were four of their leading men avowing their conviction 
that church rates ought not to be abolished, yet coolly voting for 
their abolition because the House of Commons had repeatedly 
declared for that extreme. Why, what is this but to do the very 
same thing with which they and their organs were perpetually 
taunting the late Ministry? As we have said over and over again, 
no really strong Ministry can be formed without a complete 
readjustment of parties. The weakness of the Whigs may be 
called by one name, and that of the Tories by another. The 
submission of the one may be cowardice, and of the other only 
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prudence. But the world is used to all that; and sooner or later 
it will be found out that we are as far from a strong Government 
as ever, and much further from an honest one. 

Enpowev Scuoors Bitt.—On the 6th instant Mr. Dillwyn 
brought forward his motion “that no endowed school should be 
administered to the exclusion of Dissenters unless so expressly 
directed by the founder.” Here again was witnessed the same 
curious spectacle of Ministers speaking against a measure to save 
their own consciences, and voting for it to save their supporters. 
Both Mr. Dillwyn and Mr. Bright distinctly intimated to Govern- 
ment that their treatment of this measure would be regarded by 
the Liberal Party as a criterion of their future policy, and so they 
had to swallow the pill; all, at least, but Mr. Gladstone, whose 
conduct only shows how unfit he is to sit alongside of his present 
colleagues. The question raised by this Bill lies in a nutshell, 
When all men in the country were substantially of one religious 
persuasion, are we or are we not to expect that in making religious 
endowments they would have thought it necessary to specify that 
persuasion ? When it was taken for granted that all men belonged 
to the Church of England, are we to suppose that the “ godly 
men,” to whose rule these endowments were committed, primd 
facie included Dissenters? If any man can answer this question 
in the affirmative with a good conscience, let him do so. To us it 
seems absolutely incredible that any man of ordinary sense, 
willing to extend his benevolence to so exceedingly small and 
utterly unrecognized a class as Dissenters were at the time 
when these schools were founded, should not have mentioned 
them by name, and declared unmistakably that they were to be 
partakers in his charity. It is difficult to understand the state of 
a man’s reasoning powers who can come to any other conclusion. 
But surely the very utmost concession that should be made to 
such logic is this, that euquiries should be made into the charac- 
ter and habits of the founder, and that if it can be shown that 
he was personally favourable to Nonconformists, some infusion of 
that element into the Trust in question should be permitted. But 
simply to assume that Dissenters are included wherever they are 
not excluded is to invert the ordinary process of reasoning, and is 
about as sane as to take for granted that the word children in a 
man’s will includes his illegitimate children, unless they are 
excepted by name. 

Postat Contracts.—Two debates took place in the House of 
Commons, one on the 7th and one on the 14th of July. A 
select committee has been appointed to enquire into the whole 
question ; but the motion of Mr. Bouverie, to the effect that they 
should defer their inquiry into the Dover contract until after the 
election petition of Sir William Russell had been heard, was nega- 
tived by a large majority. On occasion of this last debate, Sir 
Stafford Northcote entered into a long explanation of the part 
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acted by the late Government in the affair of Dover, which made 
a favourable impression on the House. 

Army ano Navy Estimates.—On the 8th Lord Clarence 
Paget moved the Navy Estimates. “ He prefaced his exposition of 
these estimates, which, he said, were of an unusually complicated 
character, by a statement of the exact condition of our naval 
forces, at the present time, for the defence of the coast. The 
number of steamships of the line in commission was, at home, 
12; and in the Mediterranean, 14; total, 26. The number of 
steam frigates was 16,—namely, 13 at home, and 3 in the Medi- 
terranean. Including corvettes, sloops, and other vessels, there 
were 106 in commission, besides a force of gunboats. There 
were 10 sail of the line ready for commission; there would be 
three more in the course of the autumn, and one was under 
repair, so that we had at this time a total of 40 steamships of 
the line; and at the end of the financial year there would be 
50 sail of the line afloat (independent of the blockships), 37 
frigates, and 140 corvettes, sloops, and other vessels of that class. 
Lord Clarence concluded by moving the first vote for 10,000 
additional men and boys.” 

Sir John Pakington made a long speech, in which he humorously 
observed: “In fact, the House and the country must rather 
begin to wonder why the late change of Government took place. 
There are two subjects of paramount importance in the public 
mind just now—our foreign relations, and our national defences. 
We have had the most distinct assurance from the Premier that, 
with regard to our foreign relations, the present Government are 
content ‘to walk in the path chalked out for them by their 
predecessors.’ They have adopted our policy, and they make 
no complaint of it. And with regard to our national defences, 
I have the double satisfaction, as a member of the late Govern- 
ment, and as an Englishman, of hearing from the noble lord to- 
night that our estimates are accepted and our plans approved.” 
On the 14th of July the discussion of this subject was con- 


cluded. The supplementary vote of £100,000 for the bounty 


or gratuity to seamen already in the service, upon certain condi- 
tions, gave rise to much discussion. On this occasion, the two 
most important topics brought before the notice of the House 
were, first, the slowness of promotion in the Royal Navy; and, 


secondly, the propriety of awarding a gratuity to seamen already 
in the service, in order to prevent discontent at the £10 bounty 
to recruits given by the late Government. Sir John Pakington 
dilated at some length on the extreme inconvenience arising from 


the race of “Struldbrugs” who remained at the top of the 
naval list, immortal and inert, and effectually retarded the pro- 


motion of younger men. He was in favour of an extensive 
system of retirement, and thought the country would profit by 
it in the long run. On the second point, great differences of 
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opinion seemed to prevail, Sir John Pakington being strongly 
against the gratuity, and Lord C. Paget and Sir J. Graham as 
strongly in its favour. It seems about six of one, and half a 
dozen of the other. The remaining votes were then agreed to, 
the total estimates for the year amounting to £12,680,000. 

The Army Estimates were opened on the same night; they 
amount, including the militia, to £13,300,000, 

Inp1an Arnmy.—Mr-. Baillie called attention (14th) to the report 
of the Commissioners appointed to inquire into the organization of 
the Indian army. The force now in that country was about 
85,000 men; but the consequence had been that, in spite of all 
our efforts, we had not been able to raise in this country the num- 
ber of men voted by Parliament last year by 10,000, and we had 
been obliged to call out 25,000 militia to do the duty of regular 
troops; so that the army was deficient 35,000 men. The ques- 
tion was, could we, with voluntary enlistment, raise and maintain 
so large an army as to allow of a permanent force of 80,000 
men being kept in India, with due regard to the wants of our 
numerous colonies and the exigencies of the mother country in 
the event of war? He inquired whether the Secretary of State 
for India intended to bring this question before the House. 

Sir Charles Wood said he thought not. 

Lord Stanley suggested that this subject was not one which it 
was possible to discuss incidentally, or in a few words; there was, 
he said, only one point upon which he should give an opinion— 
namely, whether the European force in India should be a local 
force, or a part of the general army of the line. He was con- 
vinced that, as a matter of necessity, a considerable proportion 
of the European army in India should remain, as at present, 
local. 

On the 19th, Mr. Buxton called attention to that portion of 
the report of the Commissioners on the Organization of the 
Indian Army which refers to the amount of force to be main- 
tained in future, our force at present, he said, amounting, ex- 
clusive of the military police corps, to 270,000 men. The main- 
tenance of so large a European force as 80,000 men to keep in 
check the native troops, would seriously interfere with our home 
defences. He asked whether Lord Stanley concurred in opinion 
with the Commissioners as to the amount of force which should 
be maintained in India. 

Sir E. Perry considered that the Commission had been ill-con- 
stituted, and that the report was unsatisfactory. He advocated 
the introduction of the irregular system into our military estab- 


lishment in India, the effect of which would be very materially to 
reduce the expenditure. 


Colonel Sykes was of opinion that 50,000 men was quite a 
sufficient European force for India. 
Mr. Bright warned Sir C. Wood to lose no time in asking the 
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opinion of the House of Commons upon this most important sub- 
ject in the most frank manner. 


Sir C, Wood said he was anxious to bring the subject of Indian 
finance before the House as soon as correct information had been 
received, and to deal frankly with the House, keeping nothing 
back. With regard to the matter immediately under discussion, 
he agreed with Lord Stanley that it was quite impossible at pre- 
sent to say what amount of force should be maintained in India. 

Cuancery.—On the 12th Lord Lyndhurst moved to enquire 
into the mode of taking evidence in the Court of Chancery. We 
should not have noticed this debate but for the sake of calling 
attention to the marvellously vigorous and luminous speech of 


Lord Lyndhurst, pervaded by all the keenness and humour of 
a man of thirty, 


Roman Carnotic Revier Bit. —On the 5th Sir William 
Somerville asked leave to bring in a Bill to amend an Act of the 
tenth year of His Majesty King George IV., entitled “ An Act for 
the Relief of His Majesty’s Roman Catholic Subjects.” The object 
of the Bill, he added, was to repeal as much of the Emancipation 
Act of 1829 as prohibited persons professing the Roman Catholic 
religion from holding the office of Lord Chancellor of Ireland. 


The Lord Chancellor of Ireland possessed no church patronage 
whatever, so that there could be no excuse on that ground for 
retaining the prohibition on the statute-book. 

Sir G. C. Lewis gave his cordial assent to the motion. Sir 


Robert Peel, when he framed the Catholic Relief Act, was under 


the impression that the Irish Chancellor had church patronage. 
The second reading was taken on the 12th, and produced an ani- 
mated debate. The reasons assigned by the opponents of this 
Bill were, generally, of two kinds. First, such as arose from the 
fact that in their opinion the Irish Lord Chancellor did possess 
Ecclesiastical patronage. And, secondly, such as sprung from his 
position as a delegate of the Crown. We must confess we think 
the arguments adduced in favour of the first-mentioned theory 
will scarcely hold water. But the second point is certainly more 
difficult to be got over. It cannot be denied that the Lord 
Chancellor is at present something more than a great civil func- 
tionary. He stands upon quite a different footing from any other 
law-officer in the country, and is invested by the Constitution 
with certain privileges, which do involve the propriety of allowing 
a Roman Catholic to exercise his powers in considerable doubt. 
The debate, however, was adjourned, and on the 21st the order 
for the second reading was discharged in consequence of the im- 
possibility of finding a day for renewing it. 

Tue Danvusian PrinciPatities.—On the 19th Lord Stratford 
de Redcliffe made enquiries of the Under-Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, relative to the recognition of Colonel Couza. 
Lord Wodehouse explained that the recognition of a united Hospo- 
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dariate would only be regarded as exceptional. But we fear that a 
precedent of this kind is not so easily escaped. Russia, and France 
to please Russia, being eager for a union of the Principalities, 


will, doubtless, take good care not to lose the advantage they 


have gained. ‘The united Hospodariate will pass by an easy 
transition into a monarchy, and the monarchy into a satrapy of 
Russia. 

For the remaining discussions upon Foreign Affairs we must 
refer our readers to the Session for the month of September. As 
Lord John Russell’s statement upon Italian affairs will afford us 


a convenient opportunity for bringing together all that has been 
said on this subject in the two Houses of Parliament; in addi- 
tion to which reason so many important topics have this month 
engaged the attention of the Legislature that we should have had 
the greatest difficulty in finding space for an adequate narrative of 
the debates on Foreign Affairs. 

Tue Bupcer.—On Monday, the 18th of July, the House 
having resolved itself into a Committee of Ways and Means, Mr. 


Massey in the chair, the Chancellor of the Exchequer produced 
his Budget. He first compared his predecessor’s estimates, in 


1858, with the actual receipts of the different Revenue departments 
during the year. Balancing the actual revenue, £65,477,284, 
against the actual expenditure of £64,663,882, there remained a 


balance of about £800,000 in the Exchequer as the difference 
between the year’s income and the year’s expenditure. After 
noticing with approbation some points in Mr. Disraeli’s Budget 
of last year, he proceeded to estimate the expenditure and revenue 
for the current year, as follows :— 

Estimatep Revenue. | EstimMaTED EXPENDITURE. 
Customs Duties . . .£23,850,000 | Funded and Unfunded 
Excise . . . . .™ 18,530,000 Debt. . . « . .£28,600,000 
Land and AssessedTaxes 3,200,000 | Consolidated Fund . . 1,960,000 


Stamps . - « » + 8,100,000 | Army and Militia . . 13,300,000 
Income-tax, at 5d. . . 5,600,000 | Navy and Packet Ser- 

Post Office. . . . . 3,250,000 ee 12,782,000 
Crown Lands... . 280,000 | Civil Service . . - 7,825,000 


Miscellaneous. . . . 1,530,000 | Revenue Departments 
— (collection of Reve- 


Total Revenue . £64,340,000 nue)... . + + 4,740,000 





—_—_— -- -_—__ 


Total Expenditure £69,207,000 
Total Revenue . . 64,340,000 








Deficiency to be pro- 
vided for . . . £4,867,000 


Mr. Gladstone observed that the deficiency would be suffi- 
ciently accounted for by looking to the increased estimates 
for army and navy alone. Last year the votes for army 
and navy amounted to £20,900,000; in the current year to 
£26,081,000, showing an increase of £5,181,000 on these esti- 
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mates alone. The deficiency above stated, then, for which Mr. 
Gladstone now found it his duty to provide, might fairly be called 
exceptional,—due, that is, to an exceptional state of affairs on 
the Continent. Hence he intended and preferred to bring for- 
ward a finance-measure which ought not to be considered per- 
manent, but adapted to the year only, and—“so long as it were 
sound ”—“ temporary,” and even “provisional.” And, more- 
over, the year 1860 had long been marked out as the era 
when a general review of our financial condition would be neces- 
sary. In that year two millions of long annuities expire, which 
will relieve the revenues of the country to that amount. In that 
year also the present tea and sugar duties, re-imposed in 1857 for 
three years, at a rate considerably above the peace level, will also 
vanish; and in that year, again, the present Income-tax finally 
expires. It is, therefore, obvious, that a year hence all our finance 
must be reconsidered. 

Was the sum needed to be raised by loan or by taxes? There 
were strong reasons against the former, and then if the expedient 
of a loan were excluded, were we to provide for the deficiency 
by direct or indirect taxes? One objection which applies to all 
indirect taxes in this case is, that three months and a half of the 
financial year are already expired; and in the case of many 
articles on which customs duties might be imposed, at least 
another six weeks, stocks have been taken out of bond and paid duty 
in anticipation of some increase, so that it would be impossible to 
obtain anything like the whole year’s revenue, and in the case of 
sugar and tea, for instance, scarcely even a seven months’ 
revenue out of any increase of duty. Again, as to the excise 
duty on malt, the income derived is large, but not very elastic,— 
the experience of the war-duty having shown that a high duty 
does to a considerable extent diminish consumption. An addi- 
tional duty on spirits would be quite a desirable expedient to con- 
sider at any other time, but it had been increased of late years so 
rapidly, and dealt with by the late Chancellor of the Exchequer 
at a period so recent, that it seemed desirable to try its operation 
for a longer period without disturbing it by any further change, 
Against any increase in the tea and sugar duties there were three 
very grave objections ; first, that any change in them not only 
disturbed trade, but disturbed it more than in the case of any 
home-products on account of the distance of the producing 
countries; next, that in the three years, 1857-60, we should, in 
case no change of duty took place, have raised nine millions 
(three millions a year) by means of the remnant of the war-duty 
left on tea and sugar, while we should have raised only two 
millions by the remnant of the war-duty left in the single year, 
1857-8, on the Income-tax. The last and weightiest objection to 
any increase of these duties was that, being already exceptionally 
high, they tax, not quite the necessaries, but the very simplest 
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luxuries of the poor, while the Income-tax taxes only the middle 
and higher classes. 

By this course of reasoning Mr. Gladstone had prepared his 
audience for his intention of | meeting the deficiency principally 
by an Income-tax, which has the obvious advantage that, being 
paid by half-yearly or at most quarterly instalments, we can get a 
whole year’s tax in spite of the advanced period of the financial 
year. 

He proposed, however, to raise a small portion of the deficiency 
by a plan which is neither that of loan nor of tax, nor the antici- 
pation of revenue which properly belongs to another year, but is 
simply the calling in of capital which may be said to be out on 
loan to a certain class of capitalists. In the case of maltsters and 
hop-growers it has been the custom, not a wise one, perhaps, for 
the Government to give long credits, so that the maltster may have 
time to sell his malt and the hop-grower his hops before he pays 
the duty. Mr. Gladstone wishes to put an end to this practice, 
and accordingly makes a very mild beginning. He proposes to 
abridge the malt credits from eighteen weeks to twelve, but to 
allow the maltster, for this year only, at the rate of four per 
cent., discount on the six weeks’ anticipated duty. This will 
enable every maltster in good credit to avail himself of a banker’s 
aid in paying the money sooner than he had expected to pay 
it; while in future years he must of course provide an increase of 
capital to meet this new emergency. The effect on the Exchequer 
is, that it brings £780,000 into the Exchequer this year which 
would otherwise have not been paid in till next year, while next 
year’s malt duty will be as large as this would have been without 
this addition. It is, in its effect on the Exchequer, equivalent to 
the recall of a loan of £780,000 to the maltsters. 

The remainder of the deficiency Mr. Gladstone supplies by an 
increase to the year’s Income-tax of 4d. in the pound on incomes 
above £150, turning last year’s 5d. Income-tax into a 9d. Income- 
tax: while incomes under £150 will only pay 64d. in the pound, 
or only an increased tax of 1d. The result, according to estimate, 
will be to raise £4,340,000 additional on the year’s Income-tax. 
Adding this to the £780,000 obtained from the Malt credits, we 
have £5,120,000, which ought to give a surplus over the deficit 
(£4,867,000) of £253,000. This surplus is small, but Mr. 
Gladstone gave good reason why it was needless, in the present 
year, to provide a larger surplus. 

The peculiarity in this addition to the Income-tax is the mode 
in which it is to be levied. Mr. Gladstone is anxious to have 
the additional amount in hand before the end of the financial 
year, that is, before April, 1860. Accordingly, he puts the increase 
entirely on to the Income-tax of the first half-year—the half-year 
now passing. The effect is, that incomes above £150 (which paid 
last year a tax of 5d. in the pound, in half-yearly instalments of 
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24d. in the pound, paid on the whole amount of the income) will 

pay for this half-year 6}d. in the pound on the whole amount of 

their income, and for the half-year from October to March inclu- 

sive, only 2}d., as they did last year. Incomes below £150 will 

pay 4d. in the pound on the whole of their incomes for the current 

half-year, and 24d., as they did last year, for the succeeding half- 
ear. 

This peculiar provision was the only one which excited much 
debate in the House. On Thursday night, July 21, Mr. Dis- 
raeli made a few remarks on the financial position, in defence of 
the course of the late Government, and with some slight criticism 
on the Budget of his successor. He heartily approved of the course 
taken in raising the deficiency by tax, and not by loan. He ap- 
proved of the Malt-credit measure, but intimated distinctly that 
he should have been prepared to go further and diminish the 
credit more even at the first step, than only from eighteen to 
twelve weeks. He then commented on the increase of the Income- 
tax, admitted that it was inevitable, but intimated his conviction 
that, in 1860, the tax should, if any way possible, be really allowed 
to expire. He objected strongly to the mode of levying the in- 
crease on a single half-year, and subsequently proposed an amend- 
ment cancelling that provision, and distributing the increase over 
the whole year. He pointed out that though the revenue wanted,— 
the extra £4,340,000,—could not, in that case, be raised within the 
financial year, as it would come in during the following half-year, 
the Bank of England would gladly lend the Government the money 
on so excellent a security, and this would prevent any needless 
pressure on the public. Mr. Gladstone replied that this would, in 
effect, be borrowing ; would not be providing for the year’s wants 
within the year; and urged the House, with his usual vehemence, 
to assent to his proposal. He intimated obscurely that there were 
reasons which the Government could not clearly explain why this 
should be done——which raised some needless alarm in the House, 
soon dissipated by the explanation that the supplementary loan 
needful for India was the matter to which he had referred. Mr. 
Disraeli’s amendment was subsequently withdrawn. An amend- 
ment of Sir H. Willoughby’s substituting an addition of 3d. in- 
stead of 4d. in the pound to the Income-tax, was negatived with- 
out a division. 

We have few remarks to make on the Budget and the subse- 
quent discussion. Mr. Gladstone’s measure, though somewhat in- 
consistent in him after the strong opposition which he offered only 
a year ago to any increase of the Income-tax, is sound, simple, 
and almost inevitable. It was brought forward in an eminently 
simple and lucid speech. He could not, however, do even this 
without letting his crotchet for a certain theoretic perfection peep 
out. The emphasis and excitement of manner with which he 
defended his imposition of the whole additional tax on the income 
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of the first half-year might have created a panic, and, certainly, was 
wholly groundless. It was, no doubt, a not unnatural desire to have 
a clear table for the great financial reconstruction of 1860 which 
induced his aversion to collecting any part of the additional 
revenue after the year had expired. But the objection, as Mr. 
Disraeli very truly said, was, practically, groundless; the tax 
would have been imposed on the income of the year, and would, 
strictly speaking, have belonged to the year, though it would have 
been received after its expiration. Why should Mr. Gladstone 
waste his high moral enthusiasm on points so theoretic, and objects 
so trivial, as this ? 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


The Sonnets, Triumphs, and other Poems of Petrarch ; translated into English 
Verse. London: H. G. Bohn. 


Mr. Bohn is entitled to the gratitude of all who would know something 
of Petrarch’s poetry without being compelled to master the Italian language. 
The well-known life of the Tuscan bard by Thomas Campbell, “ the poet,” 
is prefixed to the translations, and numerous engravings illustrate the chief 
places mentioned in the biographical memoir and in the poems. Of 
the translations it is only necessary to say that they are the work of 
Chaucer, Spenser, Sir Thomas Wyatt, Anna Hume, Sir John Harrington, 
Basil Kennett, Anne Bannerman, Drummond of Hawthornden, R. Moules- 
worth, Hugh Boyd, Lord Woodhouselee, the Rev. F. Wrangham, the Rev. Dr. 
Nott, Dr. Morehead, Lady Dacre, Lord Charlemont, Capel Loft, John Penn, 
Charlotte Smith, Mrs. Wrottesley, Miss Woollaston, J. H. Merivale, the Rev. 
W. Shepherd, Leigh Hunt, and Major Macgregor. 


The Convalescent : his Rambles and Adventures. By N. P. Willis. London : 
H. G. Bohn. 


As a spinner of sentences Mr. N. P. Willis stands almost without a rival. 
His capacity for fluent gossip places him on a level with letter-writers of 
the epistolary sex. No one but a woman, or Mr, N, P. Willis, would ever 
dream of committing to paper such minute details, suggestive of such com- 
mon-place reflections. However, there is‘no doubt a certain portion of the 
public for whom this gentleman caters not in vain, and to them we consign 
The Convalescent without envy, hatred, or malice. 


Black's Picturesque Tourist of Scotland. 14th Edition. Edinburgh; Adam 
and Charles Black. 
The “ Fourteenth Edition!” Can it be necessary to say another word in 


recommendation of a work that has so incontestably achieved the success 
due to its real merits? Whatever the tourist in Scotland can reasonably 


wish to know he will find it here to his heart’s desire, nor will he fail to re- 
cognize the utility of the numerous maps which make this handbook so 
complete of its kind. 
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Cléomadds : Conte tradwit en Vers Francais modernes du vieux Langage, 
d Adenes le Roy. Par le Chevalier de Chatelain. 
The French translator of the Canterbury Tales claims to have discovered 


the source whence Chaucer derived the conception of the Squire’s Tale. 
The metrical romance entitled Cléomadés, which was composed in the 


thirteenth century by Adam or Adenes le Roy, minstrel of the Duke of 
Brabant, contains so many points of similarity that the Chevalier takes it 
for granted that it was the original of “the story of Cambuscan bold.” But 


is it not equally possible that both poets may have drawn their materials 
from a common stock of eastern origin? The Chevalier himself admits 
that “le sujet de Cléomadés est emprunté aux traditions Espagnoles ou 
Mauresques,” and it is notorious that the ancient Fabliaux were little more 


than adaptations of Arabic and Persian tales that had gradually passed into 
Europe by a species of infiltration, It is therefore quite possible that both 
Adenes and Chaucer may have alighted upon a version, in French, Italian, 
or Spanish, of the eastern legend. 


- « « « “of the wonderous horse of brass 
On which the Tartar king did ride.” 


This theory gains some weight from the fact of the “ Tartar king” being 
preserved by Chaucer, while the Brabant poet sings of a wooden horse pre- 
sented by a king of Hungary. There can be no doubt, however, that the 


Chevalier is entitled to the credit of having discovered “a curious coinci- 
dence.” 


Goethe’s Faust. By G. G. Zerffi, Ph. Dr. London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 


We have here the German text illustrated with numerous critical and 
explanatory notes in English. So far, so well. But how comes it that the 
prologue has been omitted? Was Dr. Zerffi apprehensive of shocking “la 
pudeur Britannique ?” Or what other reason is it that has induced him to 
send forth this marvellous production of genius shorn of some of its brightest 


beams ? 


The Globe ae : an Essay on the Use of the Earth for the Transmission 
of Electric Signals. By Septimus Beardmore, ©.E., F.R.G.8, London: 
. Stanford. 
This is .. ciear and intelligible exposition of a comparatively new method 
of generating electricity for the purposes of telegraphy. The Appendix 
contains some useful papers on special subjects. 


That's It, or Plain Teaching. London: Houlston & Wright. 


The second division of this useful manual of universal knowledge is de- 


voted to the following subjects: the steam-engine, the locomotive, the steam- 
ship, geography, birds and their nests, and mammalia. These various topics 
are described in easy familiar language, while the numerous illustrations 
render the descriptions still more clear and intelligible. 


Stray Leaves of a Naturalist. By David Ross. London: Houlston & Wright. 


A collection of silly sentimentalisms. The world would have been no 
loser had the naturalist failed to gather together his stray leaves as they 
were being “ whistled down the wind.” 
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THE WANTS OF THE ARMY. 


Or all the brave men that go to battle how many die the death of 
a soldier ? Let the history of all the armies answer the question. 
From Pharaoh to Lord Raglan the fate of armies has been one con- 
tinuous sacrifice to what we call accident. Splendid hosts of horse- 
men and chariots, arrayed in all the pomp and circumstance of war, 
have been swept over by the waves like so many lifeless pebbles, 
without striking a blow—or buried alive in the burning sand-storm 
of the desert without ever seeing the enemy—or frozen and 
smothered in the snowdrift. These awful stories are not fables ; we 
have seen, not twenty years ago, an army of 30,000 men gradually 
swallowed up in the snows of the Khiva pass, their artillery actually 
silenced by the gently-falling snow. Or shall we take the most 
terrible instance of our times—the fate of the grande armée. The 
force employed in the expedition against Moscow consisted of 


802,000 men and 104,000 horses: of this enormous army 40,000 


only straggled back to France to tell the fate of their comrades— 
a melancholy one indeed—that 222,000 of them were left dead 
upon the line of march; victims to fatigue, starvation, and cold, 
after suffering all the horrors of a winter campaign in an enemy’s 
country, and marching under the disheartening sense of failure 
and inglorious retreat. Some 40,000 soldiers only met the death 
they expected on the field of Borodino and in minor actions, 
counting also the results of wounds received in battle. The cam- 
paign is nevertheless recorded amongst the military glories of 
France. Smolensko, Borodino, and even the burning Moscow, the 
turning point of ambition, were all counted as victories to the 
score of arms; but at this very time the conquerors were so com- 
pletely beaten, so consumed by the tremendous strain upon human 
flesh and blood kept up against all the fearful exigencies of the 
field, that they succumbed to the old enemy. Napoleon and his 
commissariat were not prepared to subsist upon the ashes of 
Moscow, and in little more than a month the “ masterly retreat” 
commenced. But by this time all that remained of this splendid 
army, led by the greatest military genius of his age, was 55,000 
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men. The popular belief that the French army perished in the 
snow is not correct, for the army had been destroyed before the 
winter set in, and before it had met and resisted the harassing 


attacks of General Kutusoff upon the retreating remnant of the 


French. In the Crimean war, out of 34,526 men, the average 


strength of the British troops, there died on the battle-field, at 
Alma, 360 ; Balaklava, 190; Inkerman, 632 ; attacks on the Redan, 
165 and 385 ; siege, 1023; to which must be added 2019 died of 
wounds in hospit: al, out of 1 ,876 actually wounded. Thus alto- 


gether a total of 4774 is due to battle, w hile the deaths by mias- 


matic agencies, producing cholera, dysente ry, diarrhoea and fever, 
ailments which arise from exposure to cold and wet, impure air, 
want of food, and the fatigue produced by the necessity for con- 
stant bodily exertion without a proper allowance of rest, amount 
to 16,041. 

During the Peninsular War 824,672 cases passed through the 
hospitals, the average sickness being 21 per cent. ; but the average 
mortality upon the Crimean army was more than 22 per cent. 
This shows us how little we had learnt from the horrible expe- 
riences of Walcheren with its 36,000 sick out of 40,000, and of 
the Burmese wars, the dreadful account of which has never been 
permitted to be known. There is nothing more demoralizing to 


the men than to find themselves cut up by sickness; they care 
very little for wounds and perhaps less for death, but they 
shrink from the sight of such roll-calls as were day after day 
to be heard on the plateau before Sebastopol. One fine regiment 


could muster only seven men, another was represented by thirty, 


and the Guards, picked and chosen men, who landed 2000 strong, 
could only number on parade 200. Imagine the effect of this 
sight, with the knowledge that over 4000 men were sick in camp, 
and some 10,000 at Scutari and other hospitals. The remnant of 
the renowned 600 mustering one by one after the Balaklava 
charge was not half so sad a sight as these parades, for their 
comrades had met the death of heroes, an enviable lot to 
a soldier; while the poor fellows, sick and wounded, were lin- 
gering out their life in the lazar-house or the wretched field 
hospitals, in want of everything to soothe or comfort mind and 
body. There will always be a certain loss due to the inevitable 


hardships of acampaign apart from those called “ casualties,” and 


there is, perhaps, no means of providing against the loss of 
weakly ond unseasoned men at the outset of their service; but 
these hecatombs offered to the demon war are not only unne- 
cessary, they are undoubtedly preventible to a very great extent by 


the most ordinary sanitary precautions. In considering the ques- 
tion of the health of an army in the field, it is not the mere 
reduction of the number of fighting men that is of so much im- 


portance, but the terrible drag upon the remainder of the force 
that is fit for duty, involved in the indispensable care to be be- 
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stowed upon the sick and disabled. A great military genius 
fighting for glory would infinitely rather see his men dead than 
sick or disabled. Napoleon was quite alive to the necessity for 


avoiding such an incumbrance to an army, but his generalship 
failed against the attacks of disease resulting from privation and 


forced exertion. Wellington, more human in his sympathies, and 
more awake to the certain dissoters that must attend an ill-pro- 
visioned and ill-found army, actually purchased supplies from his 
own private resources; and with an admirable foreknowledge he 


contrived to obtain the neutrality of vessels trading in Portuguese 
waters, entirely with the view of supporting his army. That his 
generalship, in the widest sense, averted many disasters far more 
de -adly and destructive than the bullets of the. enemy is constantly 
evident in reading the accounts of the Peninsular campaigns. As 
it was, we read of the men living on acorns picked up in the 
fields, and thus staying their hunger while they were ordered to 


be kept on half rations; all the time obliged to wade through mud 


and water with rotten shoes and ragged clothes, and slee ‘ping on the 
bare ground at night. Consequently the field hospitals were full 
all along the line of march. ‘To send disabled men to hospital 
is the only thing to be done, and yet these hospitals were then, 
and have always, ‘been, the very places where the wretched sufferers 


were least likely to recover. All the skill in the world will not 


make head against putrescent air, created by thus accumu- 
lating the sick and wounded in such numbers, and necessarily in 
places not properly adapted for hospitals. Fever, gangrene, and 
erysipelas, were certain to produce those scourges of a sick ward 


which require all the precautions of the most scie ntific surgeons even 


in our civil hospitals, when furnished with every appliance. The 
surgeons of those days, no more than now, had nothing to do with 
the health of the army; their duty was to heal the sick. It was a 
far more onerous duty, which imperative necessity compelled the 


Commander-in-Chief to undertake, to watch against the sources 


of sickness. The attacks of the enemy were a trifle in his estima- 
tion compared with the insidious ambuscade perpetually lurking 


about the men in a hundred different quarters—of far- reaching 
bureaucratism at home, of inefficient commissariat in the field, of 


cheating contractors, not to mention the difficulties arising from 


the care io habits of the men themselves. The same source of 


fallacy and certain disaster is seen in our latest experience. The 
preventive measures, which are in fact the important means of 
preserving armies, being, according to regulation, made to emanate 
from the General, and the curative means from the principal 


medical officer. Absurd as this system is, and unreasonable as 
such an apportioning of duty 1s, the country has as yet received no 


guarantee, except it be in the appointment of Mr. Sidney Herbert 
as Minister for War, that any special officer or staff of officers 


will in any future campaign be entrusted with the preservation of 
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the health of the army and the prevention of disease. It has been 
objected, that the General Commanding-in-Chief should be the 
sole authority in the field; certainly, but there can be no reason 
why the highest authorities should not consult, upon points in 
reference to which it is possible to have a special knowledge, those 
whose duty it should be to be provided with that special know- 
ledge. 

“ When a medical officer goes to the General in command, who, under a 
tropical sun, up a river surrounded with swamps, is feeding his troops with 
salt pork, and tells him that unless he gives them fresh meat and vege- 
tables they will be down with scurvy and fever, he does no more than his 
duty, and what it is imperative that he should do. But if he is met by 
the man in authority with the rejoinder, ‘Sir, when your advice is wanted 
it will be asked for,’ he probably vows never again to expose himself to 
such a rebuke. Six weeks after he is called upon to cure disease which is 


not curable at all, or not curable in time, though care and precaution a few 
weeks earlier might have obviated much of it. Such things ought to be 
impossible, and the Royal Commissioners * urge that, so far as regulation 
can effect it, they shall be made impossible. They say ‘the medical officer 
should be made to feel, that charged as he is with the care of the troops in 
health, as well as with their treatment in sickness, he is responsible for any 
act or omission which his advice or warning might have prevented ; and 
the commanding officer should be made to feel that he is responsible for 


disregarding that warning or overruling that advice, and should have sound 
reasons to show for the course taken.’ ” + 


Since this recommendation, however, has been given, with all 
the weight due to the experience of the witnesses examined, and 
the judgment of the Commissioners, it appears strangely perverse 
in the Horse Guards’ authorities to issue a curriculum of study at 
the Staff College embracing certainly more than any combatant 
military student should, or could, cram into his head : he is to be 
acquainted with Recruiting ; organization of the three arms; Or- 
ganization of Departments, Commissariat, Medical, and Military 
train. Equipment; arms, clothing, tents, tools, &e. Finance. 
Subsistence. Medical arrangements—formation and supply of hos- 
pitals and ambulance—Transport. All this looks very much like 
a disposition at the Horse Guards to keep the supreme authority 
in their own hands, with the pretence of having competent 
staff officers equal to the tremendous responsibility which they 
would again blandly accept, and with every probability of as 
egregiously breaking down again. It points very distinctly to the 
necessity for the inquiry, already before Parliament, into the 
relative position of the office of Secretary for War, and that of 
the Commander-in-Chief. We only hope that the valuable recom- 
mendations announced by the present Minister for War, as chair- 
man of the Commission, will not continue to be shelved as they 
have been for nearly two years, and that our vast War department 


* Report to Parliament, 1858, on Sanitary Condition of the Army. 
+ The Sanitary Condition of the Army. By the Right Hon. Sidney Her- 
bert, M.P., 1859. : 
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will speedily be roused from its “cumbrous torpor.” The duty of 
medical officers of the army ought to render them better acquainted 
with sanitary matters than their civilian brethren. The earliest 
observers of the facts of hygiéne were military surgeons, and Sir 
John Pringle, our Surgeon-General, wrote a book a hundred years 
ago, which is still an authority on the subject. But the general 
ignorance of the public on sanitary matters has stood in the way 
of any benefits which would have accrued had the Medical Depart- 
ment of the army been listened to and consulted as it should have 
been by the War Office. It was perfectly well known to teachers 
of medicine and surgery twenty years ago that the French schools 
enforced a course of hygiéne upon their students; indeed, the 
example was soon followed by several of our own medical schools. 
It was also well known that the great Baron Larrey, of Napoleon’s 
army, had established a school of military surgery and medicine, 
where young surgeons could learn from the lips of those who had 
become practically acquainted with the injuries and dangers of the 
field; as well as the many specialties of a military surgeon’s 
knowledge. It may have been that the Peninsular campaign 
directed fresh attention to the subject, but so long ago as 1797, 
after the battle of Camperdown, the Government was reminded of 
its duty by the bequest of a private individual, John Bell, of 
Edinburgh, and granted a fund for establishing a chair of military 
surgery in that University. The late Sir George Ballingall, in 
1822, was the first experienced army surgeon who became pro- 
fessor, and soon showed how much there was of a special character 
in the education of a military surgeon. He had no lack of pupils, 
his teaching was highly valued, and he was congratulated by the 
heads of both the Army and Navy Medical Departments. He took 
the trouble to memorialize Sir Robert Peel on the necessity for 
special instruction, and on the want of other professorships, but 
till 1846 nothing was done. A chair was then founded at Dublin 
by tiie Medical Department of the army, Mr. Joliffe Tufnell being 
appointed teacher. Still, although Sir De Lacy Evans, Lord 
Cathcart, Sir Howard Douglas, and in fact all the old soldiers who 
had seen hard service, in the House strongly advised this small 
reform, it required the actual declaration of a war with Russia to 
screw out of the Government a paltry grant of £400 per annum 
to pay for two professors, one at Dublin, the other in London. 
The result of all this neglect of warnings, and the peddling policy 
of those in authority, was that the very first act of the war found 
our army distressed for want of surgeons, and compelled to solicit 
volunteers at almost their own terms. The late Sir George Bal- 
lingall, who was well acquainted with the military hospitals of the 
Continent, long ago informed our Government, what probably 
they knew before, that France, Austria, Prussia, and Belgium, 
provided a liberal medical education for their armies. He pointed 
out how much more incumbent it was upon England, having troops 
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in every part of the globe exposed to many kinds of disease never 
seen in Europe, to teach young surgeons to know and treat these 
diseases. To educate them in the general principles which regu- 
late the effects of climate, especially on the European constitution ; 
and the best means to be adopted as a regimen calculated to 
prevent those terrible sacrifices of life that have been allowed to 
occur over and over again from sheer ignorance of the cause and 
the mode of prevention andcure. It would be surprising certainly, 
did we not know too well the intense apathy, the lethargy that 
sce us to come over all minds when once the atmosphere of office 
is breathed, to find how representations so purely directed to a 
great national benefit, and backed by the strongest and most 
practical testimony of men who had no interest but that of the 
public service to advance, could possibly have been allowed to pass 
with so little being done. It is true the £4100 was granted, after 
a struggle, but the most vital point was overlooked, viz. the making 
it compulsory on candidates for a surgeoncy in the army to have 
taken a course of the lectures for which the grant was made. As 
matters stand at present, the signs of improvement at the fountain 
head are very obscure. The hospitals of Chatham continue to be 
mere depdts for young surgeons, and the other general hospitals 
throughout the kingdom are nothing more than so many regimental 
hospitals united under one roof, and inspected by one general 
doctor, who rarely troubles himself with any kind of advice or 
teaching to those under his inspection. The gigantic hospital at 
Netley is not designed as a school in any way ; indeed, it bids fair 
to miss its grand aim as a sanitarium., Mr. Sidney Herbert says, 
“The army, which is a public body, to whom preventive science is 
far more important than curative, must of necessity find the means 
of teaching it themselves, or must allow the medical officers either 
to practise it without having been taught, or else not to practise it 
at all; processes, the risk of which can, unfortunately, be exactl 
measured by past results.” The hospitals at Chatham could 
readily be converted into a systematic military medical school. It 
is already a great depot for troops in every stage of service, from 
the raw recruit to the invalided veteran. Every kind of disease 
incident to soldiers in every kind of service is to be studied there. 
But the value of all this field for instruction seems to be entirely 
overlooked. A surgeon appointed to the army is not necessarily 
made to study at Chatham, he may not be kept there a week even 
before he is perhaps dispatched, in charge of troops, to some 
tropical station, where he will have to learn his practice for the 
first time. Let us learn from our military neighbours, our jealous 
rivals, what to do with Chatham.* We read in a pamphlet on 
this subject :-— 


* Parliament has just voted £1200 for improving hospitals here ; but, 
judging from the awful details testified to the Commission, this sum is not 
more than enough to put the place in fair sanitary condition. 
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“Tn France, the Education of a Military Medical Staff was provided for 
as far back as 1836, and a system adopted by which not only are surgeons 
constantly supplied, but their education is given by the country; thus 
obviating the injustice of the medical officer sinking a large sum in the 
attainment of his first step in the army without equivalent rank and pay. 
At Strasburg, Lille, and Metz, there are large Military Hospitals and Train- 
ing Schools for the medical staff of the army. Here the youth who chooses 
the service may enter in competition with others ; his merits are decided by 
a jury of medical officers, and, if chosen, he is taken by the Government as 
a sort of cadet surgeon. He studies under the Professors, of whom there 
are nine at each hospital, and after two years he undergoes examination to 
test his fitness for passing to a finishing hospital at Paris; if approved, he 
spends two more years there before he can o finally examined and passed 
into the army.” * 


This is quite enough to explain how it was that our wounded 
were repeatedly carried to the rear by the French ambulance corps 
in the Crimea. Our army, a band of splendid fellows, sent out 
by the richest, most business-like and powerful nation of the 
world, was landed in the Crimea without the means of carrying a 
wounded man; and the wounded, after the battle of the Alma, 
must have been left to linger on the field, had not the weather 
chanced to be so mild as to allow the sailors to come ashore, and, 
with their extemporized stretchers, made of a piece of canvas and 
two oars, carry the men to the ships, and thus supply the deficiency 
in our provisions for a battle. But leaving for the present the 
subject of transport for the wounded, one of the most arduous 
cares upon the medical service, we must urge upon the authorities 
the absolute carrying out of the recommendation of the Royal 
Commissioners that military hygiéne be made a sine qud non with 
all army surgeons; and not only so, but that an officer specially 
qualified in this respect, just as staff instructors in musketry are 
obliged to be, should be attached to every general hospital, and every 
Quartermaster-General of an army in the field. It has been objected 
to such an appointment that this officer’s duty would clash with 
that of the principal medical officer, but, on consideration, it would 
appear that the general precautionary and preventive measures, 
which would form the duty of the sanitary officer, are so entirely 
distinct, or at least might be arranged to be so, from the curative 
and administrative functions of the principal medical officer and 
his regimental surgeons, that the offices would work well together 
for the general welfare of the force. In fact, our belief is that 
this measure would afford very considerable relief to the medical 
staff of an army, and ensure the most efficient performance of the 
many details of duty that devolve upon the surgeons. The neces- 
sity for this sanitary office may be shown in several ways, all 
tending, however, to the same end. Already the medical staff is 
overburdened with official duties of inspection and administration, 


* Memorandum of Improvements suggested in the Medical Service of the 
Army, &c., éc. By G. Redford, M.R.C.8., late A. A. Surgeon 58th Regiment, 
1858. 
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involving a constant toil of correspondence and returns of one 
sort and another, which effectually preclude that ubiquity of 
watchfulness indispensable to the well-being of an army ‘in the 
field. And as to the regimental surgeons, they are so engrossed 
by their multifarious duties of physician, surgeon, apothecary, 
dresser, nurse, clerk, and purveyor, as to make it out of the 
question for them to do more than the sanitary measures required 
for their own corps. 

When the French surgeon Larrey, afterwards made Baron 
Larrey, for his distinguished services, first joined the army of 
Napoleon, he found the arrangements as defective as ours were 
when we entered on the Eastern campaign. He was quite as great 
a general, in his campaign against the enemy the surgeon has to 
contend with, as Napoleon. He planned field hospitals, invented 
all sorts of vehicles for carrying the sick and wounded; the 
ambulances volantes, the cacoléts; and, with his distinguished 
confrére Percy, organized the corps of Soldats @ambulance: the 
the very things we availed ourselves of forty years after, when 
fighting as allies side by side with our ancient enemy. But when 
sickness and pestilence attacked the army, Larrey was ready with 
his separate huts and every means for distributing the men over a 
wider area. His extraordinary vigilance and activity procured 
vegetables, vinegar, beer, and fresh bread. He made soups for 
the sick, and when the commissariat broke down, as all commis- 
sariats seem fated to do, he saved the army from starvation by 
killing the horses, and flavouring the meat and soup with gun- 
powder. Here was a man of immense energy and genius; but 
something more contributed to the success of his designs. Like 
Todleben, the defender of Sebastopol, he was armed with unlimited 
powers, and Bonaparte, knowing his man, trusted all to him, 
listened to his suggestions, and was, no doubt, guided by him in 
matters concerning the health of his army, where his strategical 
plans would not be interfered with. Great as Larrey was as a 
pure surgeon, gifted with wonderful ingenuity in the appliances 
of his art, it was not for these services that he was so honoured ; 
Napoleon never knew, nor cared to know them; he saw in him 
the sanitary guardian of his men, and this it was that induced 
him to secure Larrey when he returned from Elba, and planned 
his last great effort at Waterloo.* 


* Such was the fame of Baron Larrey, that after the fall of Bonaparte, 
the United States Government and Emperor of Russia equally requested 
him to accept service with those countries, knowing at the time that he was 
enduring considerable deprivations, caused by malice and envy, under the 
Bourbon régime. But Larrey refused the offers, saying, “I remain for 
France. Her sovereign is changed, but not her soldiers ; they are the same, 
and my solicitude for them forbids my serving any else.” This celebrated 
man once visited our hospitals and garrison at Chatham. He was received 
by Sir J. M‘Grigor, then on of the Army Medical Department, the Go- 
vernor, and all the Staff, who conducted him over the hospitals and the lines ; 
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The late Director-General of the Army Medical Department, 
Dr. Smith, although not prepared to approve of sanitary officers 
in the army, shows most clearly the want of such men, for at the 
beginning of 1854, before the troops embarked, he suggested to 
Lord Raglan the sending out commissioners to explore the locali- 
ties likely to be occupied by our troops, as a sort of pioneers of 
health. The idea was an excellent one, and the Government con- 
sented to adopt the plan. One gentleman reported south and 
west of Adrianople, from Constantinople to the furthest western 
limit. Another, the banks of the Danube, from Vienna to Con- 
stantinople. A third examined the country north of Constan- 
tinople, and when it was settled that our force would stay at 
Gallipoli, a fourth commissioner inspected that locality. These 
gentlemen examined into the climate, prevailing diseases, features 
of the country, capabilities for supporting an army, suitable spots 
for encampments, water supply, fuel, &e. The desired information 
was obtained and laid before the authorities. The prevision, the 
want of which, in the end, so painfully acknowledged, was exer- 
cised by the right man, but his warnings were treated as so many 
“ doctor’s crotchets,” and as interference in matters that did not 
concern his department. From the 4th of April to the 10th of 
May the Medical Director-General continued his pertinacious and 
troublesome applications to the War Department ; he wrote— 


“Tf the means of averting disease be not rigorously observed, the British 
troops will suffer seriously, from the moment they land upon the Turkish 
shores. The clothing is not suited to the climate, nor the duty. If the 
necessary adaptation be not effected, sickness and undue sickness will be the 
result. I feel constrained to recommend an inquiry to ascertain if the dress 
of the soldier cannot be made to contribute to his comfort and efficiency 
more than it does now. The shako is cumbersome and heavy, the leathern 
stock unfitted for the field, the coatee tightly buttoned oppresses the man 
with heat. He should have loose and easy-fitting garments for hot weather, 
and (at the expense of the nation) flannel shirts, woollen drawers, and 
worsted stockings, to enable him to stand the winter cold. There is reason, 
too, to fear that from the absence of, or badness of the roads, wheeled 
vehicles will not be able to convey the sick and wounded. More simple 
means of carriage must be adopted, and I propose, therefore, that a body of 
800 able men, natives of the country, be raised at once, as a Hospital Con- 
veyance Corps, and, if duly organized and properly managed under military 
discipline, they will prove most effective for the purpose required, and 
greatly advance the cause of humanity.” 


In the face of such warnings as these, which were deliberately 
pooh-poohed, how are we to look upon the inquiry at Chelsea but as 
a gross mockery? To tell us, as that Commission did essentially, 
that no one was to blame for all the disgraceful neglect of our 
brave army, and that it was all due to the chances of war and un- 
avoidable under the circumstances, is a downright insult to the 


and as he passed the outer gate, he was saluted with military honours. It 
is interesting to see that a Baron Larrey is Surgeon-in-Chief of Napoleon 
IIL.’s army, perhaps a son of the great Larrey. 
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nation on the part of the military authorities. We are satisfied this 
treatment of the question has excited much ill-feeling in the minds 
of civilians, and even soldiers themselves, and has deterred many 
from entering the ranks. 

With regard to the wise recommendations of the Medical De- 
partment, given in ample time, the Government were soon com- 
pelled, by the universal outcry of all classes, to send out every 
article previously demanded of them, before the army embarked. 
They were so completely panic-struck at the horrible cruelty of 
their own neglect, that money was spent like water, to twenty 
times the amount that would have sufficed at the right time; and 
such was the consequent hurry and confusion amongst the depart- 
ments, that medicines, surgical appliances, and precious comforts 
of every kind were basied nobody knew where, under fathoms of 
hay, or rotting, unclaimed, on the beach at Varna. Boots and 
warm clothing were tossing about, backwards and forwards be- 
tween Balaklava and the Bosphorus, while our gallant fellows were 
braving out their duty in the muddy trenches, or facing the icy 
blast on the heights, in the tatters of their summer trowsers, with 
haybands, or bits of sacking round their bare legs and feet. And 
as to the sick and wounde d, we have Col. Lord. West’s evidence, 
incredible as it may seem, that during the worst time before 
Sebastopol, the patients lay upon the wet muddy ground in the 
tents, without straw even, which simple article they were sick of 
asking for. A very able writer upon military as well as political 


economy says, in reference to those Sanitary Commissioners who 
were so snubbed and silenced :— 


“They cannot go out on commission to send in reports which are never 
heard of—to offer advice which is ignored—to point out requisites which 
are refused. Their element being once introduced into the governing coun- 
cil to which is committed the physique of the army, the importance of pre- 
serving health as well as restoring it, will be recognized, and the first great 
step will have been taken towards upholding the military strength of the 
empire by modern science and art. By admitting a Minister of Health 
into the cabinet of the Army Medical Department, we may save—to take 
the lowest view—one-third of the levies which we should require under a 
continuance of the old system.” * 


The Sanitary Commissioners sent by the Medical Department 
then, who, because they were contrary to routine were treated as 


werthlens, were afterwards imperatively demanded by the voice of 


the country, and Government were forced to send out the most 
able men that could be found, best acquainted with sanitary science, 
to stay the dreadful sacrifice of human life. If the measures 
adopted by these scientific men had failed—if it was not perfectly 
well known that they found the hospitals at Scutari in a frightful 
state in regard to cleanliness, ventilation, and means of preventing 
fever and gangrene, and that the plans they adopted speedily ren- 


* England and her Soldiers, by Harriet Martineau. 1859. 
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dered places sweet and wholesome which before had been reeking 
with pestilential odours and fever exhalations from the crowded 
wards—then we should be ready to join in the ery that sanitary 
science is all humbug. But the universal success of the preven- 
tive measures, coupled, of course, with the magnanimous exertions 
of Miss Nightingale and her benevolent staff, all of which must 
be counted as argument most strong in favour of sanitary super- 
vision, points most forcibly and decisively to the utility of such a 
department in the medical service of the army, placed upon a 
regular and independent footing, and invested with all due weight 
of authority and power. 

But, supposing that we had our sanitary officers, and that all 
they could devise in the shape of precautionary measures was in 
full operation, there would still be a vast train of indirect, but not 
the less active, sources of disease contingent upon the perfection 
or not of the supply to the army. This tremendous responsibility 
is borne by the Commissariat. Some idea of the claims upon this 
department may be got if we were to imagine some large town, 
such as Bristol, “suddenly deprived of its railwe ays, roads, and river, 
without its water-pipes, coal, gas; no post-office; the daily supply 
of food and raiment getting “gradually smaller and smailer, and 
every family, instead of having their provisions brought with im- 
perceptible ease and regularity to their own doors, having to forage 
and collect for themselves. Next, let it be ; arranged for the public 
good that a certain portion of the inhabitants shall take the duty 
of providing for everybody’s wants, this body would correspond 
tolerably well to the commissariat of an army. As our system 
stands at present, the army relies upon this department for all its 
wants ; but with such a host of multifarious demands under con- 
stant difficulties and obstacles requiring the most untiring energy 
and ability of various kinds, it is not to be expected we should 
find efficiency. Let us enumerate the claims upon this depart- 
ment. It has to provide food for men and horses, transport for 
the men and stores of every kind, from a halfpenny nail to a 
68-pounder, hospitals, tents, huts, tools, store-rooms, slaughter- 
houses, bakeries, fuel, water, ¢ candles, saddles and harness for the 
horses, and horses themselves, clothing, bedding, &c., add to which 
the payment of the men, and for articles purchased on the spot, 
involving the charge of the military chest, and then the post-office. 
Can we wonder at any department, so loaded as this is, breaking 
down? Should not the commissary-general of an army be a 
person of miraculous capability? So far from blaming Mr. Com 
missary-General Filder for the Crimean disasters, we feel much 


more disposed to pity him as the victim of a dehective system; a 
system that requires a signed and countersigned requisition for 
every issue, and interminable consultations by letter with the head 
of the department thousands of miles away, and which allows no 
discretionary power to its representative in the field. It was 
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proved absurd and rotten enough forty years ago, when Lord 
Bathurst did his official utmost to place the great Duke in a fix ; 
and was foiled only by the Duke taking upon himself the duty of 


commissary-gener: i, making himself personally responsible for the 


supplies purchased on the spot. The want of organization in the 
Commissariat, as we hinted before, has, with us at least, been at 
the bottom of all our great disasters of warfare. Looking at its 
working during our last campaign—Varna we’ll say was not a 
well-selected spot for an encampment, it was exposed to exha- 


lations from a river; and marsh miasms, driven by currents of 


wind between hills over a large lake of stagnant water, rendered 
it anything but a desirable locality, except for the officers’ wild- 
fowl shooting. Neither are the strategical reasons for its occu- 
pation very cogent ; for it was not a point attacked or threatened ; 


and as to facility of access and embarkation, many others might 


have been found more hes althy, and equally convenient for the 


landing, at Old Fort. But we pass over the more direct sanitary 
matters just now, and come to the question of supply. By the 
6th of June the sick had accumulated so that the Deputy Inspector- 
General of Hospitals asks for mattresses and medical comforts for 


200 men who had literally nothing; their wants not being sup- 


plied, he repeated his « application, describing the dreadful condition 


of the sick in case they would have to move, wanting in equip- 
ments, medicines, and comforts. ‘‘ The letter was pronounced dis- 
agre eable, and the writer recommended to keep his suggestions to 


himself till they were asked for.’ On the very day the first 
cholera case occurred (18th June), the requested supplies were 


notified as being ordered to be sent. But the men were clamorous 
to be removed, and a division was sent to Monastir, but, unfor- 
tunately, only to suffer greater deprivations. Urgent demands 
were sent daily for arrow-root, brandy, opium, &e., all of which 
could have been despatched by a common araba of the country, or 
an orderly dragoon, but they came not, and the medical officer in 


charge was lectured upon the lavish use of arrow-root and other 
articles, and informed that the chief store was exhausted, that we 
must send to England for the things. These delays and defi- 
ciencies of supply were, in fact, quite the rule. All this time at 
Varna the men were dying like flies, and the able-bodied were 
busy in burying them. The men were fast sinking under disgust 
and despondency, and the army of the East would have been an- 


nihilated in another month. The order to attack the Crimea came 
only just in time to save the men, it acted like a fine tonic :— 


“The best medicine that the sinking forces could have was the news that 


they were going to meet the enemy. It is well they had it, for no medicines 
or medical comforts were sent out from England from May 27 to Septem- 
ber 20. The probable need had been miscalculated, and there was no end 
to the wonder where all the good things could have gone to, though the 
sick were in September 11,000 instead of the 2000 w hich had been reckoned 
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on. What could have become of the opium, and the brandy, and the arrow- 
root was a sore puzzle to those who had been completely deceived as to the 
important consideration of numbers and quantities.” * 


Our 20,000 men were about to embark for the passage across 
the Black Sea to Old Fort, when the medical chef asked very pro- 


perly for room in the ships for his ambulance waggons and their 
mules ; of these twelve were shipped, and afterwards, by a counter 
order, landed again, all the mules, harness, &c., being drowned, 
and only two waggons, by the merest accident, left on board with- 


out harness or mules. We all remember how the allied armies 
landed at Old Fort on the 14th of September, all in the highest 


spirits; how our men landed their thirty-six guns and multitude 
of horses, and all in such perfect order. How the rain pelted 
down upon the bare sandy shore, and while our fellows were 
drenched to the skin they saw the French creep snugly under 


their tentes dabri. But if the whole force was without tents, 


there was at any rate no favour shown in the wholesale want of 
foresight and provision, for the Duke of Cambridge was glad to 
crouch under a waggon to get some shelter from the rain. As to 
the sick, they were left entirely to the mercy of chance. Some 
country people ran away frightened at a picket of ours, leaving 


their carts behind, « and these carts were invaluable at the moment, 


Lord Raglan, in his despatch of September the 23rd, says :— 


“The officers have with them at this moment nothing but what they can 


carry, and they, equally with the men, are without tents and covering of 
any kind. I have not heard a single murmur. Since the men landed they 
have been exposed to the extremes of wet, cold, and heat ; and the daily 


toil to provide themselves with water has been excessive.” 


In reading the accounts of this march before the Alma, one’s 
admiration of the splendid endurance and discipline of the British 
troops, the pluck and gaiety with which they chased the hares as 
they started up in front during a halt, is dashed with indignation 


at such unnecessary suffering and loss of life, most of whic h might 


have been prevented by ordinary efficiency of the Commissariat. 
Miss Martineau remarks upon this subject : — 


“Tt is difficult to understand why a certain amount of transport has not 
always been, as a matter of course, allotted to regiments on march as an 
article of the first nec essity. On the beach at Varna there were stores lying 


about with the hospital mark on them, which nobody knew what to do with 
for want of means to remove them. In the Crimea the surgeons caught 


any country cart they could lay hands on, to carry panniers of medicines 
and instruments. They were happy if they proceeded unchallenged. If 
the vehicle was wanted for the baggage of the staff the panniers must turn 
out and be left behind, unless good luck should send another cart that 


” 


way. 


But’ whatever the deficiencies of transport and lack of proper 
food and water and lack of health, for cholera pursued our men to 


* England and her Soldiers. 
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the battle-field, there was no want of fortitude, of valour, or mili- 
tary skill, in this glorious action. Lord Raglan says of this our 
soldiers’ first battle, “in the ardour of attack they forgot all they 
had endured.” Perh: aps we may be allowed to make a brief com- 
parison between the battle of the Alma and those of Magenta and 
Solferino, which are now exciting so much interest and discussion. 
In both of these actions the Austrian general chose a plan directly 
opposed to that of the Russians at the Alna. At Ms agenta the 
French were allowed to cross the Ticino comparative ly unmo- 
lested, while at Solferino the Austrians crossed the Mincio and took 
up certainly a strong position, but with the river in their rear, a 
plan of fighting which, if the French had not been so completely 
exhausted by the action as to be unable to pursue, must have been 
followed by wholesale destruction ; for they would have been able 
to take the retreating Austrians at ‘immense disadvantage while re- 
crossing the Mincio. In neither case was the river viewed in the 
light of an obstacle as it was by the Russians. So confident were 
the Russians in their intrenched position on the heights, with a 
long sloping ground leading down to the Alma, that many specta- 
tors came out from Sebastopol to see us thrashed. The position 
was a strong one indeed. The Russian guns well in position, and 
with the range of every spot ascertained, completely swept the 
river and the approaches upon their own position. But Lord Rag- 
lan and his staff led the way, and the whole force rushed into 
the river, some up to their waists in water, some in shallow water, 
and through a perfect storm of bullets and shells gained the oppo- 
site bank and charged up the slopes to the battery, where, in spite 
of the desperate carnage, they soon drove out the Russians. This 
battle was fought against a far superior force (14,000 to 20,000), 
with very great disadvantage of position, and by an army scarce 
one of whom had ever been under fire ; and above all, by an army 
harassed by sickness, want of rest and proper food, and great ex- 
posure. If the battle had been lost, the disgrace could never have 
rested on the men; but that it was won with such heroic deeds is 
no excuse whatever for that disgraceful want of provision for the 
campaign which we have already pointed out. No thanks to those 
whose duty it was to provide for the certain wants of soldiers 
marching in an enemy’s country and inevitably bent on fighting a 
great battle. Let the memory of this brilliant achievement of our 
arms, under such cruel circumstances of direct dereliction of duty 
by the non-combatant officials of the force, be a warning for ever. 
After the battle there were 1640 wounded men, whose numbers 
were being constantly increased by cases of cholera. What was 
wanted then was even that small stock of surgeons’ appliances 
and stimulants, absurdly small as it was, on board the ships in the 
offing. These important things were never landed. But not only 
so, one would have thought at F least that some means of getting the 
wounded on board would have been arranged beforchand, yet it 
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was not. Many men died on the beach, and those who were em- 
barked were subjected to all the possible horrors of crowding 
between decks without any proper bedding, and with surgeons 
fainting from incessant exertion, driven to their wits’ end for the 
commonest dressings and aids to cure and relieve their patients. 
We wanted then the hospital ships, the floating hospitals, and the 
transports, demanded many months before of the Government by 
the Director-General, and “ the hospital conveyance corps.” We 
wanted the proper consultation between the military officers charged 
with the conveyance of the sick, and the principal medical officer. 
We wanted officers whose special duty it should be to order the re- 
ception and embarkation of the sick and wounded. Lamentable it 
is, however, to know that it was a long time before all these requisites 
were perceived even, and it took still some time to provide them. 
The authorities at home had not even the excuse of ignorance, be- 
cause they were officially warned of all that could be wanted, and 
they chose to ignore the application. It is important that this 
should be distinctly fastened upon the authorities, because it shows 
a want which is in existence now after all our bitter experiences ; 
and that is, want of power in the Medical Department of the army 
to enforce the adoption of the means which science infallibly asserts 
are preventive of the diseases of armies, the real horrors of war 
in fact. Coupling with this, the want of sure and certain means 
of transport for the sick and wounded and the surgeon’s stores, 
his ammunition, so to speak. 

We must spare ourselves the pain of recounting the appalling 
state of the troops when occupying the plateau betore Sebastopol ; 
suffice it to say, the army was in want of everything except undaunted 
courage and endurance. The supply at the base, Balaklava, failed, 
and the land conveyance of seven miles from there to the camp was 
beset with difficulties in the shape of a road a yard deep in mud, 
and starved horses with drunken drivers lying by the road-side 
instead of working under proper supervision and direction. Our 
army, which by this time had fought and won all the great battles 
of the campaign, Alma, Balaklava, Inkerman, was actually being 
destroyed under all the most lingering and suffering modes of 
death by those whose duty it was to provide for the wants of the 
field, a duty, the solemn responsibility of which the non-com- 
batant officials were utterly unmindful of. The wants of the army 
before Sebastopol were felt and supplied not by the military or the 
official mind ; our civil engineers suggested a railroad to the camp, 
and our Army Works Corps of lusty navvies—a happy thought, we 
believe, of Sir Joseph Paxton—did an incalculable amount of good, 
not only in furnishing a road, but in draining and clearing away 
many abominable holes and corners of malaria. Whether the Land 
Transport Corps originated with the head of the Commissariat Sir 
C. Trevelyan, or was suggested by Mr. Commissary Filder, or 
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by some business-like civilian, we are not informed, but we know 
that our cavalry were obliged to turn carriers or let the army starve. 
We know, too, that the Minister for War, placed in an official 
dilemma between Lord Raglan, Sir C. Trevelyan, and Mr. Com- 
missary Filder, bethought him of an excellent officer vegetating at 
Dublin who could help him out of the difficulty by organizing 
and working a military train for supply and carriage of sick and 
wounded, and under Colonel McMurdo we know what important 
service the corps rendered. We know now that the Commissariat 
has undergone certain enlargements, but there is no attention 
being paid to the qualification necessary for this important service. 
The order of the War Office, dated May, 1859, refers entirely to 
rank and pay. In our opinion there is no branch of the service 
which requires officers more specially qualified with knowledge, 
zeal, activity, and determination, than the Commissariat, and in the 
men more steadiness and respect for duty. As yet there has been 
no remodelling of the system of supply however, and we are by 
no means safe if the army went into the field, that we should not 
find it still in want of a department to put the food into the mouths 
of men and horses, and the clothes upon their backs, The fatal 
plague of all large government bodies is divided responsibility. 
Everyone seems to be intent upon putting the onus of doing 
effectually any duty, upon somebody else’s shoulders ; with a sort 
of unbelief in the machinery all the while, and a presentiment that 
something will go wrong. The present Minister for War tells us, 
“large administrative offices, if inclined to shelve a question, have 
wonderful facilities for doing it. It is done without parade or 
ostentation, with a respectful silence, but the interment is none the 
less complete.” The right honour rble gentleman has also officially 
pronounced “that our system may be f faulty, but if it was faulty, 
he was ready to learn, and having learnt, he should be ready to 
act,” concluding his speech with urging the Commission now 
sitting ‘ to come to a pre actical conclusion as to the best organization 
of the War De partment.” A good adviser to the committee would 
be, a great contractor and engineer for foreign railways and any 
works upon a colossal scale, such as E nglish engineers and English 
blood and bone only can undertake. Indeed, it has often been 
asserted, that an attack of navvies, directed by their engineers, 
would have demolished Sebastopol in half the time. Sir Morton 
Pcto,a man risen from the ranks to his eminent position, who must 
be well acquainted with every detail of works and supply, told the 
House of Commons upon the estimate for the army “that unless 
these practical questions were grappled with there would never be 
that efficient direction of affairs which would be necessary on any 
emergency.” Our distinguished civilian engineer assisted in the 
Crimea, and lately found himself obliged to carry on his works of 
civilization in Sardinia, surrounded by the French army. He tells us 
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as the result of his own seeing and the experience of his agents, and 
it is most important as so directly confirming what has been insisted 
upon by all who have studied the subject, “ that the administra- 
tion of the French army was characterized by just that sort of 
concert and forethought which would be displayed by any mercan- 
tile firm ; and unless our military authorities would put aside the 
routine which only enabled them to walk in a certain track, and 
unless they would deal in a business-like way with the question 
that came before them, their administration would be found as 
much wanting as it was in the Crimea.” When Sir Morton com- 
manded his army of navvies, when he was about to land them, he 
did not leave them to sleep on the wet ground for six weeks as we 
did our brave men who fought at Alma, but took out and landed 
enough tarpaulins to shelter them and to kee »p them well up to 
their work. Here is just the kind of cool collected common sense 
and precaution which we must demand of those whose duty it is 
to provide for the universal wants of an army. They may plead 
the chances of war, but we can admit no accidents. Battles may 
be affected by accidents, indeed no battle was ever fought as de- 
signed or even according to rule, and hence the saying “ battles are 
a series of blunders.” The plan of attack or defence may have to 
be altered according to the position or movements of the enemy ; 
but the attacks of the enemy that has hitherto beaten all armies 
are always from the same quarte r, and they can be foretold with 
absolute certainty. We know w ith certainty that the strong 
positions are, defective supply (an allied force of many unfrie ndly 
powers), damp andymalarious encampments, forced marches, defeat 
and the demoralizing effect of bad handling and blunders of those 
in authority. There is no room for any speculation about these 
evils ; they are as true and regular to their cause as the phenomena 
of nature. They must be met and foiled by that practicé al combi- 
nation of science and strong common sense, which is not one of 
the wants of the English nation. 

Sanitary protection, in the widest sense, is more essential in our 
military economy than in that of any other nation in the world. 
Our commercial ente rprise and leading position in the advance of 
civilization necessitate our maintaining a strong and reliable mili- 
tary force in parts of the globe where. every deteriorating influence 
of climate must be encountered. Tropical in India, C hina, West 
Indies ; semi-tropical in the Mediterranean, the South Pacific and 
Australia, the Cape in South Africa; temperate, with ocean in- 
fluences in St. Helena and Madeira, and extreme cold in Canada 


and Nova Scotia. There has certainly been a sort of roster of 


removal, by which troops have been gradually introduced to the 
severe trials of service in hot climates, such as from Malta to 
India, from Australia to India, and vice versdé ; but there has been 


going on, for many years, a consumption of life sad to think of 


for humanity’s sake, and most costly to the public. It is cal- 
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culated that the European army in India has been consumed every 
thirteen and a half years.* 
Colonel Tulloch+ states that during the last forty-two years we 


have buried 100,000 men in India. In Secunderabad alone the 
mortality is stated by Dr. Burke at 13 per cent. yearly, or a loss 


in money equal to £150,000 in thirty years. In Jamaica our 
soldiers have been dying for generations past at the rate of 180 
per 1000 per annum. It should be remarked here that the 
black troops have been dying at the rate of 40 per 1000 for the 
last twenty years, and that from 30 to 40 per 1000 of the best 
negroes have been dying annually for many years, the black popu- 
lation having fallen off one-third in the past forty years. At 
Antigua, we have the authority of Dr. M‘Donnell, the medical 
officer in charge, for stating that no less than forty persons, 
officers, men, women, and children, were the victims of yellow 
fever, caused by defective drainage of the barracks during the last 
two years. At Trinidad a similar instance of barrack ‘plague i is 
fresh in the recollection of the public. In the Bengal native 
army the mortality averages 17°9 per 1000, taken from 1825 to 
1844.¢ In Ceylon for twe nty years our loss was by disease alone 
70 per 1000. In these estimates a very small proportion is due 
to battle, and a very large one to barracks in unhealthy situa- 
tions, extremely ill designed and badly constructed in reference to 
the climate, and without the commonest appliances employed by 
European residents and even natives to preserve health. Barracks 
have been built in various parts of India and the West Indies at 
enormous cost. At Berhampore and for hospitals in Bengal, seven- 
teen millions have been spent on places which, after repeated remon- 
strances from the medical officers, are now abandoned as perfect 
pest-houses.§ We have already 90,000 men in India alone, and 
it is thought that sixty or seventy thousand British must be main- 
tained there. It is therefore imperative upon the Government to 
adopt the most stringent regulations for the prevention of disease. 
The practice of serving raw spirits to the men has long been most 
injurious, producing positive disease, and encouraging habits of 
intoxication, during which state exposure to the sun “and night 
damps is incurred, and endless mischief kept up. Dr. Martin, 
whose experience has been most extensive, strongly urges the 
appointment of a medical officer of health—an officer of scientific 
attainments and rank at each of the Indian Presidencies who 
should be attached to the Quartermaster-General’s Department. 
It is satisfactory to find that, although the rate of mortality 


* A Digest of the Vital Statistics of the European and Native Armies in 


India. By Joseph Ewart, M.D., Bengal Medical Service. Smith, Elder, 


and Oo. 
+ Parliamentary Report on the Sanitary Condition of the Army. 1858. 
t Ibid. 
§ Martin on Influence of Tropical Climates. 
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increases progressively up to ten years’ service, it declines after 


that, and also that the general rate of mortality is decreasing, 
having declined 34 in every 10,000 of strength. But we must 


not lose sight of the terrible fact of figures, that 94 per cent. of 


our army in India are disabled or die before thirty-five years of 
age. The bad habits of the men, contracted indirectly through 
not being fairly provided with amusements, instruction, and recrea- 
tion, as relief from the lassitude produced by the climate, might be 
eradicated if some trouble were taken by the officers, and we hope 
this subject will be set right by the new Commission of Inquiry 
into the Indian service. But the want of the soldier serving in 
India is, the most healthy abode possible to be found as a habitat, 
and a barrack with every appliance for health and comfort that 
science can devise and money procure. Besides these for men 
on duty, there should be stations selected after careful survey, and 
adapted as sanitaria, where sickly men could be sent to be restored. 
Malaria, which is the great deteriorating and destructive agent in 
tropical climates, must be expelled from India—by drainage, cul- 
tivation of waste land, stopping up ditches, and planting trees, 
&e.: when this is put in train we shall soon find the life of a 
soldier as good as that of his officer or the covenanted civilians, 
which is now twice as good, or even equal to that of the sepoy. It 
behoves the authorities (perhaps now we might venture to identify 
that mysterious entity with the Minister for War) to pause at the 
present peculiar condition of affairs, before consigning the greater 
part of our British army to the miserable fate of death by malaria. 

Such, then, being the consuming nature of our service when 
exercised in the simple function of | protecting trade, colonization, 
and British interests, in sowing the seed of civilization over the 
world ; and never forgetting the misuse of our splendid armies, 
the clumsy and reckless handling of our force, in the more direct 
military purposes of the soldier, which have from time to time 
invariably brought grievous calamities upon us, only more horrify- 
ing because more concentrated than the slow poison of malaria ;— 
we are scarcely prepared to find that we are not able to take care 
of our army at home, in time of peace, in quarters that ought to 
be comfortable, and not harassed by an enemy’s force in the 
Channel. But so it is. For twenty years it has been known to 
the authorities that two picked men of the army at home died 
every year, for every one person that died in the prime of life all 
over England, the numbers compared being equal. Our stalwart 
Coldstreamers and Linesmen were reported. by the Committee as 
dying faster than when sent campaigning to Canada; and the 
whole home force was suffering a mortality one-third greater than 
that which affected the Crimean army after the sanitary measures 
advised by the inspectors had been in operation. Hence the 
astounding problem submitted to the Commissioners “to find the 
causes of a mortality more than double that of civil life among 
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60,000 men scattered in numbers seldom exceeding 1000 in one 
place among a population of 28,000,000 in time of profound 
peace, in a country which is not only the healthiest but which 
possesses the greatest facility of communication and the greatest 
abundance of supply in Europe.”* As a corollary to this ‘it must 
be stated; that as constant inspections of the men by the medical 
officers take place when weakly men are condemned and got rid 
of, the case is still worse. The plague-spot in the ranks is thus 
glossed over to the eye, and the regiment looks ever fair and fresh 
on parade, but when we follow the sick to hospital we find an 
extraordinary prevalence of chest affections, venereal diseases, and 
cases of cachexia induced by sameness of diet and sleeping and 
living in air infected with malaria of some kind; here are gene- 
rally “about 7 per cent. of the regiment. But if we follow up the 
pensioners when discharged, the only men who have undergone 


military service, we find from Colonel Tulloch’s (the Superinte ndent 
of Pensioners) evidence, that men of all arms die yearly at the rate 
of 119 per 1000. Those from the Life and Horse Guards at 
125 per 1000, and those from the Foot Guards at 1342 per 


1000. Besides this black account, there is something to be added 
to the mortality in the deaths of those men who have not served 
the time required to entitle them to a pension for disablement ; 
and of these there is a considerable number who die soon after 
being invalided. The grand cause of this mortality in the soldier’s 
house and home was shown by the evidence to be precisely the 
same, in this happy land of humanity, and science, and unbounded 


wee alth, as produced yellow fever in Trinidad and jungle fever in 
India, viz. “crowding and insufficient ventilation and nuisances from 
defective sewerage. ” When we know that for several years past 
our enlightened community have been devising means for sweep- 
ing away the dens of disease in this great city, where space is 
worth its guineas per foot, and supplying their place with healthy 


dwellings for the working classes; that even for the 16,000 out- 


cast wretches who have not a friend in the world, nor scarce an in- 
terest in the living, a healthy and cleanly selege is provided every 
night, where fever and cholera rarely enter ; when we see all this 
done ‘by charity for worthless vagabonds, one is naturally indig- 
nant that those to whom we have entrusted the care and provi- 


sion of the fine and costly army, of which we are so proud, 
have so little felt the honour and importance of their trust as to 
provide a house, compared with which the refuges for the destitute 
and the cells of felons are comfortable quarters. The Legislature 
has learnt from their Commissioners “that a soldier never knows 
a healthy home till he commits some crime that brings him into 


the cell of a military prison.” We want no luxuries for our 
soldiers, they themselves would be the first to scorn featherbeds 
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and curtains, but simply the substantial requisites for keeping a 
strong man ready, and able, and willing, for his work. We should 
be content with the’same amount of care that we see bestowed 
upon the cows in our large dairy farms. There are many home- 
steads to be seen about London, clean, neat, and with every appli- 
ance for ventilation and preserving health and condition ; attained 
at very great expense, but still we may rely upon its being found 
to be the cheapest plan in the end. “Look, too, at many of our 
large stables, especially those for training racchorses and hunters. 
Here, again, ihe authorities may read a lesson, applicable not only 
to men, but to the horses of the cavalry, which are quite as badly 
treated in their stables as the men in their barrack-rooms. 

We may form some notion of the kind of laxity that has been 
permitted with reference to the sanitary inspection of barracks, 
from the fact that, although it has long been in regulations that 
454 cubic feet shall be the minimum air space to each man in the 
barrack-room, yet in the majority of rooms this is not attained : in 


many there is a deficiency of one-third, and in some of one-half. 
Convicts and Scotch paupers are allowed from 600 to 1200 feet. 


The idea of consulting the Medical Department about the 
construction of barracks never entered the military engineer’s 
mind; not even about hospitals was any sanitary consultation 
sought. So we find throughout the country, as a rule, the most 
ill-adapted places for their purpose as barracks, and the hospitals 
worse than the barracks. As to barracks, it is very questionable 
even now whether the best plan has been conceived. Col. Jebb’s 
designs are before the War Office, and certainly they look very 
likely on paper; whether, in actual construction, the great de- 
sideratum, ventilation without draught, will be accomplished, 
questionable. The hospital being built at Netley is pronounced by 
everyone to be a failure as a hospital on account of its plan, and as 
a sanitarium by its locality. In the words of the present Minister 
of War: “ With all England to choose from, our selection fell on 


three acres of clay, stmding over ten miles of mud-bank, with a 
soft damp climate, in a district where there is no record of any 
man having been ever sent for his health by any physician that 
ever lived. ” We shall want, then, still, a proper military hospital 
when Netley is finished ; and we shall have to go to copy the 
Lariboissiere and Vincennes Hospitals at Paris. 


We are not surprised to hear the Minister for War stating to 


the Legislature that, in his official tour of inspection of barracks, 
he had seen defects and abuses requiring an amount of labour, 
trouble, and expense for their removal quite alarming to contem- 


plate. We presume the Minister actually visited such barracks as 


the Linen Hall Barracks i in Dublin, a place where the officers and 


men are ‘put up’ more like so many prisoners or bales of linen 
than gentlemen and men to be kept im good health and fair com- 
fort. > place where the officers’ cells—for they are little better— 


and the men’s rooms are warmed by stoves with iron pipes that 
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have more than once threatened the destruction of the best part of 
a regiment by fire. This barrack, made out of a very bad ware- 


house, was first occupied on emergency ; it has never been properly 
altered and fitted, and has been reported by the medical officers 
again andagain. But the result has always been that some under- 
strapper of Engineers has been ordered to inspect, and he having 


got his cue beforehand about expense, simply marches round the 


place, listens to the complaints of the surgeon and quartermaster, 
and taps his patent leather boots with his cane, hems and haws, 
and takes his leave, to write his official letter to the Quartermaster- 
General that Ae sees nothing wrong; the barrack is quite habit- 
able for troops. So this important vital question of health or dis- 
ease, efficiency or non-efliciency, is positively referred to an office 
not capable of judging. We might instance also as totally unin- 
habitable, many barracks like those so aptly named the “ mud- 
barracks ” at Devonport ; the floors made of brick, and no system 
of ventilation whatever provided. 

Her Majesty’s Quartermaster-General Airy tells the Commis- 
sioners he is not satisfied with the existing arrangements; that he 
cannot get all he wants for the housing of the troops. 

But now let us see how we manage the soldier’s camp, his house 
in the field. Mr. Rawlinson, the official civil engineer, obliged 
to be consulted, tells the Commissioner that we want a much better 
kind of hut; that he could make a better one for less than half 
the money. The Aldershott huts cost us £140 a man, when ten 
men could be lodged better for the same money. All this time 
we are told by the Colonel of Engineers superintending the bar- 
rack department, that no alterations can be made unless the In- 
spector-General of Fortifications sanctions them, and he inquires 
only of the Treasury whether their finance will allow him to remove 
what in the first place the medical officer has pronounced destruc- 
tive of the health and efficiency of the troops. It turns out that 
Aldershott camp, with all its parade, is not yet properly drained. 
The commonest builders begin with their drains, scientific military 
builders make the house first, then take up the floors and make 
the drains at their leisure. At the Curragh camp may be seen a 
perfect Avernus in the lake of soapsuds in the rear of the posi- 
tion. Now this soapsuds, mingled as it is with other liquid manure, 
and containing, as it necessarily does, all the exhalations of the 
twelve or fifteen thousand inhabitants of the camp, is known to be 
one of the very worst kinds of nidus for fever poison. Yet by an 
extraordinary perverseness, the hospitals of the right and centre 
are placed on the slope exposed to this malaria; and not only so, 
but in a position to be ‘looded by any violent shower of rain. 
This exhibits the want of knowledge of medical topography, which 
a sanitary officer attached to the Quartermaster-General would be 
responsible for. 

It is only quite recently that any one has thought about the 
food of the soldier. Infinite pains has always been bestowed on 
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the officers’ mess, until, in most regiments, the meal has become a 
costly luxury. It would be far better for the officers’ health and 


their pockets, if the dinner at mess were ordered to be of good, 


plain, nutritious things, and no French and Italian kickshaws. 
But the feeding of the men has been entrusted to persons only fit 
to suckle fools, and chronicle small beer.”” While officials have 
been squabbling on paper over farthings, the men have been 
loathing their perpetual boiled meat and potatoes, the standing 
dish for twenty-one years. No one could pretend to be ignorant 
of the necessity for variety of food, but it was nobody’s business 
to do anything but provide so much of the same food every day. 
Our felons in Portland island live like fighting-cocks upon meat 
and excellent soup, seasoned and flavoured with all the vegetables 
of the season. The cuisine of Portland will bear comparison with 
that of any first-rate club, but the kitchen of a regiment in quar- 
ters abounds with waste and dirt, and the cookery is of the most 
ignorant kind. We have no hesitation in saying that the army in 
quarters may be fed with infinitely more satisfaction to the men, 
at considerably less cost, and, above all, with a great improvement 
in health and efficiency of the troops. It is notorious that bad 
cooks are always the most wasteful. The kitchen for a barrack is 
more like a cook-house for hounds than for healthy men. Those 
in use at the camps answer very well for mere cooking, but there 
is no provision whatever for the preparation of any of the proper 
adjuncts of good cookery. The army wants a dietary properly 


varied, and composed upon those scientific principles arrived at by 
Count Rumford, Sir Hy. Davy, Liebig and Christison :— 


“The soldier’s wants vary with circumstances. When the barrack-life is 
(however tiresome) not an active one, he will not require more than men 
of average occupation ; but when in the field, on the march, or encamped 
before a besieged town, sometimes fighting, sometimes working in the 
trenches in all weathers, with much toil and disturbed rest, he needs almost 
the extreme amount of nutrition ;”"—‘*he must have it unless he is to 
perish,” * 


We suspect that a variety of diet is of more importance to 
keeping men in condition in quarters than in the field, where the 
open air may have a beneficial effect. It is too much to suppose 
that in a campaign again our men would be put to such resources 
as Sergeant Jowett describes—sitting on a bundle of sticks in the 
rain to keep them dry, and fit to eat his finger-ends, wondering if 
a soldier will be treated the same in England as he used to be. 
This occurred when 150,000 pounds of rice were at Scutari and 
Balaklava, 147,000 gallons of porter, and 170,000 rations of tea 
at Balaklava. With all our modern means of preserving and com- 
pressing food of every kind, the whole question of feeding hinges 
upon transport, and an efficient system of issuing supplies, the 
which, be it remembered, we are not yet even provided with. If, 
as the evidence shows, the Crimean army was saved by a total dis- 


* England and her Soldiers. By Miss Martineau. 
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ruption of all the rules, then the system must be considered as 
tried and condemned, and we must establish one that will work. 

With regard to clothing, undoubtedly we have been making 
great improvements since the Crimean experiences. The tunic is 
now admitted to be more comfortable, and the trowsers are made 
larger and better. The head-dress is still improvable we should 
say, and especially in warm climates. Indeed, for service abroad, 
the number of deaths by sun-stroke proves that there should be some 
stringent innovations in the dress; it is altogether too close-fitting, 
and the material is unnecessarily ‘thick and hot. We look, how- 
ever, to the report of the new Sanitary Commission upon the 
Indian army for the eradication of many absurd abuses. 

The Commissioners strongly recommend systematic teaching of 
gymnastic exercises, and manly sports and games. 

It has often surprised us that athletic games are not more cul- 
tivated, both by officers and men, when we are the first people in 
the world for all kinds of games—the best ’cross country riders, 
wrestlers, and, as prize-fighters, the only real professors of the 
noble art, the sole representatives of the ancient athlete who, no 
doubt, had a good influence upon the Roman armies. In France, 
at Joinville le Pont, there is a regular military gymnastic school, 
where candidates for distinction compete, and all the officers who 
wish to obtain the appointment of master of gymnastics in the 
regiments must graduate; they must obtain first the degree of 
Monitor, then of Batchelor of Agility. The men are instructed 
in the practice of every kind of agile action, such as climbing 
ropes and walking on wires, running up scaling-ladders to a great 
height and jumping down, and such like feats. All this must be 
a very important element in making an active soldier, and it is 
exactly what we want in our army to assist in getting rid of the 
terrible idleness, or ennui, that Colonel Lindsay and many officers 
complain of. This want of something to do, something amusing, 
instructive, or recreative in some way, must be supplied, and the 
men who now wander off to all the low resorts of a sea-port town 
to gossip, read the news, and drink and smoke, will, most likely, 
be kept away from these sources of endless trouble to themselves 
and their officers ; and, at the same time, avoid inevitable sources 
of disease, while they improve their health and condition. Such 
is our faith in the practice of manly sports, that we believe their 
culture will contribute much to the enjoyment of life in every way, 
delighting us with the feeling of the “ mens sana in corpore sano,’ 
and | making us all more bold, manly, and vigorous. 

The mental wants of the soldiers have certainly not been alto- 
gether forgotten; there are schools and schoolmasters, who are 
able men enough, but there is a want of the right kind of reading 
to attract soldiers. There are libraries in all garrison towns, and 
in many barracks, but not in all. But these generally contain many 
books of too learned a nature; they are generally deficient in 
biographies, and entirely wanting in newspapers. 
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The experiment of a large room furnished with papers, and 
where the men could have the refreshment of tea and coffee, and a 
pipe, has been tried in the Guards, and found to answer. This 
plan has the great sanitary recommendation of keeping the sleep- 
ing-rooms free and purified ready for night. It would be most 
desirable that every barracks in the kingdom should have its large 
and lofty day-room—a common room where the men could go to 
rest and amuse themselves instructively, under the charge “of a 
non-commissioned officer. 

It has been suggested, but not in official quarters, that soldiers 
when in quarters might be employed im learning and practising 
certain handicrafts, by which they could earn money, and lay up a 
store to draw upon when they leave the service. But there are 
serious objections to this plan. In the first place it would operate 
against one of the vital elements in military organization ; that of 
concentrating a man’s thoughts and views upon his life and duty 
as a soldier. If he is allowed to approximate to the civilian, in 
trading and getting money, he will be certain to deteriorate as a 
soldier. So we observe non-commissioned officers who have saved 
a little money, and find themselves bound by domestic ties, are 
generally dissatisfied with the service and anxious to get their dis- 
charge. That our army should be improved by te: ching the men 
to erect their own huts, and protect themselves by draining and 
such like appliances, and turning everything to the best advantage 
on the ground taken up for a campaign, is undoubtedly most de- 
sirable ; but all this must be done for the benefit of the corps, 
and not for any single individual’s enrichment. In the next place, 
any scheme of workshops would require a separate system of 
accounts and supervision ; besides shops, tools, materials, and the 
necessary providing of work to be done. Such a step would only 
complicate the already too complex system of the army, and in- 
crease the number of non-effectives, already felt to be too large. 
There are, however, some minor defects in our army economy, 
which, especially as they bear upon the comfort and health of the 
men, might be remedied by employing the men in a way that 
would be recreative and profitable both to the public and the 
soldier. As matters stand now, all barrack damages are charged 
upon the regiment marching out ; and it is very well known to be 
in the power of the Barrack Master (“ old Barracky,” as the men 
call him) to favour his friend, the tradesman contractor, by making 
out a heavy bill against the regiment, composed of all the most 
trumpery items charged at the highest possible rate. Frequently 
this charge amounts to £60 or £30, the officers paying their own 
damages i in addition. Now there is not a stroke of this work but 
what could be done by the men, without the least interference with 
duty, and with a considerable saving to the men. Another in- 
stance concerns both the health and occupation of the soldier. 
The present dietary provides. no fresh vegetables, and the men 
club to obtain them occasionally ; but if to every barracks a piece 
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of garden ground were attached, a full supply might be kept up 
at a very small cost, and the men would have a constant and 
healthy occupation at hand, in which they would be doubly inte- 
rested. We look upon this as an important means for improving 
the condition and efficiency of the soldier; and the plan gets 
some recommendation in the fact that the Emperor of the F rench 
has established a farm attached to the camp at Chalons, for this 
very purpose. 

We have avoided several obvious questions of army reform 
as leading us too far from our purpose of considering the physique 
of the army ; but we cannot leave the subject without suggesting 
that even under existing regulations the welfare of the soldier is 
very much in the hands of the officers. Too often the example 
set ‘by officers is such as they themselves would be the last to ap- 
prove in the ranks; while some of the duties more immediately 
concerned in the welfare of the men, such as inspecting quarters, 
rations, meals, and bedding, are considered “a bore.” As for 
the provision of amusements and encouragement of athletic games, 
little or no interest is shown in these points, which have much to 
do with maintaining the physical efficiency of the troops. 

Unless we show the soldier that we care for him, that we respect 
him for his heroic deeds as our sworn defender and fellow-country- 
man, and wish to afford him all the benefits of advanced ecivili- 
zation we are so anxious to force upon blackamoors thousands 


of miles away, and outcasts and criminals at home, we shall soon 
find ourselves in difficulties from a very serious want of the army ; 
and that is, recruits. 

Not to the want of military discipline, or any qualities in the 
officers and men, but to the want of administrative faculty and 


efficient official machinery, must be attributed the horrors of war 


that accompanied our last appearance in the field. Horrors that 
reached further than the battle-field, blighting the hopes, and 
wounding the hearts, of many an English home; and setting up 
such a feeling of indignation in the national breast as even now 
to prejudice the people against the service. Englishmen rather 
like fighting—the death of a soldier is an envied ‘and a glorious 


anes to be left to die like a rotten sheep in a ditch, is .* syond 
Spartan fortitude. 


Upon our latest experiment in European warfare we lavished 
20,815 precious lives, and £65,000,000 of money. We want to be 


satisfied that those w Aho caused such disasters have profited by this 


awful experience. We trust there is fair reason to hope that the 
present Minister for War, with all his store of thorough know- 
ledge of the subject, will not require to be urged on by “ such a 


vigorous expression of the national will as may overcome the ob- 


scure resistance in official quarters which always impedes reform 
in any department of the State.” 





NEUMANN’S BRITISH EMPIRE IN ASIA* 


Tue two portly octavo volumes which form the subject of this 
review are valuable, in the first place, as monuments of that 
singular patience and diligence in the collection of literary mate- 
rials, for which our German neighbours cer tainly bear off the 
palm from all other nations. E xcluded, to a certain extent, from 
political life, they are the very bees of book-makers, but they 
differ from bees in this, that in their eagerness to gather honey 
they are apt to carry to their store a strong percentage of less 
valuable matters. It has long been the fashion in this country to 
appropriate the best part of their hoards, but it can scarcely be 
done in these days, as it was formerly, without some sort of 
acknowledgment. We must congratulate Herr Neumann on 
having produced a most useful digest of matters of fact, valuable 
as a book of reference to all students of Oriental History, and 
especially so at the present time, when the future management 
of our Indian possessions must, in great measure, depend on the 
manner in which the lessons of the past are read. 

Our author has had access to sources of information such as 
few have the opportunity or inclination to avail themselves of, 


having, with unexampled pains and patience, gained admission to, 


and inspected certain documents of the East India Company of 
great importance historically, and not easily accessible; so that he 
has, it may by many be conceded, exhausted the subject as far as 


practical details are concerned, and laid an admirable foundation 


for the superstructure of the philosophical historian. Again, he 


has taken especial pains with the ethnology and topography of 
India, so as to render his volumes an indispensable addition to the 
baggage of the scientific explorer or political investigator, espe- 


cially “if they be accompanied with works giving more special 
information as to individual localities, such as Dr. Hooker’s 


scientific travels in Sikkim. But as this book has considerable 
merit, so has it considerable defects. It is deficient in the power 
of word-painting; hard, dry, and difficult of digestion. Its 
historical arrangement is confusing to the last degree, as it treats 


separately of the history of the different provinces and peoples 
of Asia affected by British rule, bringing the affairs of each 
down to the present time, and thes returning to the earliest his- 


tory of some contiguous province, and treating it in like manner. 
It is, perhaps, scarcely so great an objection that it narrates the 


events in collateral countries, and interweaves the transactions of 


* Geschichte des Englischen Reiches in Asien. Von Karl Friedrich Neu- 
mann. Brockhaus: Leipzig. 
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the British with China, Persia, Borneo, &c., with the history of 
the British empire, properly so called, which would have itself 
have furnished materials for an enormous work. But that these 
collateral narratives are not more neatly adapted to the principal 
chain of events is sure to be regretted. Well harmonized, they 


would have seemed necessary for the completion of the work ; 
introduced in an untoward manner, they serve to distract the 
attention and fatigue the patience, like the interminable episodes 
which arrest the onward flow of the narrative in a novel of the 
last century. But no greater defect appears on the face of this 
work than the ever-present propensity, in season and out of 
season, to broach a political theory, stamping the work with a 
character of superficial observation and consistency in colour 
joined with inconsistency in form, which it would otherwise by no 
means have deserved. Under the present circumstances of Ger- 
many, indeed, this is morally excusable. Just as French political 
savans are driven to lecture on the Roman emperors and criticize 
the acts of Augustus or Domitian, being debarred from touching 
on those of the Napoleonic dynasty, so our German writer finds a 
wide field in India for expatiating on oppression, misgovernment, 
official peculation, and the enthralment of the press, shutting his 
eyes wilfully to the fact that the subjects of Great Britain in the 
East, and the subjects of the Princes of Germany, live under 
entirely different conditions of civilization, education, religion, 
moral and intellectual culture, and consequently have an entirely 
different capacity for appreciating the blessings of freedom. Surely, 
if pressed home in his theories, he would not desire that the Mus- 
sulman and Hindoo should be legislated for as his own country- 
men. ‘That he is not in earnest in regard to the former appears 
from his general testimony to the advantageous influence of 


Anglo-Saxon civilization on the Oriental nations, and from the 
dedication of his volumes to “the bearer and disseminator of a 


higher humanity, the Anglo-Saxon people in Europe, in America, 
and in Australia,” after which dedication follows a quotation from 
Daniel Webster :— 

a power to which, for purposes of foreign conquest and 


subjugation, Rome in her glory is not to be compared ;a power which has 
dotted over the surface of the whole globe with her possessions and mili- 


tary forts, whose morning drum-beat, following the run and keeping com- 
pany with the hours, circles the earth with one continuous and unbroken 
chain of the martial airs of England.” 


The idea conveyed by this quotation is well followed up in the 
introduction. 

“That great mass of countries which is bounded by the Himalayas and 
the sea, by Persia to the east and China to the west, has been inhabited 
since the beginning of historical tradition by men of various origin and 
language, of various religions, political and social character. In accordance 


with an usage of remote antiquity, and in all probability originating with 
the Persians, all these peoples are called Hindu, and the country in which 
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they live Hindostan. The numerous States founded by native and foreign 
conquerors in the course of centuries have never been able to extend their 
dominion at once over all these far-spread districts of plain and mountain. 
India, at many different periods, has been split up into a number of empires 
and kingdoms. The union of these countries and districts under a single 


ruler, the conciliation of inhabitants violently separated amongst each 
other by priesteraft and temporal ambition, and their restoration to a 
common humanity, their elevation from a dislocation of principles and 
degradation of all morality to the new life of civilization and independent 
existence,in the system of States, all this was left and is still left as a 
problem to be solved by the most western State of the Old World. By the 
solution of this problem alone can the numerous sins of conquest be atoned 


for, and the exercise of power receive its moral justification. But the 
British possessions in the Oriental Archipelago and China stand in so close 
a relation to the great Anglo-Indian empire, the incidents and destinies of 
all these countries are so closely involved with each other, that to be fully 
understood they must be represented in their connection. 

“The erection of this empire, so unique in history, was astutely com- 
menced by a guild of merchants, and carried to its completion sword in 
hand. The weight of it is doubtlessly borne, whenever necessity demands, 
by the whole strength of the great mother-country, The transactions of 
these merchant princes and their servants, justifiable or unprincipled, their 
memorable and daring exploits in war, the measures pursued by them in 
peace, intelligent or unintelligent, beneficial or noxious, as well as the 


changes in cosmopolitan intercourse, in the social relations of common- 
wealths, and the political sciences connected with these, the pictorial repre- 


sentations of the condition of native Asiatic life, and of the rival action of 
other Europeans upon it—French and Russian—absolutely essential to the 
due consideration of the fortunes and measures of Great Britain: the 
reciprocal and manifold influences of the East on the West and the West 
on the East, during the long struggle between Europe and Asia which began 
even in the twilight of history, until at last both flow into unity on the 
shores of the Pacific Ocean: all this forms the instructive, the edifying, 
and highly interesting subject-matter of the History of the English Empire 


in Asia.” 


These prefatory remarks are enough to show that the Author did 
not underrate the extent of his task, or, indeed, the difficulties of 
treatment which it involved. The subject, considered in all its 
bearings, is certainly an immense one, and he must be allowed to 
have earned great credit, even if, as we may presume, he has heen 
only partially successful, in a case where complete success would 
appear to be, except to the grasp of one of those master-minds 
which arise at rare intervals, the Homers and Dantes of History, 
next to impossible. He is so far right in his judgment that he 
imposes on himself reasonable limitations. The epic poet who 


would take Homer as his model does not begin the description of 


the Trojan war with the miraculous eggs of Leda, and our author 
abstains, though apparently with some little difficulty, from de- 
tailing the expeditions of Darius and Xerxes into Greece by way 
of introduction to a History of the British Empire in the East. 


He has given us quite enough of the early history of those coun- 


tries to leave us no reason to regret his want of greater circum- 


stantiality. 
The first book describes the beginnings of the East India Com- 
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pany, showing how greatness was little by little thrust upon it, 
and on its part a coyness at all events apparent in accepting it, 


and gives an account of the settlements of other European 
nations in India, among which the Portuguese of Goa appear 
to have distinguished themselves by religious intolerance even 
more than by commercial enterprize. The second book is headed 


Hindu and Mussulman, and is especially interesting in an ethno- 


logical point of view, giving an account of the first-known inha- 
5 } , SD 


bitants of the Indian Peninsula, and of the successive waves of 
conquest that swept over it previously to European settlement. 
This book is fitly prefaced by some geographical notices :— 


“The division of India into two great parts, Hindostan and Deccan, is 


not an arbitrary one. A chain of mountains running from West to East, 
from Goojerat to the Ganges, named from its multitude of passes Windhja, 
or the Torn Asunder, divides the ocean-washed peninsula from the inner 
_country, divides the southern tropical districts from the northern conti- 
nental Hindostan. Not far from the Windhja chain begin the two trans- 
verse chains or ghats, which, stretching from North to South, sometimes 


more, sometimes less decidedly, stand back behind the strand-countries and 


form a border on either side of the Deccan, All these countries on either 
side of the rifted mountain-chain, all these table-lands, valleys and heights, 
reaching from the Himalaya to the sea, were already inhabited before the 
immigration or conquest of the Brahmins, by men who appear to be refer- 
able to one and the same race, to one and the same original language, called 
Tamul in later times.” . . . . “The Hindus who immigrated from 
the North-West have partly exterminated these barbaric aborigines, partly 
depressed them into the lowest castes. Southward of the longitudinal 
mountain-chains, with the exception of the people of the Mahrattas, they 
were only able to push forward solitary settlements, and then only along 
the maritime tracts and lowlands where they were not protected by the 
receding ghats. The dwellings of the Brahmin people remain, generally 
speaking, at the present time, as at the date of the IJnstitutes of Menu, 
bounded by the Windhja and Himalaya, and to the east and west by the 
sea. In the central highlands of the Deccan, the aboriginal population, as 
regards physical structure and language, as well as manners and customs, 
has kept itself more or less —.- Even in other tracts of country, par- 
ticularly in that part of Hindostan which lies outside the mountains to the 
north, the dominion of the Brahmins, which has lasted at least three thou- 
sand years, has not been able to entirely sweep away the traces and relics 
of earlier inhabitarts. In fact, these are to be found everywhere, from the 
. P y ® . 
Alpine landscapes and valleys of Nepaul to Cape Comorin, and yet further 
south, in Ceylon and the islands of the Archipelago, and in defiance of 
accuracy the intrusive Brahminical robbers call them by the comprehensive 
name of thieves. Beyond these boundaries other human races commence. 
The wild tribes in the border mountains of Assam, in the valleys and 
heights neighbouring on Thibet, do not belong to the native Indian popu- 
lation, the south-eastern belonging to the Mongolian, and the north-western 


to the Tibetan races,” 


A fine specimen of these aboriginal peoples appears to exist in 
the Khond population, who inhabit that area which is inclosed by 
the mountains of the Deccan. Neumann gives an interesting de- 
scription of the habits and language of that singular race :— 


“The Khonds are a people of middle stature, with delicate, well-formed 
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limbs, and oval face; they have snub noses, and high cheek bones, over 
which sparkles a lively and fiery eye. The somewhat projecting lips and 
mouth are of unusual size. Their colour is closely allied to black. They 
have a scanty beard, and resemble in this, as in many other peculiarities, 
the inhabitants of the further side of the Ganges, of the northern Asiatic 
islands, and Australia, with whom also they way possibly have been con- 
nected, like the lands in which they live, in times long anterior to all 
history.” 


Like many savage tribes these Khonds appear to have no notion 
of a revelation of the Godhead in a good sense. They resemble 
the Polynesian tribe in a kind of devil-worship. They deify the 
powers of nature, and their adoration consists simply in a pro- 
pitiation of the objects they fear. So their religion appears to be 
a kind of sinister Pantheism, or rather Pandemonianism. Human 
sacrifices, as the most valuable, are naturally offered to deities of 
this kind. The Goddess of the Earth appears to be the most 
savage and the most exacting. 


“The Khonds have not represented their gods in special images, because 
they appear to them sometimes in one form, sometimes in another; the 
Earth most affecting the form of a tiger. On those borders where the dif- 
ferent religious views blend together, this Khond-goddess appears not seldom 
as worshipped under the form of the Brahmin, the devil, Durga, or Kali. 
Spiritual and temporal power was united in the same person in the country 
of the Deccan, as indeed it was, in early times, everywhere upon earth. 
Such union has only been kept up among the most savage of these races. 
Most of them have now a separate hierarchy into which a man can enter 
and which he can forsake again at his discretion. The son generally suc- 
ceeds the father in his office. However, the close caste-system of the 
Brahmins is quite unknown in the interior of the mountains. The spiritual 
profession enjoys marked consideration and overwhelming influence, by 
virtue of its position as mediator between the dreaded gods and mankind, 
as well as from its presumed divine institution. Abba, Abbaja, a Khond 
word for father, is the honorary title of these deceived or deceivers in the 


mountains of the Deccan, as elsewhere in the world at large.” 


From the last remark we may see that Herr Neumann takes an 
opportunity of aiming a side-blow at the Roman, or any other 
priesthood; but it will generally be considered that he takes a 
long sweep to effect his purpose. If authentic, the word Abba 
quoted here is, of itself, sufficiently striking. With reference to 
the custom of human sacrifices among the Khond people, he goes 
on to observe :— 


“Under the condition that justice should be administered to them, but 
justice according to their own customs, the Khonds have, in the latest times, 
acquiesced in the demand of the English that they should abstain from 
human sacrifices. In like manner they consented to give up the practice of 
female infanticide, which, to a wide extent, prevails amongst these bar- 
barians. The custom has its foundation partly in their religious views, 
seer 4 in civil relations. Women are, emphatically, like the Goddess of 
Earth, considered as the prime movers of all misfortunes, and thus for 
every transgression of a married daughter the father is bound to pay a 
penalty to the husband, the family, or the tribe. An immoral woman is a 


plague, a curse upon her kindred, and even upon the whole district, For 
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these reasons the female children are murdered wholesale,* generally on the 
seventh day after birth; annually they are murdered to the number of a 
thousand in three cantons alone of the Khond country, and to this number 
three hundred Meriah (human sacrifices) are added, so that there are thir- 
teen hundred of these offerings in a little corner of the great country of 
India in a single year.” 


This is one phase of a religion which the author of a recent tract 
on India thinks it would not be worth while to supersede even 
pro tem. by Christianity, pending the process of conversion of 
the great Indian people to the Positivist views of M. Comte! 

As the author proceeds, he notices the historical falsehoods 
which some of the chroniclers of India have palmed on the cre- 
dulous, comprising lists of kings and priests as Preadamite and 
apocryphal as those which the Egyptian priests endeavoured to 
impose on the half-believing, half-doubting Herodotus. He states 
further the reason why any national movement of the Hindoos in 
resistance to a conqueror is not to be expected in the nature of 
things, and the secret of that want of combination to which alone 
is due the failure of the late great rebellion, in the attempt to 
overthrow the Anglo-Indian empire. 


“The country of the Brahmins is so rich; it contains so much that is 
alluring, and has been painted from the earliest times in such glowing 
colours, that the rulers of eastern Iran ever incline to establish themselves, 
if not immediately in the country commanded by the Ganges, yet within 
the bounds of the Punjab and the neighbouring districts. Such under- 
takings, in consequence of the peculiar character of Indian social life and 
the tendencies of the Brahminical spirit through all the centuries of his- 
tory, have been crowned with a successful result. Even if the lower 
castes were to be inspired by patriotic feelings, a case that appears im- 
possible considering the pressure that lies upon them, they certainly would 
not be able to take up arms; those who sprang from the lower parts of 
Brahma’s body being abject creatures and too undignified for self-defence. 
And again, on what principle should the warrior or the Brahmin shed his 
blood? Wretched human life engendered of sin, he would argue, is not 
worthy of the thought and the trouble that is bestowed upon it. Mortifica- 
tion of the flesh and the stupefaction of every energy are the great 
pa of existence Jesides all this, the genuine Hindu would never 

urry to the assistance of the unclean inhabitants of the Indus country, or 
those of the Alpine regions of the West.” ¥ 

“These are the reasons, physical and moral, of the weakness of the 
Brahmin State, conditions which make it an easy task for every bold robber 
to snatch for himself a portion of this fine land, and to set up an indepen- 
dent and arbitrary sovereignty. Moreover, India never appears, at least not 
for any length of time, as united under a single dynasty. It has been 
split up into a multitude of hostile States, which invite the foreigner, when 
he is not inclined to come of his own accord, in order with his assistance 
to bring a neighbour low. So it was in the times of Alexander and Baber, 
so it was in the time of Warren Hastings.” 


Immediately following this part of the work are a series of 
chapters on the Mahommedan conquests of India, leading to the 
* As formerly among the New Zealanders. See Grey's Polynesian My- 


thology. The Meriah sacrifices have been suppressed by the British autho- 
rities. 
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history of the Sultan Baber and the Great Moguls. A cireum- 
stantial account follows of Western and Middle Asia, with their 
political changes, a subject as complex and involved as the bioken, 
tangled, and here and there insurmountable country described, and 
as difficult of treatment at the least as the politics of the Saxon 
Heptarchy. In this part of his work Herr Neumann displays 
great industry and erudition. The first volume concludes with 
two very important chapters, “The Foundation of the Anglo- 
Indian Empire,” and “'The further Development of the Anglo- 
Indian Empire.’ In the former of these the exploits of Clive, 
and in the latter those of Warren Hastings, occupy a prominent 
place, with a sufficient appreciation of their political importance, 
while the characters of these two great men suffer in the hands of 
our author quite as much as they did in the representations of 
their different contemporary enemies. The commencement of 
Clive’s career is thus noticed :— 


“ Robert Clive, the son of an attorney in Shropshire, showed even in early 
youth the natural promise of future greatness: a passionate, fiery disposi- 
tion, great strength of will, and a spirit bordering on fool-hardiness, Parents 
and relations, sisters and friends, were at last obliged to give up the obsti- 
nate and refractory youth as a hopeless good-for-nothing, and were glad to 
have any opportunity of getting rid of such a plague. Clive and Orme, the 
hero and his historian, received on the same day (15 December, 1742) writer- 
ships in the East Indies, one at Madras, the other in Bengal. The employ- 
ments of Indian officials in those days were well calculated to drive a wild 
stripling of eighteen to despair. They were obliged to make advances of 
money to native weavers, and take care that they duly received the wares 
which had been ordered under security. By this practice beginners obtained 
80 poor an income, that they could scarcely live. Older servants enriched 
themselves by commercial transactions on their own account, and not seldom 
were able to amass great riches. Then they lived in every particular exactly 
like Eastern princes. All things considered, the morality of that aristocracy 
of trade stood at its lowest level. Life with such people, life under such con- 
ditions, appeared to Clive to such a degree intolerable, that he twice endea- 
voured to shoot himself, and twice the pistol failed him. This served for a 
sign to the future strategist, that the Deity reserved him for greatness ; he 
resolved to endure patiently the sufferings of his daily life, hoping that in 
an unquiet land like India an opportunity would at some time present itself 
of escaping from the desk, and seizing the means of action and of success in 
the midst of the uncertainty and complication of circumstances. ‘The 
struggling merchant’s clerk made a well-grounded calculation. We find him 
as early as the siege of Pondicherry an ensign with the army (1749), in 
which capacity he does good service. Soon he throws off all other occupa- 
tion, devotes himself to war, quickly rises from step to step, and excels in 
spirit, sagacity, and presence of mind, all his comrades. The capture of 
Arcot, and the gallant defence of the same place (November, 1751), excited 
the attention of the ruling powers at the India House. ‘ They fully recog- 
nized the meritorious services of Captain Clive, and would not forget to 
recompense them.’ 

“ Up to that the English had only been known in Eastern countries as a 
mercantile and unwarlike people. Captain Clive, as a Mahratta chief ex- 
pressed himself, showed that they knew how to fight too, and soon even in 
this department they surpassed the much-dreaded French. The jealousy 
and envy of captains educated to the military profession sought in vain to 
carp at the deeds of the writer, to ascribe them to accident, or, as people 
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generally say, to fortune. Men of routine, regularly educated to a business 
or éalling, disparage all such as, in default of the established course of pre 
aration, pass into their circle through consummate capacity and indepen 
Sent spirit, and, what is no uncommon occurrence under such circumstances, 
surpass themselves. Fortunately for the young counter-jumper (Laden 
schwengel), Major Lawrence, Commander of the Anglo-Indian troops, was 
above such pettiness. ‘Ilere are people,’ says Lawrence, ‘who choose to 
prate about the fortwne of Captain Clive. According to my firm belief, 
the man has deserved that all his undertakings should turn out as they 
have turned out. Undaunted spirit, cool discretion, and presence of mind, 
which desert him under no circumstances, prove that Clive was born to be 
a soldier. Entirely without a military education, without much intercourse 
with experienced warriors, his sure judgment teaches him how to lead his 
army as an experienced officer and gallant soldier, and to win its regard, so 
that one can reckon even with certain confidence on splendid results.’ ” 


After quoting this brilliant encomium on Clive’s abilities, our 
author endeavours to sully his fame by attributing the victory of 
Plassy to his treachery as much as to his boldness. We should 
prefer to abide by the verdict of Major Lawrence. 

“The council of war, the first and last which the British general con- 
sulted, declared against fighting. At the general meeting Clive himself 
favoured this view ; but as soon as he had time to take counsel with him- 
self in solitude, and once more weigh the circumstances in his mind, he 
resolved to immediately attack an enemy twenty times as strong as himself. 
The sun was still standing high above the horizon on the eventful day of 
the 21st of June, 1757, when the two closely-allied traitors, who during 
the fight exchanged numerous messages, viz. Mir Jafar and Robert Clive, 
had already attained their object. The conspirators advised the Nabob to 
withdraw from the field ; which done, the army, thrown into confusion and 
fearing treachery, was dispersed to all the winds. The deluded prince was 
put to death at Moorshedabad by command of Mir Jafar’s son. Even if 
Clive took no active part in this assassination, his greatest partizans were 
obliged to allow that he did not bestir himself in the least degree to pre- 
serve the life of the defenceless prisoner. The 39th, that English regiment 
which distinguished itself above all others in the action, bears to this day, 
together with the trophies won under Wellington in the Deccan and in the 
Pyrenean peninsula, the name of Plassy on its colours, with the grand 
motto, ‘ Primus in Indis.’” 


As the accusations against Clive are made the most of in this 
book, so does the author exaggerate, if possible, the grounds of 
Burke’s invectives against Warren Hastings; nor is he inclined 
to look much more indulgently on the governor-generalship of 
the Marquis Wellesley. Yet he admits that to those three great 
men the consolidation of the British power in the East is in a 
great measure due; and while accusing them of extortion for 
their private advantage, he does not deny their unwearied in- 
dustry in forwarding their country’s interests. Whatever may 
have the justice of the charge of extortion as applied to the 
administration of these men, it is quite certain that their govern- 
ment was an immense improvement on that of native rulers; and 
it is not improbable that, had the natives alone been left as 
arbiters of their future fate, they would have been acquitted by 
acclamation of any gross outrage on the recognized principles of 
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justice. Not that this exeuses even the slighest aberration from 
the strict rule of right, or that the eternal laws of equity can be 
modified by circumstances, or exist differently in different places, 
except so far as it ought to be taken into consideration that the 
power of oppression and exaction was nearly unlimited; and some 
credit may have been due to those who observed any bounds at 
all in a situation of such unparalleled temptation. 

The second volume of this careful and circumstantial work 
carries forward the history to a review of the extension to east 
and north of British influence or domination, the relations with 
the States bordering on the Himalaya, with China, Burmah, and 
the Indian Archipelago. The next book is headed, “ Lord Ben- 
tinck and the Reform Movement.” It includes a very interesting 
account of the foundation and position of an early Christianity 
in India :— 


“Tn accordance with a variety of notices in the Greek and Latin, Syrian 
and Armenian literature, Christianity appears to have spread itself abroad 
as early as the first ceutury A.p. over the various countries of the Parthians, 
extending on the one side to the Indus, and on the other to Central Asia. 
Bardesanes, who availed himself of the archives of the temples of Anis and 
other famed métropolitan seats of a pre-Christian religion, for a history of 
Asia, says expressly that Christianity had in his time made its way into 
Parthia and Media, Persia and Bactria. The half-legendary accounts of the 
propagation of the Gospel in the districts of hither and Central Asia by 
Thomas, Thaddeus, Maris, and Aghzus are so comprehensive and definite, 
that even on critical grounds we cannot entirely rejectthem. Such stories 
must have somewhere a foundation in fact. The Armenian writers, whose 
literature undoubtedly begins with the dominion of Christianity in the 
fourth century, speak of the publication of the Gospel by Thomas, Thaddeus, 
and Bartholomew, in the western and central lands of Asia as an undoubted 
fact. The apostle St. Thomas is said to have come to Northern India, to 
have founded there a Christian community, and in Mailapoor on the coast 
of Coromandel to have suffered martyrdom, from which cause that place 
is named St. Thomas by the Christians. It is added that Thomas heard of 
the settlements of the Jews in Malabar, and that this circumstance princi- 
pally induced him to undertake the journey to India. But this tradition 
of Malabar is destitute of all historical foundation. The Brahmins as usual 
told a falsehood when they spoke of Sanscrit works which treat of St. 
Thomas, his martyrdom, and burial, The testimonies to the existence of 
Jews in India extend back at farthest to the third century of our era, The 
first historical notice of the propagation of Christianity in India is found 
in the works of the Armenian Sishop Elisi, which dates from the second half 
of the fifth century. Elisii introduces a patriarch of the Magi as speaking, 
and puts in his mouth the following memorable words:—‘I heard from 
my ancestors that at the time of the King of Kings Schapuh (Supa) 
when the doctrine of Christ began to spread itself abroad in the land 
and occupied the countries to the East, that at that time the teachers 
of our faith occasioned the king to authorize a severe ordinance against 
Christianity. But the more he tried to restrain it, the more the doctrine 
spread itself abroad. It came into the land of the Kushanier, viz. to 

horasan and Kandahar, and from thence it propagated itself northward 
to the Indians. And the Christians were so fearless and bold in Persia, 
that they built churches in all the towns of the kingdom, even in those 
of royal residence. They erected chapels, furnished them as churches, 
and built everywhere dwellings and cells for anchorites. Nowhere could 
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any means of suppressing them be found ; they continually increased in 
numbers and in power. The cause of this extraordinary fortune we do 
not know, but we see in truth that the whole world runs after this doctrine. 
When King Supa upon this treated them with cruelty, caused many of them 
to be seized and tortured, others to be punished with death, then he was 
downcast and ill at ease in his spirit: for notwithstanding all this he could 
not hinder the spread of Christianity. When he caused the church-doors 
to be shut and sealed, they made a church of every private house, and 
everywhere set up their religious observances, yea, they even considered them- 
selves as temples, they imagined themselves something far better t}:4n human, 
than earthly creatures. They bore the bitterest tortures, and the nape of 
their neck was never weary. Robbers took their goods, and daily there 
was more to be robbed of. The king was furious, and the executioner 
lost heart, but they were joyful and in good’ spirits, they bore all 
torments with a cheerful mind, and took with patience every robbery.’ 
During the period of one thousand years which elapsed from the time of 
this Elis to the landing of the Portuguese in the Deccan, there is repeated 
mention of the Indian or Thomas Christians, The Nestorian monk Cosmas, 
surnamed the Indian traveller, makes mention of them, the Syrian and 
Mahommedan writers of the middle ages contain accounts of all sorts, 
mingling falsehood with truth, and Marco Polo, Mandeville and others 
speak of the Christians in India. 


“Tnstead of rejoicing in the existence of this primeval Christianity, 
which in the course of time must have extended itself by native conver- 
sions, the Portuguese regarded it with dislike and horror. We may remark 
that these 200,000 believers cherished nearly the same views as the heretics 
of the sixteenth century, The Syrians, likewise, reject transubstantiation 
and the Papal supremacy ; their clergy, likewise, are allowed to marry ; 
they, too, hold image-worship to be idolatry ; confirmation, extreme unction 
and matrimony are not accredited by them as sacraments; and in like 
manner they regard purgatory as the idle and cunning invention of an im- 
posing priestcraft. Many a fanatic was sufficiently blind or dishonest to 
pretend that the evangelical party had imported their errors from India.” 


After this our author relates with a natural indignation how 
the Portuguese Jesuits promoted the cause of he athenism by 
doing their best to supplant and uproot this ancient Christianity. 
T hey were, it appears, only too successful in their endeavours. 
But the apparently proven fact of a primeval Christianity in those 
regions is encouraging to those who hope for a brighter future for 
India, and do not despair of the whole country “being one day 
converted to the religion of spiritual light and material civili- 
zation. 

Further on Neumann makes a strange admission, quite incon- 
sistent with his general accusation against the E nglish of oppress- 
ing the Hindoos. Speaking of a Reform Association among the 
natives at Madras in 1854, he says, “ When people most complain, 
and dare complain, they are the most free ;” and naturally enough 
infers that where grievances are able to find a voice, the worst 
grievance of all has already ceased to exist. While France and 
Russia are tongue-tied, British India, like Great Britain herself, 
is blest with the great constitutional privilege of grumbling. 

In the concluding books of this work our relations with Af. 
ghanistan and Scinde, the Sikhs and China, are touched with an 
able hand. In particular, the splendid but fatuous expedition to 
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Cabul, which ended in unparalleled disaster, a warning to the end of 
time to military commanders never to neglect Napoleon’ s golden 
rule of keeping open the line of communication with the base of 
operations, is treated with circumstantial accuracy. The great fault 
of the English in their occupation of Cabul was a false security in 
treating a province which was only as it were stunned by the 
suddenness of their attack, as one already their own by conquest, 
similar in nature, though not in circumstances, to the security 
which entailed such heavy consequences in the great mutiny with 
which we have so lately had to deal. The exploits of Sir C. Napier 
in Seinde and the wars with the Sikhs—those noblest and most 
formidable of all our Eastern enemies, and now our most-valued 
auxiliaries—are also skilfully handled, while the affairs in China 
are brought down nearly to the present time; and the mutiny 
itself, which has shaken the Anglo-Indian empire to its base, but 
failed to dislodge it, is introduced incidentally, having just attained 
its maximum of success when these volumes were completed. 
Neumann ventures on no prophecies regarding the final result of 
the present crisis, and seems to look on our success or failure 
with a certain degree of indifference, apparently having a personal 
dislike for the character of the British, but compelled to a bound- 
less admiration for their imperial genius, and prognosticating the 


highest results to the cause of civilization from the completion of 


that circle of Anglo-Saxon occupation with which our race is even 
now proceeding to encompass the earth. His opinions with 
regard to India or ourselves we may smile at or frown at according 
to the humour in which they find us, for their intrinsic fairness or 
unfairness, gravity or levity ; but the historical lessons conveyed 
by the facts which he amasses are by no means to be placed in 
the same category, but, on the contrary, are of great importance 
as regards the future. 

One must be blind who could read this history without being 
convinced that although it is the duty of rulers to be just and 
humane, yet that to put trust in Oriental faith, or make an 
exhibition of weakness towards Oriental prejudices, is about the 
greatest crime against ourselves of which we can be guilty in the 
management of our Eastern empire. The materials that Herr 
Neumann has collected are invaluable—we could only wish that 
he had digested them with a more perfect judgment, and added 
the elaboration of a higher finish to the general form of his work, 
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THE SHAKESPEARE CONTROVERSY.* 


Wauen things arrive at the worst, they are generally supposed to 
mend again: when the lowest depth of annotation, emendation, 
commentary, and criticism, on our great Bard has been fathomed, 
we, or whatever generation may live to see it, may hope to be able 
to enjoy the pure stream of the Poet’s original wit and unbounded 
fancy unobstructedly. That happy age will revel over the pages 
of the unsophisticated text without having to wade through a 
thousand conjectural opinions upon nearly every passage which 
often offer no elucidation of a difficulty: nay, not unfrequently 
where lapse of time or change of manners has created an obscurity 
will, like the unfortunate Counsellor Parker, make that darker 
which was dark enough before. 

The present age seems one peculiarly destined or inclined to 


heap upon the bardie shoulders to Pelion a superadded Ossa of 


conjectural criticism. The introduction of above a thousand “ new 
readings,” promulgated with all the weight of almost contemporary 
date with the Poet, perhaps from the very prompt-books of Shak- 
speare’s own company of performers, has given rise and energy to 
this extraordinary literary commotion. 

It is scarcely necessary to remind the reader of the fact of 


Mr. J. Payne Collier having purchased of the late Mr. Rodd, the 
bookseller, an original folio edition, 1632, of Shakspeare’s plays, 
and of its being put by on his book-shelves and disregarded 
till about seven years since. The fortunate holder then seems 
accidentally to have become alive to the value of his treasure: he 
found it full of marginal emendations, which appeared to him to 
be by a critic of nearly equal date with the Bard himself, and it 
would have been but a natural consequence, if this fact were clear, 
that these new readings would have been of considerable weight 
and importance. The press, in the first half of the seventeenth 
century, cared little for verbal accuracy: the readers of any of the 
proof sheets seem to have been illiterate and undiscerning. 

What Mr. Collier could not supply by proof, he hoped to 
procure from authority: the now precious volume was submitted 
to what appears to have been a superficial examination by the 


collective body of Antiquaries at Somerset House, and either good 


* Strictures on Mr. Collier’s new Edition of Shakespeare, 1858. By the 
Rey. Alexander Dyce. Royal 8vo. x., 228. J. Russel Smith. 

Curiosities of Modern Shaksperean Criticism. By J. O. Halliwell, Esq., 
F.R.S., &e. 8vo. 32. J. R. Smith. 

Observations on some of the Manuscript Emendations of the Text of Shake- 
speare, and are they Copyright ? By J.U, Halliwell, Esq., F.R.S.  8vo. 
16. J. R. Smith. 

Letters in Zimes Newspaper from July 2nd, to August Ist, 1859. 
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nature to a vice-president, a brother F.S.A., or carelessness in the 
scrutiny, induced them to acquiesce in Mr. Collier’s belief: the 
Council also of the then active Shakspeare Society very readily 
concurred in this apparent good service to their favourite. It will 
not be surprising, that from Mr. Collier’s ardour and admiration 
of the Poet, backed thus by the concurrent belief of the best 
authorities of the day, he should have been led away to an implicit 
faith in the authenticity and value of his copy, and the MSS. 
corrections it contained: enthusiasm, like love, generally renders 
us blind, so that the Romans, when depicting pictorially the 
highest degree of enthusiastic desire (Cupido from cupio), and 
turning him into the God of Love, always painted him blind and 
insensible to consequences, 


“ Ceeci cupidinis ignes ” 


must then have filled the breast of the admiring and learned com- 
mentator of the Poet, and have induced him to consider doubt or 
disbelief in his edition, incorporating the entirety of his discovery, 
equal to what a pious Churchman feels at the modern attempts to 
revise the authorized text of the Bible, or at the society which 
takes this intention professedly for its aim. 

If, therefore, in our subsequent remarks on the controversy 
now raging on these new MSS. readings, we have to intro- 
duce the severe strictures and harsh personalities that have 
been mutually and impartially launched by the combatants, it is 
not that we in any case indorse them. Invective and inuendo are 
unfitting weapons of literary warfare. In all cases it is not only 
more generous, but more reasonable to give credit for good in- 
tentions and loyal belief, where the antecedents of the party, or 
positive proof, do not forbid the charitable view. Mr. Collier is 
eminently entitled to favourable construction of anything he an- 
nounces on Shakespeare’s works—the study of his long life—his 
pharos in youth—his haven on approaching green old age ; and it 
is only with regret that we find that his enthusiasm has led him to 
pronounce too hastily upon the authenticity of a volume, and the 
value of corrections, the first of which cannot be sustained, and the 
latter of which collapse before the torch of a strict examination. 
But in an equal spirit of impartiality we cannot agree in the 
belief expressed by Mr. Collier in his letter to the Times, dated 
Maidenhead, July 5, that the corrections are supposed to emanate 
from himself, and from which he unnecessarily defends himself. 


“ First, as to pencillings in the corrected folio 1632, which I accidentally 
discovered, I never made a single pencil mark on the pages of the book, ex- 
cepting crosses, ticks, or lines to direct my attention to particular emenda- 
tions. I have not seen it for four or five years, but I remember that on the 
board at the end (there was no fly-leaf there) I wrote various words and 
made several notes, which I never attempted to erase. There they probably 
remain, and if the pencillings, of which Mr. Hamilton speaks in the body 
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of the volume, were made by me, they may be compared with my writing 
on the last board, and by that writing I may be convicted, unless somebody, 
which I do not believe, have taken the pains to imitate my hand. What is 
dearly meant, though somewhat darkly expressed, is, that 1 am the author both 
of the pencillings and the notes in oak 

“T have asserted the contrary on oath in an affidavit sworn and filed on 
the 8th January, 1856. I assert the contrary now, and if any person will 


give me the opportunity, I am ready to confirm it by my vivd voce testimony, 
and to encounter the most minute, the most searching, and the most hostile 
examination.” 


The strongest personal insinuations and most hostile remarks 
ae 7 ; 

appeared in a late number of the Saturday Review, entitled “A 

new Affaire de Collier,” and against these, invective and abuse 


might almost have been legitimate, but the only writer who breaks 


a lance in favour of Mr. Collier, and that @ Poutrance, is an anony- 
mous paragraph writer in the Atheneum, July 9, whose aim is 
directed with considerable acerbity against the long intemperate 
statement of Mr. N. P. S. A. Hamilton, to the Times, 2nd July, 
1859, in which he enunciates the reasons which have induced the 


authorities of the British Museum (for Mr. Hamilton does not 
give merely his own subjective belief) to regard the authoritative 
pretensions of the volume as untenable. 


They are principally the following, and could only be pointed 
out when the Duke of Devonshire (into whose possession Mr. 


Collier had surrendered the volume, and received subsequently from 
his Grace a cheque for £250 in acknowledgment) had placed the 


volume under the care of Sir Frederic Madden, the keeper of the 
MSS. in the library of the British Museum, for examination of 
such as felt interested in the inquiry. 

We will first state the objections to the exterior of the volume ; 
these are that the leather binding is not rough calf, but rough 
sheep, which was not used by binders at the supposed date of the 
volume, and hardly reaching back to the first of the Georges. 
Then, that the brown Bristol mill-board which stiffens the cover is 
still more recent, a grey and softer kind of board having been em- 
ployed till within the last hundred years, Then, as to the planing 
or cutting of the edges of the book, that it has been evidently 
done before the marginal notices were inserted, on which it may be 
also stated that Mr. Parry, in his recollections of the copy which 
Mr. Collier wishes to identify with that of his anonymous commen- 
tators, says that it had portions of the corrections cropped by the 
bookbinder’s tool; and further, Mr, Parry’s recollection leads him 
to believe that his copy was that of 1623, not as Mr. Collier’s 
was, of 1632; and, what is very important, that the former had 
no name on the cover, whilst the latter has, in a plain, bold, and 
it is added, recent hand, ‘‘ Thos. Perkins, his Book :” this, which 
would supply a fact to prove the identity with Mr. Parry’s copy, 
and a link in tracing its possession from the original, is certainly 
a grave point, and one which would damage Mr, Collier’s case, if 
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we could not put on it the charitable construction that, in the full 
belief that Mr. Parry’s assent to the authenticity of the facsimile 


had given validity to the volume, Mr. Collier either wrote, or 
caused this imprint (to use a printer’s technical phrase) to be 
written, and may, in the lapse of four years, have forgotten the 
circumstance. To these exterior symptoms of invraisemblance, we 


must also add the fly-leaf at the beginning, bearing a water-mark 
of the time of George I., which would tally in date with that 


assigned for the leather cover and stiff brown mill-boards, and be 


strong proof of a re-binding in the early part of the last century, 
which would militate directly against Mr. Collier’s theory of 
transmission and intactness. 

We now come to the inéernal corrections, and the proofs they 


bear of authenticity or simulation ; but here, in the outset, we must 
state that, because notes originally made in pencil, perhaps 
through hurry or want of other writing material, had been 
afterwards written over in ink, this per se would be no evidence 
of intention at deceit. Such a proceeding occurs every day, when 
it is needed, to prevent pencil-marks from becoming useless by 
obliteration. It is only from the fact that, as Messrs. Hamilton 
and Maskelyne assert, the overpainting the pencillings in ink 
bears marks of an ulterior design, that they reject them. The 
latter, Keeper of the Mineral Department of the British Museum, 
and consequently a practical chymist, attacks, in a letter to the 
Times of the 5th July, already mentioned, the chymical compo- 


sition of the ink. It is asserted that the handwriting of the 
pencil-marks, and their spelling, are modern, whilst the overlying 
ink is in a simulated antique form, and the spelling of the words 
also after olden modes. Where the pencilling is still plainly to be 
made out as in “deny,” and “ body,” we have painted above them, 


in black, “denie,” “bodie.”” We must refer the reader for the 
minutiz of Mr. Maskelyne’s statement to his letter, in. which, 
however, he admits at the conclusion— 


“Now it is clear that evidence of this kind cannot by itself establish 
a forgery. That can be done alone on pathographical grounds: these are 
given by Mr. Hamilton ; firstly, in his letter dated June 22nd, and pub- 
lished in the Times, July 2nd; and secondly, with ‘damnable iteration,’ in 
another, dated July 13th, in the Z'imes of the 20th,” 


We will, however, prior to our remarks on the above, give the 
passage in Mr. Collier’s works, in which that gentleman gives the 
precise date to which he attributes the corrections of his anony- 
mous contributor. It is found in the second edition of his Cor- 
rected Works of Shakespeare, vol. ii. p.217. In a note to the 
passage of Midsummer’s Night’s Dream— 

“¢ 7 shall desire you v more acquaintance. This was the phraseology of 
the time : when the old corrector had altered the folio of 1632, it had, per- 
haps, changed to ‘I shall desire of you more acquaintance.’ He lived, 
perhaps, thirty years after Shakespeare, and it is curious thus to trace the 
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sone of language. Below, where the same expression occurs, of was, no 
doubt, accidentally omitted.” 


We have thus, within, at least, a few years earlier or later, the 
year 1646 as Mr. Collier’s assumed date for this corrected copy ; 
and this date must be constantly borne in mind in all our criticisms 
on the subject of Mr. Collier’s assertions. 

It is, therefore, not too confident an assumption that this cor- 
rector may have frequently witnessed all Shakespeare’s repertory 
in their early freshness, and possibly (such, we suppose, should be 
an easy probability in Mr. Collier’s mind) have taken his emenda- 
tions directly from the prompter’s book, nay, even from the very 
notagraph of the Author. Lucky wight! had he but hit upon 
the idea of treasuring up and transmitting to posterity some of 
those precious documents, what a benefactor would he have become 
to posterity ! 

But we must now revert to the objections which have been 
raised against the new Readings, from intrinsic reasons. 

Speaking of his previous objections to binding, &c., in his first 
letter, Mr. Hamilton says :— 


“T should enter more minutely into this feature of the case, did not the 
corrections themselves, when closely examined, furnish facts so precise and 
startling in their character, that all collateral and constructive evidence 
seems unnecessary and insignificant.” 


We can here only abbreviate a few of Mr. Hamilton’s objec- 


tions, ¢. g. in his first letter. 


“They, the corrections, seem to be (to have been) of two kinds ; those, 
namely, allowed to remain and those obliterated. Of those allowed to 
remain, some have been strangely oreo with, touched up, or painted 
over. There is an exaggeration in the shape of the letters throughout, not 
to mention the frequent and strange juxta-position of stiff Chancery capital 
letters of the form in use two centuries ago with others of quite a modern 
appearance. 

“There is scarcely a single page throughout the volume in which these 
obliterations do not occur. At the time they were effected it is possible the 
obliteration may have appeared complete, but the action of the atmosphere 
in the course of some years seems, in the majority of instances, to have so 
far negatived the chemical agency as to enable the corrections to be readily 
deciphered. I shall be surprised if, in the hands of Shaksperian critics, 
they do not furnish a clue to the real history of the corrector and his cor- 
rections.” 


Mr. Hamilton remarks on the pencillings and the overpainting 
them with a species of ink varnish, which he considers the most 
astounding result of his investigation, before which all other facts 
concerning the corrected folio become insignificant. 

We pass the special proofs from Hamlet to add the few words 
in which Mr. Hamilton gives his results :— 

“T have thus endeavoured to give the grounds upon which I conceive it 


positively established that the emendations, as they are called, of this folio 
copy of Shakspeare have been made within the present century.” 
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Mr. Hamilton concludes with the hope shortly to lay before 
the public, in another form, and in fuller detail, other particulars 
relating to this remarkable volume. 

We agree with a “ Looker-on,” in the Times of July 5th, that 
so far Mr. Hamilton’s proof is not conclusive from the ink paint- 
ings over the pencillings. He relies too much on them, too 
little on his other proofs, and those which result from the use 
of phrases and constructions which do not belong to his assumed 
period of the middle of the seventeenth century. These, however, 
one may collect from other sources, and principally from the 
works quoted at the bottom of our commencing page. 

It will be seen, by the dates of Mr. Halliwell’s two small 
pamphlets, that their appearance was as far back as 1853, and 
consequently coeval with the period when Mr. Collier was just 
publishing his discoveries to the world, and shouting his Eureka 
with all the exultation of the Pseans and Evoeus Evoé of an ancient 
Bacchanal, yet even then, speaking of Mr. Collier’s volume, he 
says, Observations, &e., p. 1 :— 

“T have not at present discovered a single new reading in Mr. Collier’s 
volume that will bear the test of examination.” 


This is substantively the view published so much later in the 
Rev. Thomas Dyce’s Sérictures, where so many of the “cor- 
rector’s ” emendations are proved to have been long suggested by 
earlier commentators. Thus, in reply to some very tart and 
uncalled-for remarks by Mr. Collier on a passage in his Com- 
mentary, the reverend gentleman observes :— 


“Of the above intemperate language concerning his ‘ quondam friend of 
more than twenty years,’ Mr. Collier will, perhaps, feel not a little ashamed 
when I inform him that the emendation—‘ Hark how the villain would gloze 
now, after his treasonable abuses "—which emendation Mr. Collier did not pub- 
lish till 1853—Was ORIGINALLY PRINTED ABOUT TWO YEARS EARLIER BY Mr. 
HaAuiwEu from a MS. correction in a copy of the third folio (formerly in 
the possession of Mr. Dent) in a note ad v. to Tallis’s Shakespeare, the num- 
bers of which I took in as they successively appeared (from October, 1850, 
to their completion in 1851). Indeed, to anyone who carefully considers 
the passage, it is an obvious enough emendation. Mr. Grant White (Shake- 
speare Scholar, &c., p. 172,) never imagined that he was not proposing it for 
the first time, when in a note on the passage he observed “ Why ‘close 9” 
The word is plainly, in my judgment, a misprint for ‘ gloze,’” &c., and long 
before Mr. Collier’s Corrector was heard of, or before Messrs. Halliwell and 
Grant White were known as critics, I had altered ‘ close’ to ‘ gloze’ in my 
copy of the Variorwm Shakespeare.” 


Much more of similar import is given through both Mr. Halli- 
well’s succinct and the Rev. A. Dyce’s more extended strictures, 
so that, after much reading, we are almost tempted to the quid- 
dity that, in this boasted folio, everything that is true is not new, 
and everything new is not true. 

In confirmation of the above, for the first, we refer the reader 
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to Mr. Halliwell’s pamphlet and the paragraphs marked 1, 3, 4, 
5, 9, 12, 18, 18, 20, 22, 23, 26, 27, 29, 30, 31, and, to support 
the second, take the omitted numbers up to 34, after which Mr, 
Halliwell remarks :— 


“Tt may be well to observe, in reference to the above notes, ‘ that the in- 
stances of coincident suggestions’ there mentioned are purposely restricted 
to the most obvious sources, there being a vast collection of printed conjec- 
tural criticism scattered amongst obscure sources that will, no doubt, yield 
a large number of independent examples of a similar character. It will be 
sufficient to remark, in reference to this subject, that one volume alone of 
the miscellaneous collections published by Messrs. Nichols, contains, at 
least forty (I believe many more) of the so-called new readings ; and such a 
circumstance is clearly sufficient, in itself, to show the utter impossibility 
of any person receiving these as entirely ‘new lights,’ inasmuch as the 
question resolves itself into a simple matter of fact resting on proofs alone 
and entirely irrespective either of ‘ opinion’ or ‘ prejudice.’ Jt shows, indis- 
putably, that Mr. Collier must have been deceived as to the composition of his 
annotated volume: for no one would otherwise have been rash enough to 


have presented it to the public as bearing a character so open to contra- 
diction.” 


Such are a few of the objections started against the new 
readings, both subjectively and objectively, in which Mr. Collier 
must, at all events, be deemed credulous and uncritical. But it 
was not to prejudice the reader against him that we have hitherto 
refrained from adverting to another count in the indictment against 
him of want of care and discrimination in other researches regard- 
ing the life and actions of William Shakespeare. This regards 
what are called the Bridgewater MSS., the remarkable papers 
which were discovered by Mr. Collier in the Archives of the Karl 
of Ellesmere, and published by him in the year 1835. (a) The 
most important, the Certificate from the Players of the Black- 
friars’ Theatre, in 1589; then, (d) a Warrant appointing Daborne, 
Shakespeare, Field, and Kirkham instructors of the Children of 
the Queen’s Revels; (c) a Letter of Daniel, the Poet, mention- 
ing the great dramatist as a candidate for the mastership of the 
Queen’s Revels; (d) accounts, in which a performance of Othello 
is stated to have taken place, in the year 1602; (e) a remarkable 
Paper, detailing the values of the shares held by Shakespeare and 
others in the Blackfriars’ Theatre, (f) and a presumed early copy 
of a Letter, signed “H. S.,” supposed to have been written by 
Lord Southampton, and containing singular notices of Burbage 
and Shakespeare. 

All these documents would, if fully authenticated, prove highly 
valuable to fill up the great and numerous chasms in the life of 
our great dramatist, but, unfortunately, we must again let Mr. 
Halliwell speak concerning them in the pamphlet numbered 
2 of the Works under review, at page 20, with some extracts 
copied from the first folio volume of his edition of Shakespeare’s 
works, 
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“Tf I am correct in thinking that the whole of the Shakesperean MSS, 
in the possession of the Karl of Ellesmere are modern forgeries—that an 
important letter, discovered at Dulwich College, has been misinterpreted, or 
that some remarkable ballads are compositions of comparatively recent date 
—it is unnecessary to say that the chief of the far-famed Shakesperean 
discoveries of Mr. Collier are of small value indeed.” 


By the kindness of the Earl of Ellesmere, Mr. Halliwell was 
allowed unrestricted access to the documents, with the amplest 
permission to express any doubts that he entertained concerning 
them. He mentions his mode of proceeding, p. 22, as follows :— 


“When I came to make a personal inspection of these interesting papers, 
facilities for which were kindly granted by their noble owner, grave doubts 
were at once created as to their authenticity. The most important of all, 
the Certificate from the Players of the Blackfriars’ Theatre to the Privy 
Council, in 1589, instead of being either the original or a contemporary 
copy, is evidently, at best, merely a late transcript, if it be not altogether a 
recent fabrication.” 


The length of our strictures hitherto prevents our entering fully 
into the reasons given by Mr. Halliwell for his opinions on four 
out of these six documents which he had personally examined ; 
they can be read by those interested in the subject, either in the 
first volume of his folio edition, or in the works under review. 


“The two” (marked by us e and /), Mr. Halliwell proceeds,—“ which 
have been carefully inspected present an appearance by no means satis- 
factory. Although the calligraphy is of a highly skilful character, and 
judging solely from a facsimile of the letter, I should certainly have 
accepted it as genuine, yet an examination of the original leads to a 
different judgment, the paper and ink not appearing to belong to so early a 
date. It is a suspicious circumstance that both these documents are written 
in unusually large character on folio leaves of paper by the same hand, and 
are evidently not contemporaneous copies. Again, the question may be 
asked, why should transcripts of such papers have been made after the 
period to which the originals are supposed to refer? It is also curious that 
copies — of these important records should be preserved, and, on the 
whole, without offering a decisive opinion as to the spuriousness of the two 
last-mentioned, there is sufficient doubt respecting the whole collection to 
justify a reasonable hesitation for the present (1853) in admitting any of 
them as genuine. The interests of literature demand that these documents 
should be submited to a careful and minute examination by the best record- 
readers of the day: by those who are continually engaged in the study of 
ancient manuscripts; such, for example, as are the deputy and various 
assistant-keepers of the public records and the keeper of the MSS. in the 
British Museum. Should such an investigation take place, the water-marks 
on the paper should be observed and no minutia omitted that are deserving 
of notice in such an inquiry.” 


On this last paragraph we may just remark that it almost sounds 
like prophecy of what would take place upon the proposed exami- 
nation, that the scrutiny of the authorities of the British Museum 
has resulted in their pronouncing analogous documents from the 
same godfather to be forgeries. There is, however, another passage 
earlier, which, for the convenience of the reader, we have italicized, 
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referring to the necessity of not judging of the authenticity of a 
MS. from a mere facsimile. For Mr. Collier and Mr. Parry are at 
issue on what passed, when, according to Mr. Collier to the Times 
of 7th July, dated July 5th, he showed Mr. Parry his corrected 
copy to verify its possession by that gentleman about half a century 
ago. 


“ T have shown and sworn that this very book was in the possession of a 
gentleman named Parry, about half a century ago, given by a relation 
named George Gray. Mr. Parry recognized it instantly, annotated as it 
now is; and since it came into my hands, in 1849, I have not made the 
slightest addition to the notes in pencil or in ink.” 


Mr. Parry’s version (see his Letter to the Times of 1st August) 
is, that what Mr. Collier showed him was merely a facsimile page, 
and from that he formed his belief of the identity of the volume 
from which it was taken with that formerly in his possession. Mr. 
Halliwell and a moderate consideration would have told him that 
facsimiles are not to be trusted for identification of age or verity; 
but he was thrown off his guard by the annotations, not being 
aware that six other folios existed in which they are found, which, 
of course, Mr. Collier knew without communicating the circum- 
stance to him. Mr. Collier would have also to reconcile some cer- 
tainly not heavy variations, in two accounts of his interview with 
Mr. Parry. In his Preface to Notes, &e., in 1853, the statement 
is, that in an interview with Mr. Parry in St. John’s Wood, 


“Mr. Parry, without the slightest reserve, gave me such an account of 
the book as made it certain that it was the same which some fifty years ago 
had been presented to him by a connection of his family, Mr. George Gray. 
Mr. Parry described both the exterior and interior of the volume, with its 
innumerable corrections and its missing leaves, with so much minuteness, 
that no room was left for doubt.” 


Mr. Collier’s present statement is— 


“T saw Mr. Parry twice upon the subject in the year 1853: first at his 
house in St. John’s Wood, where he told me, as he had previously told a 
common friend, that he recognized the corrections instantly from the fac- 
simile which accompanied the earliest edition of my Votes and Emendations, 
8vo., 1852. Very soon afterwards, for greater satisfaction, I brought the 
corrected folio of 1632, from Maidenhead (Mr, Collier’s residence), to Lon- 
don, and took it to St. John’s Wood, but I failed to meet Mr. Parry at home. 
I therefore paid a third visit to that gentleman, again carrying the book 
with me. I met him coming from his house, and informed him that I had 
the corrected folio under my arm, and I was sorry he could not then ex- 
amine it as I wished. He replied, ‘ If you will let me see it now I shall be 
able to state at once whether it was ever my book,’ I therefore showed it 
to him on the spot, and after looking at it in several places, he gave it back 
to me with these words: ‘That was my book ; it is the same, but it has been 
much ill-used since it was in my possession.’ ” 


It will be observed that we have here slight discrepancies from 
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Mr. Collier himself, which, however, are not very much to be 
wondered at, when verbal reeolle ctions are again recalled, after a 
lapse of five years; but the differences of Mr. Parry’s recollections 
are more important and unaccountable. Mr. Collier’s speaks of 
two interviews and an examination of the tpsissimus liber: Mr. 
Parry, on the contrary, only admits one interview and a facsimile 
page. This goes beyond the licence of a defective memory, and 
remains to be settled by the two gentlemen themselves. 

We have thus gone through what we conceive to be the entire 
evidence on the now so generally mooted and so important question 
of the recent documentary testimony adduced to the events in the 
life of our great Bard, and various readings of his works. The 
attentive reader will, no doubt, have collected from what we have 
written, the opinion we have formed. Without, for a moment, 
supposing actual fraud in himself, or even intentional desire to 
palm the frauds of others on the public, we cannot, from a consi- 
deration of the difficulties and discrepancies which Mr. Collier 
has propounded as verity, avoid bringing in a verdict of 


“ Blinded by excess of Zeal.” 


Denuded, however, as the new readings may be of the prestige 
of contemporaneity, they might still claim ‘attention on their 
intrinsic value, 


“ Reft of a Crown, they still may share a feast.” 
But as this would lead us to a long verbal discussion, and as we 


have already. exhausted our allotted space, we must defer their 
consideration to another opportunity. 





A GREAT MISTAKE. 


Part I. 


THE BEGINNING OF THE MISTAKE, 


“Wuar a queer fellow you are, Lowry!” exclaimed Charley 
Gordon, knocking the ashes from a short pipe and shutting up 
the same precious and dirty instrument in its own peculiar case. 
«< Now what is the reason you can’t go with me to the Hunters ?” 

Jack Lowry, who was leisurely cutting little bits off a cake of 
cavendish preparatory to another pipe, gave an indicative jerk of 
the knife towards a writing-table behind him. 

“That won’t do!—There ’s lots of time after we come back.— 
People always write their best articles in the small hours, Alick 
says.” 

“Ah! The small hours may suit the small people. Alick 
ought to know.” 


Charley laughed. “ He says you’re a conceited beast, and won- 


ders what the governor sees in you to set you up in authority over 
me. Isn’t it rich 1 ? He’s as jealous of you as if he really cared 
for me himself. He’d like to exercise his birthright and bully 
me, and so would that wife of his.” 


“Does Mrs. Alick show any symptoms of bullying you?” 


“Oh! she’s so overpoweringly kind and sisterly,—so full of 
warnings against man-traps and ” Charley hesitated. 

a Hunters ?” suggested Lowry. 

“ Exactly so. She says Grace Hunter is never easy unless she 


has two or three men to admire her.” 
“Then Miss Hunter must have an easy life of it, for she can 


always command that numbe ‘rf, as a Minimum.’ 

« What do you mean ?’ ’ asked Charley, on and then yawn- 
ing to cover his quickness. 7 

“ee Why I mean that you and I, and Alick, always admire Grace 


Hunter—don’t we ?” 
Charley broke off his yawn and jumped up, laughing, “Oh, 


Alick!—I see. Somebody said he used to be sweet on Miss 
Hunter. To think of my being such a stupid ass—never to 
know why that woman was always. bullying me about the Hunters, 
and throwing all sorts of nasty venomous nothings against Grace. 


It’s all plain enough now.” 
“Not quite,” said Lowry, “I think I can make it plainer. I 
dare say Alick admires Grace.” 


“ Couldn’t be off it, 1 should say,” interrupted Charley. “He 
don’t often get a chance of admiring such a regular—out and 
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“Agreed! agreed! Spare me, and listen! It is Grace’s elder 
sister, | fancy, that your precious brother deigned to honour with 


particular attentions.” 

“ What, the one who lives with the uncle in Westmoreland ? 
What do you know about her ?” 

“Not much, certainly. I got my information from Mrs. 
Hunter herself. It seems this other girl was in London two or 


three years ago, and made an impression on the susceptible heart 


of your elder brother. That was before he became seriously 
religious, and worshipped the golden calf in spirit and in truth. 
After that change, Mrs. Hunter says her daughters were neglected 
as things ‘that profited not,’ and a Mrs. Alexander Gordon was 
found who was a chosen vessel in the worship of the golden calf.” 

“ Fifty thousand, I hear—half in land too. Isn’t that jolly ?” 
said Charley, glancing at several suspicious-looking letters stuck 
up above his side of the chimney-piece. 

Lowry looked up at him curiously for a minute. 

“Hey? Has it come to this, Charley? Halting between two 
opinions? Almost thou persuadest me to be a fortune-hunter— 
and I’ll marry for love on twopence a year if the girl will have 

” 
me, 


“Which she will not.” 


“ Have you tried?” Lowry spoke with more eagerness than 
usual. Gordon was about to say “ No,” when the excitement of 
his friend’s manner struck him, and he paused for a moment. In 
that moment Lowry put im these words: “I beg your pardon, 
Charley. I did not quite remember what I was saying. I had 
no right to ask such a question.” 

“ All right, old fellow! No, I haven’t tried, and have not 
made up my mind to try.”’ 

Gordon thought his friend looked relieved as he said this, and 
that there was a more cheerful tone in Jack Lowry’s voice when 


he spoke next. 

“ Don’t let Mrs. Alick’s sisterly warnings prevail against Grace 
Hunter. As I was explaining to you, it is a case of mistaken 
identity, I am almost sure. Mrs. Alick says ill-natured things of 
Grace Hunter, believing her to have been Alick’s flame; while, 
from what Mrs. Hunter said to me, I believe it was the sister.” 

“T don’t mind the ill-natured things she says. A woman of 
that sort alway hates a girl like Grace. What 1 do mind is how 
far anything she says is true about the Hunters. I should like to 
know more of them.” 


“ Nothing is easier. You have every opportunity. They like 
) 
you,’ . 
“ Yes—pretty well. But they like you a great deal better.” 
“They—which of them ?” 


“Mrs. Hunter,” and Charley looked as if he had been in- 
discreet—adding, “‘Come! come! I ask no confession.’ 
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“Thank you, Charley. Did Mrs, Alick put ¢hat in your 
head ?””—and Jack Lowry sent out a bigger cloud than ordinary. 

“I can see with my own eyes, Jack. It’s not the first time a 
charming woman of forty has shown a preference for a man a few 
years younger than herself.” 

“Stop there, Charley, my boy !” 

“Can’t indeed! I must go and dress ;” and Gordon walked 
to the door. “I dare say, after all, you are right not to go to the 
Hunters to-night. Perhaps you’ve been there a little too often 
already, old fellow! Any message?” 

Lowry took the pipe from his mouth to look round at his 
young friend with a half-bewildered expression of face. Then he 
replied :— 

“Yes. Tell Mrs, Hunter what you have just told me, and 
give her my love. Do, there’s a good fellow!” and he burst into 
a laugh. During the explosion Charley Gordon nodded in a know- 
ing style, cried “ Pas si béte,” and went out of the room. 

Mr. Lowry seemed highly amused for some time after he was 
left alone. He even got up from his chair to lean his back 
against the mantel-piece and laugh the better; not loud, but very 
heartily. Suddenly he ceased, and thought within himself :— 

“It is good fun, certainly, and I must tell Mrs. Hunter some 
day; but, good Lord! what mischief it might do! People lose 
their characters for less than such a breath of suspicion. It’s 
that little knave Alick or his wife that put it into Charley’s head. 
He never could have originated such a sin. Poor Mrs. Hunter! 
I dare say, however, she’s used to calumny, she ’s so handsome and 
so clever, and her husband ’s so much older! But, hang it! I 
can’t let Charley remain in his present belief. That young fool 
must not be treated according to his folly. I feel quite uncom- 
fortable when I think on it. That Telemachus should suspect 
Mentor of a design to seduce Penelope. It’s an insult tome! I 
ought not to have laughed when he showed that he thought me 
such a blackguard. Two minutes before he looked as if he could 
eat me, d propos of dear Grace—whom he seems to be taking a 
serious fancy to, and therefore can’t bear another fellow to look 
at. At all events, I must take that nonsense about her mother 
out of his head.” And at this point in his reflections Mr. Lowry 
looked even graver than usual, and he murmured half aloud, “ T’ll 
give him a lecture before he goes.” 

Arrived at this conclusion, Jack Lowry laid aside his pipe, and 
took several turns up and down the room. Once in his walk he 
paused to look out through the window. It was a rainy, misty 
evening in November, and the prospect from Tape Terrace, Lower 
Temple, was not inspiriting. It faced the river; but that was not 
much advantage, for you could scarcely see the lights on the 
barges below, and those on Blackfriars’ and Waterloo bridges 
were not visible at all. He drew the old red curtain across the 
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window, and returned to the fire-place. There he stood looking 
into the face of the Englishman’s friend for a long time. There 
are two things that we never tire of staring at—a coal fire and 
the sea. The current of his thought was interrupted by the sud- 
den bang of a door near at hand, and directly after a clear whistle 
was heard performing “ Se vuol Ballare ;” down stairs it seemed 
to go and faded away; then it was heard again coming up from 
the pavement outside the house, accompanied by the sound of 
quick footsteps. Both sounds died away in the fog very soon. 
Lowry walked to the door through which Gordon had disappeared 
and shouted ‘ Charley !” 

No answer. He knocked on the door. Same result. He flung 
the door open and looked round the next room. 

“It was he! And I’ve lost my time waiting to lecture him. 
Why didn’t he come in to-night, I wonder. I wish I had not 
laughed, like an idiot, at that rich invention. He may go 
and repeat his absurdities. It’s too late now; but I'll set him 
right before he goes to bed to-night. Poor dear mamma! Thank 
Heaven, he’s not likely to mention the bright idea to Grace.” 

Then dismissing the subject from his mind, Mr. Lowry turned 
his chair to the writing-table, and in five minutes had begun to 
cover slips of paper with a queer-looking writing that might have 
been Arabic, only that he did not begin on the right-hand side of 
the paper. He did not stop often or long. Once or twice he 
snatched up a book or a newspaper and looked for a passage, a 
name, or date. After a vigorous continuance of this business for 
an hour and a half, he threw down the pen, pressed blotting- 
paper over the last sheet of manuscript, caught them all up 
together like a hand at whist, turned the chair round to the fire, 
and, stretching himself out with his feet on the fender, began to 
read his leader for the next day’s Microcosmos. Just as he was 
looking sharp after the commas and semicolons in the last para- 
graph (Jack was an awful prig in matter of punctuation), a knock 
was heard on the outer-door. Immediately afterwards the long 
youth who did duty as Lowry’s clerk entered the room, with 
a small leather box in his hand. Mr. Lowry put his loose slips of 
manuscript carefully together, opened a drawer in the table, took 
from it a large sharp bodkin with pink tape passed through the 
eye, quick as thought he bored a hole through one corner of his 
little collection of manuscript with the innocent weapon, and 
drawing the tape through after it, cut that with a pair of scissors ; 
then tying the ends of the tape together, he secured the loose 
sheets with careful, agile fingers, and placed the leader in the box, 
then he took a key from his waiscoat-pocket and locked it. As 
he replaced the key in his pocket, the youth took up the box and 
was leaving the room without a word, when his master said :— 

‘Tell Davis I shall be at the office at half-past eleven and will 
see the proof there. Remind him not to let that intelligent 
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printer meddle with my copy. The stupidest fellow is to set 
that up.” 

The youth withdrew much astonished; but he delivered his 
message like the Homeric heroes—verbatim, 

Davis, a grey-headed stalwart fellow, who had been a corporal 
in the Welsh Fusiliers, seemed to understand the message, how- 
ever, for he looked fierce, as he strapped the leather box round his 
waist, and said,— 

“ Ay, ay, youngster! Jntelligent !” (with supreme contempt) 
“and be d dtothem! Privates, and such like, ain’t got no 
call to be intelligent. Their duty is to obey orders; it ain’t their 
duty to understand nothing. Good night, youngster’””—and away 
he tramped down the stairs. The “ youngster” now bestirred 
himself in his little ante-room. He locked up in a tall desk some 
foolscap paper, some yellow parchment documents, and the Mys- 
teries of Paris. He then opened a cupboard door, and took thence 
a moderately clean copper kettle: this he filled with water from a 
tap in the room, and putting it on a tray, together with two 
tumblers and spoons and two wine-glasses, he carried them into 
the room where Mr. Lowry was sitting. 

“T shall not want you again, Robert. You can go home. Stay ! 
Are you sure you have forgotten nothing to-day ? ” 

“No, sir. Please, sir, 1 didn’t forget ’em, sir, this time. I put 
’em up there all right, just as you told me to, when you wasn’t 
at home ;” and the youth, pleased with his own attention to orders, 
grinned a little, as he pointed to the card-rack above Mr. Gordon’s 
side of the mantel-piece. 

“Qh! you put some letters for Mr. Gordon up there? Very 
well. He will be sure to see them.” 

“ Please, sir, the letters was for you.” 

“ For me!” and Lowry turned quickly to look at the row of 
epistles addressed Charles Gordon, Esq. Among them, and quite 
unlike them in appearance, he saw two for himself. Taking 
them down hastily, he checked the gathering fury at the poor 
stupid lad— 

“ When did these come ?” 

“ Fust post this morning, sir.” 

“Robert, remember this is the side for my letters, not that, 
and always tell me when you put any here. You may go,”— 
Robert was to be blown up to-morrow when his master was cool. 
The unconscious evil-doer disappeared, and his master sat down, 
in dismay, to open the letters. He saw that they should have 
been answered immediately. The first he read was as follows :— 


“My darling Jack, 

“T cannot stay away from you any longer. I am very wretched. This 
sort of thing won't do for either of us. I have heard all sorts of reports 
about you lately. If they should be true!——I can’t write any more. 
Baby is on my lap and won’t rest anywhere else. I can leave him safely 
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for a few days, and so shall run up to London by the eleven o’clock train 
to-morrow, unless you write to forbid me positively, which my darling Jack 
won’t do to his ever-loving 

“ Mianonerts.” 


Poor Jack Lowry’s face was a tablet of strange things as he read 
this note. First he was pleased, then he was inclined to curse, 
and at last he got red and laughed a little. He looked at the 
letter again. It was hurriedly written—evidences of the baby on 
the lap were clear— No date! of course. I suppose she is in 
town now and expecting me—where ?” Here he laughed heartily. 
“« Perhaps, she ’Il favour with a visit here, band-boxes and all—she 
knows nothing about Gordon. How he would stare, and how I 
should have to explain. It would look very ill for me, the 
Mentor!” and Lowry laughed his hearty laugh again. It shook 
him thoroughly, and brought tears to his eyes, but it made little 
noise. A man who laughed so thoroughly must have much good 
inhim. And Jack Lowry had more than the usual allowance ; he 
had also a fair share of errors and faults. As he stood turning 
the little letter over and over, with his elbow on the mantel-piece, 
and his smiling eyes watching a poor unseasonable bluebottle fly 
on the ceiling, he looked exactly like what he was, an English 
gentleman in a fix, and trying to see the most honourable way of 
getting out of it. It seemed to beat him, however; and, at length 
he shrugged his shoulders, carefully folded the lady’s letter, and 
put it into an inner pocket of his waistcoat. ‘“ Dear little erea- 
ture! In any case it will be a comfort to see her. She loves me, 
if no one else does—hang it! who’s afraid?” I must go and 
look after her—she’s at the old place, I dare say.” 

And he took off his dressing-gown and hung it on its own peg, 
in the closet. “Stay! there’s that other letter from old Gordon,” 
and without waiting to put on a coat he went back to the table 
and opened the other letter. It was written thus :— 


“ Manchester, November —— . 
“Dear Lowry, 

“Tam rather uneasy about some things I hear of Charles. You are very 
busy I know, and I cannot expect you to neglect the affairs of the nation 
to attend to those of a cotton-spinner’s son. Therefore, 1 am coming up to 
town by the express to-morrow (unless you write to say there is no need), in 
order to have a serious talk with Charles myself—a person in whom I have 
every confidence ” (that can be nobody but Alick / interpolates Lowry) “ has 
informed me that Charles spends much of his time with a family who are, 
in many ways, objectionable. I was not told the name, which was prudent. 
You may, perhaps, recognize them among your acquaintance by these pecu- 
liarities. You know themI am told. They live in Square, in good 
style. The gentleman is said to be a merchant—(a very wide term). The 
lady of the house is or was handsome and accomplished. There are 
daughters—perhaps sons. Ido not know about that. Now, I hear that 
one of the girls has entrapped my Charles, and that he is likely to engage 
himself to marry her. She is said to be pretty and clever and all that, but 
a regular flirting creature, with half-a-dozen strings to her bow. This isa 
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bad reputation for a girl; but I have known capital wives who had no 
better when they were unmarried. I should not make a serious objection 
to such a girl, if she made up her mind to marry Charles ; and if she had 
a little money and came of highly respectable parentage. But there is a 
thing I hear about this girl which sets me dead against the connection. 
The mother isan intriguante, and carries on her game before her daughters. 
I am positively informed that she is now deeply involved with a fellow who 
is supposed to be paying attentions to one of her daughters ;—and that 
she has quite seduced him. He is, at least, twelve years younger than the 
woman, and so there can be no mistake about that. It is very shocking to 
think that such things can occur in a Christian land. I will not allow my 
son to connect himself with people of that sort. I shall go up to town 
aud cut the matter short to-morrow, unless I get a line from you in the 
morning. I have every confidence in your judgment. If you think Charley 
is only amusing himself in that set, I shall not interfere, of course. One or 
two words from you will suffice, {am very busy with our new machinery, 
You need not tell the boy of this letter unless it is needful as a preparation. 
“Tam, dear Lowry, 
“Yours faithfully, 
“James Gorpon.” 


Mr. Lowry did not look as pleased with this letter as with the 
other. He threw it down, muttering with energy, 

“What infernal liars!’ Come! T’ll have a battle with them 
now.” 

And he began to prepare for the fray, thus: he ran into his 
bed-room (opening from the opposite side of the large sitting- 


room to that where his friend’s was situated)—here he flung off 
his clothes, washed and shaved with singular rapidity, and “beat 
away on his head with two brushes till wa locks fell into order, 
and in five minutes after that operation marched into the sitting- 
room dressed fur an evening party. This sacrifice to the Graces 
was so much a matter of habit that it cost him no thought. He 
was quite aware that he looked like a gentleman, in all cireum- 
stances, therefore he thought diligently during the whole ope- 
ration upon a very different ‘subject—what he had undertaken to 
do that night. Looking at the clock on the mantel- -piece in the 
sitting-room as he took a new pair of pale pink gloves from a box 
in the table-drawer (Jack was as great a prig about gloves as 
about commas—both the effects of early education), he saw that it 
was just a quarter past ten. “ That will do,” he thought; then 
rolling his dangly gloves up in a clean cambric handkerchief he 
thrust them into his pocket, to be put on before he got out of his 
cab instead of before he got in. He was experienced in London 
dirt, and objected to it on the gloves he wore in a ball-room. He 
put on his hat, black gloves, and over-coat, and only as he passed 
through the « clerk? s office,” as it was called, did he remember 
that he had sent Robert away. “ Never mind—I shall be back 
with or before Charley. Nobody will come here to-night— 
Mignon !—No, she would never be so bold as to come to this 
place. She is at Guildford Street or the Railway Hotel, waiting 
for me, poor little soul !— Well, in case of a miss with Charley at 
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the Hunters’, I’d better write a word for that boy.’ And he ran 
back to his desk, and wrote in large characters :— 
“ Dear Charley, 
I shall not be home to-night. A friend from the country. Don’t go 
out in the morning till I come back. Your father has written to me about 


you. Somebody has treated him as the King did Hamlet’s father. I am 
on the track of the poisoner. Bye, bye. J. 1.” 


This he put up in the place agreed on between them for such 
communications, and then he was off. Luck was on his side 
again, he thought, as soon as he got to the pavement, for a sound 
of wheels caught his ears at the other end of Tape Terrace. He 
ran after it, but it was not a cab, but a private fly. However, 
that disappointment was slight ; he got a cab at the gate, and was 
soon through Temple Bar on his way to the Hunters’. 

It is pleasant to ride in a London cab on a wet might when you 
are not over tired, and are conscious of having done the day’s 
work. You are benevolently sorry for rn people who are walking, 
but enlightened-selfishly glad that you are better off. 

Mr. Lowry was certainly angry at the calumnies he had heard 
against a lady whom he had every reason to respect, and he was 
just a little afraid that they might do her mischief with her hus- 
band if they should reach him. Lowry was inclined to think Mr. 
Hunter was not so wise as he ought to be—with such a wife. 
He would just put Mrs. Hunter on ber guard. It was not agree- 
able under the circumstances. Grace would be furious—she 
adored her mother. Still, there was no other way. He should 
give Alick Gordon a caning; but though that might be soothing 


to his own feelings in the matter, it would not stop the spread of 


his scandalous reports. Besides, it was no use caning Alick 
unless he could cane Mrs. Alick too—supposing a sound caning 
curative of inveterate lying. Lying with malice prepense —what 
a horrid thing it is! ‘He who filches from me my good name, 
&e. And lying without any malice is a bad sort of thing too— 
done with ever so good an intention. Oh! it ’s a great mistake 
for an honourable fellow to let himself in for a lie to serve a good 
purpose. As the wise man said—‘ The other is a crime, this is a 
blunder.” Here am I living a lie—not telling one, in so many 
words—but living in it, accustoming myself to be deceitful and 
mean, and to think twice before I speak once, lest I let out my 
secret to the friend who lives with me and really loves me, after 
his own fashion. And other people have to suffer for the sake of 
my lie. Poor Mignon! she’s ready to brave anything for my 
sake, and I can’t brave a little family ‘odium for hers”? Here he 
looked up at the windows of a large house he was passing. It 
was his father’s—Sir Theodore Lowry’s. “ Lights in the drawing- 
room! Can my mother be in town ! ?” 

“Here! Hi! Pull up a minute here.” 

The eabman obeyed, and Jack Lowry ran up the steps and 
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touched the servant’s bell lightly. After a minute the door was 
opened about a quarter of a yard, and a voice through the opening 
said, “ Well!” 

“Ts that you, Bennett ?” 

In a moment the fat old man threw open the door, 

“ Why, Master John, where ha’ you come from?” he said, in 
an excited whisper. «| maunt let ye in, sir. Sir Theodore’s 
here—got the gout dreadful, and my lady’s pining like. Mr. 
Theodore’s away somewheres, ‘hunting: You’re looking stout and 
well, sir. Lord, Master John, we all miss you, sir. My lady 
does, I know. What have ye done to make Sir Theodore mad 
with ye? Can’t ye make it up some how, sir—for my lady’s 
sake, sir?” 

“ T’ll try, Bennett. Ill come and see my mother to-morrow. 
I did not know they were in town.’ 

“ How was you to? I did not know it myself until Sir Theo- 
dore took it in his head yesterday morning and gave his orders 
according.” 

“ Do you know what he came for ?—that is, how long they will 
stay ?” 

“ Well, I hear from Mrs. Martin that it’s your goings on, sir, 
that have brought us all up to town at this out o’ the way 
time.” 

* Mine, Bennett! What goings on? I have had no corre- 
spondence with Sir Theodore for the last two years.’ 

“ May be somebody else have had correspondence with him 
about you, sir; for 1 heard Mrs. Martin say Sir Theodore was 
determined to get at the bottom of it all, and that there was a 
lady in the case, sir. You’ll excuse my taking the liberty of 
mentioning her, sir, which is improper. My Lady and Mrs. 
Martin don’t believe a word about the lady, sir. J know better, 
of course, sir. But Master Jack, do take my advice, sir. I’m only 
a servant to be sure, but I’ve cared for you ever since you was 
born. Mark my words. No good ever comes of them sort of 
connections. A gentleman ain’t a bit more of a man for keeping 
a woman who can’t ever be fit for his wife. If he isn’t regularly 
done for by her, so as he never really gets right again, why he 
takes her in and behaves like a coward, which is worse for him and 
his friends, in after-life, I take it.” 

This was all said in the same eager whisper. Mr. Lowry looked 
with marked approval on the old boy. 

“ Thank you, Bennett. I might have stood in need of your 
advice, but fortunately I don’t; because I take precisely your view 
of that subject. Don’t believe any ill-natured reports about me, 
old boy. I hope I’m too much of a gentleman to injure any 
woman, or to allow one to be injured if 1 can help it. If what 
you say is true, I may expect to hear from Sir Theodore soon. 
Give my love to my mother, and say I will come here to-morrow, 
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before my father gets up. Say eleven. Good night, Bennett ;” 
and half a sovereign changed hands. 

In another instant Mr. . Low ry was driving on again, and soon 
stopped at the Hunters’ door. He told the cabman to wait for 
him a quarter of an hour, and entered the house. In two minutes 
he was in one of the drawing. rooms, apparently watching a waltz. 
A couple stopped rather near; he got close to them. They were 
half breathless with astonishment and dancing combined, as they 
spoke to him, and the lady shook hands. 

“ Mr. Gordon was quite sure you would not come! I’ve won 
a pair of gloves. I always bet on the inconstancy of an indus- 
trious man.— Mamma? oh! she is in the next room, dancing with 
a distinguished foreigner. If you wish to see graceful dancing, 
go and look at her. She is really fond of dancing even now, 
though I dare say you never saw her dance. She was obliged to 
stand up with M. De it saved an infinity of excuses. Poor, 
dear mamma! And she looks quite charming to-night in her rose- 
coloured moirée gown. Be sure to tell her so, Mr. Lowry. I want 
you on my side. She thinks it is a little too elegant and young for 
her. The elegance and youth are in the wearer, I say. Mrs. 
Alexander Gordon has a dress just like it.” 

“ She is close behind you,” said Charley Gordon, i in an alarmed 
sotto voce. 

Grace Hunter gave him a glance of thanks, but went on. 
“‘ Look at her, Mr. Lowry, she can’t hear. Really I do not think 
she looks so very young—no younger than mamma; and no one 
can think she is half as elegant and nice. So please tell mamma, 
in one of your ¢éte-a-tétes (you are sure to get one or two I know), 
that her dress does not make her look ridiculous and foolish for my 
mother.’ 

The two men looked with admiration at the beautiful girl as she 
spoke with animated ease. Lowry was about to drop into an idle 
talk, when the sight of Gordon’s face, as he glanced once at him- 
self, reminded him that he had business on hand. 

“ Will you let me have a turn or two?” He inquired of both. 

“Oh! yes,” exclaimed Grace, looking at Gordon with such a 
smile that he moved back immediately with a happy one on his 
own face. Grace nodded to him as she put her hand on Lowry’s 
shoulder, and was whirled off; then he lost sight of them for a 
few minutes. Some one spoke to him and he talked—he knew 
not about what, for he was thinking of Grace Hunter and of a 
very satisfactory little talk they had had through his own con- 
trivance of coming earlier than other people that evenmg. When 
he was left to himself again his thought was, “ Where is the dear 
girl ?”’ 

He looked about, but could not see either Grace or Lowry. He 
strolled into the next room, where he had seen Mrs. Hunter. He 
felt sure they were gone to her. She was still dancing with the 
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distinguished foreigner ; and he could not but admire the natural 
grace of her dancing ; it was something uncommon—and she was 
undoubtedly a very charming woman. M. De seemed to 
think so. 

“T admire your friend’s choice, Charley,” said his brother 
Alick, in a whisper, looking at Mrs. Hunter. 

6 And I admire your impudence,? ’ replied the other, in a similar 
tone. “It’s a thing of which you have no proof. You should not 
go about saying such lies.” 

“ Nonsense, Charley! You may keep your friend’s counsel 
if you like. Perhaps you think I have no proof of his double- 
dealing in this house? Look there! and see it for yourself.” 

He looked, and saw what did not please him. Grace Hunter 
and Jack Lowry standing together by an open window. How very 
handsome they both looked. Yes, Jack certainly was a handsome 
fellow when anything excited him. How eagerly they were talk- 
ing! They seemed to be quite confidential—to forget quite where 
they were. And now Grace was putting her hand on his arm— 
yes, really; and looking up into his face quite affectionately. 


Ww hy ! she will kiss hien directly ! thought the jealous young 
man. 


But no such catastrophe took place. Suddenly they seemed to 
remember where they were, and looked round to the company. 
The waltz was finished, and there was a general move. People 
who had come in while Mrs. Hunter was danci ing now came up to 
shake hands with her, or to bow. A servant brought her a note. 
She coloured deeply when she saw it; and as soon as she had 
recognized her guests she retired to a corner near a lustre, and 
read the note. Her daughter and Lowry had not seen this, but 
were arranging a little plan of their own about her. 

“No, don’t speak to mamma here. It will excite her too 
much. I will get her to go down to the library in a short time.” 


“ How soon? I can only , Spare ten minutes more; I have that 
proof to correct in the city.’ 


“Very well. Go down into the supper-room and get something 
to eat. Iam sure you want it if you are going to run about 
London all night. I will bring mamma to the library in five 
minutes. Good heavens! Mr. Lowry, what has happened to your 
friend, Mr. Gorcon ? How wretched he looks!” 

“ Ah, yes!” veplied Lowry. ‘I see; he looks like Milton’s Eve 
when Satan, ‘in likeness of a toad,’ whispered in her ear.” 

They both smiled. Alick at that precise moment had his mouth 
close to Charley’s ear. 

Grace laughed. “TI see one likeness !—but you are rather too 
personal. You may become fat and yellow, and spotted yourself 
some day. Benedicts often do. Good bye,” and she pressed his 
hand affectionately, and then went to look for her mother. 


Lowry got out of the room and ran down stairs. In the supper- 
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room he met with Mrs. Hunter’s maid, who always made much of 
him ; and now she supplied him with the food his soul loved—cold 
pheasant and good claret. He had only five or seven minutes to 
eat it in, and while he ate, that good creature, Sarah Carter, made 
Morris, the new footman, keep a look out, and come and tell her 
as soon as he saw his mistress come down stairs and go to the 
library. 

«So, now, Mr. Lowry, don’t bein a flurry ; but eat your supper 
easy. Iil-digestions will come to you if you bolt your food, sir.’ 

“ Youw’re a wise woman, Sarah—an invaluable woman, I know.” 

“ How should you know, sir? Nobody has ever valued me in 
this place since Miss Hunter went away to her uncle’s house.” 
This was said with a toss of the head and an injured tone. 

“Ah! Sarah, a little bird told me—yes, just the other half of 
the breast—that will do capitally ! But I can’t talk, I’ve no time. 
God bless you, Sarah Carter !” and he applied himself vigorously 
to his supper. 

Enter Morris. “ Missus have not come down stairs, but Miss 
Grace have, Sarah. She’s gone in the library.” 

In amoment Lowry was on his feet and wiping his mouth. He 
put the napkin and something else into his friend Sarah’s hand, 
who thanked him copiously, and applied herself to finishing his 
supper as soon as he had left the room: 


“Well!” exclaimed Lowry, going up to Grace, “can’t she 
come ?” 


‘“‘T can’t find her. I have sent everywhere. She is not in any of 


the rooms. Some one, Mrs. Alexander Gordon, 1 think, said she 
had gone out of the room, after reading a note which a servant 
brought to her. I have just been to her bed- room and to the 
nurseries, and now papa is looking for her up-stairs.” 

“This is unfortunate. But don’t be anxious. It is probably 
nothing of consequence. I won’t wait now. Tell her, with my 
love, what I have told you; and you must let me know when I can 
see Mr. Hunter. Good bye, dear Grace,” and he took her hand— 
“ May I?” and he kissed her cheek affectionately. 

Just at that moment the door was gently pushed open by some 
one whom they did not see, though he saw them ; and of course 
he withdrew immediately. It was Charles Gordon. He was 
looking for Grace, to tell her that he had had an opportunity of 
speaking to her father in the card- room, and that he hoped it 
would be all right. Some one told him she had gone down stairs, 
and Morris, with the demurest look in the valet-world, said, when 
asked if he had “ seen Miss Hunter”— 

‘Yes, sir; she is in the library.” 

He went to the door, gently peeped in, and Morris saw him 
come back—a sadder and a foolisher man. 

He, too, went into the supper-room then, and asked for—I am 
sorry to say it—for some brandy. 
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Just as Grace and Mr. Lowry were parting politely at the foot 
of the stair-case, in sight of the public, her face suddenly bright- 
ened up, and she came close up to him and whispered— 

“Perhaps that note was from her, and mamma has gone off to 

fetch her.” 
“* What a wild idea! I should say perhaps mamma had more 
sense !—Good night.” 
Anyone outside Mr. Ilunter’s house a moment after might have 
been “aware,” as the old ballads say, of a gentleman in a fury, 
because the cabman whom he had told to wait for him had gone 
off with another fare. 

“1 told the fellow to wait! What a set they are! You never 
can 0 upon them. Who the devil took it? I should like to 
know!” he exclaimed to the obsequious supernumeraries who held 
lanterns and opened carriage-doors. 

“A woman, sir. A lady in a black wail and a large cloak. I 
heard her say to him, ‘ who are you waiting for?’ and when he 
said the name, which it was Lowry, I know, she guy a sort of 
laugh, and said she had come instead of him. So, in course, he 
could not do better. It was a piece of artfulness, I dare say. 
She seemed in a desprit hurry, as if she was running away,” &c. 

A hansom cab drove up at this moment. 

“Genl’m by the name of Lowry want a cab?” he called out. 
« Another cabby sent me.’ 

“All right!” roared the supernumeraries, and Lowry jumped 
in. 

“To the office as fast as your wheels can go.’ 

Mr. Lowry had ample time for reflection in the drive from Bel- 
gravia to Blackfriars. But he did not appear to be deeply medi- 
tative, after the first ten minutes, but began singing in very good 
tune, Jd mio tesoro. Occasionally he stopped as if his thoughts 
were too many for his gaicty of heart. Then he went on - 








“J shall be with her in an hour now—ZJ/ mio tesoro! I shall 
make it all right for us in the morning, I am sure of that! Why 
4 did I ever get into such a scrape—a regular greenhorn’s mistake ! 


—a near shave of right down mischief —from damned good- 
natured friends and their warnings. Di tant’ affanni—affanni 
enough, if Hunter were a gobemouche. I wonder what sort of 
animal he is, though !—very quiet, I see—perhaps he thinks the 
more. Mamma is certainly rather lively and inconsequante for 


, such a solemn partner. Perhaps he bores her a little! It must 
4 be an awful fate to bore one’s wife! Ah! J mio tesoro, di tant? 
y ‘af? What an ass Charley Gordon is! I don’t wonder Grace 


- ° was frightened at him. If he will listen to that reptile he will 
sup full of horrors, this night. Alick and his wife looked primed 
4 for evil-speaking, lying, and slandering, as | passed them. Alick 

does business with Mr. Hunter, Charley says; very likely—and 
‘i he’ll make a bad business of it, this time, if somebody don’t inter- 
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fere. I owe him a chastisement. Perhaps I shall give it him in 
more forms than one. Let me once get out of this mistake. 
Il mio—” 

“This right, sir?” cries the cabman down the hole. 

“Yes. You wait here. I shall be a quarter of an hour. 
Mind, don’t you serve me the trick that other fellow did.” 

“T never plays no games, sir. Besides, nobody won’t play 
you the trick of paying your fare, will they, sir?—I don’t think 
you’ve paid me yet.” 

“T don’t think I have. And I don’t mean to pay, till you’ve 
driven me to Guildford Street.” 

“ All right, sir. I’m agreeable to go to Guildford Street. A 
quarter of an hour you say, sir ?” 

“ Yes,’—and Lowry disappeared, wondering why cabmen are 
always agreeable to going to Guildford Street at any hour of the 
day or mght. On his way to the editor’s room, where he expected 
to find his proof, he met an acquaintance, a guasi-collaborateur. 

“ Hulloh! Lowry !—why, what——” 

“ Don’t say a swell!” taking off his pink gloves and stowing 
them away. 

“No. I was going to say, what the devil do you mean by 
quoting poetry in your leader ?” and he laughed. 

“What! have those benighted printers—” and Lowry began 
to move off, and to curse, and to laugh, chemin faisant. In this 
state he, followed by the other, rushed into the appointed room. 

Two gentlemen who were there burst into a roar ; one flourished 
a proof over his head. 

“ What is it?” asked Lowry. “Is that my proof?—I was 
detained—thought I should be in time !” 

“You are in time; but M. was afraid you would not be; and 
so asked me to read this, if you were not here by half-past eleven. 
It ’s nearly twelve now, so I——” 

“Well! Is anything the matter? Have I been letting the 
omniscient in for a blunder? I thought I had done that Holland 
business tolerably well!” and he seized the proof rather ner- 
vously. 

“My dear Lowry, calm yourself,” said one of the gentlemen. 
“It’s all right now, as you will see. Your article is just the 
thing—-spirited, droll, clever—in fact, ridiculous.—If we had left 
it as it was set-up it would have been doubly so. We should 
create a fine Homeric guffaw to-morrow morning— 


“¢ And universal laughter shakes the skies,’ 


that sort of thing, you know—and all at our expense. Now, 
look here,” pointing with a pen over Lowry’s arm to a portion of 
the proof. “When I got so far, 1 saw the poetry ahead, and 
ceased laughing at your gibes, It frightened me, my dear fellow, 
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for I never read a line of English poetry, you know; so I called 
in H——, here, who is well versed in English and American.” 

“You could not do better,” said Lowry, bowing slightly to- 
wards H , and grinning grievously at the printed blunder 
which he had discovered while the other was talking. 

““H. said, at once, it was from Hudibras. As he knew all 
about it, I trusted it to him to make right.” 

“Tam extremely obliged to Mr. H. He has made it quite 
correct, with the exception of a comma, I think.” 

“Ah! I told him you were difficult to please about commas !” 
They all laughed. 

“It is partly the fault of your hand-writing, Lowry,” said the 
magnate of the place. ‘ Whoever wrote in that style, unless he 
were ason of Shem? Look at that copy. A printer ought to 
understand the unknown tongue who takes it in hand,” 

“T think a printer ought not to exercise the right of private 
judgment when the copy is doubtful,” said Mr. H., warmly. 

“ Ah!” said Lowry, “ I see you have been a fellow-sufferer, Mr. 
H. You will sympathize with me when [ tell you my life is made 
a burden to me by ‘ the intelligent printer.’ Last week I wrote 
(hurriedly I know) these words—they occurred in a letter to the 
‘Universal Surveillance Society ’—‘In that year J. C. first in- 
vaded Britain.’ The intelligent printer (who fills up all abbrevia- 
tions, of course) apparently | knew only of one J. C., and printed 
out in full Jesus Christ,* in caps. An obliging friend undertook 
to correct the proof, and actually let it stand. But he was not up 
in History, he said, in excuse. I am now inundated with corre- 
spondents ‘ begging to point out a profane error,’” &c. As Lowry 
said all this with the gravest face in the world, the others laughed 
heartily. 

“If it be not prying into the mysteries of the future,” said 
the quasi-collaborateur, who was more than half quasi, and, there- 
fore, generally more in the dark about “ to-morrow’s leaders ” 
than the foreign corre sponde nts, “I should like to know the joke 
that has just turned up? 

“It may be a useful warning to you, as you seem bent on 
having dealings with the printers. Beware of the intelligent 
ones. This is the sort of thing they delight in doing. See here ! 
I quote Hudibras, a propos of ‘those “gentlemen pedlars the 
Dutch,’ and their country. The lines I write are— 





“¢A country that draws fifty foot of water, 
Where people do not dwell, but come aboard.’ 


And our friend of the types, thinking that must be nonsense,— 
(I am sure he is a remarkably sensible fellow,) prints— 


“¢ Where people do not dwell, but cows abound.’ 





* This circumstance is a fact. 
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Well! he has been to Holland, perhaps, and used his eyes. 
Cows do abound there, I can’t deny it.” 

Davis, the fusilier, now came in for corrected proofs, and Lowry 
attacked him. 

“ Davis, I told you to give my copy to a stupid fellow to set 

” 


up. 
“T did so, sir. ——— Clark had gone out, so I set it up 
myself.” 

This was impayable, and every one repressed a laugh, while 
Lowry said, 

“You are modest, Davis. You are far from stupid, I see, by 
this proof. Have the corrections attended to—if you please.” And 
exit Davis. 

“Oh, Davis can do anything,” said the magnate. “He 
understands a little of every one’s work. I shall get him to write 
for me when the subject of platoon-firing is up.—Gving, Lowry ? 
—Good night !—Don’t forget you’re wanted for Saturday.” 


* * * * * * * 


“What number, sir?” asked the cabman, as he drove into 
Guildford Street. —* 209,” was the answer. 

Lowry looked out with interest upon that most respectable of 
streets for furnished lodgings. How fast asleep all the houses 
were, 

“Perhaps she has gone to bed. It is late,” looking at his 
watch in the light of a gas-lamp—“ half-past twelve! She would 
never sit up so late ; after her journey, too! Poor dear Mignon!” 

He got out and paid his driver before he looked up at the 
house. Then he saw a light in the drawing-room, and the hall- 
lamp was still burning. ‘ Oh! she is sitting up. Bless her!” 
and he knocked gently. 

The mistress of the mansion herself opened the door—appa- 
rently in a state of suppressed trouble. 

“ How do you do, Mrs. Green?” said Lowry, in a cheerful 
undertone, mindful that it was the middle of the night, and Mrs. 
Green might have lodgers who objected to loud talking in the hall 
at that season. 

She lifted up her hands in amazement, when she saw who it 
was, 

“ Goodness gracious me! Why, if it isn’t Mr. Lowry! Why, 
what brought you here, sir?” 

“ A hansom cab, Mrs. Green. You don’t look glad to see me. 
I always thought I was rather a favourite.” 

“Oh! please don’t make any jokes. I’m afraid there’s some- 
thing wrong.” 

“Wrong ?—Why she came here, from the railway, did she 
not ?” 
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“Oh, yes. She wrote to tell me. I got it this morning, and 
so I was prepared.” 

“Well, what has gone wrong then? Is she ill?” with alarm. 

“No, no, bless you !—It an’t that.—Just you step in here, and 
I'll tell you all about it.” 

“ T’ll hear about it to-morrow, Mrs. Green. I want to run up- 
stairs and see her. She has not gone to bed, has she ?” 

“ T don’t know, sir,” pushing open the door of aroom. ‘ Come 
in here, sir. The truth is, she is not here, now. She went away 
with Patty about two hours ago, in a fly. She was going to you 
at your chambers, she said.” 

“ Why, there’s nobody there. She can’t get in. It was a very 
foolish thing for her to do. She ought not to be driving about 
the Temple, at night. Good bye; I must go and look after 
her.” 

“ Stop a moment please, Mr. Lowry, and don’t speak loud. 
Her mamma is here.” 

“ Mrs. Hunter here? Impossible! I saw her just now at a 
large party in her own house. What do you mean!” 

“T mean that while poor, dear Mrs. Lowry was waiting and 
waiting for you she got very uncomfortable I suppose; and as 
young creatures will, when their husbands neglect them, she fell 
to crying and longing for her mother; so I advised her to send 
for Mrs. Hunter. I really did not know whether you might not be 
out of town on a spree, or something; though I took good care 
not to put that into Mrs. Lowry’s head. She wrote a note to her 
mamma, and I sent it off at four o’clock. Well! no word came 
all the evening. At nine o’clock Mrs. Lowry sent for me and told 
me to order a fly for her; and she was going to look after you. 
Well! she was off by ten o’clock, in good charge. Green’s 
brother drove the fly; and as I have seen nothing ‘of her since, 
nor of him, I supposed she was safe with you. Oh! that’s 
not all, sir; not near all. Just after eleven comes a cab to our 
door, and out comes a lady in a large cloak and a black veil. 

« «Ts Mrs. Lowry up-stairs,’ she says to Jane, in that cheerful, 
pleasant voice of hers, and I knew it was Mrs. Hunter. I told 
her all about it after we went up to Mrs. Lowry’s partments, and 
there she took off the cloak and the bonnet with the veil and 
looked just like an angel in pink-watered silk and diamonds. 
She was disappointed at first; and when I told her all, she began 
to laugh and said she was very tired, and as Mrs. Lowry would be 
certain to come back here to-night, either with you or without 
you, she would just wait and see her. She had left word at home 
that she might be detained; so she just laid herself down on the 
sofa, and when I went in with a cup of tea for her, soon after, she 
was fast asleep.” 

“ Rather awkward! Why, Mrs. Green, there is a ball at Mrs, 
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Hunter’s to-night. It was very kind of her to come here after 
my little wife ; “and I think the best return I can make to her is 
to send her safe back to her friends. Go up stairs and wake her, 
and say I am here.” 

“ Stop, sir; that’s not all! As soon as ever Mrs. Hunter were 
asleep, and I throwed a shawl over her, up rattles another cab to 
our door. It quite startled me; for we ain’t used to cabs much in 
November. In May, now, we can’t bide still a minute for ’em in 
the street. It’s the meetings bring ’em then ; but we ain’t no 
meetings now you know. It wan’t the fly with Mrs. Lowry, that 
I could see with half an eye; so I ran ‘down and sent our Jane 
back and opens the door myself. 

“In steps a tall, old gentleman. I saw he was quite the gentle- 
man. He was very pale, as if something was the matter. He looks 
at me very sharp—he h: as an eye like a gimlet—just as if he would 
pierce one through; and he says, in a or hand sort of way, as if 
to put me off my guard and make me believe he knew everything, 
and it did not concern him at all, says he, ‘Is Mr. Lowry here? 

‘No, sir, > says I. ‘ But you are expecting him, I believe f Pew hy, 

yes, sir,’ says I, a little flustered, for I guessed who it was all of a 
sudden, ‘here ’s some one been waiting for him. ‘£ Exactly so,’ 
says he. ‘Is—is—is the lady up stairs?’ he says, in a strange 
voice and with queer movements about his mouth, just as if he 
was going to have a fit; so I asked him to walk into the back- 
parlour. He wanted a glass of water, and said he would wait to 
see you. When I took him the water he did look dreadful, to be 
sure! and he told me not to say a word to the lady, and to tell 
him when you came in. He’s been walking about a little, so he 
ain’t ina fit. Is your father subj et to fits, Mr. Lowry ?” 

“ It cannot be my father, he’s in bed with the gout. I can’t 
think who it can be. A tall, old gentleman? [ve no friends who 
would come here.” 

“Oh, this one ain’t your friend, if it ain’t your father, Mr. 
Lowry. He don’t bear you good-will, Fa his looks. Do you owe 
him any money ?” 

“Ah! a tradesman! Not unlikely, Mrs. Green. <A strange 
hour of the night to come, though! Wants to make up a bill, 
poor devil! ll go to him while you tell Mrs. Hunter.” 

“ Rather a busy night this,” he t hought, as he went to the door 
of the back parlour. “ You wished to speak with me, I hear,” he 
said, as soon as he had entered the room, and then stopped sheet. 
Mr. Hunter was sitting with his elbows on the table and his grey 
head between his hands. He looked up, showing a sad haggard 
face in the bright gas-light. When he saw who had entered he 
rose, and leaning one hand on the table as if he could not stand 
without support, said,— 

** We had better not be overheard, Mr. Lowry. Please to shut 
the door.” 
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Lowry did so; then turning towards Mr. Hunter once more 
looked him steadily in the face and was about to speak. But 
Mr. Hunter drew himself up to his full height, and waived his 
hand as if to impose silence, while he himself spoke first. He 
was a tall, handsome, old man; at least Lowry always thought so 
till that moment when the face became distorted with diabolic 
rage. The cold, imperturbable look which had caused him to 
think Mr. Hunter passionless and hard was quite gone, as he said 
fiercely :— 

“ So you—you dare to face me boldly ; because—because I am 
an old man !’” 

Lowry guessed the truth in a moment. It shocked him ter- 
ribly ; but he was too full of pity for the suffering he saw to 
think of himself, and he re plie od, with a sort of kindly warmth,— 

“No, no! Mr. Hunter, this is a great mistake! You have 
been misled, wronged—cruelly wronged! Nay—I must speak” 
—raising his voice—*‘ you must listen to me, I say.” 

“ Listen to you! you treacherous scoundrel! Wronged me! 
Yes, you have wronged me, and now I believe it. I would not 
believe before. Hold your tongue! T’ll hear no more of your 
lies!” and before Lowry could prevent him, the angry old man 
struck him in the face. The blow confused his sight for a 
minute, and when he could see clearly again, Mrs. Hunter was 
in the room. 


(To be co tinued.) 


THE SECRET LITERATURE OF RUSSIA. 


M, Ivan Gotovin, in his amusing but not always trustworthy 
book entitled La Russie sous Nicolas 1*, tells an anecdote which, 
to say the least, is ben trovato on the subject of Sir Robert Peel’s 
anxiety to obtain an advantageous treaty of commerce with 
Russia. 

When the late Emperor visited London he met with no very 
cordial reception from the populace, and on one occasion, while he 
was riding out with the great apostle of Free Trade, he was actually 
hissed by the mob. Turning to Sir Robert Peel, he said, 

“1 have to thank your newspapers and their calumnies for this.” 

“No,” replied the minister, “our people are very intelligent, 
and what they are now hissing is the Russian tariff.” 

The answer was both clever and courteous, and altogether it is 
a pity that in all probability it was never uttered. But at the 
same time it would have required a very favourable tariff to have 
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effaced from the memory of the English the names of Pestel and 
Poland. Some vague notions and misconceptions in connection 

with the conspiracy of 1825, the Polish insurrection of 1830, the 
nuns of Minsk, Siberia, the spy-system, and secret tribunals— 
these were certainly the causes of the hisses, if hisses there were. 

To many persons, it is true, the name of Pestel is known only 
from a vapid, commonplace waltz, of which some unscrupulous 
music-publisher has declared him to be the composer—just as the 
misfortunes of Poland were for a long time intimately associated 
with an annual ball at the Mansion House. But, on the whole, the 
Emperor Nicolas was quite right in attributing his unfavourable 
reception when he appeared in the streets to what (according to 
M. Golovin) he was pleased to call the “calumnies”’ of the jour- 
nals, only it was not in England that the calumnies were invented, 

No travellers are more truthful than the English. None take so 
much trouble to ascertain facts, and in describing their personal 
experiences none, apparently, care so little for self-display. But the 
great majority of our supposed facts concerning Russia have not 
been obtained either directly or indirectly from English sources. 

We explained, in a previous number of this Review, that most of 
our Russian news—nearly all that which finds its way into our 
journals—come to us from Poland through Germany, that is to 
say, from a country which hates Russia, though one which fears it. 

Add to this, that the Austrian newspapers and those, like the 
Augshurgh Gazette, under Austrian influence, re present the Latin 
Church, which, among Jesuits, means misre presenting the Greek, 
and it will not be difficult to understand how so many stories of 
Russian tyranny and persecution have reached England. It is 
only now and then that such tales by their very monstrosity pro- 
voke examination in the country where the infamies the 'y record are 
alleged to have taken place, and in those cases the correction or 
contradiction never finds its way so far as the original calumny has 
done. Thus of the thousands who have heard the tale of the 
Nuns of Minsk, few ave aware that M. de Gerebtzoff, governor 
of the province of Minsk, having been instructed by the Emperor 
to inquire into the affair, could only report that the nuns named by 
the Augsburgh paper had never existed, that there had been no 
persecution, and that the whole history was without foundation—a 
conclusion at which the Rev. Mr. Blackmore, English minister at 
Cronstadt, who took great trouble to inquire into the facts of the 
case, also arrived. Another “calumny” from Poland, of almost 
equal importance, was imported into the columns of the English 
journals only a few weeks ago, and was shown to be false about 
a fortnight since, by the contents of a letter from the St. Peters- 
burgh correspondent of the Times. Since the accession of the 
present Emperor great efforts have been made to improve not only 
the material, but also the moral and mental condition of the Russian 


peasants. Associations for printing cheap books, reading clubs, 
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and additional schools have been established, and temperance 
societies have been formed in various parts of the empire. These 
temperance societies, some of which included whole ‘ communes,” 
that is to say entire villages, had the natural effect of diminishing 
the profits of the “ brandy farmers,” who purchase from the 
Crown the exclusive right of selling spirits. The “farmers” were 
indignant, and petitioned the Government to suppress the associa- 
tions; a request with which, according to one of the Polish 
journals, the Government, for the sake of its spirit revenue, 
actually complied. The assertion agreed with the well-known and 
absurd tale about drunkenness being encouraged in Russia for 
the pecuniary advantage of the State, and more than one English 
journal commented in a becoming tone of contemptuous severity 
on the alleged edict of suppression. The Saturday Review, con- 
vinced of the good intentions of Alexander II., seemed at a 
loss to understand the affair, and explained it, with something 
like reasonableness, by assuming that the temperance societies 
had been put down by corrupt intriguing officials, without the 
sanction or knowledge of the Emperor. The Times’ correspon- 
dent, however, in his second letter from St. Petersburgh, without 
referring to the Polish account of the matter, simply mentions 
that petitions have been addressed by the brandy farmers to the 
Imperial Government, praying for the dissolution of the asso- 
ciations, and then subjoins the answer, which is the only one pos- 
sible, and which sets forth that in the interest of sobriety, good 
morals, and the comfort of see peasant, everything must be done 
to encourage the societies petitioned against. Now, if the Times 
had not had a correspondent in St. Petersburgh in August, 1859, 
English readers would still have believed not only that the Go- 
vernment persecuted religion, but that it would not even tolerate 
sobriety. <A series of letters from some accredited correspondent 
in Russia would, doubtless, have the effect of rectifymg many 
misconceptions that are now entertained in England with regard to 
both the Government and the people of that empire ; for it is a re- 
markable fact, that whereas nearly all the books written against 
Russia are sigued by foreigners, the great majority of English 
travellers who have visited the country have spoken of it favour- 
ably—by comparison very favourably indeed. The French, so 
admirable as critics and narrators, are not equally happy in collect- 
ing facts. Wherever they go, they are sure to bring back capital 
stories, and to generalize very cle verly from minute incidents, but 
there is reason to believe that their tourists sometimes assume a 
sort of traveller’s licence to represent what they have only heard 
as that which they have actually seen, and to make themselves the 
heroes of all the stray anecdotes that have reached them.* 


* This is the only polite way of explaining the misstatements of M. 
de Custine about Russia, and of a variety of French travellers concern- 


ing Great Britain. What are we to say, for instance, of M, Feuillet de 
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There is something very significant in the difference of tone 
assumed towards Russia “by most of our newspapers, and by 
the majority of those of our authors who have visited the country. 
The former have, until quite recently, derived their information and 
opinions from the exaggerations and misstatements of Continental 


journals, the latte r have ac quired theirs in the empire itself, and we 
are inclined to think that, finding how many accusations against 
Russia are unfounded, they have, in some instances, by a natural 
reaction, assumed that not one of them is based on fact. Travel- 
lers in Siberia, above all, seem to have been particularly struck by 
the humane treatment of the political prisoners det ained there. 
Mr. Hill (Travels, &e.) ridicules the notion of their being sub- 
jected to any hardships, and finds them living pleasantly (as he 
appears to think) in elegant, well-furnished cot ttages. Mr. ( Cotterell, 
who visited Siberia in 1842 (Recollections of Siberia, &c.), takes 
upon himself “ to assert and defy contradiction, that there is not at 
this moment any part of Russia one single human being working 
in the mines by order of Government for political offences.” . . . 
“ Did delicacy not forbid, we could mention,” he adds, “ some great 
names now under sentence of banishment in Siberia, of whose 
guilt the most liberal cannot deny the blackness, or the justice of 
the conde mnation, whose state, except that they are precluded 
from returning to St. Petersburgh and their homes, is, in every 
respect, as comfortable as it can be.” Here we are not only 
told that exile to Siberia is not so black as it is painted, but 
also that the insurrection of 1825 was really a criminal under- 
taking. Of this latter way of thinking too was Dr. Pinkerton, one 
of the agents of the Bible Society. “The conspirators,” he says, 
in his well-known volume, “who were at that time forming 
diabolical plans against the peace of the empire, took also the 
greatest pains to misrepresent to the Government the character 
and labours of the friends of religion and of Bible institutions, and 
this for the purpose of turning its attention from themselves and 
from their own wicked revolutionary designs.” Other travellers, 
Germans as well as Englishmen, have defended and justified the 
partition of Poland on the simple ground that through Warsaw 
lay the high road to Moscow; and Archdeacon Coxe, writing 
immediately after the iniquitous act, explains how Catherine, 
being engaged in fighting the Turks, was obliged, against her 
will, to consent to the division of territory proposed by Frederick 


Conches, who, in a respectable French journal, Le Musée des Famvilles, de- 
scribes a fight which he pretends to have seen in Ireland, between an English 
and an Irish boxer. The contest, he assures us, was regarded as between 
the representatives of adverse nationalities. The Irishman, to begin with, 
put the Englishman’s eyes out, but the blind son of Albion would not give 
in. Then, as he would not confess himself beaten, the conqueror dug his 
thumb into his enemy’s chest, tore his bosom open, and disembowelied him. 
“This,” adds the French tourist, “ was not seen by me alone, but by ten 
thousand spectators.” 
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of Prussia. Between these accusations and justifications put forward 
by foreign writers, it is as well to endeavour to see what the Rus- 
sians themselves think of the Polish question, of Siberia, and of the 
insurrection of 1825. On subjects such as the above, we cannot 
expect to find any free opinions expressed in the public journals 
and magazines ; ‘though it is only in countries where there is 
absolutely no thinking that the censor can effectually check the 
expression of thought, and the Russians find means to commu- 
nicate to one another ‘their opinions on every subject, either in- 
directly and by subtle allusions in print, or directly and in a 
straightforward manner in manuscript. The censorship, as Mr. 
Herzen shows in his work, Du Développement des Idées révolution- 
naires en Russie, is a web which catches the small flies, and which 
the large ones break through. Personalities die beneath the censor’s 
red ink, but general ideas remain. An ingenious writer is more 
than a ‘mateh for a rigid censor, and in time a kind of magnetic 
communication becomes established between the author and his 
readers, so that they fully understand what he only half expresses. 
Some beauties gain by being seen half veiled, and occasionally 
nothing is so impressive and eloquent as reticence. Thus Mr. 
Herzen shows that the ordinary censorship, which proceeds by 
rule and forbids the publication of certain opinions, can do very 
little against a writer who understands his art. The police editor 
may suppress an allusion or cut out a sneer, but he passes on 
when he comes to an abstract proposition, of which the applica- 
tion and the consequences are not apparent to him. Sometimes, 
it is true, certain works have been forbidden in toto, but in these 
cases, if the books have been really important, they have always 
obtained a circulation in manuscript, which has also happened to 
some productions that it has not been thought expedient to submit 
to the censorship at all: The misdeeds of officials, and the general 
corruption which is found in almost all branches of the State ser- 
vice, may be attacked openly, and with a freedom that would 
never be tolerated in Germany or France; but it would not be 


permitted, except quite incident: lly, to speak of the wrongs of 
Poland, the horrors of Sibe rian exile, or the impolicy or injustice of 


any war in which the country h: appened to be engaged. ‘To show 
how far liberty of the Press is understood or misunderstood even 
now in Russia, we may mention that since the decision of the 
reigning Emperor has been made known in connection with the 
serf question, not a word has been allowed to appear in print 
against the proposed emancipation,—we say allowed, because it is 
quite certain that many proprietors object to it, and have plausible 
reasons to urge against it, which, under an open sys stem, w ould be 
publicly expressed. The Russian journals and reviews of the 
present day do not, then, reflect the opinions of the entire 
country about the great change which is now being prepared, in- 
asmuch as the minority, small as it may be, is not represented at 
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all. Nor, in the same way, can we ascertain from any authorized 
journals or books what all ‘the Russians think of the treatment of 
Poland, of the conspiracy of 1825, of the conduct of the Crimean 
war, end of other matters intimately allied with the personal 
credit of Russian sovereigns. But each of these subjects has its 
secret literature, and from an examination of some of its most 
remarkable and most widely-cireulated specimens we are able to 
find out what view the most liberal among the Russians take of 
those questions which have been so differently judged by the 
enemies and friends of Russia in the West of Europe. 

As regards Poland, though Russia was the only one of the three 
partitioning powers that had the shadow of a pretext for seizing 
Polish territory, and though the destruction of her old enemy may 
have been to Russia something like a political necessity, we do not 
think there are many Russians who would attempt to justify the 
infamous compact between Frederick, Catherine, and Maria Theresa. 
The inscription on the commemorative monument at Borodino 
records that “ Napoleon entered Moscow, 1812, ” and in the next 
line that “ Alexander entered Paris, 181 L: ; ? aaj in a similar man- 
ner the Russians might urge that their occupation of Warsaw was 
effected in the way of reprisals for that of Moscow. It is a fact 
that in the year 1612 the Russia of Rurik and of Ivan IV. was 
partitioned by the Swedes (at Novgorod) and the Poles at (Moscow). 
The Russians remember this, and also that from 1612, stile never 
ceased to fight Sweden and Poland until she had gained security, 
and at last a positive ascendancy over both, and from the latter 
had reconquered Kieff, her ancient religious capital, and various 
provinces which had been wrested from her while she was still 
groaning beneath the Tartar yoke. But it is also known that 
Poland since its subjection has been cruelly persecuted and hu- 
miliated ; that its patriots taken in arms have been treated not 
like political prisoners but like convicts; that Russian has been 
substituted for Polish the official language ; that the museums and 
galleries of Warsaw have been emptied to enrich St. Petersburgh 
with their contents ; and that the country has been overrun with sol- 
diers and spies. We have heard Russians fre inkly admit all this; and 
officers who have been quartered in Warsaw have assured us that 
it was impossible for them, or for any one wearing the Russian 
uniform, to get admitted into Polish society. We do not think the 
Russians, that is tosay educated Russians, detest the Poles (the 
peasants hate them with an old traditional hatred), and it is certain 
that the most liberal of the Russian writers have frequently expressed 
their sympathy for them. “ May my arm wither and my tongue 
cleave to the roof of my mouth if I say aught against the Poles hav- 
ing a separate throne,” exclaims Mr. ‘Ogareff in a volume of poems 
published last year in London. “ All their trophies have been taken 
from them, their kings’ gardens and palaces have been given into 
the hands of miserable satraps, and nothing remains to them but 
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to groan helplessly. No, my neighbours, I am not your enemy. 
Like you I love freedom, and have sworn to sacrifice to it. 
I salute a suffering people as my brothers. With tears, O sons of 
Poland, asa man and as a Slavonian we behold your severe misfor- 

tunes.” The above lines could not, of course, have been printed in 
Russia. Far less could the following, which we believe have never 
been printed at all, but which are as well known in St. Petersburgh 
and Moscow as any in the language. The poem, which we have 
translated word by word, is the work of the Countess Rostopehin, 

daughter-in-law of the ‘celebrated Governor-General of Moscow, 

who wrote the facetious Memoirs of my Life, composed in Ten 
Minutes, and who is the reputed author of the fire of 1812. The 
Countess Rostopehin was living in Paris when she wrote the verses. 
They were forwarded in manuscript to Moscow, and in a very short 
time were copied and recopied, and obtained such an extensive cir- 
culation, that one of the Government organs felt called upon to 
reply tothem. Here, to begin with, are the original verses on Po- 
land, which the Emperor Nicolas loved as George IV. loved his bride. 


THE BARON AND HIS WIFE; OR, THE FORCED MARRIAGE. 
A KNIGHTLY BALLAD. 


Tur Baron, 


Artenp ye servants and vassals 
To your gentle master’s call ; 
Judge, without fear of my anger, 
For I am ready to hear the truth. 


Judge of the quarrel known to youall, 
‘hough Lam powerful and renowned, 


Though I am omnipotent here, 
I am powerless at home, 

For ever disobedient 

Is my troublesome wife. 


I saw her an orphan, 

And took her all ruined, 

And, with my mighty hand, 
Gave her my protection. 

I dressed her in brocade and gold, 


I surrounded with an innumerable 
guard, 


And, lest the enemy should lure her, 
I stand over her myself with a dagger. 
Yet dissatisfied and melancholy 

Is my ungrateful wife. 

I know that with her complaints 
She brands me everywhere. 

I know that before all the world 
She curses my shelter and my sword. 


She looks askance from beneath her 


brows, 
And repeats a false clatter ; 
Prepares vengeance, sharpens the 


knife, 


Kindles the fire of domestic war. 
She whispers with the monks, 
My deceitful wife ! 


Rejoiced and contented 

My enemies look on, 

And foster her factious anger, 

And flatter her busy restless pride, 
Give me just counsel, 

And judge which of us is right. 

My tongue is severe, but not deceitful. 
Now listen to the disobedient one ; 
Let her defend herself, 

My guilty wife! 


Tue Wire. 
Am I his slave or his companion ? 
That God knows! Was it I that chose 
A cruel husband for myself ? 


Did I take the vow? 
I lived free and happy, 
And I loved my freedom ; 


But I was conquered and made cap- 
tive 


By my wicked neighbour’s bloody in- 
vasion, 

I am betrayed, I am sold, 

I am a prisoner and not a wife ! 


In vain the cruel yoke 

The seigneur thinks to gild. 
In vain my holy revenge 

He seeks to change into love. 
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I need not his generosity, 

Nor do I want his protection. 

And I myself can teach the meddle- 
some 

To pay me, peaceably, the tribute of 
respect. 

By him alone am I humbled. 

I am his enemy and not his wife. 


He forbids me to speak 

In my own native tongue ; 

And will not allow me to sign 

With my inherited coat of arms. 

Before him I may take no pride 

In my ancient name, 

Nor pray in my 
Cc. Sow 


ancestors’ eternal 


A religion not her own 
His unhappy wife is forced to adopt. 


He has sent into exile, into imprison- 
ment, 

All the truest and best of my ser- 
vants, 

And has given me over into persecu- 
tion 

T'o his slaves and spies. 

Shame, persecution, and slavery 

Are the wedding-gifts he brought to 
me, 

And is it I he forbids to murmur, 

And am I, suffering such a fate, 

'l'o hide it from every one, 

—I, a wife against my will ? 


The Countess Rostopchin’s verses had so much success, that, as 
we have said, they were honoured with a reply, which appeared i in 


the St. Petersburgh Northern Be e, August 28, 1843, Every one 


in Russia who takes an interest in literate ure is acquainted with 
- ae Baron’s Address to his Vassals,” and either possesses a copy 

f the poem, or knows where to procure it; but being in Moscow 
some time since, we were glad to find that it was not so easy to 
obtain “ The \ Tassal’s Answer to the Baron.” The re ply is, indeed, 
a strange specimen of brutality and sycophancy, and is, in all 
respects, worthy of the reputation enjoyed by the journal which 
published it. The editor of this newspaper, Boulgarin (with 
whom is associated Gretsch, the author of —— grammatical 
works, and of one of the replies to de Custine), has contrived, 
somehow or other, to get ‘a name introduced into a variety of 
French, English, and German books on Russia, and is usually 
de scribe d therein as one of the brightest ornaments of Russian 
literature. His own countrymen, howe ver, regard him as rather a 


smart journ: alist, but an utter disgrace to journalism. In the con- 


versation and writings of Russians, whatever differences they may 
express on other points, there is a wend rful uns nimity conce ming 
the editor of the Northern Bee. Persons of literary taste despise 
him for having depreciated the works of the greatest Russian 
poets, and for his affectation of a French style of composition. 
Mr. Herzen accuses him and his partner of having joimed the 
conspirators of 1825, and afterwards, 


Ww hen the insurrectionary 
movement had failed, of assassinating the compositor who had 
set up a revolutionary ‘plac ard they * prepered, and taking part 


against their former associates. M. e Gerebtzoff, absolutist as 
he i is, has too much self-respect to nt a word to say in favour of 
absolutism’s hired and unscrupulous advocate. Boulgarin, he tells 
us, in his History of Civilization in Russia, “is a journalist, and, 
above all, a feuilletoniste. In this career he has made himself so 
many enemies that, from Poushkin to the present day, no one has 


accorded him the least talent, and it has been thought mauvais genre 
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to say any good of ‘this Zoilus;’ it is thus that his detractors 
style ee, 6 ee es is extraordinary, and the most 
bitter criticisms, and even diatribes, directed against him person- 
ally, have had no effect upon him.” This “ Zoilus,” upon whom 


the most bitter criticisms and the most personal diatribes have no 
effect, was once dismissed by Poushkin in an émpromptu, of which 


the fallow ing is a free version. 
the Russian for * Bulgarian :” 


“ Boulgarin,” 


we must premise, is 


“ Be a Tartar, Pole, or Russian, 
Frenchman, Englishman, or Prussian, 
Spaniard, Portuguese, Hungarian, 

— Anything but base Bulgarian.” 


In fact, no one 


but a few tourists, 


who have chanced to get 


introduced to him in St. Petersburgh, without knowing anything 


about him, have had a word to say in favour of this man. 
is who, if he did not actually write the 


He it 


following verses, was, at 


all events, not ashamed to admit them into the journal which he 


edited. 


THE VASSAL’S 


We are chosen, Baron, by you 

To judge conscientiously 

Between yourself and your deceitful 
wife. 


If it please you we will speak, 

Her family we are all acquainted 
with, 

And we all know of her doings. 

She never was virtuous, 

And was unable to live at home ; 

And it does not astonish us now 


That the woman should talk inso- 


lently 


Il. 


They were three sisters when they 
lived 

Together in their own family. Then 
how many times 

They were sold under the hammer 

To empty lovers for an hour! 

With such a life is it astonishing 

That lawful marriage is not for them? 

What is a husband to them but a 
constant enemy ? 


To be free from the marriage tie is 
their ideal of liberty. 

Therefore it does not astonish us now 

That theempty woman should scream. 


rit. 
To the wild screams of the silly 
coquette 
You should not listen, Baron. 


Doubtless, he even gloried in their publication :-— 


REPLY TO THE BARON, 


You have other dutiful ones, 

And, without her, many wives. 

Put on your gauntlet of power, 
And pat her while she is quiet. 

But when she makes the least noise, 
nm * 

Then chastise the young person well, 
And it will not astonish any one 

If the woman is instantly silent. 


IV. 

Whether you are a slave or a com- 
panion, 

The question is not difficult to decide. 

You are a wife, if your husband 

You will obey and love > 

A slave if, again, injudiciously 

You throw yourself into the midst of 
tumult, 

1 ° 

Forgetting the lesson you have 
already received. 

Then chains are ready for you, 

And it will not astonish any one 

If the Baron should crush you. 


Vv. 


Unjustly and hypocritically 


You say that you were sold, 

But into the hands of the Baron not 
once alone 

You were given up by victory. 


War decided your fate, 
Remember now how many times 
You showed mercy to us ? 
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But, apparently, your strength did VII 
not last, 
Therefore it does not astonishanyone But it was not the wife who wrote 


That you should have lost credit. those verses, 
It was a poet in a cap who wrote 
Vie them. 
Now, who forbids you to chatter She has no small talent, 
In your own native tongue ? But, unfortunately, she has no sense, 
And who forbids you to pray It is not worth while to be angry 
In the temples of your ancestors ? with her, 


Nor even to talk to her, 


Noone, You chatter nonsense 
But simply to threaten her with the 


At the dictation of foreign writers, 


Your faithless friends. finger, 

Chatter; pray ; but keep quiet, And order her to return, 

And then it will not astonish anyone And it will not astonish any one 
If the Baron should pardon you. If the Baron should pardon her. 


The Countess Rostopchin sympathizes with Poland in her mis- 
fortunes, and, led away by her poetic enthusiasm, colours rather 
highly some of her charges against Russia, as in the lines,— 


“ A religion, not her own, 
His unhappy wife is forced to adopt.” 


And again, to some extent, in these, — 


“ Tle forbids me to speak 
In my own native tongue,” 

it being, however, quite true that Russian was at that time the 
oficial language of Russian Poland,* as the German is even now 
« 5 ,o . . ) be ante. 
of the Austrian and Prussian provinces. Poland, be it observed, 
has not said a word, and yet to the Countess’s indignant lines, 
privately circulated, the journalist of St. Petersburgh can only 
reply by publishing in his semi-official paper a collection of scan- 
dalous insults and outrages upon the Poles, who have not only not 

t i: aoe 
provoked them, but cannot possibly answer them, The savage 
plea that war decided the fate of Poland, and the equally bar- 
barous argument contained in the lings, 


“ Remember now how many times 
You showed mercy to us,” 


are, nevertheless, the only approximations to Justiheation that can 
be found in the poem. ‘The rest is made up entirely of calumnies 
and threats. The final stanza addressed to the Countess is worthy 
of the preceding ones. The Baron did order the “ poet in a cap” 
to return, and actually pardoned her; that is to say, he did not 
send her to Siberia; but, on the other hand, he would not allow 
her to travel any more in the direction of the West. 

If the Russians, at all events the reflecting portion of them, are 
nct insensible to the calamities of Poland, neither is it true that 


* Tn the Russian provinces of Poland, Polish, by a decree of the present 
Emperor, is now the official language. 
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they regard the unfortunate leaders of the insurrection of 1825 as 
vulgar cut-throat revolutionists, or that they look upon the horrors 
of Siberian exile as calmly and complacently as those English tra- 
vellers who are surprised to find that Russian political prisoners 
are not treated like galley-slaves.* Perhs ps the most popular of all 
the manuscript poems circulated secre tly in Russia is that written 
by Ryleieff, one of the leaders of the insurrection of 1825, on the 
subject of Voinaroffsky, an exile of the last century, who died in 
the country of the Yakouts. 


“Tn the country of snow-drifts and snow, on the banks of the broad 
Lena,” it commences, “are seen a dark row of wooden houses and the weoden 
doors of the cells. Around is a grove of pines rising from the deep snows, 
and the heads of lofty churches look down with pride upon the plain. In 
the distance murmurs the slumbering forest, the snowy plains shine white, 
and a range of flinty hills with fantastic summits extends. 

“ For ever harsh and wild is the grim aspect of these lands. The angry 
river roars, and storms abound, and often are the clouds black with thunder, 
No one visits this joyless country, the wide prison of the convicts ; dreading 
the winter which is continuous and cold. Monotonously pass the days with 
the wild* inhabitants of Yakoutsk. Only once or twice a year, with a 
crowd of worn-out prisoners, an escort of soldiers arrives; or from afar 
a caravan of Russian merchants will come to the forgotten town for 
the furs of Yakoutsk. hen all is life and bustle. People from all parts 
crowd tog rether. The Yakout, the Youkagir of the desert carrying his rich 
booty of skins, the Toungous of the woods with his long spear, and the 
stalwart Siberian Cossack. Then winter for an instant disappears, flies from 
the gloomy places, and through green valleys flows, bubbling over the peb- 
bles, the river Lena. Thus the sufferer in his cave beneath the earth, the 
prisoner almost dead with sorrow, is sometimes visited by a few minutes of 
soul-felt joy. Thus, by accident, into his gloomy soul an hour of comfort 
flies and brightens up the forehead of the convict. 

“ But who stealthily in the mist of early morning comes out from his 
house and walks along the steep bank, with a long rifle at his back, ina 
short caftan, a black fur hat, and a girdle round his waist, like an agile 
Cossack of the Dnieper arrayed in his garb of war? His look is restless and 
gloomy, in his features are bitterness and grief, and on his forehead are the 
signs of agitated thoughts, traced by a hand at enmity with fate. He 
stretches his hands towards the west, in his eyes a sudden light shines, and 
with an expression of insupportable anguish, and with great excitement, he 
exclaims :— 

“«O native land, O native fields, I shall never you see more; and you 
the coffins of my holy ancestors I, an exile, shall never embrace. In vain 
the bright flame burns within me. J cannot be of use in distant and igno- 
minious exile. I am destined to waste away in grief. O native land, O 
native fields, I shall never see you more; and you the coffins of my holy 
ancestors I, an exile, shall never embrace.’ 

“He finished, and by a hardly visible path turned towards the rude 
forest and disappeared in the thickness of the wood. 

“ Who this prisoner is no one knows. It is reported that long since he 
was brought into this land of exiles in a covered s7bitka. A smile is never 
seen on the face of the stranger, and his moustache and beard have now 
grown grey. He is notacriminal, See! the fatal mark is not upon him, 


* Which, according to the Poles and the democrats of England, France, 
and Germany, they are. 
* Rendered wild” is the correct translation of the Russian words. 
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which is a disgrace to human nature, and which is branded on the convicts 
forehead by the executioner. But his aspect is twice as terrible as that of ‘-£ 
the fierce heads which bear the brand. Ue is at rest, but what rest! It is he. 
like the calm on a gloomy day, which precedes the storm ; like the dead of ' 
night, when the moon is sleeping behind the clouds; and the fire of his 
eyes is like the light which flickers above a grave, He is always timid and 
silent and wanders about alone as if demented, and looks harshly upon 


every one.” wh 
At that time Miiller, the German savant, was living in Siberia, 3 
studying the country, ‘and collecting from the natives the stories . 
of Yermak, the robber, who conquered the territory for Russia. 2 
Once, when he was hunting a deer in the depths of a forest from wat 
which there appeared to be no issue, a shot was heard, and the Ty 
animal fell pierced with a bullet. The astonished Miiller looked wa 
around him and saw a strange =, which was that of Voinar- aa 


offsky. It was too late to show the German traveller the way to 
the town, and the exile invited him to pass the night in his hut. 
Here the savant is astonished to find his host, who has all the 
appearance of a wild Siberian huntsman, is a man of high culti- 
vation and great learning. Voinaroffsky tells him his story, and 
informs him that until then no one in the country, not even the a) 
governor, had heard his name. Miiller set off to St. Petersburgh, ae 
procures Voinaroffsky’s pardon, and returns with it to Yakoutsk. 
But it is too late. The exile is dead. 

This Voinaroffsky, who will be remembered by the readers of 
St. Simon as the accomplished lover of Aurora of Kénigsmark, 
was the nephew of Mazeppa, and joined him in his endeavour to 
liberate the Ukraine from the rule of Peter the Great. In 
Ryleieff’s poem it is clear that the Ukraine meant Russia and the 
rule of Peter despotism ; and Herr oe in his Reise um die 
Erde durch Sibirien, is disposed to see in Mazeppa Ryleieff and in 
Voinaroffsky Bestoujet!— Ryleieff’s intimate friend, political asso- 
ciate, and lite rary coadjutor. ry 

One evening when Herr Erman was making some astronomical ek 
observations in the midst of a group of natives, a voice from 
among the crowd pronounced these words in French; “ Vous plaira- nets 
t-il de me voir bien que je m’appelle Bestoujeff?” err Erman as 
replied by a Cossack proverb: “ It is for nee to remain in 


‘ their place—it is the duty of men to go forward to meet one 
be another.” This Bestouje ff, a lieutenant in the E ngineers, and the , 
4 son of one of the most distinguished generals in the Russian : 
army, had taken part in the insurrection of 1825, and, according p 
f to the mode of operation agreed on by the chiefs, had endea- ; 
fe voured to lead, not merely his own men, but a corps with which 
i he had no connection, and which be longed to a different arm of 
the service, against the ne wly-proclaimed emperor. In spite of 
: their officers, several regiments of infantry were carried away by 


the eloquence and the skilful misrepresentations of the enthusiastic 
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conspirator, who, while pretending to fight for Constantine, the 
rightful heir, was, in fact, combating for ‘the free Russia imagined 
by Pestel and Ryleieff. ‘After the failure of the audacious coup, 
Bestoujeff, still at liberty, either because he was unwilling not to 
share the fate of his associates in the plot or from utter de ‘spair, 
went to the palace and gave himself up to the guard, which hap- 
pened that evening to be commanded by one of his personal 
friends. The friend had no choice but to receive the proffered 
sword, and the insurgent leader was consigned to safe keeping in 
one of the rooms of the Winter-palace. In the middle of the 
night, as Bestoujeff himself told Herr Herman, the Emperor 
Nicolas, without escort or attendants of any kind, entered the 
apartment, and spoke to him in a tone of contemptuous reproach of 
the glory, the long services, and the devotion of his father, General 
Bestoujeff, and of the treachery of the son, who had disgraced so 
honourable a name. This interview made so deep an impression 
on the young officer that long afterwards, when Herr Herman 
met him in Siberia, he was unable to speak of it without visible 
emotion. In the meanwhile, Ryleieff, Bestoujeff’s dearest friend, 
like him an officer in the army, and like him a man of high 
literary culture and a distinguished poet, had, with the four other 
prime agents in the conspiracy, fallen by the hands of the 
executioner. The poems of Bestoujeff were, after a certain period 
of proscription, allowed to be reprinted under a pseudonym, but 
the works of Ryleieff were strictly forbidden, and their pub- 
lication has never been permitted since their author was con- 
demned, at the same time, to personal and to literary death—in 
spite of which his most important production, } ‘oinaroffsky, i is well 
known to all Russians who care for books, or who go into any 
kind of society. Independently of the intrinsic ueerit of this 
poem, it derives a peculiar interest from the fact that it was 
written only a few months before the insurrection, and that it 
foreshadows the fate both of Ryleieff himself and of his friend 
Bestoujeff. The enterprise of Ryleieff ended as disastrously 
as that of Mazeppa, the only difference being that Mazeppa had 
behaved treacherously to Peter and died miserably i in a paroxysm 
of madness, while Ryleieff, who betrayed no trust, and who sacri- 
ficed himself for liberty, and for what he believed to be the good 
of his country, perished on the scaffold. 

Doubtless there are plenty of Russians who think love of 
country consists in mute obedience and blind admiration, as there 
are numbers of Frenchmen of the Chauvin species who consider 
it patriotism to talk eternally about the first Napoleon and to 
gaze with rapture at the column of the Place Vendéme. Such 
men would disapprove of such poems as Voinaroffsky, and would 
condemn most strongly the conduct of those Russian exiles who 
supply their countrymen with secret printed literature from abroad. 
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From Nicolas Tourguéneff, who was in Paris when the revolt 
of 1825 broke out, and who, in spite of M. Nesselrode’s 
pressing solicitations, declined to return to Russia in order to 
answer for the part he had taken in the conspiracy, down to Mr. 
Alexander Herzen, the list of literary exiles, voluntary and in- 
voluntary, who have left Russia for England or France, and who 
have in some cases been obliged to leave France for England, is a 
long one. Of these exiles, the most celebrated, the most able, 
and the most active, is Mr. Herzen. This gentleman, like many 
of his fellow-countrymen, is a polyglot author. He has the 
true Russian gift—the gift of tongues. The late M. Tegoborski, 
when he was not drawing up reports for Government in Russian, 
wrote pamphlets on finance in German, or articles on “ Productive 
Forces” in French. M. Oulibicheff, independently of his musical 
criticisms in the mother-tongue, published a life of Mozart in 
German, and an essay in French on the three styles of Beethoven. 
Mr. Herzen goes a step further, and writes the four languages 
with equal facility and equal force. He edits the Severnoi Svesda 
(or Polar Star) in London, where he has also brought out My 
Exile. He produced Vom andern Ufer at Hamburgh, and pub- 
lished a certain number of copies of his work, Du Développement 
des Idées revolutionnaires en Russie, in Paris—where its sale was 
speedily prohibited. 

The most important of Mr. Herzen’s Russian publications, esti- 
mated by their influence in Russia, are certainly the volumes of 
his journal, The Polar Star, with its bi-weekly supplement, The 
Bell. In these, everything that takes place, and everything that 
does not, but ought to take place in Russia, is discussed ; and acts 
real or imaginary, which, under the régime of the censorship, it 
would be impossible to notice, are attacked, and their supposed 
authors branded with contempt. A Russian minister, or official, 
naturally cares but little what is thought of his doings in Pater- 
noster Row; but there is a secret communication between Pater- 
noster Row and St. Petersburgh, and everything that is written 
by Mr. Herzen in London is read by some two or three thousand 
of his fellow-countrymen, or rather purchased by two or three 
thousand, and read by tens of thousands. At present it is the 
fashion, in St. Petersburgh and Moscow, to receive Mr. Herzen’s 
Bell or Kolokol, and there is reason to believe that the Emperor is 
not averse to its circulation, though many of his ministers must 
detest it, and dread it; and it is a fact, that one of these had, on 
one occasion, sufficient influence to get it seized in the “ free city” 
of Frankfort. 

Mr. Herzen came to the determination of establishing himself 
in England, and “ erecting a battery here,” to use his own expres- 
sion, “from which to attack the evils of the Russian system,” 
under the following circumstances. He had already given some 
offence to the Rusaian Government, but was still in the habit of 
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contributing to the Russian reviews, and in the beginning of the 
year 1848 sent to one of those periodicals the first part of a tale, 
entitled “ Duty before Everything.” We have said that just then 
the censorship was unusually severe. Indeed there were two cen- 
sorships—the ordinary one, and another, which was composed of 
“generals, engineers, artillery officers, staff officers, garrison 
officers, and two monks, the whole under the immediate super- 
intendence of a Tartar Prince.” Although Mr. Herzen’s tale had 
been announced several times in the Review in which it was in- 
tended to appear, the military and ecclesiastical censors gave him 
to understand, that not only « Duty before Everything” could not 
be printed, but that the Government imprimatur would be refused 
to whatever its author might produce—“ even,” says Mr. Herzen, 
if I wrote of the advantages of a secret police and of absolutism ; 
or of the utility of serfdom, corporal punishments, and the recruit 
ing system.” “This decision,” he continues, “convinced me that 
it was no longer possible to hold a pen in Russia, and that authors 
had no course open to them but to write away from the country.” 
First, Mr. Herzen wrote in German, then in French, and it is 
only lately that he appears to have adopted the resolution of 
writing entirely in Russian, and exclusively for Russian readers. 
Of the effect of Mr. Herzen’s writings in Russia it is difficult 
for an Englishman to judge, but we imagine that, although they 
penetrate into the country, and are read to a considerable extent, 
the impossibility of disposing of them in public must have a marked 
effect in restricting the sale. We have heard, it is true, that of 
the first volume of his Polar Star, an octavo of several hundred 
pages, as many as three thousand copies have been sold; and 
whether these were purchased by Russians abroad or at home, the 
great majority of them must have found their way into Russia. We 
see, too, from the supplement to the Kolokol, that from 1855 to the 
present time, Mr. Herzen’s publishers have brought out twenty- 
four works in London in the Russian language ; we must conclude 
that there is a sale for them, or they would not continue to be 
produced, and we know that they are only bought by Russians. 
Still the nominal exclusion of Mr. Herzen’s productions from 
Russia must deprive them of a great deal of that publicity which 
is the very breath of journalistic publications. They cannot be 
introduced openly, cannot be read openly, and cannot be discussed 
openly. The Times, in England, enjoys its present enormous in- 
fluence not only because it is purchased daily by fifty or sixty 
thousand persons, and read by two or three ‘hundred thousand 
more, but also because its readers reproduce in their conversation, 
the opinions and arguments they have seen expressed in its articles. 
Insensibly they become agents for spreading its name, and circu- 
lating its ideas, and thus hundreds of thousands of persons are 
affected by the Zimes without even seeing it. It may be doubted 
whether Mr. Herzen’s influence would not be increased in Russia 
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if (assuming the Imperial Government to be willing) he would 
write in one of the native Reviews, and submit to the censorship 
as a man submits to other inconveniences, for the sake of some 
greater good. At present, Mr. Herzen has liberty to write what 
he likes, but he has not the privilege of addressing himself to 
whomsoever he pleases. Each number of the Contemporary, the 
Russian Messenger, National Annals, &c., costs only four times 
the price of the Kolokol (published fortnightly, at sixpence), and 
contains about forty times as much matter—and this in a 
country where paper is twice as dear as in England, and where 
compositors’ wages, already high, have doubled since the accession 
of the present Emperor. The sale, then, of the Reviews we have 
mentioned must be enormous as compared with that of the Kolokol, 
and the question is, whether, as Heine thought it best to say a 
part only of what he thought in the columns of the Al/gemeine 
Zeitung, rather than be reduced to the necessity (in his own words) 
of declaiming all in the limited sphere of a pot-house, it would 
not also be more advantageous for the opinions entertained by Mr. 
Herzen to be expressed with moderation in a recognized and 
widely-circulating organ, than to be announced in all their fulness 
by the medium of a journal which has a very limited number of 
readers, and which it must always be difficult to obtain? Mr. 
Herzen would have to abandon his system of gross personal attacks, 
which can seldom do any good, and which carry less weight, from 
the fact of their being made by a writer, who, living in a foreign 
land, can no more be called to account for his words than can the 
irresponsible ministers of despotism for their acts. During Nicolas’s 
reign, Mr. Herzen, not being allowed to publish in Russia, did 
well to print his works abroad. He was of opinion, in 1852, that 
soon “the only free spot in Europe would be the deck of a vessel 
starting for America;” in spite of which he has, as a matter of 
course, brought out whatever he has thought fit in this enslaved 
England of ours, including books and journals which have been 
strictly forbidden in France and Germany. Mr. Herzen, it is 
seen, has a curious notion of liberty. He considers that England 
is not free, and—still more extraordinary delusion—that America 
is. Decidedly he could publish in the United States his Bed/ or 
his Polar Star as long as he confined himself to apotheosizing the 
chief conspirators of 1825 (whose portraits adorn the cover of the 
latter publication), or to accusing, by name, the Ministers of the 
present Emperor of an intention to assassinate him; perhaps even 
he might be allowed to print his articles on the subject of serf- 
emancipation, but let him, in one of the southern States, say a 
word about the liberation of the American slaves, and he would, 
perhaps, find that the freest spot in America was “the deck of a 
vessel starting for England.” Mr. Herzen certainly takes an im- 
moderate advantage of the entire freedom accorded to all authors 
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in England. He writes, in fact, like one who is not accustomed 
to say what he pleases—like a freed man, a parvenu of liberty. 

Of Mr. Herzen’s English, French, and German works, which do 
not come under the head of secret literature, we need not speak 
in this article ; but we cannot help calling attention to a kind of 
contradiction which runs through all his writings, and of which 
we are sorry to say one side has been far more readily accepted 
in England and France than the other. Mr. Herzen will com- 
plain in one place that Europe knows less of Russia than Cesar 
before invading Gaul knew of the Gauls, will assure us (like 
the late Mr. O’Connell of the Irish) that the peasantry of Ruasia 
is the first in the world, will write enthusiastically about Russian 
poetry and the ardent aspirations of the studious youth of Mos- 
cow ; and in another will point, with something like satisfaction, to 
the peasants as habitual incendiaries, will exaggerate the number 
of proprietors murdered by their serfs, will represent the Emperor 
Nicolas as the destroyer of men he always assisted and honoured ; 
in short, will so effectually conceal all that is good, and bring so 
prominently forward, and even magnify all that is bad in Russia, 
that the reader feels inclined to thank Heaven he does know so 
little of the country, and says that, as Cesar only knew the Gauls 
when he had conquered them, so we wish to know nothing of the 
Russians until we are compelled to attack them. 

However, it must not be imagined that we look upon Mr. 
Herzen, led away as he has often been by his hatred of Nicolas 
and his Ministers, as anything but a sort of injudicious patriot. 
We regret for himself and for Russia that he does not abandon 
the publication of works which cannot possibly do good, and which 
tend to bring his country into contempt.* On the other hand, it 
must be said that that was indeed a bad system which would not 
allow a writer of Mr. Herzen’s ability and aims to remain in his 
native land. Fortunately a great deal of this has been already 
changed. ‘ Who, five years ago,” said this writer himself the 
other day, “ would have dared to think that the settled right of 
pene serfs supported by the stick at home and by the 

ayonet abroad would have been shaken? And who now dares 
to say that this will not be followed by the fall of the table of 
ranks, the secret police office, the arbitrary power of Ministers, 
and the Government, which is founded upon corporal punishment 
and the dread of superiors in office ? 


* It was bad taste, to say the least, to publish the Memoirs of Cathe- 
rine IT. (which is merely a book of gossip more or less scandalous), just when 
her great-grandson, the present Emperor, was introducing the important 
reform which Mr. Herzen has been advocating all his life. 


CIVILIZED AMERICA.* 


Tue appearance of four books of American travel during one 
season brings to our mind a remark we have had occasion to 
make on the causes of the want of interest which is often shown 
on this subject in England. The desire to travel, which most 
persons feel at some time or other, though unanimous enough as 
regards most European countries, is by no means so in respect to 
the United States. We should hardly think of inquiring whether 
a person would like to visit France, Italy, Germany, or Spain; at 
least we should have no doubt of the answer. But if America 
formed the subject of our inquiry, we should not be particularly 
surprised to meet with an answer in the negative. What is the 
reason of this? No doubt the Atlantic has a good deal to do 
with it, but against this we might set the convenience of not 
having to learn a foreign language ; and if these two can be held 
to balance each other, the apparent attractions of a trip to America 
ought to be not so much inferior to those which take us across 
the British Channel. How, then, is the difference of opinion to 
be accounted for? There is, unquestionably, a great deal of fine 
scenery in America; there are great facilities of locomotion, and 
there are all sorts of odd and amusing things to see, both in 
manners, character, and useful inventions. Still, we apprehend, 
the number of travellers in the United States remains limited by 
some other reasons than the expense and trouble. We can only 
explain the circumstance by supposing that, to many persons, 
America does not, after all, furnish the precise kind of gratifica- 
tion which they look for in travelling. The greater number of 
people travel to gratify their feelings for wonder or for beauty. 
They look for stirring action and adventure in their own persons, 
or they visit spots which call up associations, historical or ro- 
mantic, of a similar kind; or else they desire to satisfy their 
wsthetic emotions by the grand scenes of nature, or the lovely 
productions of art. But the scientific curiosity which leads a 
man to travel, in order to see an explanation of what he cannot 
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understand without actual observation, is comparatively rare, and 
the number of those who cross the seas to form a theory, whether 
about the formation of glaciers, or about the possibility of human 
happiness under a democratic government, must always be limited. 
But the attractions of the United States are, to a great extent, 
such as appeal only to the latter kind of tastes. Much of the 
scenery is, no doubt, splendid, and Niagara is, of course, incom- 
mensurable with any other object in the world. But the scenery 
—so far, at least, as European visitors know anything about it— 
must be quite inferior to that of Switzerland, and probably, also, 
to that of Italy and Spain. No doubt many beautiful spots may 
be found, and almost boundless admiration is expressed by some 
of the writers before us for the aspects of nature among the 
Alleghanies, on the Hudson, the St. Lawrence, and many other 
places. Still, there is no mountain in the Atlantic States more 
than 6000 feet high; and, magnificent as the physical features of 
the country undoubtedly are, they are usually on too large a scale 
for the eye to take in, at once, all the various features which give 
effect to a landscape, and which charm us in what may be called 
more manageable scenery. Judging from the works of American 
travellers, the proportion of really fine scenery to the whole extent 
of country is smaller than in those parts of Europe to which we 
have referred. A great part of American landscape astonishes 
rather than pleases. It is stupendous by its extent, but also 
monotonous and fatiguing. Interminable forests, and rolling 
prairies, though the one be hung with streamers of the most deli- 
cate moss, and the other enamelled with the most beautiful wild- 
flowers, pall upon the senses after a time; and after the mind has 
vainly endeavoured to image to itself their mathematical extent, 
or pictured, with equal vagueness, the meaning of a river 4000 
miles long, it falls back upon itself, from simple inability to take 
in the vastness of what it contemplates. What travellers appear 
to remark with most unanimity is, the wonderful engineering of 
some of the railways, which pass round precipices, and down 
zigzags, just like the Simplon or Splugen Roads, and with an 
always apparent, and sometimes real, risk to human life. 

The aspects of nature which are really characteristic, which oc- 
cupy the greatest space, and appear the oftenest in the accounts of 
all travellers, are, as we have said, great forests, great lakes, great 
plains, great swamps, and great rivers. But of what would be 
called, in Europe, romantic scenery, there seems to be a small 
allowance compared to the vast extent of the country, and the list 
of places which tourists usually think it worth while to visit for 
the sake of the scenery alone is proportionally limited. 

What people go to America for is to see a great experiment ;— 


in politics—in society and in the useful arts—-and those who like 


results and not processes had better stay in Europe. 
The Americans have to discover in how many years a vast 
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continent covered with a primeval forest can be turned into a 
flourishing and densely-peopled country, endowed with every in- 
vention of civilized life. People who like to observe the workings 
of a form of government such as has never been seen before, under 
circumstances presenting a clearer field for its operation than has 
ever existed, will find plenty to look at in the present, and plenty 
to speculate upon as regards the future. Those who do not 
habitually look to the present and the future, but only at the past 
—who distrust new experiments, and have little sympathy with 
mechanical progress—who like what is settled, unchanging, and 
united to older times by a filiation of innumerable links in all de- 
partments of knowledge and feeling, and who measure all things by 
the artificial standards of Kuropean society, will find so much in 
the United States to excite both dislike and contempt, that a visit 
to them can have scarcely any other result than to store up a variety 
of evil impressions, and deepen the insular pride which we are justly 
accused of cherishing. Travellers in America too often write as if 
they meant to convert the population of the United States to their 
views. They have some warrant for doing so, because the Ameri- 
cans are very sensitive to European, and particularly to English 
opinion. ‘That is, they are sensitive to the point of being angry, 
not to the point of discontinuing what we consider to be faults. 
Putting aside for the moment the great institution of slavery— 
which there is reason to believe that they cannot leave off quite so 
easily as is supposed—we do not hear that chewing tobacco and 
spittmg has suffered any diminution in the States; or that 
Northerners have become more tolerant to people of colour; or 
that there is more care taken on railroads, or a greater respect for 
human life generally, in consequence of the remarks of English 
travellers upon these subjects. It is much better to take them as 
what the Americans call “ fixed facts,” and having made one’s pro- 
test (just to show that one is not converted the wrong way) to be 
thenceforth silent on the subject—filling up the space hitherto 
devoted to these national peculiarities by observations on some- 
thing which may have escaped previous travellers. 

The fact is, most voyagers in America repeat the same thing 
over and over again. We are rather tired of hearing that the 
hotels are of enormous size—that you can have your clothes 
washed by steam—that the lake steamers are the most luxurious 
in the world—that the ladies dress in an exaggerated style of fashion 
—and that most persons eat in a tremendous hurry. Mrs. Trol- 
lope told us this ; so did Miss Martineau ; so did Colonel Hamilton ; 
so did Mr. Weld; so do the gentlemen and ladies whose volumes 
are before us. There is no reason to suppose that they have 
retarded the progress of a single morsel of canvass-back duck 
down the gullet of a single Yankee, or enabled a single Britisher 
to obtain a second helping of squab-owl or squash-pie, while a 


hungry Kentucky farmer was within arm’s length of either of those 
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delicacies. What really interests us is that which they tell us of 

political progress; of its influence on society; of the scientific 
and literary development of America; of the prospects awaiting 
an emigrant ; and of such useful matters as it would be well for 
us to adopt over here. We shall try to bring together some 
information on as many of these topics as we can find room for, 


from the volumes before us, which are of very various merit, but 


none of which are wholly destitute of something amusing or In- 


structive. Taking as a basis the largest and most considerable of 
them, we shall be able to see how far it is corroborated by the ex- 
perience of more speedy birds of passage. 


Mr. Grattan’s work is a valuable and important one. He was 
English Consul at Boston from 1839 to 1846, and the opportuni- 
ties which he enjoyed in that capacity of observing American life 
and character were improved by several excursions towards the 
South and the West. The time which has elapsed since his return 
home may seem, at first sight, likely to impair the value of his con- 
clusions in a country which changes so rapidly as America. The 
change, however, does not affect the questions with which Mr. 
Grattan is chiefly occupied. A work treating of the material 
prosperity of the United States would, doubtless, be out of 
date in much less than thirteen years; we should be afraid 
to calculate how many new cities have sprung up in that time— 


how many new railroads have been opened—how much territory 


annexed—how many new modifications of political parties have 


risen, flourished, and decayed. But the form of government has not 
changed, nor has the character of the people undergone any real 
alteration. What was true of both in 1846 is true now; and if 


we had any doubt on the subject it would be dispelled by 


observing that Mr. Grattan’s views coincide both with the remarks 


of much earlier writers and with those of the last year, and explain 

much that is obscure in both by going more into detail than is 

usually found compatible with the limits of a traveller’s sketch. 
Mr. Grattan appears to have commenced his book soon after 


his arrival, but he eventually found reason, as he candidly states, 


to modify many of his conclusions, and the greater part of his 
work is the fruit of subsequent reflection and study. As he has 
paid great attention to American affairs since his return to 
Europe, he may, in all essential particulars, be considered as 


“ posted up to the latest dates.” Civilized America is, on the 
whole, the most important contribution to our knowledge of the 
United States since the work of De Tocqueville, which, indeed, 
it is evident that Mr. Grattan has read with a conscientious 
desire to test it by the light of his own researches. Civilized 
America is rather desultory in plan, and would have gained 
by the adoption of a more symmetrical form,—by placing together 
all that relates to society, manners, and domestic life in one mass, 
and in another all that belongs to political and economical con- 
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siderations. But the “ pig-in-the-parlour ” form which the author’s 
speculations have assumed does not detract from their essential 


value, and is much better than the laborious completeness of Miss 


Martineau’s arrangement, which has always appeared to us to 
give a false air of exhaustiveness to what must of necessity be 
imperfect and fragmentary, however carefully compiled. “Mr. 
Grattan’s style is not so good as Miss Martineau’s, and he has 
not the moral fervour which attracts and sometimes misleads us 


in her writings. His tone and manner is that of a man of busi- 
ness and of the world, who is cool-headed in right of his age, 
and warm-hearted in right of his nation. Though he considers that 
he has seen the sea-serpent, we should not on that account dis- 
trust his judgment ; but there are one or two points occurring in 
his chapters on literature and philosophy (to which we shall draw 


attention further on) which induce us to accept his authority on 
things in general with more reserve than we should otherwise 
have thought necessary. 

On the whole, however, we like his book very much indeed, 
and, though we cannot expect that it will please the Americans 
themselves, we think that no one can read it without feeling that 
he has gained much clearer ideas about them. 

The second of the books on our list originally appeared in the 
form of letters to the Illustrated News, by a well-known writer, 
whose predilections are not likely to lead him to set down aught 
in malice against the country he has visited. Revised and aug- 
mented, it forms such an account as may be expected from a per- 
son of Dr. Mackay’s stamp and calibre of mind. We look for 
some shrewdness and common sense, combined with some of the 
defects of the popular author—too great a disposition to judge 
offhand and to look at everything from the London man’s point 


of view. We find all this, combined with a certain degree of 


self-complacency, and a very Scotch but unconscious conviction of 
the writer’s own importance to the world at large, evidenced b 

an affectedly-modest commemoration of the ovations with which 
his progress was greeted throughout the Union, and reproductions 
of some of the pieces d’occasion by which he repaid the applause 


of his admirers, but which scarcely bear transplanting from the 
soil where they were originally “raised.” We know, however, 
from the glowing pages of Belle Brittan, here, there, and every- 
where (a sort of she-own-correspondent at American watering- 
places), that Dr. Mackay was really greeted with a furore which 
might have turned much wiser heads than that of the author of 


the Lump of Gold, and that a succession of dinners with the 
male and flirtations with the female part of the population are not 
altogether unlikely to invest a gentleman with a pair of rose- 
coloured spectacles, And as these little ebullitions of vanity on 
Dr. Mackay’s part are entirely of a harmless character, we can 
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afford to overlook them in consideration of the vigour and vivacity 
shown in some of his chapters.* 


We cannot say much in favour of American Photographs. The 

’ F ’ ‘ > ue ‘ 4 
Misses Turnbull travelled five years in the United States, and the 
result of their observations are two widely-printed volumes, filled 
for the most part with an itinerary, to all appearance compiled 
from the guide-book, and containing a vast variety of particulars 
which are only interesting to persons actually on their travels. 
Hotels figure largely, and some pages are made out by transcribing 
their breakfast, dinner, and supper cartes. In vol. i. we find a 
dozen pages of close print, filled up by a reprint of the pro- 
gramme of the festive proceedings on a Fourth of July in Boston ; 
and, not content with giving us the order of the “ civic and floral 
processions,” the ‘ order of services in the Tremont temple,” the 
arrangements for the boat-race, &e., the writers actually set down 
no less than three pages of description of fireworks, expressed in all 
the hideous technical slang of the trade. Another entirely super- 
fluous “ photograph ” is that of the obsequies of Clay and Webster, 
which they happened to see, and of which they do not spare the 
reader a single item. Really it is very interesting to know the 
names of all the sixteen masonic lodges which followed the former 
statesman to the tomb, that “the order of the United Americans 
was well represented,” and that “the butchers were mounted on 
horseback in great numbers”! As a set-off to these absurdities, 
there are some parts which are tolerably well done; the description 
of the colours of the American forest in vol. i. ¢, 14, and the 
account of Lake George, and of the Dismal Swamp in vol. iL, 
really give us some idea of the scenes in question. There is a 
freshness about these and some other chapters which induces us to 
think that they have been copied from letters or journals written 
at the time, and that the putting together has been an affair of 


books. This conclusion is confirmed by the extremely confused 


state of the narrative, which skips about entirely without method, 
without giving us the least idea at what period during the five 
years any of the excursions were made. Of course, it is not in 
any way important to know this, but one likes something to hold 


* We must, however, protest against the grovs unfairness which Dr, 


Mackay shows on the subject of literature. In eulogizing’ American 
authors, as a body, far beyond their merits, he takes occasion to say, “ There 
is no other language spoken in Europe or America which has a living 
literature, wless it be the literature of the brothel, as in France, and that of 
metaphysics and theology, as in Germany.”—This is a piece of cockney 
spitefulness and ignorance, which the existence of such men as Victor 


Hugo, Lamartine, Sainte-Beuve, Villemain, De Tocqueville (only just dead), 
V. Cousin, Ernest Renan, and of the whole staff of the Revue des Deux Mondes, 


not to mention numerous able men of science, ought to have prevented, 
Dr. Mackay should be aware that Paul De Kock and Xavier De Montepin 


no more constitute the literature of France than Reynolds does the news- 
paper press of England. 
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on by, and as there are neither map, index, nor head-lines, and a 
most meagre table of contents, it is next to impossible to find any- 
thing when it has once been passed over; nor are we able to form 


any idea of how much of the States the authoresses really saw. 
Besides, scenery is all very well, but we should like to have heard 


a little more about the inhabitants. These ladies were, undoubtedly, 
quick and intelligent, whatever want of literary skill their book 
may show; they were received with much hospitality in various 
places, and must have had plenty of opportunities of forming a 
Judgment upon manners, feelings, temper, education, intellectual 
culture, and the other particulars which make up one’s idea of 
“civilization.” But of none of these things do they tell us a 
word. We must add that there are a few (amateur) lithographs 
quite below criticism ; and that in respect of printing and general 
finish, the book has had but scanty justice done to it by its 
publisher. As a record of a flying visit, we should have felt bound 
to praise its liveliness and spirit, and might have passed over its 
shortcomings with complete indulgence; but it is a very flimsy 
affair to be the fruit of five years’ stay in the country. 

First Impressions of the New World (also the work of a lady) 
is a much more substantial performance. The writer was in 
America during the months of September, October, and November 
of last year, and appears to have made exceedingly good use of 
her time. She did not visit any of the southern States, but went 
to most of the cities best worth seeing in the north, and as far 
west as Jefferson, the present limit in that direction of the railway 
system. She also saw as much of Lower Canada as usually falls 
to the lot of the tourist. From various indications, and the general 


tone and style of the book, the writer’s personal qualities emerge 
with some distinctness. We should conjecture her to be a well- 
educated, sensible, well-to-do Englishwoman, of the upper middle 
class, with some aristocratic connections ; pious and proper, but 
not too much of a saint ; fastidious, like one who has been used to 
. ‘ ” ans » i 

“have everything very nice at home,” but capable of . roughing 
it” without ill-humour; with a husband of the scientific-proies- 
sional kind, whose pursuits she shares enough to enable her to 
take an intelligent interest in the curiosities of machinery, and of 
remarkable public institutions; probably without any very high 
culture or unusual depth of feelmg, or of poetic sensibility, but 
with a healthy taste for nature, and a sound judgment on matters 
of every-day life. On the whole, a very good average specimen 
of the English lady, and such as we should, in preference, select 
as a sample of English society for American inspection. 

The remaining book on our list is, perhaps, the most amusing 


of all. It is a handsomely-printed large octavo volume, of more 
than five hundred pages, entirely devoted to the elucidation of 


American slang—political, social, and miscellaneous. It is drawn 
up in a very elaborate way, reminding one by its amusing copious- 
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ness and its air of high lexicography, of the works of Buttmann 
or Déderlein, rather than of any less-dignified prototypes. Great 
pains have been taken with it, and the meanings of all important 
words are supported by quotations from accredited writers—among 
whom the American Ballads of our old friend Bon Gualtier not 
unfrequently figure. It contains a copious selection of rather 
good American stories and jokes. 

To a political philosopher the working of the constitution of 
the United States will necessarily be the first object of considera- 
tion, and he will naturally estimate its success according to the 
degree in which it is calculated to promote the ends of Govern- 
ment in general. The light which Mr. Grattan’s observations 
throw upon this point is unusually ample, and we cannot do 
better by way of preface to his remarks than by quoting a passage 
from De Tocqueville’s famous work, which states the problem to be 
solved in a clearer way than we remember to have seen elsewhere. 
In comparing the respective advantages of democracy and of 
other forms of Government, he says :— 


“We must first understand what the purport of society and the aim of 
government is held to be. If it be your intention to confer a certain ele- 
vation on the human mind, and to teach it to regard the things of this 
world with generous feelings ; to inspire men with a scorn of mere temporal 
advantage ; to give birth to living convictions, and to keep alive the spirit 
of honourable devotedness ; if you hold it to be a good thing to refine the 
habits, to embellish the manners, to cultivate the arts of a nation, and to 
promote the love of poetry, of beauty, and of renown ; if you would con- 
stitute a people not unfitted to act with power upon all other nations: nor 
unprepared for those high enterprises, which, whatever be the result of its 
efforts, will leave a name for ever famous in time,—if you believe such to be 
the principal object of society, you must avoid the government of demo- 
cracy, which would be a very uncertain guide to the end you have in view. 

“But if you hold it to be expedient to divert the moral and intellectual 
activity of man to the production of comfort and to the acquirement of 
the necessaries of life ; if a clear understanding be more profitable to men 
than genius ; if your object be not to stimulate the virtues of heroism, but 
to create habits of peace ; if you had rather witness vices than crimes, and 
are content to meet with fewer noble deeds, provided offences be diminished 
in the same proportion ; if, instead of living in a brilliant state of society 
you are contented to have prosperity around you; if, in short, you are of 
opinion that the principal object of a government is not to confer the 
greatest possible share of power and of glory upon the body of the nation, 
but to ensure the greatest degree of enjoyment, and the least degree of 
misery to each of the individuals who compose it,—if such be your desires, 
you can have no surer means of satisfying them, than by equalizing the 
conditions of men, and establishing democratic institutions.” 


Almost everything that Mr. Grattan tells us of the practical 
working of the constitution and of its effect upon society bears 
out the above view. The first thing which struck him was the 
regularity and good management of the arrangements on board the 
steamer which took him from New York to Boston. Democratic 
equality seemed perfectly attained, and the only beings who re- 
ceived any deference were the ladies. All actions were performed 
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with military precision, and character seemed moulded into the 
monotony of machinery. The dress might be finer or coarser, but 
the cut and pattern were all alike: the tone of both sexes was 
commonplace, and the absence of all noise or vehemence gave the 
journey the aspect of a mere link in the transaction of business. 
No one appeared to be travelling for pleasure. The same senti- 
ment of equality seems to be carried into the more questionable 
transactions of life. We hear a good deal of American “ smart- 
ness,” which would go by a harder name in England, but this is 
confined to matters where the maxim of caveat emptor may be held 
to apply. Thus a Yankee will lay on a high price to his goods, 
drive an extremely hard bargain, and show a general illiberality in 
matters of business; but he will not cheat you in settling his 
accounts, or send in a bill a second time. In the latter case you 
are more at his mercy, and he forbears to take the advantage ; in 
the former, you are on the same footing, and must protect your- 
self. 

The American character is not by any means imposing in its 
individual aspect. One person is like another, and no one dares 
to think except with the majority. There is a total want of origi- 
nality in action and opinion. The routine of business, to which 
everything yields, forbids any variation from the usual customs of 
society even for the sake of greater enjoyment. At Nahant (the 
Boston watering-place) people continued to rise early and to go 
back to the city for their business, although they professedly came 
there for the bathing season, At Boston nobody could infringe 
on the conventional hours, or vary the monotony of the dull set- 
dinners which are occasionally exchanged, by anything more 
festive and genial. There are no small, impromptu, informal enter- 
tainments. People live, as a rule, in a rather primitive and un- 
comfortable way, which they only break through to give a few 
dinners or balls of extraordinary splendour. ‘To the former no 
one is asked who is unable to return the compliment, and thus 
there are but few young people, and the whole affair is prosy and 
tedious. To the balls people seem to go in order only to get their 
supper, which is not, as with us, an incentive to more dancing, but 
is the signal for the breaking-up of the party before twelve 
o’clock—the masculine portion of it having to be up in time for 
business, and yet unwilling to come early enough (as would be the 
case in Germany) to have any time for enjoyment. Mr. Grattan 
attempted to introduce a different and less formal style of amuse- 
ment, but his carpet dances and light suppers on the continental 
plan met with little encouragement and no imitation. 

The “ originality ” and “ go-a-headitiveness ” which unquestion- 
ably distinguish America as a nation, are attributed to the con- 
tagion of the crowd. What a man fears to do by himself, he will 
cheerfully undertake if he can obtain support. Hence associa- 
tion, in some form or other, is the great characteristic of the 
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people. Everything is effected on the joint-stock principle, and 
with a curious regard for classification which prevails nowhere to 
such an extent. Society seems to have its different departments for 
dulness and for humour. At one public dinner the speaking will 
be decorous and fluent, but quite uninteresting; at another, com- 
posed of university men, a fire of epigrams and good stories will be 
kept up all the evening; but the same individuals, if placed in a 
different circle, will subside to the general dead level of the rest of 
the company. “ No one ventures anything single-hand, not even 
a joke.” The same spirit of separation prevails in respect of age. 
There are grown-up peoples’ parties ; there are also parties for the 

oung to which no one over twenty is admissible. This classification 
ios sprung up in default of the gradations which exist elsewhere ; 
there is no rank, and the strata of society are vertical instead of 
horizontal. It must be contemplated in plan, not in section. This 
insignificance of the individual is the effect, and also the reacting 
cause, of the large amount of happiness which is enjoyed under 
the American constitution. There is a sacrifice of individual, for 
the sake of general, excellence. The greatest good of the greatest 
number is secured by the subordination of each to all. No one 
has much, but everyone has something. Nobody is very poor, 
and no one is enormously rich. Large fortunes are made, but 
they do not propagate themselves beyond a generation. Both 
public opinion and positive law are adverse to the “ founding of a 
family ;” there is no custom of primogeniture, and any attempt 
to ingraft really aristocratic habits or observances excites an 
amount of envy which is too powerful to be resisted. There is no 
opportunity for the long and silent growth of a privileged class, 
and the pretences which are made to exclusiveness in the society 
of some of the cities rest on a purely arbitrary foundation. In 
Mr. A.—one of the “F. F.,” or first families—the outsider can 
see no difference at all from Mr. B., who does not enjoy that dis- 
tinction. Both have made their fortunes in trade, both live 
exactly in the same way, and neither has any “illustration” to 
boast of among his progenitors. But in Boston, for instance, 
about a hundred and twenty people constitute themselves la créme 
de la créme, assemble in a place they call “ Almack’s,” and taboo 
vigorously every one who is not on their list. What is most sur- 
prising is, that these very people are obliged to submit to what 
would, in Europe, be considered the insufferable annoyance of 
having themselves biographized, and held up to public view in 
their exclusive capacity. In 1846 there was published 4 Ca- 
lendar of Wealth, Rank, and Fashion, giving an alphabetical 
enumeration of the “First Men,” with the utmost freedom of 
personal remark, and an estimate of the supposed fortune of each. 
People like these consider themselves the “aristocracy ;” but, as 
Mr. Grattan points out, they are deficient in all the essentials of 
an aristocracy. They have no real power, because they have, as a 
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rule, no great landed possessions, nor any political privileges 
beyond the rest of their fellow-citizens. They fancy that an 
aristocracy is constituted by titles, or, in default of these, by arro- 
gating to itself a peculiar social position. This is, manifestly, of 
no use if others refuse to recognize that position; and even if 
this is conceded, it has no element of permanence, for such a cir- 
cumstance as that of a fortune descending unimpaired through 
three generations is a thing quite unknown. In such a state of 
affairs there can be nothing like stability of social rank, nor that 
idea of a liberal descent, which, to use the language of Burke, 
“inspires a sense of habitual native dignity, and prevents that 
upstart insolence almost inevitably adhering to, and disgracing 
those who are the first acquirers of any distinction.” The son of 
a distinguished father is of no more account than any other man, 
and does not get, as in England, a better start in life from that 
circumstance. Such a preference would be thought to savour of 
nepotism. If he happens to be poor, he has to make his way 
from the bottom of the ladder, just like the merest terre filius. 
But if to come of a good stock be no advantage, to come of a bad 
one is, on the other hand, no detriment. The sins of the fathers 
are not visited on the children, a trait which Mr. Grattan is dis- 
posed to ascribe less to generous forbearance than to the want of 
appreciation of moral distinctions, 

The slave-owners of the Southern States have, it is sometimes 
said, a few of the material characteristics of an aristocracy; they 
have large landed possessions, and numerous dependents, and they 
do not engage in trade in the same sense as the New York mer- 
chant, but rather like some of our lordly coal-owners in England. 
But this is fallacious, for the dependents in question are slaves, 
which makes all the difference, and they lend their owner no 
moral support like the tenants of a great English proprietor. Nor 
does the so-called “aristocracy ” of either the North or the South 
possess any of the personal characteristics of an aristocracy— 
such as its patronage of literature, science, and art. No magnate 
sends an artist to study at Rome, or publishes a variorum edition 
of Dante at his own expense, as Lord Vernon has just done. In 
the South there is luxury and some refinement, but nothing of 
the cosmopolitan tone which really privileged classes come to 
assume. In the North there is too great a subserviency to public 
opinion for the “ first families” to prove their claims by anything 
more than an attempt to outstrip their less fortunate and less ex- 
clusive fellow-citizens in the very points in which the latter re- 
semble them. The difference is one of degree, not of kind. In 
all countries where an aristocracy really exists, no foreigner mixes 
with it without perceiving the difference between it and other 
classes of the community. But to Mr. Grattan, the so-called 
élite, and the rest of the class from which they vainly desire to be 
distinguished, seemed precisely similar. 
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Are there, then, no such beings as American gentlemen, in our 
sense of the word? There are; but they do not form part of 
the public. Like Wordsworth’s ideal beauty, they “ dwell in 
deep retreats, whose veil is unremoved” by the casual observer ; 
they consist of persons who have imbibed European ideas, with- 
out having sufficient opportunity of propagating them ; they want 
the power of combination, without which nothing can be effected 
in America; and they exert no appreciable influence on society 
at large. But there is another class, with even less claim to dis- 
tinction than the last mentioned, who grumble at the social 
thraldom they profess to feel. They consist of men of inherited 
fortune without any profession, who consciously or unconsciously 
hanker after privileges which the circumstances of the country do 
not and cannot permit. They neglect, with a morbid dissatisfac- 
tion, the reasonable enjoyments which their wealth would procure, 
and yearn after the titles and honours by which they have been 
dazzled in a hasty visit to Europe. It is from this class that the 
representations in many popular American and English novels 
appear to be drawn, of beings endowed with fabulous wealth, and 
moving in an atmosphere of epicurean luxury; who seem cursed 
with all sorts of longings for the cihittalaalle, and destined to 
make themselves, and all connected with them, thoroughly miser- 
able. Stangrave, in Mr. Kingsley’s Two Years Ago, is a specimen 
of the breed. 

Readers of De Tocqueville may remember that he has some 
profound and interesting remarks on the inherent defects peculiar 
to different political constitutions. Each form of government, he 
says, has its own canker-worm, and the genius of the legislator is 
shown in eluding its attacks. Bad laws are of less consequence than 
is supposed, unless they happen to fall in with this peculiar weak- 
ness. Thus, in an absolute monarchy, the danger to be guarded 
against is, the over-extension of the prerogative of the Crown ; 
and a law which tends to encourage this is a radically bad law, 
even if it has no immediate ill effects. In a democracy, the 
people always tend to absorb all power in itself, and a law which 
accelerates this progress is ipso facto vicious. The founders of the 
American Constitution clearly saw this danger, and attempted to 
guard against it, by establishing the President as a sort of drag 
upon the wheel. He was to be to the popular feeling what, ac- 
cording to some philosophers, the opposition of parents and 
guardians is to a love affair—a wholesome method of testing 
the strength of the wishes they oppose. The President was to 
have a veto, rendering him capable of resisting the popular voice 
to a certain extent, but not making him entirely independent of 
it; so that he might check the caprices of the majority, and still 
yield to its permanent determinations. Unfortunately, however, 
they made the President re-eligible ; and this neutralized all his 
value. If he had not been so, he would have been no less re- 
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sponsible to the people, but he would have been under no tempta- 
tion to court its favour; but, as it is, he becomes a mere tool in 
the hands of the majority, to whose idlest cravings he is obliged 
to pander, in the hope of bribing his party to renewed support. 

These views are in every way confirmed by Mr. Grattan’s ac- 
count of the practical working of the system. He shows that 
the President is never independent, not even for a single day. 
His whole tenure of office is devoted to electioneering purposes ; 
and as these cannot be carried on without assistance, he imevitably 
becomes the head of a party. He cannot afford to be magnani- 
mous to his opponents; and even if he should resist, on his own 
account, the temptation of trying to retain his income and station 
for another term, his party consider him pledged to recompense 
them for having placed him where he is. The immense patronage 
which fills his hands ties them, and his life is one long levée of 
expectant place-hunters. 


“The ante-chambers of the President,” says Dr. Mackay, “are daily 
thronged with solicitants—with men who think they helped to make the 
President, and who are consequently of opinion that the President should help 
to make them. I thought, when presented to Mr. Buchanan, that he seemed 
relieved to find that I was an Englishman, and had nothing to ask him for 


—no little place for self, or cousin, or friend, or son, for which to beg his all- 
powerful patronage.” 


The only plausible ground for the system of re-election is “that 
it may possibly inspire the President with a hope of carrying out 
undertakings for the public good ;” but this is hardly sufficient as 
a set-off against the manifest evils which attend on the practice. 
Mr. Grattan’s remarks will no doubt be very ill received in the 
United States, and the tone of the earlier part of his book, with- 
out being positively ill-natured, is certainly rather depreciatory of 
the institutions he is describing. But Dr. Mackay, who cannot 
be accused of any prejudices against America, entirely confirms 
all he says on the above point, and even states it much more 
strongly. We had marked for quotation a very clear and well- 
written passage on the way in which power, disintegrated through 
the chaotic tyranny of the mass, is perforce consolidated by the 
jurisdiction of a party; but we must be content to refer to the 
whole of Dr. Mackay’s chapter (vol. ii. p. 9) on “ Party Tyranny” 
as full of sound thought and observation on the subject. 

The Judicial system partakes of the evils which flow from the 
rapid changes in the official body. Judges are too political, and 
too apt to interpret the constitution instead of expounding the 
law. Each State has the power of making its own laws, subject 
to revision by the Supreme Court of the United States, and this 
system causes a great deal of uncertainty, which gives an opening 
for juries to form their own opinions and disregard the charge of 
the judge. Nor is it possible for a judge to feel really independent 
whose value is estimated entirely by a money standard, whose 
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salary is cut down to the lowest possible point, and whose seat is 
dependent in many cases on an annual vote of the Legislature. 
When a judge does not give satisfaction, they do not impeach 
him, which would be too troublesome a process: they simply re- 
duce his income till he quits the field. 


Civilized America. 


“ Judges often descend from the bench to practise again at the bar, to fill 
the office of clerk in the very court over which they have presided, to be- 
come collectors or postmasters, or even to accept situations in factories or on 
railroads, or other such employments ; all such changes tending to degrade 
in public estimation the solemn character of the judgment-seat, and to 
create contempt for its incumbents.” 


The judges of the Supreme Court of the United States are the 
only ones who hold office for life, but their incomes are not very 
high. The chief justice has only £1000 a year. Nor is the 
intellectual character of the bar such as to raise the law in public 
estimation. The men are clever enough, but circumstances are 
against them. They are very numerous, and there is no country 
where a knowledge of law is so widely diffused. But there is 
little demand for that profound study which is common in England, 
for there are no complicated matters of real property and equity 
practice to exercise the barrister’s ingenuity and sharpen his intel- 
lect ; a complaint which, as Mr. Grattan puts it, reminds us a little 
(considering what the popular feeling about Chancery is) of the old 
Irish nurse who refused to admit the aristocratic pretensions of 
certain parvenus in the neighbourhood, even when gout had ap- 
peared in the family: maintaining that it “could not be the real 
old gout.” What is meant is, that the absence of the complica- 
tions depending on entails and the like, and of great law-suits 
between Crown and people, in which important constitutional prin- 
ciples might be involved, while a fortunate thing for the American 
people, is a deteriorating one for American lawyers. They are like 
medical men turned into a district where nobody ever has any 
worse ailment than a cold, and obliged to degrade their diploma 
by the acceptance of five-shilling fees; the resemblance being 
completed by the fact that the American lawyer is both barrister 
and attorney, and has to do all the dirty as well as the clean work 
in getting up a case. 

All travellers confess that America is full of anomalies, and one 
of the most striking of these is the entire submission which is 
shown in some cases to public opinion, compared with the frequent 
resistance that is made to law. In everything that relates to 
society individuals are powerless; but society and law are some- 
times opposed, and it is possible to invoke the assistance of the 
former against the latter. Instances of this, from criminal trials 
which have become notorious, even on our side of the Atlantic, will 
readily occur, If the feeling of the country is opposed to a ver- 
dict, no jury will find one, and what would seem to an unpre- 
judiced observer the plainest dictates of justice, are set at nought 
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in favour of some sentiment which the reverse decision is thought 
to vindicate. The same spirit may be noticed in other places besides 
the courts of justice. Of two events, which the writer of First 
Impressions, &c., found occupying the attention of all New York 
on her arrival, one was the burning of the Quarantine Establish- 
ment on Staten Island, by a mob “comprising many of the in- 
fluential inhabitants of the place,” who “had been for months 
boasting of their intention to destroy the obnoxious buildings.” 
If the residents in Piccadilly were to threaten even the Illuminated 
Indicator, Sir Richard Mayne would feel it his duty to protect it 
by as efficient a force of police constables as if it were the finest 
statue (heaven save the mark!) in the metropolis. We do not 
learn that any similar precautions were taken in the Empire City. 
Dr. Mackay, in his third chapter, describes a night scene in 
Broadway, where a mob, furnished with torches, fireworks, &c., 
had assembled to hear the Mayor defend himself against a series 
of gross libels on his character, and calls our attention to the fact 
that no harm comes of such saturnalia, though repeated night 
after night all over the town. “ But,” he goes on to remark,— 


“With all this respect for property—if these midnight and torchlight 
meetings of an excited multitude in one of the richest streets in the world 
prove, as they seem to do, the inherent peaceableness and respect for law of 
citizens—New York is not a city where either life or property is very secure. 
The daily journals teem with accounts of murder, robbery, and outrage ; 
and this morning one of the most influential papers asserts in its inost pro- 
minent leading article, that during the past three years New York has been 
sinking in the scale of public respectability ; that citizens resort to the ex- 
pedients of border life, and assume the habits of a semi-barbarous society, 
for the preservation of their property and the safety of their persons ; that 
ladies are stopped and robbed in the broad light of day ; that murderous 
affrays take place with practical impunity to the perpetrators within reach 
of the public offices and under the very eye of the chief magistrate of the 
city; and that decent people go about their daily business armed as if an 
enemy lurked in every lane and gateway of the streets. 

“ This, it is to be hoped, is an exaggeration, in the interest of the rival 
candidate for the office of mayor ; but there can, unfortunately, be no doubt 
that the police of New York is not equal to its duties, and that robberies, 
accompanied with violence and murder, are of more frequent occurrence 
here than in any other city in the world of the same size and population. 
Whether the citizens of New York relish the prospect or not, they will have, 
ere many years, to increase their taxes and their police force, and regulate it 
more swimguntly, and by some more efficacious mode than by universal suf- 
frage, and by the votes of the very “rowdies” and blackguards they wish 
to repress, if they will not resort, in the last extremity of desperation, to 
the Californian substitution of a vigilance committee.” 


The “ Mohocks,” as they would have been called in the last 
century in England, appear to flourish and abound in America, 
and they there enjoy great political importance. They go by the 
general name of “ rowdies,” but they have different names in dif- 
ferent cities :— 
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“In New York there are ‘ Bowery boys,’ ‘ Spiggots, ‘ High-binders,’ and 
d 


‘Rowdies.’ The last word has already reached England, and threatens to 


become naturalized. In Washington they have ‘ Swipers ;’ in Philadelphia 
‘Dead Rabbits ;” and in Baltimore ‘ Plug-uglies,’ ‘ Rosebuds,’ and ‘ Blood- 
tubs. In the New England States, where the municipal government is 

enerally far more settled, and where a volunteer fire service is not the rule, 
But the exception, these Ishmaels are not to be found, and the order and 
regularity approach to, or equal that of the streets of London, where a 
‘ Plug-ugly,’ a ‘Dead Rabbit,’ or a ‘Blood-tub,’ would stand no chance 
against the police.” 


How, it may be asked, are all these facts to be reconciled with 
the “ military subordination ” which Mr. Grattan tells us is so re- 
markable in all social matters, and the talent for organization 
which Americans show on all occasions when multitudes are 
brought together? One would expect that in a city so infested 
by “rowdies” disorder of all kinds would be rife; that any 
mishap would be remedied with the utmost difficulty, and that 
universal confusion would follow, as a matter of course, upon the 
occurrence of accidents. This, however, is by no means the case. 
The fire companies are, probably, the most efficient institutions in 
New York ; they are all composed of volunteers, who keep up the 
engine and its establishment at their own expense, and their 
members are, to a great extent, identical with the “ rowdies” of 
whom we have been speaking. Such a state of things seems ano- 
malous enough, but Englishmen themselves may be reminded that 
they present a phenomenon of an analogous, though entirely con- 
verse character. We have all the respect for constituted authority 
which the Americans want, and none of their talent for organiza- 
tion. We should never allow anything like Lynch law or mob- 
government—though certainly, when we think of the Sunday riots 
in Hyde Park, we have not much right to boast—but, on the other 
hand, we have even less chance of subduing the independence of 
the English individual character sufficiently to establish any regu- 
lation, however desirable, which is not a matter of positive law, 
and capable of being enforced by the infliction of punishment. 
Nobody among us thinks it worth while to do a thing even for the 
general convenience, unless he can be certain that every one else 
will do the same, and as this certainty can never be acquired, the 
thing is not done at all. Imagine the absurdity of any one who 
should try to manage any public celebration here with the same 
amount of good order which is instinctively observed in America ; 
who should try to make people punctual where they could possibly 
avoid it, or exercise that amount of mutual forbearance which, at 
a Kirmess in Germany, obliges the waltzers to “take the floor” in 
batches, so that each may have his turn without crowding, or in 
France forms the crowd before a theatre into a queue. Without 
attempting just now to explain our own peculiarities, it may be 
said, as regards America, that both the disorderliness and the 
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organization are probably attributable to the same cause—the 
sentiment of popular sovereignty. Where law itself is but the 
expression of the people’s will, and has never had any other 
origin, it is naturally felt that that which makes can abrogate or 
suspend at pleasure. There is a jealousy on the part of the 
democracy of all encroachments on their power, even by the 
authorities they themselves have set up. They will do right, but 
it must be of their own accord. They are something like those 
persons whom we meet with in private life who have a friend or 
an institution which is their pet subject of abuse, but which they 
defend acrimoniously if any one else attacks it. Moreover, the 
temperament which leads Americans to the above results appears 
to be closely connected with the feeling of individual insignificance 
and collective strength to which Mr. Grattan has already drawn 
our attention. Each will give up the greater part of his own 
influence or importance to the common stock, but when he has 
done so he feels that that common stock should be irresistible, 
whether it is a whole nation or merely a public meeting. He 
compounds for being able to do nothing alone by being able to do 
everything in combination. It is evident that a temper like this 
will present some curious problems, and it is not the least merit 
of Mr. Grattan’s work that it affords us the means of arriving at 
an approximate solution of them. 

Of the material prosperity of America there is, perhaps, nothing 
very new to be said. Dr. Mackay, in giving the nation full credit 
for it, expresses his belief that it would never have existed without 
steam, and that they showed no signs of development in this way 
before its introduction. There is, too, a good deal in the fact, which 
has been less generally noticed, of their having a complete tabula 
rasa to begin with. For a person who wishes to have all his 
belongings in the most complete and convenient order nothing is 
so perplexing and annoying as the presence of a quantity of old 
stores which are just too good to destroy and do stanlie serve 
their purpose, but which stand no sort of comparisons with new 
and improved fashions. When a lady goes up stairs some evening 
after dinner, and finds that a member of the “ dancing-school” 
has effected an entrance and cleared off every article of clothing 
she possesses, it is, no doubt, very aggravating, but if her position 
is not such as to make the loss a serious matter, Medio de fonte 
dolorum surgit ameni aliquid, there is still a grain of consolation, 
for she will be able to have all the new patterns, and all at once. 
Probably there are some people who would not be very sorry to 
find that an inconvenient old house which they have not strength 
of mind enough to pull down had been burnt to the ground, so 
as to enable them to give Mr. Scott or Sir Charles Barry a com- 
mission for a structure embracing the latest novelties in fireproof 
floors and Gothic oriels. The American nation has long been in 
a position very much of this sort. With a clear field before it 
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and the mistakes of other nations to profit by, it is not wonderful 
that all the appliances of material convenience and luxury are of 
the most complete and ingenious kind. Where population in- 
ereases slowly, and there is an infinity of old things to be used 
up, there is less encouragement both to inventors and manu- 
facturers. If a man wishes to bring out a new kind of domestic 
invention in England he naturally hesitates, because he knows that 
everybody has something which serves the purpose already, and 
it must be doubtful whether they can be induced to put it in the 
lumber-closet for the sake of adopting his. But if there are half- 
a-dozen new cities rising like exhalations all round, and filling, as 
fast as they rise, with people who have everything yet to purchase, 
he knows that a market will not be wanting. If we had all our 
railways to make over again how differently we should plan them! 
If we had to build London afresh we should not be so ready to 
reject Sir Christopher Wren’s plan for laying it out. We should 
have everything handsome, convenient, and mathematically 
straight, not left to grow up fortuitously upon its original narrow 
foundations. And the American cities, houses, waterworks, rail- 
ways, and many other matters, have simply reaped the benefit of 
this unimpeded freedom of application.— 

“ Whether regarded with reference to the system on which it is founded, 
or the plan on which it is carried out, education,” says Mr. Grattan (vol. ii. 

. 372), “is decidedly the strongest point in the social condition of America. 

he State which, whether wisely or the contrary, rejected an alliance with 


the Church in any shape, has completely identified itself with public in- 
struction in all its forms.” 


We may remark that this system would seem to carry out to a 
great extent, and at the same time to fest, the idea of a Church 
entertained by Coleridge, who considered it to be, not necessarily 
a religious body, but certainly an educational one; to be the 
“ clerisy,” or learned class, to whom is entrusted the maintenance 
of civilization, both by watching over the “ fountain heads of the 
humanities,” and by spreading instruction through the length and 
breadth of the land. Not that America has proceeded on any 
such grounds. The fact on which her system is based is, that 
“the theory of the Government being founded on the intelligence 
of the moor fy a wise education is necessary to its existence; and 
that the great question for national consideration is the best mode 
of disseminating intelligence and virtue among the people.” When, 
however, it is said that America’s strong point is education, it 
must be remembered that breadth and not depth is meant. Almost 
every native-born American can read, write, and cipher; and the 
general diffusion of rudimentary instruction may well put Eng- 
land to the blush ; but what are called here “ highly-accomplished 
scholars” are exceedingly rare. What is given appears to be a 
plain, sound, commercial education ; there is little or no demand 
for classical learning, and the manner in which this is studied, 
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when it is studied at all, may be seen from the editions of the 
classics which are most popular in American universities. They 
have no pretensions to textual criticism, are almost entirely based 
on the researches of German or English writers, and confine them- 
selves to ready and full explanation of difficulties in construing. 
The tendency to system and organization, to which so much refer- 
ence has already been made, is nowhere more conspicuously shown 
than in the way in which American compilers appropriate and 
utilize what they derive from European sources. They are not 
very discriminating, but they are full, not to say prolix; and when 
you wish for information you are certain to be able to find it if 
there is any to be had on the subject. As an instance of this 
spirit we may refer to Allibone’s Dictionary of English and 
American Authors,* and to the fact that an American has actu- 
ally compiled an index to the whole mass of periodical review lite- 
rature ; a stupendous undertaking which deserves our gratitude, 
especially as we feel that it would never have been done in this 
country. 

It is, we are told, a mistake to suppose that high scholastic 
accomplishments are in themselves any bar to the attamment of 
distinction in public life in America; but assuredly they are no 
recommendation, unless accompanied with business talents. They 
cause no distrust and confer no prestige. This neglect of the 
higher and deeper branches of education ; of all branches, in fact, 
which have no direct bearing upon practical life, is inevitable in a 
country circumstanced as America now is and will be for very many 
years to come. With a continent abounding in natural resources, 
and a constantly-increasing population, the first objects of atten- 
tion must necessarily be commercial, because the most quickly- 
growing demand is for the primary necessities of mankind, and 
these nothing but commerce can satisfy. The pioneers of civiliza- 
tion must work with rough tools, and it is vain to expect that 
the roots of dead languages can spring up in a soil which has~ 
only just been cleared from the primeval forest. Wealth must 
have time to soak in before it can produce that efflorescence of cul- 
ture which old and settled countries enjoy. When there is no 
more wilderness to subdue, and both consumer and producer pause 
from their labours in the midst of a dense and rich population,— 
when the Atlantic seaboard is one long line of monster hotels, and 
the Rocky Mountains are as common and familiar as Bunker’s 
Hill; when spirit-rapping shall have gone out of fashion and 


* A most painstaking and useful book, comprising as it does criticisms 
from, and references to, the most approved sources on all the names of 
which it treats. The author has apparently turned over every review and 
popular literary history ever published, and has laid them all under very 
judicious contribution. Where he attempts to pass judgment from his own 
resources he is less trustworthy, and gives far too much space to very 
insignificant writers. 
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and the mistakes of other nations to profit by, it is not wonderful 
that all the appliances of material convenience and luxury are of 
the most complete and ingenious kind. Where population in- 
creases slowly, and there is an infinity of old things to be used 


up, there is less encouragement both to inventors and manu- 
facturers. If a man wishes to bring out a new kind of domestic 
invention in England he naturally hesitates, because he knows that 
everybody has something which serves the purpose already, and 
it must be doubtful whether they can be induced to put it in the 


lumber-closet for the sake of adopting his. But if there are half- 


a-dozen new cities rising like exhalations all round, and filling, as 
fast as they rise, with people who have everything yet to purchase, 
he knows that a market will not be wanting. If we had all our 
railways to make over again how differently we should plan them! 
If we had to build London afresh we should not be so ready to 


reject Sir Christopher Wren’s plan for laying it out. We should 
have everything handsome, convenient, and mathematically 
straight, not left to grow up fortuitously upon its original narrow 
foundations. And the American cities, houses, waterworks, rail- 
ways, and many other matters, have simply reaped the benefit of 


this unimpeded freedom of application,— 


“ Whether regarded with reference to the system on which it is founded, 
or the plan on which it is carried out, education,” says Mr. Grattan (vol. ii. 
». 372), “is decidedly the strongest point in the social condition of America. 

he State which, whether wisely or the contrary, rejected an alliance with 
the Church in any shape, has completely identified itself with public in- 
struction in all its forms.” 


We may remark that this system would seem to carry out to a 
great extent, and at the same time to fest, the idea of a Church 
entertained by Coleridge, who considered it to be, not necessarily 
a religious body, but certainly an educational one; to be the 
“clerisy,” or learned class, to whom is entrusted the maintenance 


of civilization, both by watching over the “fountain heads of the 
humanities,” ond by spreading instruction through the length and 
breadth of the land. Not that America has proceeded on any 
such grounds. The fact on which her system is based is, that 
** the theory of the Government being founded on the intelligence 
of the people, a wise education is necessary to its existence; and 
that the great question for national consideration is the best mode 
of disseminating intelligence and virtue among the people.”’” When, 
however, it is said that America’s strong point is education, it 
must be remembered that breadth and not depth is meant. Almost 
every native-born American can read, write, and cipher; and the 
general diffusion of rudimentary instruction may well put Eng- 
land to the blush ; but what are called here “ highly-accomplished 
scholars” are exceedingly rare. What is given appears to be a 
plain, sound, commercial education ; there is little or no demand 
for classical learning, and the manner in which this is studied, 
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when it is studied at all, may be seen from the editions of the 
classics which are most popular in American universities. They 
have no pretensions to textual criticism, are almost entirely base d 


on the researches of German or English writers, and confine them- 


selves to ready and full explanation of difficulties in construing 
The tendency to system and organization, to which so much refer- 
ence has already been made, is nowhere more conspicuously shown 
than in the way in which American compilers appropriate and 
utilize what they derive from European sources. They are not 


very discriminating, but they are full, not to say prolix ; and when 


you wish for ‘afereaation you are certain to be able to find it if 
there is any to be had on the subject. As an instance of this 
spirit we may refer to Allibone’s Dictionary of English and 
American Authors,* and to the fact that an American has actu- 


ally compiled an index to the whole mass of periodical review lite- 


rature; a stupendous undertaking which deserves our gratitude, 
especially as we feel that it would never have been done i in this 
country. 

It is, we are told, a mistake to suppose that high scholastic 
accomplishments are in themselves any bar to the attainment of 
distinction in public life in America; but assuredly they are no 


recommendation, unless accompanied with business talents. They 
cause no distrust and confer no prestige. This neglect of the 
higher and deeper branches of education ; of all branches, in fact, 
which have no direct bearing upon practical life, is inevitable in a 
country circumstanced as America now is and will be for very many 


years to come. With a continent abounding in natural resources, 


and a constantly-increasing population, the first objects of atten- 
tion must nece ssarily be commercial, because the most quickly- 
growing demand is for the primary necessities of mankind, and 
these nothing but commerce can satisfy. The pioneers of civiliza- 


tion must work with rough tools, and it is vain to expect that 


the roots of dead languages can spring up in a soil which has 


only just been cleared from the primeval forest. Wealth must 
have time to soak in before it can produce that efflorescence of cul- 
ture which old and settled countries enjoy. When there is no 
more wilderness to subdue, and both consumer and producer pause 


frown their labours in the midst of a dense and rich population, — 


when the Atlantic seaboard is one long line of monster hotels, and 


the Rocky Mountains are as common and familiar as Bunker’s 
Hill; when spirit-rapping shall have gone out of fashion and 


* A most painstaking and useful book, comprising as it does criticisms 
from, and references to, the most approved sources on all the names of 
which it treats. The author has apparently turned over every review and 

popular literary history ever published, and has laid them all under very 
= icious contribution. Where he attempts to pass judgment from his own 
resources he is less trustworthy, and gives far too much space to very 
insignificant writers. 
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novels after Stowe and Hawthorne have begun to pall upon the 
national mind; then, perhaps, and not till then, a solid education, 
after the European fashion, may come to be an article in usual 
demand, At present its absence, though inevitable, is decidedly 


detrimental, The authoress of First Impressions, who thinks (see 


her Preface) “ that travellers in general have scarcely done justice 


to our good brothers in America,” seems certainly to miss the 
senatorius decor of an Etonian education :— 


“The sciences take greatly the lead over the classics. When we re- 
marked to Professor Silliman how great the proportion of scientific pro- 
fessors seemed to be, he said the practical education which was given in 
this country rendered this more necessary than in England, where men 
have more time and leisure for literary pursuits. This is no doubt the case, 
and in this country the devotion of every one’s time and talents to money- 
making is much to be regretted, for it is the non-existence of a highly-edu- 
cated class that tends to keep down the general tone of society here, by not 
affording any standard to look up to. It is curious what a depressing effect 
is caused in our minds by the equa ity we see everywhere around us; it is 
very similar to what we lately felt when on the shores of their vast lakes, 
—tideless, and therefore lifeless, when compared to the sea with its ever- 
varying heights. If I may carry this idea further, I might say there is 
another point of resemblance between the physical and moral features of 
the country, inasmuch as when the waters of these lakes of theirs are 
stirred up and agitated by storms, they are both more noisy and more dan- 
gerous than those of the real ocean.” 


From Education the transition to Literature is easy. Of Ameri- 


can novels and poetry we now know perhaps rather more than 
enough. It is, however, interesting to see how their authors are 
regarded at home. As a class, Mr. Grattan tells us, men of 
letters are an obscure and uninfluential portion of the population ; 
although the Americans are apt to puff them far beyond their 
deserts. He says that they like to be told that some third-rate Ame- 
rican writer is equal to the greatest geniuses of English literature, 
and no doubt a great deal of native criticism consists simply of this 
kind of assertion expressed in a variety of forms. But we do not 
imagine that the feeling is so exclusively a national one, for they 
are just as much inclined inordinately to praise authors who do 
not enjoy any very startling reputation at home. When Sir C. 
Lyell went to America he found a great city in a state of excite- 
ment about a series of lectures which were being delivered upon 
the poetry of Eliza Cook; and we have no doubt that any one of 
the spasmodic poets, if he chooses to cross the Atlantic, will receive 
as much both of empty praise and solid pudding as he can con- 
veniently stow away. 

The enthusiasm with which a man like Dickens is received is 
well placed enough, but the Americans seem unable to discrimi- 
nate between genius and mere popular talent. They puff into 
notice all sorts of mediocrities, for mediocrity is that with which 
they have the strongest sympathy. They live so much in 
the present and so little in the past, consume everything so much 
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from hand to mouth, and feel so natural an approbation for the 


man who makes a successful piece de circonstance of any kind, 
and hits the taste of the public, that a modern writer if at all 
known or generally read for ever so short a time is sure to com- 


mand immense popularity with them. Weare sorry to find, how- 
ever, that their own writers derive very little profit from the praise 


thus lavished upon them. “No one seeks them out, offers assist- 
ance, or thrusts honours on them. No one can maintain a hold on 
the popular mind who is not a political partisan and the slave of 
his party.” The above sums up pretty nearly all that Mr. Grattan 


has to tell us about American literature, except some amusing ex- 


tracts from works written in abuse of England, and some remarks 
on the drama, which owing to the constant importation of French 
plays vid London, is the weakest part of the native produce. Mr. 
Grattan’s account of the whole subject is neither so exhaustive nor so 
satisfactory as might have been expected from a veteran /ittérateur. 
He does not give us any clear idea of the actual s¢atus of authors 
in America, a subject which would probably have furnished mate- 
rials for an interesting chapter. There are several questions which 
suggest themselves. Is there any distinction, such as is by some 
considered to exist in England, between “men of letters” and 
“literary men?” What is the social position of writers for the 
press? Do the rich merchants of Boston and New York con- 
sider the man who provides them with their daily “leaders” a 
being of the same clay with themselves, or one of a different and 
*‘unaristocratic ” species? Do writers, as a rule, contrive to live 
upon their brains? What proportion of the best-educated men 
of the country take to literature as a profession, and what propor- 
tion to commerce or other pursuits? Are literary men powerful 
enough or numerous enough to form cliques and coteries—schools 
of criticism or art—without any positive relation to politics? 
Finally, what is the relation of the literary man to liquor and 
tobacco? Does he spit, chew, and “smile” * more or less than 
other people? Is he a denizen of Bohemia, or is Edgar Poe 
a solitary exception to Yankee cautiousness and respect for ap- 
pearances? On all these points we should have been glad of 
information; but the only glimpse we get of such society is 
Mr. Grattan’s account of the Phi Beta Kappa dinner, where so 
much fun went on; and Dr. Mackay is equally silent on the sub- 
ject. They neither of them liked tobacco, and Mr. Grattan, with 
a want either of curiosity, geniality, or “ carcase,” abstained from 
a trial of any American drinks, except mint-julep and sherry- 
cobbler. Gin-sling, gin-cocktail, snakeroot bitters, timberdoodle, 
egg-nog, remain still unknown to his palate. Dr. Mackay ap- 
pears to have stuck, for the most part, to his national beverage of 


* A “gmile” isa dram. See Dr. Mackay’s chapter “On Americanisms,” 
and the Glossary. 
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whiskey. But we find a receipt for “egg-nog” given by one of 
the ladies whose volumes are before us, though at this moment we 
cannot turn to it. 

Mr. Grattan is equally deficient on some other points of Ameri- 
can literature. He has a chapter entitled “ Speculative Phi- 
losophy,” from which we expected to learn how far philosophy, 
properly so called, was really cultivated. We should have been 
glad to learn what demand really exists for the works of such 
writers as Comte, Hegel, or Cousin ; and how far such men as 
President Marsh (the editor of Coleridge) was, or is, a representa- 
tive of the prevailing school of thought in America. Rauch’s 
Psychology attracted some attention among us a few years ago; 
and there are two meritorious writers, Mr. George Ripley ; and 
Mr. James Murdock (of New Haven), who have laboured to dis- 
seminate a knowledge of speculative philosophy among their 
countrymen. That the works of Mr. J. S. Mill are popular in 
America, we should not be surprised to learn, but we are as yet 
ignorant whether the line of thought to which Dr. Whewell be- 
longs has also a body of adherents. We should also like to know 
whether Emersonianism has many believers; and what kind of 
estimation, morally and socially, a philosophical, or any other 
sort of sceptic, enjoys.* We cannot, therefore, say that we have 
derived much information on the state of speculative philosophy 
in America from Mr. Grattan’s pages. The chapter which he 
professedly devotes to it is altogether taken up with what, it is 
to be hoped, does not entirely represent such subjects there—an 
account of the prevalence which Phrenology, “ Neurology” (com- 
prising the discernment of character from handwriting), Mes- 
merism, and Spirit-rapping, have obtained all over the Union. 
On all these matters Mr. Grattan writes in the tone of a disciple, 
but there is nothing in his account to make us consider him a 
competent judge of them in their scientific character, and much 
to make us distrust his capacity to deal with them as questions of 
ordinary evidence. When he says that “ Phrenology has become 
the admitted foundation from which all investigation into the re- 
lations of matter and mind must take their rise,” we simply deny 
the assertion, and confidently challenge him to produce any writers 
of scientific eminence in support of it. He is equally positive on 


* Mr. Grattan tells us that on his first visit to Nahant he found all 
denominations of Christians peaceably going to church together, and con- 
ceived a very favourable idea of their tolerant spirit; he afterwards, how- 
ever, came to the conclusion, that sectarian animosity was not the less 
bitter for this apparent harmony, only the upper classes are mostly in- 
different to “ vital” religion, and the inoffensive demeanour of the rest on 
such occasions was to be explained by the readiness of all Americans to 
sacrifice any point of distinction for purposes of common social conve- 
nience. It was a greater violation of social morals to stay away from a 
place of worship than to join in a service embodying dogmas which many 
did not believe. 
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the subject of table-turning, and deals a great many side-blows at 
Professor Faraday, whom the table-turners are unable to forgive 
for having switched the public mind on to a more healthy line of 
thought. He bestows much praise on Mr. Spicer’s Sights and 
Sounds—a work inconsequent in reasoning, puerile in style, and 
altogether one of the most arrant pieces of bookmaking we ever 
met with. Nor, when we look back at the numerous impostures 
which have at various times deluded vast numbers of people with 
entire success, are we in the least moved by his summary of reasons, 
none of which invalidate the physical explanation which has been 
proposed, nor prove anything more than the great lengths to 
which human credulity may proceed. Mr. Grattan’ s remarks are 
not by any means of sufficient weight to induce us to enter the 
lists with him, or to go into the grounds of our own belief on the 
subject. We ‘should have been Te ‘ss inclined to take his views on 
other matters with grains of allowance, if he had shown more 
disposition to look at these in a really scientific manner. 

Of Mr. Grattan’s observations upon social subjects we have, as 
will have been evident, a much higher opinion, and we regret that 
our space does not now allow us to do more than glance at one of 
the most interesting of all. American women are in this country 
objects of mingled astonishment and dislike. It may be said that we 
never see an average American woman. An American female M.D. 
or a woman like Mrs. Stowe, obviously transcends all rules, and the 
portraits of their fair compatriotes which we meet with in American 
novels seem so utterly unnatural, that we have a difficulty in con- 
ceiving that they can be drawn from life. We should gather from 
Mr. Grattan that they are not so very unlike after all. His account 
of the sex brings together and harmonizes a good many isolated 
traits which we have met with elsewhere, but which it would have 
been difficult to combine into a single whole. De Stendhal (Henri 
Beyle) in his book L’ Amour, after describing the capacities for 
passion of the inhabitants of the principal countries of Europe, 
devotes a chapter to “ Love in the United States.” It irresistibly 


reminds us (if the threadbare illustration may be pardoned) of 


Van Troil’s celebrated chapter on the snakes of Iceland. The 
thing does not exist in the country. People, he says, are so occu- 
pied in preparing the wherewithal to live, that they never have 
time to enjoy it. All their youthful vivacity finishes at twenty-five ; 
reason is so powerful that there is no place for passion ; “ crystalli- 
zation ”’* is out of the question. Young people go out together 
in sleighs, &c., without any one to look after them, et i n’en 
resulte jamais d’inconvenient, All this sounds exaggerated, but it 
is confirmed by everything Mr. Grattan tells us. The women of 
America are pretty and elegant, but generally too thin for beauty. 


* A technical word in Beyle’s theory. It may be defined as the gradual 
formation of a halo of sentiment round the object of the feeling. 
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They are rather superficially than well educated, writing and 
arithmetic being their strong points. The effect of animated con- 
versation is marred by either such vulgar phrases as, “Oh, yes!” 
“Did you ever!” “Do tell!” (an expression equivale nt to “ Dear 
me!’’) “and no mistake.” “It warn’t.” “How have you ben ?” ; 
—or by affectedly fine language, in which a carriage is a “ vehicle,” 
servants are “domestics,” stays “corsets,” legs “limbs,” the 
breast of a chicken “the white meat,” the legs “the dark meat,” 
and a cock “a rooster.’ They wear abundance of crinoline, and 
not being in general Babv«odzo1, supply the deficiency by the arts 
of dress. Little girls live quite in public, frequent the table 
d@’héte from the earliest age, do not know what it is to be bashful ; 
enter into politics like grown-up men, go to school alone, come out 
at fifteen, when they have their own parties, and send out their own 
invitations, excluding all above twenty. From that time until 
marriage their business i is flirtation, and they reckon their “ con- 
quests” as an Indian does his scalps, over admirers who neither 
feel nor inspire any genuine passion. Proposals are affairs of busi- 
ness with one sex, of coquetry with the other. A refusal adds 
to the prestige of a woman without diminishing that of a man. 
The holiday sieges she has undergone, as they occasion no 
danger, leave no trace. They select their own acquaintances, form 
attachments often with persons unknown to their parents, marry 
whom they choose, and from pride perform their duties as wives 
generally with fidelity and always without scandal. They do 
not retire from public gaze for their honeymoon, but will often 
appear next day at the ¢able d’héte. As they usually arrange 
their marriages themselves, their mothers do not have the trouble 
of manceuvring or matchmaking, nor do parents, as a rule, give 
dowries with their daughters. It is, in fact, rather a point of 
honour with many men to take a girl without, and on hers not to 
expect a settlement ; the speculation, if there is one, being for the 
share which may accrue to her by inheritance. The flirtations 
which come after marriage are less frequent, but quite as harmless 
as those that precede it. In some clever papers which appeared a 
few years since in Fraser’s Magazine, The Upper Ten Thousand, 
by a New Yorker, the author describes an Englishman, who, having 
been the favoured cicisbeo of a very attractive and brilliant American 
belle at Saratoga, and elsewhere, falls completely in love with her, 
and, after the reckless fashion of his nation, asks her to run away 
with him. She is “fixing her hair” at the glass when he begins 
his declaration, and proceeds with perfect self-possession till the 
operation is completed, when she gives him a little good advice, 
and dismisses him, without showing a trace of any sort of emotion. 
The impression conveyed by this episode is corroborated by all 
that Mr. Grattan has to tell us :— 


“There is in America very little of what we call heart. People are afraid 
to go any great length on the road of the affections. There is small chance 
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of their tumbling into the pitfalls which passion digs by the wayside. No 
one ever died for love in New England, except an unfortunate Italian music- 
master, who shot himself one moruing, much to the surprise of his cold- 
blooded pupil, who quietly married immediately afterwards.” “The 
deeper passions are unknown to the Yankee, in the European sense. He 
(or she) cannot comprehend the intensity which makes one hold everything 
light in comparison with the object to be attained. Their blood simmers 
up at times, but never boils. To take a thing to heart is a phrase they do 
not understand.” 


The virtues with which Mr. Grattan credits the Americans are 
civility, good temper, and a general disposition to contribute, by 
mutual concession, to “ the greatest good of the greatest number.” 
He does not find much generosity, nor a very high sense of honour, 
nor anything like delicacy of taste or sentiment. We have seen 
what he thinks are the chief defects of their political constitution. 
The greatest misfortunes in their social system, he, in common 
with most other observers, considers to be the prevalence of 
boarding-house life, especially in its effects on female character, 
and the great difficulty of obtaining good servants. A perusal of 
his chapter on the latter head is enough to prevent any English 
matron from settling in the States, even if her husband were to be 
offered the Presidential Chair. 

We had intended to append to this article some further remarks 
on the Dictionary of Americanisms, but we find that we must 
return to the subject on a future occasion. 


MR. CANNING AND HIS TIMES.* 


In the year 1831, the author of the present volume, who was for 
some years the private secretary of the celebrated statesman 
whose career he has undertaken to depict, gave to the world a 
“ Political Life” of Mr. Canning from his acceptance of the 
Foreign Office in 1822 till his death in 1827. As the chief, if 
not the exclusive, object of that work was to vindicate the foreign 
policy of Mr. Canning, we find in it comparatively few traces of his 
influence upon other great questions of the day, the Corn Laws, 
Roman Catholic Emancipation, and the Reform Bill. With the 
scope and composition of the Political Life we have no fault to find. 
Restricted, with the exception of a few months, to the period during 
which Mr. Canning presided at the Foreign Office, it would 
naturally and easily have fallen within the limits imposed upon it, 


* George Canning and his Times. By Augustus Granville Stapleton, 
London: J. W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 
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even had no such specific intention actuated the biographer. But 
we confess to a feeling of disappointment, when we discovered 
that, in the volume now before us, all those important questions of 
domestic policy with which Mr. Canning’s name is more or less 
associated, were treated with the same brevity. It is not indeed 
surprising that any man whose youth and ‘early manhood were 
passed in the intimate society of Mr. Canning should have habitua- 
ted himself to elevate foreign affairs above eve ry other political con- 
sideration. The eloquence, wisdom, and honesty which adorned and 
dignified the foreign policy of this country during the last five 
years of Mr. Canning’ s life, not less than the critical character of 
the events then taking place both in Europe and America, com- 
bined to give a prominence to this department of affairs, which 
for twenty years after the Reform Bill was monopolized by do- 
mestic politics. And at the same intellectual stage at which the 
death of his patron left him, Mr. Stapleton has we presume con- 
tinued ever since. Foreign affairs are still not merely the central, 
but the engrossing subject of his pen. But notwithstanding the 
revived interest in the subject which the Jast six years have created, 
and its paramount importance at the present instant, we are, we 
repeat, sorry that it is still the foreign minister, rather than 
George Canning, to whom we are again ntoodnced. Mr. Canning 
had a mind which embraced every department of politics. His 
views on Roman Catholic Emancipation and Parliamentary Re- 
form were as characteristic of his statesmanship as his views upon 
Columbia or Buenos Ayres ; and they are worth examining, not, 
of course, for their practical importance in the present day, but for 
the sake of understanding how these apparently uncongenial 
opinions were combined into one consistent political theory by 80 
powerful and disciplined an intellect. By studying the domestic 
theories of Mr. Canning in conjunction with his foreign politics 
we obtain a most interesting view of his political philosophy as a 
whole, and are able to trace with considerable precision the in- 
fluence of the French Revolution upon a system of polities con- 
ceived in the school of Mr. Pitt. Now, it is in conducting such a 
process as this that a gentleman who had enjoyed the same advan- 
tages as Mr. Stapleton, might have afforded the most valuable 
assistance. A mind adapted to the consideration of political pro- 
blems, and careful enough to have registered such general expres- 
sions of opinion as Mr. Canning must frequently have let drop 
in the intercourse of private life, enlarged by the experience of 
nearly thirty years, and acquainted with the results of those 
changes which Canning either opposed or supported, might almost 
have “produced a volume that should be a text-book of political 
philosophy. It is positively exciting to think of the splendid 
chances of producing a great work, and achieving a great name 
enjoyed by the private secretary of Canning. “There are few 
statesmen who have left a more brilliant reputation behind them, 
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fewer still who, having left it, are to the same extent the subject of 
controversy. The opinion of Mr. Canning’s statesmanship is still 
not what it ought to be. His biographer should have raised it to 
its proper level. _ The opinion of his integrity and his judgment 
is still fluctuating. His biographer should have fixed it for ever. 
A thorough investigation of his conduct to the Tory Party was as 
much due to his own memory as demanded by the subsequent 
conduct of other statesmen. How far did Peel justify himself by 
Canning? How far has Gladstone justified himself by Peel ? 
How far, in a word, may Canning be regarded as the founder of 
that modern school of statesmen “who sacrificed party to policy, 
and end by doing injury to both? All these are questions of 
unrivalled and living interest, and far more worthy of discussion 
than the trial of Queen Caroline to which a most disproportionate 
space is allotted, or that antiquated political gossip which appro- 
priately finds its last surviving writers in the Edinburgh Review, 
and its last surviving re eaders in a few faded old gentlemen who 
are to modern politicians what St. James’s Street is to Pall Mall. 

However, a certain modicum of this kind of thing was no doubt 
necessary, and perhaps desirable in a work of this nature. But 
there certainly was no reason why foreign politics should have 
taken up so large a share in it, after the publication of the original 
life in 1831, which contained nothing else. The present volume 
dates from 1793, the year of Canning’s entrance into parliament, 
and continues till his death; so that our author has written the 
last part of his hero’s life twice over. Here, then, at all events 
there was room for the introduction of fresh matter. But very 
little that is fresh is introduced, while in the anterior part of the 
volume the same proportion is observed, and foreign polities per- 
mitted to dominate over every other topic, to the utter exclusion 
of some, and the detriment of the entire work. Nor, on the other 
hand, does the volume contain one vestige of that familiar per- 
sonal history which in the case of Canning we should have ex- 
pected to be of peculiar interest. His fun, his wit, his eloquence, 
and his affectionate warm-hearted disposition, would, we should 
imagine, have made “ Canning at home” one of the most delightful 
of written portraits. But we see not even the hem of his garment. 
He remains as much an abstraction to us after reading this volume 
as he did before. No description even of bis person or his man- 
ners is vouchsafed to us: and a stranger to English social history 
reading this biography by himself, and judging by that alone, 
would ‘have no idea that he was reading of a famous wit, a brilliant 
writer, an accomplished scholar, and the idol of his friends and 
family, as well as of the Minister who bearded the Holy Alliance, 
and “ called the new world into existence to redress the balance of 
the old.” 

Having said thus much in depreciation of Mr. Stapleton’s 
work, we are bound to add that it is not without considerable 
merit. It is neatly written, and very temperate; and, allowing 
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for the condensation of materials to which the author must have 
forced himself, each separate transaction is clearly and cleverly 
detailed. We think, however, that Mr. Stapleton has made a 
mistake in dividing his volume into “ Transactions,” if we may so 
speak. We are, by this means, tossed backwards and forwards 
through the thirty-three years over which Canning’s parliamen- 
tary career extended in the most perplexing and uncomfortable 
fashion. We find ourselves transported from the verge of his 
grave back again even to the days of Mr. Perceval; and forward 
again to the trial of Queen Caroline, before we have recovered our 
breath. The reason of this is, that Mr. Stapleton takes up some 
one topic, such as Parliamentary Reform, or Emancipation, and 
follows out Mr. Canning’s relations towards it to the end of his 
life, without interruption. But this system, which would be all 
very well in a series of essays, is, in our opinion, nearly as fatal 
to the value, as it is undoubtedly fatal to the interest, of bio- 
graphy. We do not merely want to know what a man thought, 
but also how he came to think it; and this we can never hope to 
learn by merely seeing his opinions spread out before us, num- 
bered, named, and classified like specimens of dried plants. 

We shall endeavour to extract from Mr. Stapleton’s volume as 
much as we can in the shape of political matter which seems 
likely to be interesting at the present moment. But before doing 
so, we will briefly run over the political and ministerial changes in 
which Mr. Canning was involved, supplying from other sources 
the gaps left vacant by Mr. Stapleton. 

Mr. Canning was born in London on the 11th of April, 1770. 
His father was George Canning, barrister, and literary man about 
town, who lived on an allowance of £150 a year from his family, 
and what he could add to it by his pen. His profession brought 
him in nothing, and he appears to have formed one of the regular 
members of the working literary fraternity, though his productions 
were not such as to make him a name with the public. As a book- 
seller’s hack, journalist, and reviewer he did not, however, make 
enough to keep himself and his wife out of debt, even with the 
aid of the £150 aforesaid. His debts were once paid by his 
father, on condition that he should join with him in cutting off 
the entail of the estate to which he was heir. But he was soon 
in the same difficulties again, and he ultimately died without 
having, in any respect, bettered his position. His wife, who was 
a Miss Costello, and a young lady of the most respectable connec- 
tions, as well as a very pretty woman, was thus left totally des- 
titute, the £150 being no longer continued to her, and was obliged 
to go on the stage for a livelihood. She was twice married after her 
first husband’s death: once to an actor named Reddish, and again 
to a tradesman of Plymouth, named Hunn; neither of them, 
however, left her any money, and it was her son’s first object, 
after he had made a start in life, to remove his mother from the 
stage. This, however, he was not enabled to accomplish till the 
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year 1801, when he contrived to have his pension of £500 a year 
settled on Mrs. Hunn instead of on himself. Thus for five 
years was witnessed the unparalleled spectacle in England of an 
Under-Secretary of State whose mother was performing at pro- 
vincial theatres while the son was electrifying the British House 
of Commons. She did not live to see George Prime Minister, 
though she missed it by little more than a fortnight; dying, 
curiously enough, on the very day, the 27th of March, 1827, 
on which Canning had an interview with George IV., result- 
ing in his appointment to the Treasury on the 12th of April 
following. 

Canning’s family belonged to the English gentry. The elder 
branch is still settled at Foxcote, in Warwickshire. The younger 
branch migrated to Ireland, where they obtained, in 1818, the 
peerage of Garvagh. The statesman’s grandfather was the head 
of the younger branch, and his third son, Stratford, the states- 
man’s uncle, was the father of the present Lord Stratford de Red- 
cliffe. The eldest was Canning’s father, the second was the father 
of the first Lord Garvagh. It was the younger of his two uncles, 
then a merchant in the city, who took charge of young George 
Canning when his father died, and sent him to Eton and Oxford. 
His character and habits at these two ‘haunts of the Muses” 
are familiar to everyone. The Microcosm, the Union, and the 
Prize Poems, in which the future Minister first displayed his un- 
common and precocious powers, and gratified his early ambition, 
are still household words among those academical aspirants who 
fancy, in the words of Mr. Thackeray, that Government “ always 
has an eye on the University, where to select orators for the House 
of Commons.” 

For much of the bad oratory and worse essays which this belief 
still induces, Canning is, unquestionably, answerable. He was, 
if any man ever was, a school and college made Minister. It 
is certain that his Christchurch reputation attracted the notice of 
Mr. Pitt, still a young man himself, and still full of classic remi- 
niscences. Nor was his knowledge of the budding orator con- 
fined to mere hearsay. He appears to have met him at the house 
of Lord Hawkesbury, while he was still an undergraduate, and 
might even then have formed his own opinion of the stuff that 
was in him. There was, however, one apparent impediment in 
the way of any engagement between them. Canning was, by 
association, a Whig. His uncle was a sturdy supporter of Mr. 
Fox; and the nephew himself, though no friend to the oligarchy, 
was a disciple of popular principles. Gradually, however, his 
opinions, without any violent change, worked round to the level of 
Mr. Pitt. He disliked the Whig method of Government from 
the bottom of his heart, and so did the Tory Prime Minister. He 
entertained liberal commercial, and constitutional theories, and so 


did Mr. Pitt. And, finally, the French Revolution had taught 
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him, in common with many others, the necessity of laying aside 
for awhile the “ rights of man,” and lending his whole energies 
to the preservation of order. Under these circumstances, the 
master and the disciple were not long strangers to each other, 
While Canning was keeping term in Lincoln’s Inn, attending 
debating clubs in the evening, and, no doubt, discussing his par- 
liamentary prospects with his old chums of the union, there came 
to him the message that decided his fate. Mr. Pitt would be 
happy to see him. He went, he listened, and was conquered, and 
at the age of twenty-two found himself in the House of Com- 
mons, representing the ministerial borough of Newport, and an 
enthusiastic member of the great Tory phalanx which mustered 
round the “ pilot” of the State. At this time Mr. Pitt was First 
Lord of the ‘Treasury and Chancellor of the Exchequer, H. Dun- 
das Home Secretary, Lord Grenville Foreign Secretary, Lough- 
borough Lord Chancellor, and Lord Fitzwilliam President of the 
Council. 

Canning’s maiden speech was delivered on the 31st of January, 
1794, and his own description of it, conveyed in a letter to his 
friend Lord Boriugdon, is one of the most imteresting passages in 
Mr. Stapleton’s volume. The subject was the subsidy proposed 
to be granted to the King of Sardinia. The letter is dated March 
20, 1794, and runs as follows :— 


“The great event—to which you allude in the postscript of your letter, 
is the subject upon which, in consequence of our many conversations about 
it before you left England, and your many remembrances of it, expressed 
in your letters since that time, you naturally expect that I should feel it, 
as my first duty and inclination, to talk to you—took place on the 31st of 
January, just ten days after the meeting of Parliament, but on the very 
first day after the debate on the Address (for in that I thought it would be 
too forward to engage) on which I could find an opportunity of speaking. 
You will have gathered from what little I have said to Leveson* of last 
month, and from what I have said to Morpeth to-day, that my success was 
equal to my most sanguine hopes. I thought, when I began this letter, 
that to you, who, being already a legislator, must have a sort of fellow-feel- 
ing with me, and must understand what your sensations are to be, from 
what mine were, I should have courage to talk more openly, and at large, 
than I ventured to do to those who, only being about to be in Parliament, 
have not yet all the sympathy, and all the impudence which would be 
necessary to make them think a detailed account of such a matter proper 
or pardonable. I intended to have told you, at full length, what were my 
feelings at getting up, and being — at by the Speaker, and hearing my 
name called from all sides of the House; how I trembled lest I should 
hesitate, or .misplace a word in the two or three first sentences ; while all 
was dead silence around me, and my own voice sounded to my ears quite 
like some other gentleman’s ; how, in about ten minutes, or less, I got 
warmed in collision with Fox’s arguments, and did not even care twopence 
for — or anything ; how | was roused, in about half an hour, from 
this pleasing state of self-sufficiency, by accidentally casting my eyes 
towards the Opposition bench, for the purpose of paying compliments to 


* Lord Granville Leveson, afterwards Earl Granville. 
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Fox, and assuring him of my respect and admiration, and there seeing cer- 
tain members of ee laughing (as I thought), and quizzing me; 
how this accident abashed me, and, together with my being out of breath, 
rendered me incapable of uttering ; how those who sat below me on the 
Treasury bench, seeing what it was that distressed me, cheered loudly, and 
the House joined them ; and how, in less than a minute, straining every 
nerve in my body, and plucking up every bit of resolution in my heart, I 
went on more boldly than ever, and getting into a part of my subject that 
oe and, having the House with me, got happily and triumphantly to 
the end. 

“To all this I had some intention of adding (if I could so far subdue my 
natural modesty) some account of the reception which it met from those 
with whom it was most my interest and ambition that it should be well 
received, but I find it impossible to do so, and I must therefore defer all 
that I have to tell you on such subjects till I see you in England.” 


On December the 30th, of the same year, he was chosen to 
second the Address on the opening of Parliament for the Session 
of 1795, and the same year he spoke again on Mr. Fox’s motion 
for a committee on the state of the nation. It will thus be seen 
that he made but a sparing and cautious use of his oratorical 
powers during his earlier parliamentary career, and it was the pru- 
dence and self-command evinced by this abstinence from all effort 
at display which perhaps, more than the most glittering effusions 
of rhetoric, confirmed Mr. Pitt’s confidence in his young recruit, 
So well, at all events, was he satisfied with his merits, that in 
1796 he offered him the Under-Secretaryship of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Lord Grenville being the chief of the department. This 
was, perhaps, one of the happiest periods of Canning’s life. He 
served under a Minister in whom he had implicit confidence; 
whom the nation supported with enthusiasm; and whose policy, 
in every respect, he cordially approved. The Tory Party was at 
that time unanimous, powerful, and popular. Here were no party 
jealousies to be assuaged ; no hostile chiefs to be bought over; no 
secret influence at work to impair the stability of the Cabinet, or 
the full success of their measures. The Opposition was just suffi- 
ciently strong and able to be foemen worthy of his steel, and no 
more. The columns of the Anti-Jacobin afforded full scope for 
the display of his literature and his wit in attacking them. The 
King was sen and hand with his Government; and though our 


military operations were not so successful as when, at a later 
period, Mr. Canning had the full direction of our foreign poliey, 
yet the three great naval victories of Camperdown, St. Vincent, 
and the Nile, shed their lustre on Mr. Pitt’s Administration, and 
infinitely more than compensated for our military disasters in 
Holland. 

Canning used to say, very naturally, he wondered “ what sort 


of times those must have been” when there were no battles and 


negotiations to occupy the attention of the Foreign Office, or kee 
alive the excitement of the public. Many of us probably feel a 
similar curiosity at the present moment. 
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The Russian, Indian, and Italian wars have now restored the 

ublic mind to something like the same condition it must have 
Soon in when Canning wrote, and we again almost begin to wonder 
“what sort of times those must have been” when Russia and 
England were sworn friends. When the sickness of Turkey had 
not yet attracted the whole pharmacy of Europe. When Louis 
Philippe held sway in France, apparently immovable. And when 
Italy, if discontented, was still obedient and tranquil. 

When that long-lived, splendid, and glorious Administration ; 
perhaps, on the whole, the most thoroughly worthy of respect of 
all the Administrations which parliamentary Government has 
bestowed on us, was temporarily dissolved, Canning left office 
with his chief, notwithstanding Mr. Pitt’s considerate assurances 
that he might retain it without forfeiting his confidence. Canning, 
however, had already, it appears, fully made up his mind upon the 
Roman-Catholic question. But what still more strongly actuated 
him in declining the late Premier’s advice was his total disapproval 
of Addington’s foreign policy as exemplified in the peace of 
Amiens ; the preliminaries of which were signed in October, 1801, 
when the prestige of our earlier victories had been so greatly 
augmented by the battles of Copenhagen and Alexandria. His 
language on the subject, and the contempt with which he treats 
the proposal of sitting in a Ministry where he is expected to 
“ suppress ” his own sentiments, might be studied with advantage 
by more than one living statesman and minister, 

Previous to Pitt’s resignation, i. e. in the year 1800, Canning 
had married a Miss Scott, daughter of General Scott, and sister 
to the Duchess of Portland, who brought him a large fortune, and 
rendered him independent of place. 

Of so little avail were the enormous concessions made by this 
country at the peace of Amiens,* that in fourteen months from 
its ratification we were at war again:+ and the recommencement 
of hostilities was the signal for the recall of Mr. Pitt to power. t 
The downfall of Mr. Addington had, however, been greatly for- 
warded by the persevering attacks of Mr. Canning both in and out 
of Parliament. Shortly after Mr. Pitt’s resignation Canning had 
retired from Parliament with the express intention of re-enter- 
ing it only as an independent member, which he did in 1803 as 
member for Tralee; and it was during the next year and a half 
that squibs, nicknames, and witticisms of every description were 
showered on the hapless head of the “ Doctor” by Canning and 
his fraternity. A reconciliation, however, took place between them 
in 1812, the circumstances of which may be found in Pellew’s Life 
of Lord Sidmouth. 

The second Administration of Mr. Pitt was not established on 
quite so satisfactory a basis as the first. He himself wished to 


* Signed March, 1802. + May, 1803, t Jan. 1804. 
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obtain the co-operation of Mr. Fox, and this desire on Pitt’s part, 
when he had been expressly recalled to office for the purpose of 
prosecuting the war with vigour, would be proof enough, if no 
other existed, that Mr. Fox had now become alive to the necessity 
and justice of hostilities. The king, however, would not yet hear 
of Mr. Fox, and the consequence of bis exclusion was the loss of 
Lord Grenville as well, who, we are told by Mr. Stapleton, 
“would not sanction a principle of what he called ‘ personal ex- 
clusion.” It is difficult, at this distance of time, to do justice to 
the motives of those statesmen who, at the beginning of the present 
century, seem to have been anxious to obliterate the distinctions of 
party. It may be sufficient for us to know that their efforts proved in 
every instance unsuccessful. Between Grenville and Fox, indeed, the 
gulf was not such a very wide one; but that Grenville, having once 
served under Pitt, should refuse to do so again unless Fox were in the 
Ministry, seems to us unintelligible. Had he all along been one 
of Fox’s followers the case would have been different. But he 
had been occupied for ten years in opposing Fox’s views of 
foreign policy with all his might. Notwithstanding his family 
connection with the Whigs, he was from 1791 to 1801 a genuine 
Tory. The distinction between the Foxite Whigs and the Pittite 
Tories was perfectly distinct, and however much Pitt might 
have desired to make a convert and colleague of the leader 
of the Opposition, we cannot understand how any prominent 
member of his late Administration who still remained faithful to 
his principles could have made the exclusion of Fox a reason for 
standing aloof himself. It is these whimsical individual crotchets 
which are the ruin of political parties, and make strong and 
united Governments impossible. Lord Grenville, however, paid 
the penalty which usually attaches to such proceedings. Had he 
remained firm in his alliance with the Tories he might, probably, 
in conjunction with Canning, have succeeded in leading the party 
till his death. As it was, after a very brief tenure of office as a 
semi-Whig Prime Minister, he fell never to rise again, and saw 
himself forgotten by the nation, and distrusted alike by both par- 
ties in the State. Canning, of course, returned to power with his 
Patron, and became Treasurer of the Navy. To Pitt, in his latter 
days, Fortune “gave both good and evil.” She gave him the 
glory of Trafalgar, but she added the calamity of Austerlitz. 
When he shut up the map of Europe his heart and spirit were 
broken, and on the 21st of January, 1806, he died at his house at 
Putney “at half-past four in the morning, without a struggle.” 
As Lord Hawkesbury, Mr. Pitt’s Foreign Secretary, felt 
unequal to the task of carrying on the Government, the king had 
recourse to the Opposition, and, sacrificing his objections to Fox, 
commissioned Lord Grenville to form an Administration. “ The 
readiness,” says Mr. Stapleton, “with which the king made this 
concession, has been looked on as a proof that Mr. Pitt might in 
Ga2 
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1804 have obtained the same concession. It may be admitted 


that most probably he might had he refused to take the Government 
on any other terms.”” We agree with Mr. Stapleton in thinking 
that Pitt was quite right not to do so. He could not have for- 
gotten the circumstances which attended his own first accession to 
power—how he had come into office as the special representative 


of the liberty of the sovereign, and had held it in the face of a 
powerful majority as a special protest against the Whig system of 
coercion. ‘To repeat, after enjoying for nearly twenty years 
the complete confidence and favour of his master, the very same 


offence which cost the Whig Party twenty-three years of oppo- 


sition : to force Fox upon the king, as Fox once forced the Duke of 
Portland: would have been as ungrateful, as impolitic and incon- 
sistent. That this was the light in which Pitt himself saw the 
question may fairly be conjectured from the following words of 
his pupil when, in consequence of Fox’s ill-health, Lord Grenville 


sought his co-operation :— 


“Lastly, there was a third and still more important point, which I ear- 
nestly impressed upon my visitor’s consideration. If Lord Grenville meant 
to make his Government all that it ought to be, for weight, authority, popu- 
larity, and confidence, the K. must be admitted into it. 

“ Any new modification must he proposed to the K. by Lord G., previous 
to its being carried into effect. The K. must approve the design, and he 
must be seen in the execution. Lord G. would thus have an opportunity of 
retrieving a first false step, which he might depend upon it was the cause 


of a great part ¥. the indisposition felt towards the Government throughout 
the country. said that I was sure this advice was good for himself, 


whether I had anything to do with his future arrangements or not ; but, 
certain it was, that neither I, nor any one with whom I was acting, would 
have anything to do with them, unless we had reason to believe that it was 
the King’s wish.” 

On the 13th of September, 1806, Mr. Fox died, and Lord Gren- 
ville’s overtures to Canning were renewed. It is probable that from 


every point of view the disappearance of Fox made his union with 


Lord Grenville less difficult. But he declined to come in without 
a considerable number of his own friends, and the negotiation broke 
off upon this ground. In the same autumn parliament was 
dissolved, and the new House of Commons re-assembled for busi- 


ness on the 15th of December. The elections were on the whole 


unfavourable to Government, “ All our knowing people,—” writes 
Canning to his friend Boringdon,— 
“‘ Agree that the elections in general have not gone well for the Govern- 
ment, which is surprising when I look at the many notorious instances in 
which they have been successful. Rose says they will ‘not gain twenty,’ 
and Long * ‘not above ten ;’ and their case at the meeting of Parliament, 
to be sure, #s not a triumphant one. What must Lord Grenville feel at 
being involved in such difficulties, and with such companions! ” 

The Grenville Ministers however, “ were not destined to fall 
through any parliamentary defeat.” A misunderstanding with the 


* Late Lord Farnborough. 
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King on the Roman-Catholic question was the cause of their 
retirement, andin March, 1809, the Duke of Portland, now become 
a staunch Tory, acceded to the Treasury with Lord Hawkesbury, 
afterwards Lord Liverpool as Home Secretary, Lord Castlereagh 
Secretary at War, Percival Chancellor of the Exchequer and 
Leader of the House of Commons, Huskisson Secretary to the 
Treasury, and Mr, Canning Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 

The second Portland Administration lasted only two years, but 
they were two memorable years, both in the history of this 
country and in the life of Mr. Canning. They witnessed the famous 
expedition to Denmark, and the seizure of the whole Danish fleet, 


by Lord Cathcart : the battle of Kioge, the first victory won by 


Sir Arthur Wellesley on European ground: and the opening act 
in the great drama of the Peninsular war ; for all and each of 
which decisive and vigorous measures the new Foreign Secretary 
was responsible. To him, moreover, it was due that the experience 
of the short but significant campaign of 1809 was not thrown 


away upon this country, and that we did not allow the misfortunes 
of Sir John Moore to outweigh the lessons to be deduced from 
Roleica and Vimiera. Canning it was who from the first gave his 
full confidence and support to the victor of Assaye and Argaum ; 
thoroughly adopted his policy of making the Peninsula our battle- 


ground with Napoleon, and when almost every other mind had 
determined to abandon the contest, stood firm to the necessity of 
renewing our exertions in Portugal. In insisting on the return of 
Wellington to that country in 1809, no less than by the unre- 
mitting zeal with which he confronted his detractors throughout 
his earlier and less encouraging campaigns, Canning was virtually 
the saviour of the Peninsula. And whatever share of the laurels 
we thereby reaped, may be due to the Home Administration, Mr. 
Canning is entitled to them all. 

In the spring of 1809, the British Government determined on 
sending an expedition to the Scheldt, for the purpose of seizing 
a large French and Dutch fleet which lay there. The expedition, 
which had been undertaken against the advice of Mr. Canning, 
failed, and then it was that the Foreign Minister who had already 
differed from Lord Castlereagh on the convention of Cintra, and 
the conduct of Sir John Moore’s campaign, intimated to the Duke 
of Portland that some change in the War Department was advi- 


sable. From this point we shall avail ourselves of Mr. Stapleton’s 
narrative. 


“With reference to these occurrences, two charges were made against 
Mr. Canning. (1.) That he acquiesced in the concealment from Lord 
Castlereagh of the change which he proposed in the Government. (2.) That 
he allowed him to remain the Minister to prepare the expedition to the 
Scheldt after the change had been decided on. 

“To these two charges the answers are brief. As to the first—M«. Caa- 
ning repeatedly pressed in the most urgent way that no concealment should 
be practised towards Lord Oastlereagh ; more than once he tendered his 
own resignation to enforce disclosure ; further, the concealment was carried 
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on, at the suggestion and entreaties of both the Duke of Portland and Lord 
Castlereagh’s own particular friends in the Cabinet, and of his connexion, 
Lord Camden, and also with the King’s sanction. ‘So far from desiring it, 
he conceived, however erroneously, Lord Camden to be the sure channel of 
communication to Lord Castlereagh ; and that up to a very late period he 
believed such communication to have been actually made.’ 

“This is a remarkable assertion. The truth is, the Duke of Portland, 
doubtless under a misapprehension, assured Mr. Canning that the communi- 
cation had actually been made to Lord Castlereagh, and it was in reliance on 
the correctness of this assurance that Mr. Canning was contented to go on. 
Mr. Canning’s regard and respect for the Duke of Portland restrained him 


from saying one word which could disparage his Grace’s character, In his 


letter to Lord Camden, he says :— 


“No man who knows the affectionate respect and attachment which the 
manly and generous qualities of the Duke of Portland’s mind were calcu- 
lated to command, and which I invariably bore to him, will suspect me of 
being willing to establish my own vindication at the expense of the slightest 
disrespect to his memory, or prejudice to his fame.’ * 


“Tn this explanation, however, of his conduct on this occasion, he told 
me how unhappily he had been misled by the Duke. 


“ With regard to the second charge—that he allowed Lord Castlereagh to 
prepare the expedition to the Scheldt after it had been determined that a 
change should be made; it is completely answered by the fact, that the 
change proposed, and with which Mr. Canning declared that he should be 
contented, was a ‘new distribution of the business of the war department,’ 


the effect of which ‘new distribution would not have been to take out of 
Lord Castlereagh’s hands the superintendence of the expedition to the 
Scheldt.’” 

* ~ * * * * 


“On Mr. Canning’s writing to the Duke of Portland to claim the fulfil- 
ment of the arrangement respecting Lord Castlereagh, to his infinite 
annoyance and surprise he was then ‘informed by the Duke, that no steps 
whatever had been taken by Lord Oastlereagh’s friends to reconcile him to 
the change, or to press on him for it, and that the Duke himself intended 
to retire.’ On receiving this intelligence, he at once definitely resigned 
(September 7), and only held office until his successor was appointed. Lord 
Castlereagh followed his example; and on the 19th sent the challenge which 


produced the duel. 
“Such was the unfortunate termination, from no fault of Mr. Canning’s, 


of his tenure of the seals of the Foreign Office, Fifteen long and eventful 
years elapsed before they were again confided to his custody.” 


This is the celebrated duel with Lord Castlereagh. It was 
fought on Putney Heath, September 21, 1809. Lord Yarmouth 
was the second of Lord Castlereagh, and Mr. Charles Ellis of 


Mr. Canning. After the second fire the blood was seen to trickle 
through Mr. Canning’s nankeen trousers, and it was found he was 


wounded in the thigh. He was not, however, too badly hurt to 
walk off the ground, and he was soon completely well. Lord 
Castlereagh himself had a narrow escape, the button on the right 
lappet of his coat having been shot off. The Morning Chronicle 


congratulated Mr. Canning “on the service he intended to his 


country.” 


The extract we have above given is the conclusion of a chapter : 
and on turning over the leaf, the first words of the new chapter 
are “the Duke of Portland was succeeded as First Minister by Mr. 


* When this was written the Duke was dead. 
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Perceval :”” not a syllable having been said about the Duke of 
Portland’s resignation. This is an instance of the bad effects of 
Mr. Stapleton’s arrangement to which we have already adverted. 


Very likely somewhere else in the book, where we shall least expect 


it, we shall find the reason of his retirement explained. However, 
resign he did in the October following the duel, and the Perceval 
Administration succeeded. From this Administration Mr. Can- 
ning was alleged at the time to have stood aloof, because he laid 
claim to the Premiership, and the Times of that date read him a 


solemn lecture on the impropriety of “ persons of low extraction 


endeavouring to force themselves above hereditary nobility and 
gentry by descent.” But as this was part of the same article 
which announced the appointment of Mr. Perceval to the Trea- 
sury, we are left somewhat at a loss to comprehend what the 


author of this censure was aiming at. In the refusal of Lords 


2 ) : 
Grey and Grenville to accede to the proposals which Mr, Perceval 
was authorized to make to them, we see the same motives at work 
as inspired them in 1812, which we have noticed in the events of 
that year. In 1811, Lord Wellesley, who had been Mr. Perceval’s 
Foreign Secretary, resigned, and Lord Castlereagh at once stepped 
into Mr. Canning’s place, an event of which Europe is still feel- 
ing the effects. He held this appointment for eleven years, and 
was succeeded in turn by Canning, whom he had now finally sup- 
planted. In May, 1812, occurred the assassination of Mr. Perce- 
val; and another readjustment of the Ministry became necessary. 
There were two partics in Parliament with whom it was open to 
Ministers to negotiate. The Liberal Tories represented by Welles- 
ley and Canning, and the Whigs by Lords Grey and Grenville. 
They elected to apply to the former, and failed on the old bone of 
contention, the Roman Catholics. They then tried to go on by 
themselves, but a motion was carried against them in Parliament 
inviting the Prince Regent to form a strong and efficient Adminis- 
tration. The Prince entrusted this task to Lord Wellesley, who 
seems to have entertained the scheme of a general coalition. It 
was settled between him and Canning that he should sound the 
Grey and Grenville Party, and that Canning should apply to the 
members of the late Administration. But Liverpool and Castle- 
reagh held out as before on the Roman-Catholic question, and the 
Whigs characteristically refused to join a Cabinet of which the 
chief had been appointed by the Crown. The Whig doctrine be- 
ing that the Sovereign placed himself in the hands of a party, and 
lett them to choose their Premier for themselves. 

“When they placed their answer in Lord Wellesley’s hand, they made the 
extraordinary remark, ‘ that there did not appear that there was any autho- 


rity from the Prince to communicate with them, and, therefore, that they 


did not consider themselves as entered into a negotiation for making an 
Administration.’ ” * 





* Memoirs of the Court of England during the Regency. By the Duke of 
Buckingham, vol. i, p, 317. 
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What follows is so exceedingly important that we cannot 
abridge it. 


“To overcome this disinclination, Lord Wellesley, by the command of the 
Regent, made an offer to the W hig Lords (which Mr. Canning afterwards 
described as ‘ generous, liberal, and even rash’), so to compose the Cabinet 


as to give them a majority of one. This offer was declined, on the plea that 
to construct a cabinet on ‘a system of counteraction, was inconsistent 


with the prosecution of any uniform and beneficial course of policy.” In 
short, they were not willing to take office with Lord Wellesley as Premier, 
neither were they willing to assign that ground as their real reason. A 
Whig authority correctly explains their views :—‘ They were inclined to 
take advantage of every presentable ground for repudiating the advances 
made to them, and for justifying a refusal, unless they received a direct and 


unlimited authority for forming a Ministry, ,* 


“ In other words, the Regent had himself chosen the First Minister, and 
he had not been selected by the great Whig party. 

“ Mr. Canning told me that this was the ‘Teal, but unavowed, cause of the 
breaking off these negotiations. Strange as the doctrine may now seem, it 
doubtless is one which was received jand acted upon by the Whigs, from the 
accession of the House of Hanover.’ 


As far as the rejection of this “generous, liberal, and even 
rash” offer is concerned, we think the Whigs were quite right. 
A Cabinet constructed “on a principle of counteraction” un- 
doubtedly is “ inconsistent with the proseeution of any uniform 
and beneficial course of policy.”” But the passage is valuable, as 
showing that the inveterate taint had not been washed out of the 


Whig Party by even thirty years of penance. Like the Trojans it 


was not enough for them “to perish once,” and another twenty 


years of opposition was the reward of their obstinacy. Having 
thus failed on both hands, Lord W ellesley was obliged to abandon 
the commission with which the King had entrusted him. Lord 
Liverpool became Prime Minister, and at once made the most 
liberal proposals to Mr. Canning. They were declined, it is said, 
because Lord Castlereagh was to retain the lead of the House 
of Commons. Whether this was Mr. Canning’s own view, or 
whether it was only the view on which he acted in obedience to 
his political friends, it is in our opinion an utterly mistaken one. 
Especially as Lord Castlereagh was willing to give Canning the 
Foreign Office, As a Tory, we maintain, Canning ought never to 
have allowed a mere point of form to prevent him from acting 
with Lord Liverpool. The old Tory party, however, were now the 
only resouree, and that Administration was formed, which, with 
only one or two changes, lasted to within a few months of Mr. 
Canning’s death. That party still on the whole represented a 
majority of the nation ; the three campaigns of 1812-13 and 715, 
invested them with a halo of splendour; nor did any one consider 
how far the glories of Vittoria and Waterloo were due to that 
prescient statesman who had sustained the national spirit after the 
slaughter of Talavera, and the retreat to Torres Vedras. Public 
confidence, therefore, in the Liverpool Administration was un- 
bounded. And they continued strong enough for several years to 


* Edinburgh Review. 
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maintain their position without any extraneous assistance. Lord 


Liverpool, however, had always been a firm friend of Mr. Canning, 
and as the latter and Lord Castlereagh were now very good 
friends, continued on the alert to secure for him a place in the 
Administration. The opportunity, however, did not occur for some 


years, and in the meantime Canning had accepted an appointment 


which provoked the most violent personal attack upon him which 
he ever experienced. 
“In the autumn of 1814, after Napoleon had gone to Elba, Mr. Canning, 


on account of the feeble health of his eldest son, had made up his mind to 
pass the winter at Lisbon. When Lord Liverpool learnt his intentions, on 
consultation with Lord Castlereagh, they determined to offer and to press 
upon him the pest of ambassador at Lisbon—at the same time that offices 
were given to Mr. Huskisson, Lord Binning, and others of his friends. Mr. 
Canning accepted. By those who wish to look into particulars, and to find 
an example of how a noble and generous nature can defend itself when 
unjustly assailed with calumny, Mr. Canning’s speech on the Lisbon em- 
bassy will be read with admiration and interest. Nine years after the 
event, when travelling to Ickworth, he said to me, ‘I consider my having 
accepted the Lisbon embassy as a great political mistake ; in all probability 
I should have had the most influential post in the Government in the House 
of Commons long before, had I not fallen into that error. I laboured hard 
to avoid accepting the appointment, but it was so urged — me by the 
King’s Government, that I thought I had not the moral right, as a public 
man, to refuse it. If, therefore, the thing were now, with past experience, 
to be done over again, I should act the same part, and, conscious of right, I 
must brave the consequences.’ ” 


On what data Mr. Canning based the probability here spoken 
of, that he would have superseded Lord Castlereagh at the Foreign 
Office before the death of the latter, is now mere matter of con- 
jecture. But from the charge brought against him in Parliament 
he vindicated himself triumphantly. A message had been sent 
home from Lord Strangford, the English Ambassador at Brazil, to 
the effect that the King of Portugal would like to return to 
Europe under British protection. The Ministers determined to 
appoint an ambassador extraordinary to receive him at Lisbon, and 
Mr. Canning was selected for the post. It turned out, after Mr. 
Canning’s arrival at his post, that the King had changed his mind. 
But it was urged by Mr. Lambton, the mover of a vote of censure 
on the appointment, that it had been known all along that he 
never intended to come; that the appointment, therefore, was a 
simple job; and the salary (€14,000 a year), under any circum- 
stances, excessive. Mr. Canning’s reply to this attack is one of 
his very happiest efforts. The skill with which he dissected the 
whole accusation, and answered each branch of it separately, and 
the concentric force of argument displayed in every part of his 
speech, masterly in the extreme; and, as we can readily under- 
stand, utterly routed, and overwhelmed his accusers. 

It was very shortly after his return from Lisbon and his de- 
livery of this speech (1816) that an opening was made for him in 
the Ministry, and he became President of the Board of Control, 
an office which he held till 1820, when he resigned once more in 
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consequence of circumstances connected with the trial of Queen 
Caroline. The whole episode of Queen Caroline is narrated by 
Mr. Stapleton at considerable length. Canning’s views on the 
subject were marked by rare good sense. He was, on the whole, 
of course, on the King’s side. But he deprecated the divorce 
clause introduced by the Ministry into the bill presented to Parlia- 
ment, and drew up a masterly exposition of the evils to be appre- 
hended from adopting it. During the progress of the Queen’s 
trial Mr. Canning, who had formerly been on terms of friendship 
with Her Majesty, absented himself from England, and when it 
was over he made up his mind to retire from the Ministry. 
The King, who felt very deeply on the subject of Queen Caro- 
line, was intensely mortified by Canning’s conduct; and when, 
after her death in the following August, Lord Liverpool proposed 
Mr. Canning’s return to the Cabinet, the King positively refused. 
“ This opposition led Mr. Canning to turn his mind in another 
direction.” This direction was India, of which he had acquired 
considerable knowledge during his situation at the Board of 
Control. Before the end of the year the Governor-Generalship 
was offered to him, and in the following summer accepted ; the 
King, it is said, “ jumping at the solution of difficulties which this 
appointment offered.” But an event was at hand which made 
these arrangements nugatory, and altered perhaps the history of 
Europe. This was the suicide of Lord Castlereagh, and the succes- 
sion of Mr. Canning to the Foreign Office in the October of 1822. 
Here then, again, after thirteen years, we find him restored to the 
post he had so long coveted, and considered to be his peculiar 
mission. He held the seals of this department about four years 
and a half, at the expiration of which time he succeeded Lord 
Liverpool as Premier. ‘This position, however, as our readers are 
aware, he occupied but for a few short months. The greatest 
Foreign Minister whom this country ever saw breathed his last 
on the 8th of August, 1827, in the 57th year of his age. 

Canning was one of four great Ministers in the present centur 
whose death was irreparable, The others are Pitt, Fox, and Peel ; 
and the consequence to their own connection, and to the country, 
had they survived to the allotted threescore and ten, is a theme of 
inexhaustible speculation. But the speculation is a much more 
interesting one in the cases of Peel and Canning than in the two 
former. Pitt and Fox had, to some extent, their career chalked 
out for them. Pitt could only have continued the war, and he 
could hardly have done so more successfully than Perceval and 
Liverpool. In 1815, however, he would only have been fifty-six ; 
and it is possible that our relations with foreign Powers might 
have been materially different at the present moment had he and 
Mr. Canning regulated our counsels at the peace. But these con- 
siderations are remote and barren compared with those which arise 
from the supposition that Mr. Canning’s own life had been pro- 
longed. The first probable consequence of such a change in the 
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order of events, that we can distinctly apprehend, is that Eman- 
cipation would have been carried without that disruption of the 
Tory party, by which it was actually accomplished. Canning 
would most likely have carried it with the help of his new allies, 
with Peel and Wellington very probably voting against him. Had 
this happened, and the confidence of the old Tory party in their 
old Tory leaders never been undermined, the influence of the 
latter upon the Reform question would have been far other than 
it was. M». Canning, who would only have proved the sincerity 
of his charecter all the more by carrymg Emancipation, to which 
he had alweys been devoted, would have been weleomed and im- 
plicitly trusied by the Tories in their battle with Reform, to which 
he had been consistently hostile. The result would probably 
have been a compromise, by which neither party would have pro- 
fited at the expense of the other. Had the same statesman lived 
on into the reign of Queen Victoria, we have little doubt, from his 
known antecedents, that he would have conceded Free Trade, be- 
fore it was extorted from him; and that he would have left the 
Tory party on the intelligible footing of a party devoted to the 
maintenance of an aristocratic monarchy: determined to govern 
the country in the strict sense of the term; but seeing nothing 
incompatible with the security of our institutions in making the 
people who live under them comfortable, contented, and intelligent. 

But to quit speculation, it may be interesting to revert to Mr. 
Canning’s political ideas in general, and observe what kind of 
system it is that can be erected out of them. For this purpose 
we must go back to the early days of Mr. Pitt. 

Persons are apt to suppose, nor do we deny that they are to 
some extent justified in doing so, that political or religious theories, 
promulgated through the medium of fiction, must necessarily be 
unsound. We confess, therefore, that Mr. Disraeli was, in our 
opinion, mistaken when he elected to give his theories to the world 
in the pages of a novel, in preference to a volume of essays—be- 
tween which forms of publication he tells us he long hesitated. 
The consequence is, that he has hardly received the whole praise 
which he deserves ‘for his admirable delineation of the earlier 
policy of Mr. Pitt. We have never entertained any doubt that 
his resumé of this period, in the pages of Sybil, is substantially 
correct. Nor do we very well see how any impartial student can 
arrive at a different conclusion. George the Third, for the whole 
twenty years previous to Mr. Pitt’s Administration, had been 
struggling with the Whig oligarchy, and hated them bitterly. 
When Pitt at the age of twenty-four first came into office as Lord 
Shelburne’s Chancellor of the Exchequer, the factious acrimony of 
Party warfare was burned into his soul by the Whigs. And when 
he himself became the head of the King’s Government less than 
nine months afterwards, the “ Revolution families ” and their nomi- 
nees were again his uncompromising antagonists in that life-and- 
death struggle which he terminated so triumphantly for himself, 
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But it must have been clear to Mr. Pitt that, although a revulsion 
of popular feeling had enabled him to triumph for the present, he 
could never be secure against defeat while the power of his oppo- 
nents was unbroken. The events of ’83 and ’84 had inspired him 
with an hostility towards the Whigs little less fierce than George 
the Third’s. His sympathies and favourite studies brought him 
into contact with a different class in the community, and he was 
the first English Minister who appreciated the importance of the 
great mercantile interest. Here, then, was his chance. A great 
commercial aristocracy, created by and devoted to himself, would be 
a certain bulwark against the machinations of the oligarchy, and at 
the same time a legitimate development of our social progress. His 
scheme of Parliamentary Reform on the one hand, and the extraor- 
dinary number of Peers whom he raised out of the manufacturing 
classes on the other, sufficiently attest his purpose. And this pur- 
pose it is clear from various indications, had been watched by 
young Canning with interest and approval. So far we think the 
policy of Mr. Pitt is obvious. And we quite concur with Mr. 
Disraeli’s admiration of it. But now came the French Revolution, 
and that, as the author of Coningsby has observed with great truth, 
effected a complete change in Mr. Pitt. He was, says Mr. 
Disraeli, obliged to throw himself into the arms of his enemies, 
which, had he understood the crisis better, he might easily have 
avoided, with advantage, both to himself and his country. Now 
it is at this point that our divergence from Mr. Disraeli’s theory 
commences. Changing our front, at all times a delicate operation, 
is doubly so in presence of the enemy. That reduction of the 
great families to their proper position among the other governing 
forces of society, which was the object of Mr. Pitt, must be the 
work of quiet times. When cholera is raging we cannot deal with 
local disorders, which demand laxative medicines. When a demo- 
cratic anarchy threatened to overflow Europe, that was not the 
moment for social alterations in England. Pitt held his hand: 
and the same events which induced him to stop short in his original 
design left him less to apprehend from those who had originally 
provoked him to adopt it. The language of the Whigs in relation 
to the affairs of France had rendered them thoroughly unpopular, 
while an influential section of the party, disgusted with Jacobinism, 
had passed over to the camp of the Tories. The further humilia- 
tion of the Families might be postponed to a later day. This was, 
probably, the state of mind in which Mr. Pitt died. 

What, then, was the effect of his example and his own later experi- 
ence on the mindof Mr. Canning? That he became at once more 
conservative and more liberal than his master. He had, evidently, 
arrived at the conclusion, that for many years to come, it would be 
unsafe to interfere with our institutions. But he saw, with no less 
clearness, that they must be liberally administered, in order to avert 
interference. Either to admit the people to a larger share in the 
government of the country, or to provoke them into seizing it by 
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neglect of their interests, was, in his eyes, equally dangerous, 
These were, evidently, the fundamental principles of Mr. Can- 
ning’s creed. They excuse his alliance with the Whigs, they 
inspired alike his foreign policy, his financial policy, his support 
of Roman Catholic Emancipation, and his resistance to parliamen- 
tary reform. Parliamentary reform, he argued, was only required 
by the people for the sake of certain other reforms. Grant these, 
and Parliament might remain as it was. The demand for a change 
in the representation never rested in this country on enthusiasm for 
an abstract principle, on hatred of anomalies, or love of symmetry. 
Whatever the objections to which rotten boroughs are obnoxious, 
the people of England had got used to them, and, as a’ body, did 
not seek their abolition upon theoretical grounds, This undeni- 
able fact was the pole star of Canning’s system. He saw that 
the people were still willing to be governed as distinct from the 
idea of governing. But he saw that very little was required to 
rouse a less manageable spirit. It became, therefore, his policy, 
while preserving our form of government intact, to liberalize our 
policy in every possible direction. Both Pitt and himself had 
begun their political career in an attitude of resistance to the 
nobility. But France had taken up the game in so dangerous 
a sense, that it had been necessary to desist from it in Eng- 
land. The state of the Continent was still too threatening: the 
political world generally was far too unsettled to permit of his 
taking up the scheme where Pitt had dropped it. Nor is it im- 
probable that, reasoning from later events, Mr. Canning may have 
thought that, even in the abstract, Pitt had gone far enough. It 
may therefore be, that it was owing to a prudent desire on his part 
to avoid habituating the public mind to a discussion of constitu- 
tional principles, that we find so little of them in his speeches on 
parliamentary reform. When serious, his speeches took usually an 
historical and legal turn. But he preferred to treat the subject 
humorously. For here he was more at ease and more effective. 
Thence it has been argued that Canning was not a profound 
thinker. Were we to argue this point, we should be only widening 
a mere verbal difference. If by profound is meant logical, con- 
sistent, and comprehensive—and nothing more very often is meant 


—then we say that Canning, perhaps, was the only practical 
statesman of his own day who deserved the title. If, however, it 
is meant that he had not probed the question of representation to 
the bottom, or reflected very deeply on the probable results of that 
enormous social progress of which he himself saw little more than 
the dawn, it is probably quite true. But it does not, in our 
opinion, detract one atom from his greatness. Even as late as 
1827, it must be remembered, parliamentary reform was a mere 
speculation. The practical Whigs had abandoned it, There 
really seemed no call upon any statesman of the day to waste 
time in investigating the problem. Nor was this any slur 
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upon their prescience. When Roman Catholic Emancipation, 
and a more liberal economic policy were on the point of being 
carried, and the noisiest Whig leaders had tendered their support 
to a liberal Tory Government, Parliamentary reform was really, 
and not only apparently, a subordinate question, A very mild 
measure of reform would have satisfied the public then, and, 
probably, none at all. And the only practical mistake on the 
subject, with which Mr, Canning is chargeable, is, unfortunately, 
one over which he had no control: his death. 

Canning was clearly a believer in that system of society, accord- 
ing to which a commonwealth should be composed of various 
orders of men, rising, as it were, tier above tier, with their pro- 
portionate allotments of power and privilege; the distinctions 
between them being based on the three qualifications of birth, 
property, and intelligence; and access to each tier being open to 
the one below it, if the applicant present a proper passport. But 
it is obvious on the one hand that this theory of a State presupposes 
a certain relative proportion between the layers of which it is com- 
posed ; and on the other that a society of this nature is only in its 
perfection after such proportion has been attained, and as long as it 
continues. How long that will be depends on a variety of circum- 
stances. The oak remains in a state of stationary maturity much 
longer thantheash. But society, unfortunately, does not grow like 
a tree, in which all the branches increase together, and, with all 
their irregularities and excrescences, maintain a due subordination. 
It grows, rather, like a town, in which wealth, population, and im- 
portance are always shifting their quarters, and ebbing from the 
north towards the south, and from the east towards the west ; as, 
in this country, political power has been gradually ebbing away 
from the aristocracy, and flowing freely towards the classes en- 
gaged in commerce. It must never, indeed, be forgotten, with 
regard to every political society, that aristocracy is not a growing 
institution. Aristocracy is territorial or nothing: and, whereas 
the potentialities of trade are unlimited, no science has yet been 
discovered capable of making one acre into two. With the 
commercial democracy it is just the reverse. So that in all com- 
mercial States the time must arrive, sooner or later, when the 
latter body will no longer be contented with that place in the 
political scale which is necessary for the stability of a scheme 
at once complex and harmonious. It will burst its bounds, 
demand and obtain a preponderating influence in the State, 
and, by slow degrees, convert society from its graduated pyra- 
midal shape into one uniform level. Men like Burke and 
Canning saw the excellence of our organization so clearly, and 
felt it so strongly, that they could not bring themselves to 
admit the possibility, much less the necessity, of anything 
which should derange its equilibrium. They recognized the 
undoubted truth, that the constitution of this country had 
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approached nearer to political perfection than any which the 
world had yet seen. They felt that we were already in the 
phase above described, when every class occupied just as much 
space in the social and political area as could safely and equi- 
tably be allotted to it; and they seem to have had no foreboding 
of that theory of numerical representation, which is, in our 
opinion, the most formidable feature of the present day. Can- 
ning, indeed, in one of his speeches on the subject, just alluded 
to it, as a sort of reductio ad absurdum, in answer to the Re- 
formers of his time; but he merely glanced at it, and ran off to 
something else, as totally unaware of its real nature and future 
importance. We say that, in this matter, Canning’s own pre- 
science was little, if at all, in fault, because in his time the ebb of 
aristocratic power was barely visible. The tide was only just 
upon the turn, if that; and had his life been spared, he might 
have almost indefinitely deferred the demand for the representa- 
tion of numbers. But now that the question has reached its 
present stage, the opponents of Reform may not justify their 
resistance by the example of Mr. Canning. All that it now 
becomes the truest Conservative to strive for is, that the degrees 
by which English society is to be changed may be as gradual, 
and that its form may be retained as long, as possible. To effect 
this end, the popular demands should be met with cheerfulness 
and frankness, and with as much of concession as may be. Every 
effort should be made to anticipate agitation; to keep our house 
in order ; and not to leave a single tub lying about for the dema- 
gogue to mount upon. In a word, the governing classes must 
take the people by the hand; let them see that they are in 
earnest to grant them every reasonable request ; and all may yet 
be well for centuries, and Canning sleep peacefully in his grave. 
Of Canning’s Foreign Policy, less, perhaps, requires to be said. 
He took a middle course between the High Tory theory of his 
own times, and the popular theory of the present day. During 
George the Fourth’s reign, two perfectly distinct and intelligible 
doctrines divided public men into two parties. There was the 
King’s view of our relation towards continental States, shared in 
by the Duke of Wellington and Lord Eldon; while he was alive, 
by Lord Castlereagh ; and, while he was in office, by Lord Sid- 
mouth. And there was Mr. Canning’s view, partaken by his own 
immediate followers in Parliament and the Cabinet, and, to a 
great extent, by the Prime Minister, Lord Liverpool. The first 
of these two theories, which was perfectly practical, honourable, 
and safe, was, that we should cast in our lot, for good and evil, 
with the allies in whose company we had marched into Paris; 
that we should constitute ourselves one of the fraternity of Euro- 
pean monarchies, with the same hopes and fears, the same dangers 
and antidotes, and the same resolution to enforce monarchical 
tenets. An adherence to this policy would certainly have secured 
the fidelity of Russia, Austria, and Prussia, and of France, while 
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France was legitimate. It would have relieved us from all fear of 
war—with any power, at least, whose hostility we had reason to 
dread. It would have been a safeguard against French ambition 
or revenge in after days, and would have been so far popular, that 
it would have enabled us to reduce our armaments, and, conse- 
quently, to lighten our taxation. But, on the other hand, it 
committed us to a course of policy of which no one could see 
the end. And its advantages, moreover, rested on the very un- 
certain foundation of the prudence and generosity which might 
preside over the administration of the continental sovereigns. 
If they goaded their subjects into revolt, how far would the 
British Government be permitted to aid them in putting down the 
insurrection? Here was an element of future strife between the 
rulers and the ruled at home. Yet an obligation to act in this 
manner would have undoubtedly formed part of the policy in 
question, if adopted on the principle of “thorough.” Thus the 
possible, if remote, consequences of a close and cordial union 
with the Holy Alliance, were of a decidedly injurious descrip- 
tion. Such a union might have been satisfactory and comfortable 
for a time; but it possessed explosive ingredients no less than the 
policy of Mr. Canning. 

In opposition to those who made the maintenance of monar- 
chical government the basis of our foreign alliances, Mr. Canning 
took his stand on the maintenance of the balance of power. His 
doctrine was, that with the relations between rulers and their sub- 
jects Great Britain was in no way concerned ; but that in the 
relations between one continental State and another, she was deeply 
and immediately interested. It was nothing to her that Spain 
chose to have a constitution. It was everything that the French 
interfered to prevent it. Had they interfered, however, on the 
other side, we have no reason to doubt that Canning would have felt 
equally bound to protest against theirconduct. The one thing which 
he was determined not to tolerate was the invasion of one country 
by the troops of another country to assist one of two parties in an 
internal dispute. When the French invaded Spain in 1823, at the 
request of the Spanish Government, Canning at once retaliated, 
by acknowledging the independence of the Spanish colonies in 
America. If France was to have Spain, or what was just as good, 
she should not have “the Indies” as well. That was the key to 
his policy. Again, when Spain invaded Portugal under similar cir- 
cumstances, Canning at once despatched an English force to the 
Tagus. Thus it will be seen that his idea of “ non-intervention ” 
was not of that absolute character which is in vogue at the present 
day. Intervention, such as the intervention of Russia in Hungary, 
or of Austria in Naples, was abhorrent to his views of English 
interest, as well as to his theory of government. But intervention 
of another kind to prevent intervention of ¢hat kind, or to save a 
smaller State from being swallowed up by a larger, he appears to 
have thought a duty. To maintain a neutrality in the quarrels 
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between rulers and subjects, it might be necessary sometimes to 
violate neutrality in the quarrels between different States. It 
is evident therefore that Canning had no idea of our stand- 
ing quite aloof from continental affairs. He had not arrived at 
the conclusion that we could safely or profitably cut ourselves adrift 
from the European system. With forms of government he con- 
demned any interference. With the removal of landmarks he 
thought interference indispensable. From the principles of the 
Holy Alliance he utterly dissented. But of the doctrine of the 
balance of power he was a steadfast champion. Nor had he 
brought himself to see how it could be neglected without the most 
serious danger to the future independence of this country. 

To enter on such a question as the “ balance of power” near 
the conclusion of an article would be insanity. But we may say 
thus much: that while the spirit of nationality prevails in Europe 
to the same extent as at present, any serious derangement of 
the balance of power can only be temporary. Suppose another 
conqueror to overrun Europe like Napoleon. He will still have 
his Russia and his Peninsula. A war with England under such 
circumstances would be the signal for twenty subject peoples to 
rise in arms. And until patriotism is extinct in Germany, Den- 
mark, and Spain, England, we feel confident, need not feel much 
alarm at any prophecies of “ universal conquest.” It is far more 
likely that she should suffer while Europe remains as it is, than 
after any re-distribution of territory leaving discontent and ex- 
asperation behind it, ready to burst into a flame at the smallest 
encouragement. It is allied Europe, not conquered Europe, that 
England truly has to fear. For if we resolutely isolate ourselves 
from continental politics, holding out no prospect of good offices 
to any of the great Powers, we shall be required to go one step 
further, and desist from any practice they may choose to consider 
injurious. If we give nothing, neither shall we be allowed to take 
anything. And the first result of such a policy on our part would 
probably be a combined demand to withold our ancient asylum 
from political refugees, 

In his selections from the foreign correspondence of Mr. Can- 
ning, Mr. Stapleton has shown excellent judgment. It is difficult 
to understand how, on comparing these letters with the ordinary 
run of such documents, the reader could hesitate to admit Mr. 
Canning’s claim to true originality of mind and the loftiest politi- 
eal genius. Here is a specimen :— 

“ Now, as to our influence upon the Continent, if such a war as we sus- 
tained for (with a single intermission) a quarter of a century, in behalf of 
all Europe, and. by turns against all Europe in its own behalf, has not 
taught all Europe where they are to look for protection against overgrown 
and overbearing power, I am sure no part that we could take in a Con- 
Gress, upon an insurrection of Carbonari at Naples, or of Freemasons at 
Madrid, would acquire for us the confidence which such a war had failed 
to command. Let the occasion come, and Prince Metternich shall see ! 
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But it is not by perpetually creating occasions ; it is not by incessant med- 
dling with petty interests and domestic squabbles in other countries, that 
the influence of Great Britain is to be maintained. On the contrary, it is 
more likely to be frittered away by such restless exertion: and to be 
found exhausted, or disabled from acting, when real occasion may arise. 
Besides, what zs the influence which we have had in the counsels of the 
Alliance, and which Prince Metternich exhorts us to be so careful not to 
throw away? We protested at Laybach; we remonstrated at Verona. 
Our protest was treated as waste paper ; our remonstrances mingled with 
the air. Pretty influence! and much worth preserving? No—our in- 
fluence, if it is to be maintained abroad, must be secure in the sources of 
our strength at home : and the sources of that strength are in the sympathy 
between the people and the Government ; in the union of the public senti- 
ment with the public counsels ; in the reciprocal confidence and co-opera- 
tion of the House of Commons and the Crown. If Prince Metternich has 
taught himself to believe that the House of Commons is merely a clog and 
impediment to the free action of the counsellors of the Crown; that its 
prejudices are to be softened, its waywardness to be soothed, but that the 
tenor of the Government is in effect independent of its impulse—that it is, 
in short, to be managed, but not to be consulted—he is mistaken. It is as 
essential a part of the national council as it is of the national authority ; 
and woe to be the Minister who should undertake to conduct the affairs of 
this country upon the principle of settling the course of its foreign policy 
with a Grand Alliance, and should rely upon carrying their decisions into 
effect by throwing a little dust in the eyes of the House of Commons. 
And yet this does appear to be what Prince Metternich considers as a pos- 
sible course of conduct.” 


We wish we had space to multiply such extracts, but our 


thread is well-nigh spun. 

Of Canning as an orator conflicting traditions have come down 
tous. We do not pretend to decide between them. We extract 
from Mr. Stapleton the opinion of one eminent man on this 
point, and we shall give another out of Hansard :— 


“But his (Mr. Canning’s) declamation, though often powerful, always 
beautifully ornate, never deficient in admirable diction, was certainly not 
of the very highest class. It wanted depth; it came from the mouth, not 
from the heart ; and it tickled or even filled the ear rather than penetrated 
the bosom of the listener. The orator never seemed to forget himself, and 
to be absorbed by his theme; he was not carried away by his passions, and 
he carried not his audience along with him. An actor stood before us—a 
first-rate one, no doubt—but still an actor, and we never forgot that it was 
a representation we were witnessing, not a real scene. The Grecian artist 
was of the second class only, at whose fruit the dirds pecked ; while, on 
seeing Parrhasius’s picture, men cried out to draw aside the curtain. Mr, 
Canning’s declamation entertained his hearers, so artistically was it ex- 
ecuted ; but only an inexperienced critic could mistake it for the highest 
reach of the oratorical art. ‘The truly great orator is he who carries away 
his hearer, or fixes his whole attention on the sul,ject—with the subject 
fills his whole soul; than the subject will suffer him to think of no other 
thing—of the subject’s existence alone will let him be conscious, while the 
vehement inspiration lasts on his own mind, which he communicates to his 
hearer; and will only suffer him to reflect on the admirable execution of 
what he has heard, after the burst is over, the whirlwind passed away, and 
the excited feelings have, in the succeeding lull, sunk into repose.” 


“JT never saw Mr. Canning but once, when I had no expectation of ever 
being a member of this House. But I can recollect it but as yesterday, 
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when I listened to almost the last accents (I may say the dying words) of 
that great man. I can recall the lightning flash of that eye, and the 
tumult of that ethereal brow ; still lingers in my ear the melody of that 
voice. But, sir, when shall we see another Mr. Canning ?—a man who 
ruled this House as Alexander ruled Bucephalus, of whom it was said that 
the horse and the rider were equally proud.” 


Which is the more correct of these descriptions let those who 
have heard Mr. Canning say. One is from the pen of Lord 
Brougham, the other from the lips of Mr. Disraeli. 

Neithe r, however, do justice either to Canning’s humour or to 
the luminous arrangement which, more than any other merit, was 
the characteristic of his oratory. As specimens of the latter, we 
should mention his speech, on the Lisbon Embassy and his speech 
on the Corn Laws, March 1, 1829. Specimens of the former are 
to be found in his speeches, passim. But we cannot refrain from 
quoting the celebrated “ red-lion” passage from a speech on 
Reform at Liverpool :— 

“ But Parliamentary Reform is the panacea for every evil. I read a few 
days ago (I cannot immediately recollect where) a story of an artist who 
had attained great eminence in painting, but who had directed his art 
chiefly to one favourite object ; that object happened to be a red lion. His 
first employment was at a public-house, where the landlord allowed him to 
follow his fancy. Of course the artist recommended a red lion. A gentle- 
man in the neighbourhood, having a new dining-room to ornament, applied 
to the artist for his assistance ; and in order that he might have full scope 
for his talents, left to him the choice of a subject for the principal compart- 
ment of the room. The painter took due time to deliberate ; and then, with 
the utmost gravity and earnestness, ‘Don’t you think,’ said he to his em- 
ployer, ‘that a handsome red dion would have a fine effect in this situa- 
tion?’ The gentleman was not entirely convinced, perhaps ; however, he 
let the painter have his way in this instance, determined nevertheless that 
in his library, to which he next conducted him, he would have some- 
thing of more exquisite device and ornament. He showed hima small panel 
over his chimney-piece. ‘ Here,’ says he, ‘I must have something striking. 
The space you see is but small ; the workmanship must be proportionably 
delicate.’ ‘What think you, says the painter, after appearing to dive deep 
into his imagination for the suggestion, ‘of a small red lion?’ Just so it is 
with Parliamentary Reform ; and the utmost variety that you can extort 
from those who call themselves ‘ Moderate Reformers’ is, that they will be 


” 


contented with a small red lion! 


We must now take our leave of Mr. Canning. Our conviction 
is, that he was the greatest foreign Minister and one of the great- 
est political minds that England has produced. He was inflexibly 
honest. He saw things from a considerable distance. He was 
above all petty motives of self-advancement. He held by a great 
and glorious political system, and believed that government meant 
something more than registering the caprices of the multitude. 
He was born to lead and rule, and was the last of that fine old 
race of English statesmen who have stamped their name and 
character on particular epochs of our history. He was a liberal 
aristocrat, and the fitting Minister of that free monarchy whose 
splendour he loved, and whose prerogative he defended to the last. 
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THE MAN OF MYSTERY. 


WE are not of the number of those who blame Louis Napoleon 
for terminating the war with Austria. It is true he did not fulfil 
the programme which embraced the liberation of the Alps to the 
Adriatic. It is also true that he concluded peace without con- 
sulting the ally on whose behalf he had engaged in hostilities. 
But, after all, such conduct was not inconsistent ' with that know- 
ledge of the epoch we live in, on the possession of which the 
Emperor of the French avowe dy prides himself. The days of 
chivalry are past and gone. At least, the idea we attach to those 
times has faded away, and left exposed to view the hideous cyni- 
cism of diplomacy without the pleasant disguise of magnanimous 
motives and disinterested sacrifices. Besides, on what occasion 
did Louis Napoleon ever act up to his professions or redeem his 
written words? Was it when he trampled under foot the French 
Republic, after having sworn before God and man to preserve it 
inviolate? Was it when he arrested, expatriated, or imprisoned 
his fellow-countrymen who spoke out bravely in defence of the 
liberty of their native land? He who had boasted, ma voix est 
libre comme ma pensée—et jaime la liberté? Or did he show 
greater consistency when he shackled the press, after having for 
many years insisted upon the right of speech and free discussion 
as the heir-loom of a civilized people ? Or did he exhibit his 
sense of fidelity to an ally when he hastily patched up a peace 
with Russia and left the British Government no alternative but to 
follow in his wake or carry on the war on their own account? In 
Italy he has been true to his antecedents. His professions have 
been great, his promises large and chivalrous, but he has con- 
tented himself with half-performance s, and paused to take breath 
when one more rush would have carried him to the summit. One 
might almost suppose that he was startled at his own approach to 
goodness, and shrank with conscience-stricken horror from touch- 
ing the holy thing. He had undertaken to liberate Italy from 
the Alps to ‘the Adriatic, and was in a fair way of redeeming his 
plighted word, when suddenly he perceived that he was about to 
give form and animation to a monster whose movements would 
soon be far beyond his control. 


“ Obstupuit, retroque pedem cum voce repressit : 
Improvisum aspris veluti qui sentibus anguem 
Pressit humi nitens, trepidusque repente refugit 
Attollentem iras, et coerula colla tumentem.” 


He had roused the spirit of revolution, an element as terrible 
as fire, and equally unmanageable. It was no part of his “ mis- 
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sion” to bring imperial power into disrepute, or to show how much 
of human handiwork enters into the divinity that hedges in mo- 
narchs. The threat to revolutionize Hungary was excellent as a 
strategic feint, but as a question of policy it was a menace and 
nothing more. Attacked in front and alarmed for her flanks and 
rear, Austria was only too glad to accede to the liberal terms pro- 
posed by the ‘“ Liberator of Italy.” She lost a disaffected if a 
fertile province, but she retained a military position which still gave 
her the command of Northern Italy. As to the propriety of ac- 
ce pting peace on the part of Francis Joseph, there can be but one 
opinion. He had sustained serious reverses, his army was dis- 
organized, and the tranquillity of his dominions threatened from 
within. A prolongation of hostilities could not, under any cireum- 
stances, do more than restore Lombardy to his rule, and even that 
doubtful advantage could only be achieved by a ruinous sacrifice of 
lives and treasure. He had, ‘therefore, no choice but to suecumb 
to his evil fortune, secretly easkeelh perhaps, to retrace his steps 
at some more auspicious moment. Nor can Louis Napoleon be 
blamed from an imperial poimt of view. He had thus far been 
successful to a degree that must have startled himself. His _pro- 
gress had been unchecked. His victories, if not brilliant or com- 
plete, had at least resulted in the retreat of the enemy. Within 
an incredibly short space of time he had freed Lombardy from 
Austrian domination and had entered the famous quadrangle, which 


might prove a second Torres Vedras. He had done yet more than 
this for his own dynasty. He had shown himself a brave soldier 
and a consummate general, and from that moment he knew that 
the army was a mere machine in his hands. The halo of military 
glory, moreover, had dazzled the eyes of all classes and denomina- 
tions of Frenchmen. The moral influence of France was now as 
great as in the best times of the first Empire. True, the age of 


“ barren conquests” could not be revived, but their Emperor un- 


derstood the epoch he lived in, and sought with pride the undying 
honour of contributing to render “free” the most beautiful land 
in Europe. Such, at “les ast, were his own words addressed from 
Milan to the people of Italy. His timely moderation had, besides, 

the good effect of saving the ‘flower of his army, already shake n by the 
deadly struggles of Mage mta and Solferino. The terrible, if brief, 
campaign through which they had passed had given him an army 
of veterans, still possessed of the physical vigour and animated 
by the daring spirit of youth. He, avoided too, the exhaustion of 
his finances. The loan had been e agerly subscribed, but he well 
knew that he could not again, with impunity, appeal to the small 
savings of his people. They must have an interval of repose. 
They 1 must have time to make another hoard by means of their 
self-denial rather than by their industry, and to acquire the feel- 
ing of self-complacency and independence usually engendered by 
the possession of actual cash. In any case he was not the man 
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to exhaust his resources, in order to gain an evanescent popularity. 
His soldiers had tasted blood, and would soon be athirst for more, 


and his eyes had long been fixed upon a noble quarry, but one not 
easily to ‘be mastered. His plans had been formed long before, 
but their execution must not be hurried or carelessly attempted. 
Thus far he had advanced with measured steps towards the fulfil- 
ment of his “mission.” He had recognized the sovereignty of 


the people when he called upon France to elect her fature ruler 

by universal suffrage. He had also restored the empire, but THE 
DEFEAT was still unavenged. Something, however, had been done 
by the removal of obstacles. Russia had been alienated from her 
aucient ally, and brought to look coldly even upon Prussia. And 
now Austria likewise was to be estranged, and the isolation of 
England thus rendered nearly complete. The short-sighted care- 
lessness of Lord John Russell and the Premier has accomplished 
what could hardly have been effected by a direct effort to that 
end, It is scarcely possible to conceive any combination of cir- 


cumstances which should produce a rivalry between Austria and 
England as European Powers. The aggrandizement of either 
could never be a danger or a menace to the other, but, on the 
contrary, an additional safeguard. Great Britain has but two 
rivals in the world, France and the United States of America, and 
it can never be to the true interests of the latter to assist in the 
humiliation of the mother-country. It is said of the Banyan 
tree, that when the parent stock decays all the off-shoots, how- 
ever deeply-rooted, simultaneously wither and perish. Such, cer- 
tainly, would be the effect upon British settlements all over the 


world, if England descended from her pride of place to become 
dependent upon any other Power. Without the constant infusion 
of fresh blood from the old country, not even the United States 
could hold their own. As it is, the race sensibly degenerates, and, 
were it not for the continued stream of immigration, would dwindle 
away after the manner of the descendants of the old Spanish con- 
querors. No serious apprehensions, therefore, need be entertained 
with regard to our Transatlantic kinsfolk, who simply make good 
their claims to kindred by maintaining a series of family squab- 
bles. 

Still less ground is there to fear unprovoked hostilities on the 
part of Russia. There is no true cause for mutual jealousy be- 
tween the two countries. That Russia has a great and noble 
destiny to fulfil can neither be overlooked nor controverted. But 
her success is neither a peril nor a disadvantage to England, so 
long as Sweden and Denmark are independent. While our mari- 
time supremacy is maintained, the Russian fleets can issue neither 
from the Baltic nor the Black Sea without giving battle, the result 
of which could scarcely be doubtful. Let Russia extend her civili- 
zing influence over Central Asia without impediment. ‘The crea- 
tion of artificial wants can only be favourable to British commerce. 
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Even were Persia a tributary to the Czar, Bokhara a dependent, 
and Affghanistan a protected State, there would still be no reason 
to be anxious for the safety of our Indian empire, or the security of 
our trade with China and the islands of the Eastern Ocean. Our 
leading statesmen are well aware that such is the real fact, though 
for party purposes they ever and anon create a false excitement by 
attributing to the court of St. Petersburgh a mysterious and ag- 

gressive policy. A Ministerial system of government is ever liable 
to the inconveniences of a fussy and spasmodic action. Parliamen- 
tary debaters and writers in newspapers alike indulge in exaggera- 
tions, and raise a sudden and undignified panic when a calm and 
self-reliant attitude is all that is required. At the same time care 
must be taken that self-reliance do not degenerate into heedless- 
ness and overweening confidence. The real enemy of England is 
one who calculates every movement and scans every possible con- 
tingency, and who above all waits with unwearying but unforgiv- 
ing patience for a favourable moment to make the fatal spring. 
“Be assured of this,” said the great Athenian orator, “that 
nothing hath given Philip such advantage over us as his superior 
vigilance in improving all opportunities. For, as he is constantly 
surrounded by his troops, and his mind perpetually engaged 
in projecting his designs, he can in a moment strike the blow 


where he pleases. But we wait till ‘some event alarms us, 


then we are in motion, then we prepare.” In truth, there is no 
slight analogy between the position of Athens with regard to 
Philip and our own with regard to Louis Napoleon. There are, 
likewise, many points of resemblance in the character of the two 


sovereigns, though we trust there may not be in their fortunes. 
We won our Marathon against the first Napoleon, let us be on 
our guard against losing a Cheronea to the third of that name. 
Lows Napoleon’s enmity to England arises in a great measure 
from the same motives which rendered the Macedonian monarch 


hostile to Athens, “First, then, Athenians, be firmly convinced 


of these truths, that Philip * * * is the implacable enemy of 


this whole city, ‘of the ground on which this city stands, of every 
inhabitant within these walls, even of those who imagine them- 
selves highest in his favour. * * * But it is against our con- 


stitution that his arms are principally directed; nor in all his 


schemes, in all his actions, hath he anything so immediately in 
view as to subvert it. And there is in some sort a necessity for 
this. He knows full well that his conquests, however great and 
extensive, can never be secure while you continue free ; but that if 
once he meets with any accident (and every man is subject to 
many), all those whom he hath forced into his service will instantly 
revolt and fly to you for protection ; for you are not naturally dis- 
posed to grasp at empire yourselves, but to frustrate the ambitious 
attempts of others; to be ever ready to oppose usurpation and as- 
sert the liberty of mankind; this is your peculiar character. And 
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therefore it is not without regret that he sees in your freedom a 
spy on the incidents of his fortune.”’* Could anything be more 
applicable to the position occupied by this country with respect to 
the despotic ruler of France? How, then, should we act, con- 


vinced, as we must be, that all his expeditions are really intended to 


facilitate the invasion if not the conquest of England? Let us once 
5 


more lend our ears to the orator, whose suggestions are as appro- 
priate as his warnings. ‘ Let us,” he says, “approve ourselves 
men of wisdom ; and, fully persuaded of these truths, let us shake 
off our extravagant and dangerous supineness ; let us supply the 


necessary expenses ; let us call on our allies ; let us take all possible 


measures for keeping up a regular army ; 80 that, as he hath his 


force constantly prepared to injure and ‘enslave the Greeks, yours, 
too, may be ever ready to protect and assist them. If you depend 
on occasional detachments, you cannot ever expect the least degree 


of success ; you must keep up an army constantly on foot, provide 
for its maintenance, appoint public treasurers, and, by all possible 


means, secure your military funds (apparently, there were Weedons 
also in those day s) ; and while these officers account for all disburse- 
ments, let your generals be bound to answer for the conduct of 
the war. Let these be your measures, these your resolutions, and 


you will compel Philip to live in the real observance of an equitable 
peace, and to confine himself to his own kingdom (which is 
most for our interest), or we shall fight him on equal terms.” 

It is only too plain that we must trust chiefly to ourselves. No 
sympathy is to be expected from either Russia or Austria, while 
Prussia, ‘compressed between the three great Continental Powers, 
would be utterly unable to move hand or foot on our behalf. In- 


deed, Prussia and Belgium have equally some reason for alarm. 
Although the age of “barren conquests” is past, the Rhenish 
provinces, as they are familiarly called, would prove no unwelcome 
addition to France. Antwerp, especially, is an object of desire, 
as a pistolet chargé contre le cur de l’ Angleterre. In the spacious 
docks and harbours of Antwerp and Cherbourg vast armaments 


might be securely, expeditiously, and even se cretly prepared, while 
the English fleet would be harassed and weakened by the necessity 
for the double blockade. Were there no evil designs in contem- 
plation with regard to Belgium, why should the French jpurenie 


raise so loud an outcry against the fortification of Antwerp? To 
denounce a mere measure of surety as a menace to foreign States 
is an idle affectation. If every city in Belgium were rendered 
impregnable, France would have nothing to apprehend. But the 


subjugation of the former country can never be completed if the 
great port of Flanders be placed in a state of defence. Time 


would thus be given for the arrival of succours and the armed in- 


* Oration of Demosthenes on the state of the Chersonesus. Translated 
by Dr. Leland. 
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terposition of Europe. The independence of Belgium must, indeed, 
be preserved at all hazards. Should it ever again fall under the 
dominion of France, the hour will have struck for the final struggle 
between the two great maritime powers of Western Europe. 

The state of affairs in Italy, though bearing less directly upon 


the interests of Great Britain, cannot be os d over altogether 


unnoticed. It is quite possible that Louis Napoleon was perfectly 
sincere in announcing his intention to drive the Austrians out 
of Italy. Actuated by strong impulses, which he complacently 
regards as a divine afflatus, he becomes blind to intervening 


obstac les and, in fact, runs a- muck upon a large scale. It is only 


in this way we can account for the strange infatuation which led 
to the Strasburg and Boulogne expeditions. At times, no doubt, 
this sort of reckless audacity may alight upon success, as in the 
case of the coup d’état, but, as a rule, no sustained efforts can be 
relied upon from individuals of that te mperament. They are like 
the cheetah, who watches long and patiently for the eppecaeh of 
the unsuspecting prey, then creeps slowly and stealthily along the 
ground, and presently makes two or three tremendous bounds. If 


it attain the poor animal, all is up. In vain does the terrified 
creature madly dash forward, or, in despair, roll itself on the 


ground. Its inexorable tormentor clings tenaciously, and drains 


its heart’s blood to the last drop. But if the cheetah miss 
its victim, it slinks away baffled and abashed, and crawls 
back to its hiding-place cowed and exhausted. In _ like 
manner did Louis Napoleon withdraw from the Russian war, 
into which he had entered with such impetuosity. And 
in like manner has he declined further contest with the Austrian 
army, and contented himself with the emancipation of a single 


Italian province. What part will he now play? is the question 
asked on all sides. Will he act up to his Milan proclamation, in 
which he declared that no obstacle should be raised to the free 
manifestations of the legitimate wishes of the people of Italy? 


Or will he neutralize the little good he has already done, and cover 


himself with shame and ridicule by compelling the inhabitants of 


Tuscany, Parma, and Modena to again submit themselves to the 
princes whom they have formally dethroned? The question, in- 
deed, is one which concerns all Europe. It surely cannot be per- 


mitted that Austria and France shall remodel Italy as they please, 
without reference to the wishes of the Italians themselves. United 
Europe guaranteed the independence of Greece and of Belgium— 
will it hesitate to do as much for Italy? The annexation of the 
three above-named Principalities to Lombardy and Piedmont will 
suffice to constitute a kingdom possessed of vitality and progressive 
vigour, and capable of commanding the respect of its neighbours, 
without inspiring any fear of aggression. Neither Austria nor 
France could ever seriously be imperilled by the forces of the 
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Piedmontese kingdom, even if it embraced the Legations likewise. 
And here we encounter one of the most anomalous features of the 


present crisis, One French army liberates Northern Italy from 


foreign sway ; another French army overawes the people of Parma 
and Modena while seeking to obtain for themselves the blessing 
conferred upon their neighbours at the cost of so many thousands 
of lives; anda third French army perpetuates the worst abuses 
and the most degrading form of tyranny, in order that the head 
of the Roman Catholic branch of the Christian Church may con- 
tinue to be a temporal prince as well as its spiritual chief and 
father. To the credit of the French Emperor, it must ~~ — 
that this state of things, so far as Rome is concerned, altoge- 
ther contrary to his wishes and recommendations. It is water - of 


history that Louis Napoleon has strongly insisted upon the neces- 


sity of secularizing the administration and introducing the Code 
Napoleon. If he has hesitated to enforce these improvements, 
it was because he dared not offend his own clergy, or alienate 
the Irish and Canadian priesthood, to whom he has more than 


once offered very significant marks of his sympathy and good- 


will. In the olden times the inhabitants of the Romagns were 


famed for their soldierly qualities, and recent events have testi- 
fied that they are still animated by the same glorious spirit as 
their ancestors. Is it not then, a sin against our common hu- 
manity, that a noble-minded and generous people should be given 


over to the tender mercies of ecclesiastical authorities, merely 


because a French emperor is uncertain of his position and afraid 
of his own subjects? If the Roman-Catholic Powers fear to 
take the initiative, why should not Russia, England, Prussia, and 
the Protestant States generally interfere to prevent the per- 
petuation of sucha terrible and humiliating scandal? If Greece 
could be rescued from Turkish intolerance, if Algeria could be 


wrested from the Mahommedans, if the Barbary corsairs could be 
treated as the common enemies of mankind, why may not the 
Pope and his cardinals, and the whole Roman hierarchy, be 
coerced into a milder system of rule and a more Christian-like spirit 
of authority? It is impossible that things can long remain in 
their present state. Either great improvements must be at once 
inaugurated, or terrible excesses will certainly be perpetrated by 
a people roused to madness through long years of monstrous 
oppression. It is in Louis Napoleon’s power to remedy this 
crying evil, if not entirely to remove it. With him, therefore, 
will rest the responsibility of its continuance. He has ventured 


to throw open the gates of France to his political enemies, and 
has thereby reconeiled thousands to his sway who would otherwise 
never have acknowledged him as their emperor. If, in doing this, 
he had any higher motive than to gain the support of the work- 
ing classes in his forthcoming demonstration against England, 
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he may venture to abide the censure of the priests, and appeal 
from their narrow-minded selfishness to the sympathy of all 


good men throughout Europe. Let him withdraw his troops 


from Rome, and allow the people full and unrestricted liberty 
to elect their own rulers and choose their own form of govern- 
ment. What though it should happen that the Pope would 
be once more reduced to the honourable position of Bishop of Rome 
and head of the Roman Catholic Church? Is there any reason 
why he, more than any other temporal prince, should be foreed 


upon an unwilling people by foreign bayonets? Let the Catholic 
Princes agree among themselves to bestow on their spiritual pastor 
whatever wealth, whatever honorary distinctions may seem good in 
their eyes. No matter how costly the gifts they poured into his 


coffers, no matter how high-sounding the titles their piety accorded 


him, to such munificence the Protestant States would have neither 
the right nor the inclination to object. But they have a right, and, 
moreover, it is their bounden duty, to protest against the tyran- 
nical degradation of their fellow-men and the jeopardizing the 


peace of Europe for the sake of administering to the excesses of 


an ignorant, corrupt, and sensual priesthood. It may, very pos- 


sibly, be a part of the crooked policy of Louis Napoleon to allow 
this iniquity to work out its own punishment, and so utterly dis- 
credit the influence of the clergy in his own dominions. But has 
it really come to this, that all ‘Europe is to look to this one man 


for permission to move in any particular direction? Is the signal 
for action, and the signal for re pose, to be given by him, and him 


alone? Are the great Powers of Europe prepared to bow the 


knee to this successful adventurer, and abdicate their own prero- 
gatives? It almost seems, indeed, that it were even so, and that 
now this modern Nebuchadnezzar has only to set up his golden 


image and all the peoples, and nations, and languages will fall 
dow: n and worship it. 





THE SESSION. 


Foreign Arratrs.—The discussion upon foreign affairs, which 
constitute by far the most important portion of the parliamentary 
debates, during the last few weeks of the session, extend, including 
the period omitted in our August number, from the 8th of July 
to the 8th of August. On the first-mentioned date discussions took 
place on this subject both in the Lords and Commons. Lord Strat- 
ford de Redcliffe, in consequence of the armistice, made a speech, 
withdrawing his motion with reference to the foreign correspon- 
dence of the late Government. The debate was remarkable for little 
beyond an expression of confidence in the present Government by 
Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, and expressions of distrust by Lord 
Normanby. In the Commons Mr. Seymour Fitzgerald asked Lord 
John Russell for a copy of a despatch which he had transmitted to 
the Prussian Court. Lord John replied that the correspondence was 
still going on, and that therefore it would be improper to produce a 
single d ceument at present. Mr. Disraeli acquiescing in this view, 
warned the Government to beware of compromising themselves 
by giving too much advice to the German Powers, who might 
afterwards tarn round and accuse them as the authors of any mis- 
fortunes which might ensue from following it. On the 12th of 
July Lord Wodehouse communicated to the House of Lords, and 
Lord John Russell to the House of Commons, the tidings of the 
Peace of Villafranca. On the 15th Lord Normanby moved for a 
despatch sent to Sir J. Hudson by Lord J. Russell, relative to 
claims on Parma and Modena by Sardinia. The debate called 
forth a very unanimous expression of disapprobation of Count 
Cavour’s conduct, especially preceding the war; and also led to 
some valuable remarks from Lord Stratford de Redcliffe on the 
subject of intervention—which he said, in the case of England, 
usually failed more from the manner in which it was attempted, 
than from. the thing itself—and he cited Naples as an in- 
stance, in which a very inferior Power had set both France and 
England at defiance. In the House of Commons, Lord Elcho 
made an interesting speech on occasion of postponing his mo- 
tion. He stated his conviction that the late Ministry had been 
wronged by the House of Commons in the construction placed 
upon their foreign policy ; and declared that if the Blue Book had 
been published before the division, which led to their retirement, it 
would have made a difference of twenty votes in their favour, i. e. 
have given them a majority of twenty-nine. This is an opinion, 
which, as we need hardly inform our readers, is now universally 
adopted. We can appreciate the pride which induced the late 
Government to act as they did; but can scarcely help regret- 
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ting that they should not have acted differently. Lord Elcho pro- 
ceeded to say that he had not implicit confidence in Lord Palmer- 
ston’s professions of neutrality: and reminded him and Lord John 
Russell of the comments on their own foreign policy of former 
days presented by the now increased servitude of Italy. 

On the 18th, the subject of Lord John Russell’s Foreign des- 
patch was again brought up in the House of Lords by Lord Malmes- 
bury, who deprecated the tone adopted by the present Foreign 
Secretary as far too decided, and calculated to bring us into more 
responsibility than was desirable. The Duke of Newcastle and 
Lord Granville defended their colleague, maintaining that the 
language of Lord Malmesbury’s despatches was as strong as that of 
Lord John’s. 

On the 21st, a long debate took place in the House of 
Commons, consisting partly of comments on Mr. Gladstone’s 
budget, and partly of expressions of opinions on the general 
Foreign Policy of this country. Mr. Disraeli, who commenced 
the discussion, after defending the peace of Villafranca on the 
ground that it had terminated hostilities without disturbing the 
balance of power, proceeded to express his conviction that the 
French Emperor was at heart the friend of this country, and that if 
we were to appeal to him to reduce his own armaments we should 
be taking the best and only course by which it would be possible 
to diminish the expenditure and taxation of our own country. As 
to not trusting him, he argued, because he had not fulfilled the 
objects with which the war was undertaken—what war, said Mr. 
Disraeli, ever did fulfil the object for which it was undertaken ? 
For this remark he was taken to task by Mr. Gladstone, who in- 
stanced the great revolutionary war as a case in which the “ pro- 
gramme” had been most completely carried out. But with all 
deference to Mr. Gladstone, we must be permitted to think that 
Mr. Disraeli was here expressing a great truth of history, which 
the single exception alleged by Mr. Gladstone is powerless to im- 
pugn. ‘Take every war in which this country has been engaged 
from the Revolution downwards, and see if they have aeccom- 
plished the “ programme” with which they set out. Were not 
the treaties of Ryswick, of Utrecht, of Aix-la-Chapelle, and of 
Paris, in 1763, one and all condemned as either inadequate to, or 
inconsistent with, the original design with which war had been 
commenced? The American war came next, and although of 
course, the treaty by which we acknowledged the independence of 
the United States, cannot be taken into account, yet the treaty we 
concluded with France at the end of that struggle was so 
unsatisfactory that it cost the Ministry of the day their places. 
Passing over the great French war, ‘will any one pretend, in 
spite of Mr. Gladstone, that the peace of 1856 was really 
adequate to the objects we had in view and the sacrifices 
we underwent in 1854? We quite agree, therefore, with Mr. 
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Disraeli, that it is no special ground of complaint against the 
French Emperor that he has not done all he promised to do when 
he first undertook the war. We cannot share Mr. Disraeli’s con- 
fidence in his intentions. We only wish we could. But as 
matter of history, he was right, and Mr. Gladstone wrong, on the 
question of Treaties of Peace. ‘Again, i in this debate the members 
of the late Government were charged with inconsistency in being 
so adverse to taking part in a Congress now, when they were so 
eager to promote one before the war broke out. If this be really in- 
consistency we call on the Times newspaper to take up the gauntlet, 
for they did exactly the same. But the argument is ridiculous. 
Before war broke out, England of course stood on the same ground 
as the other Powers. Now the war is over, and a peace has been 
concluded by the unaided counsels of the two Emperors, she 
stands in a totally different position. She must now attend any 
European Congress as a mere “ outsider ;’”—as a second, and not 
as a principal in its deliberations. And any one who can attempt 
to confound the latter set of circumstances with the former, must 
rely very strongly on either the stupidity or the indifference of his 
hearers. Mr. ‘Bright spoke on this debate in his usual strain. 

On the 28th Lord John Russell made his promised “ state- 
ment.” It is quite clear that at the time of delivering this speech 
Lord John still cherished hopes that he might once more sit down 
as the representative of England at a Congress. He began by 
separating the Treaty of Peace from the subject of deliberation at 
the Congress—and, admitting that we could not with dignity join 
in any Congress for the sake merely of registering the terms of 
this peace, yet that the general future of Italy was a totally diffe- 
rent matter. But does not Lord John see that the condition of 
Italy will only be permitted to be discussed on the basis of the 
Treaty of Villafranca ; and that all we gain by his precious dis- 
tinction is the removal of the disgrace one step further off? The 
bulk of his speech was, as Mr. Disraeli said, taken up with advo- 
cating a Congress and then adducing reasons against it. Mr. 
Disraeli, who followed, asked very pointedly whether the Allies, 
who were said to have offered mediation on harder terms than 
Austria subsequently obtained from the French, were Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers? On this point the right honourable gentleman 
spoke as follows :— 


“In the present instance these propositions, so slightly noticed by the 
noble lord, were couched in the same vein, and conceived in the same spirit. 
This neutral power—this natural ally—would not interfere to mediate 
except on terms of that severe character. But in the meantime the enemy 
of the Emperor of Austria offers himself milder terms. The Emperor of 
Austria accepts those terms. What is our position? The affair is settled 
without our interference, and without having obtained those terms which 
we were the organ of introducing to the Emperor of Austria’s notice. But 
what would our position have been if, when those terms of mediation were 
offered to us, instead of giving them the sanction of our transmission, and 
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instead of giving them the greater degree of sanction involved in recom- 
mending them, through the instrumentality of our Minister at Vienna, to 
the acceptance of the Austrian Government—if free from all prejudice and 
all passion, which unfortunately, as it appears to me, influence the English 
Government when this question is befoie them—if we had said to France, 
‘Those terms which you offer are too severe ; although in their general 
spirit we agree with you, they must be modified, and we will then recom- 
mend the Emperor of Austria to accept them?’ ” 


After some further rather damaging criticisms of Lord John, in 
the course of which he said that he had condemned the only really 
practical part of the Treaty of Villafranca, viz. the idea of an 
Italian confederation, he was followed by Mr. Bowyer, who took 
much the same view, pointing out to Lord John that many of his 
objections to a confe deration were purely fanciful. Lord Palmer- 
- rose to reply to Mr. Disraeli, and in the outset admitted what 

e think he will never hear the last of to the end of his life: we 
mean that Her Majesty’s ministers had been the channel through 
which these unpalatable proposals had been communicated to the 
Emperor of Austria. Bis capti Phryges /—What in the world is 
the use of diplomacy if it cannot teach a man to see through such 
tricks as these? If the French ambassador had spoken out his 
real meaning, it would have been this— We want you to appear 
in an unfriendly light to Austria, so that we may make ourselves 
look amiable by contrast. To that end there is ‘a little bit of 
paper,’ which you will please to communicate to Austria. It 
contains proposals of peace which we know she will consider 
harsh ; and though, of course, you will declare, and possibly with 
perfect truth, that the mere fact of your transmitting them does 
not commit you to an approval of them; yet nothing will be 

vasier than to convince Francis Joseph of the absurdity of such a 
pretence as that. We shall then, after a decent interval, step in 
with milder terms of our own, and so manage matters as to make 
the young Emperor quite aware of the difference between a 
generous enemy and a lukewarm or timid friend.” This is the 
game France played with Russia in 1855. And as soon as the 
present Ministers were in power, the Emperor saw the time had 
come for repeating it. Yet these are the veteran Ministers, the 
experienced and sagacious Solomons, in whose invincible pene- 
tration and firmness we are told we may so confidently rely : whose 
supercession of Lord Derby’s Government has contributed so 
much to the ease of the public mind! What was their wisdom 
good for, we should like to know, if it cannot see through such a 
transparent dodge as this? A speech, by Mr. Whiteside, was 
devoted to a criticism of Lord Palmerston’s conduct towards Italy 
in 1848, which had been of a nature to make her more readily 
believe now that the recent proposals transmitted to her through 
his lordship were sanctioned by the Government, of which the 
noble Viscount was the head. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
replied to Mr. Whiteside, and told him that he had made “a 
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gross, though, no doubt unintentional, mistake.” But we must 

that he only half proved his point. The proposal which 
Mr. Whiteside supposed to be the official proposal of the Austrian 
Government in 1848 was merely the private suggestion of the 
Austrian Minister in this country, when he found that the official 
offer would not be accepted. But Mr. Gladstone did not succeed 
in disproving Mr. Whiteside’s counter assertion, that this second 
and private proposal was afterwards adopted by Austria, and in 
that shape rejected by Lord Palmerston; and if that is true, his 
original statement remains practically unshaken. 

On the 29th Mr. V. Scully asked Lord Palmerston what this 
country intended to do, if the Pope became Honorary President 
of an Italian Confederation. Lord Palmerston said he did not 
know. 

On the 8th of August the last debates of the session took place 
on this important subject. In the Lords the Marquis of Nor- 
manby asked whether any “ official communication that had been 
made to our ambassador at Paris, as to the effect of the proposals 
transmitted to the Austrian Govesnment” might be laid on the 
table of the House. He made a long speech on the occasion, 
dignified and temperate, but condemnatory of the present Minis- 
ters. He quoted from a Prussian despatch, written to the Prus- 
sian Minister at Vienna, a passage showing the unfavourable 
impression made upon Prussia by the consent of England to 
transmit these proposals, and he ‘concluded by asking if their 
transmission was the act of the Cabinet. Lord Granville said it 
was. In the Commons Lord Elcho moved an address to Her Ma- 
jesty, stating that in the opinion of this House it would be con- 
sistent neither with the honour nor the dignity of this country to 
take part in any conference for the purpose of settling the details 
of a peace, the preliminaries of which have been arranged between 
the Emperor of the French and the Emperor of Austria. 

The debate, however, was productive of no new arguments on 
either side of the question. It was contended, on the one hand, 
that we could do no good by our presence at a Congress ; and that, 
on the other, it was inexpedient for the House of Commons to 
fetter the discretion of Ministers. A great part of the debate was 
taken up with explanations and personal recriminations—especially 
in regard to the now famous “little bit of paper,” which, like 
many another one, has brought the incautious acceptor into such a 
mess. Another point, however, was scored up against Lord John 
by Mr. Seymour Fitzgerald. ‘“ What, again, was the position in 
which the noble lord had placed himself with reference to the 
Cabinet of Berlin? On the 7th of July he wrote to Berlin that 
he had expressed to Count Bernstorff his opinion that the time 
had not arrived for making any proposition to the belligerents, 
and yet at the same time, behind the back of Prussia, he consented 
to communicate propositions for peace from one foreign Minister 
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to another. * The very counterpart of his conduct after his return 
from Vienna in 1855! Lord Elcho’s motion, on the recommenda- 
tion of Mr. Disraeli, was withdrawn. 

Nothing more now remains tu be recorded of the parliamentary 
debates on foreign affairs. Time alone will show if the country 
has done wisely in entrusting them to the present Administration. 

The principal topics of debate, besides Foreign Affairs, during 
the last fortnight of the Session were National Defences, in a 
variety of shapes; India, and some Electioneering cases. Minor, 
though not perhaps really less important, subjects which engaged 
the attention of the Legislature were as follows:—The Revision of 
the Litany, brought forward in the Lords on the 29th of July by 
Lord Ebury, opposed by the Bishop of London and rejected ; and 
the new Divorce Court Bill, which was discussed in the House of 
Lords on the Ist of August; and in the Commons on the 11th, 
when several other clauses carried in the Lords were omitted, 
namely, the 4th clause, which extended the jurisdiction of the court 
to Ireland; the 5th clause, which authorized the court to hold its 
sittings in cases involving considerations of public decency with 
closed doors ; and the 7th clause, providing that petitions for the 
dissolution of marriage be referred tc the Attorney-General, with 
a view to prevent collusion. 

On the motion of the Attorney-General, a clause was added, 
providing that, on any petition presented by a wife, praying that 
her marriage may be dissolved by reason of her husband’s adultery, 
coupled with cruelty or with desertion, the husband and wife shall 
be competent and compellable to give evidence relating to such 
cruelty or desertion. 

A clause was likewise added, empowering the court to make 
orders with reference to the application of property under anti- 
nuptial or post-nuptial settlements. 

The Bill was read a third time and passed. 

On the 2nd of August the Builders’ Strike was the subject of 
conversation in the Upper House, but did not penetrate to the 
Lower ; ill-treatment of the American Merchant Seamen ; Chinese 
salt; the construction of the new Foreign Office; and the Chari- 
table Trusts, all produced debates of more or less interest, but eall- 
ing for no special comment. 

Nationat Derences.—On the 30th of July, on the motion 
for going into committee of supply, Mr. Horsman moved that 
the expense of completing the necessary works of national defence 
projected or already in progress should be met by a fund specially 
provided for that purpose, and independent of the annual votes of 
Parliament. We cannot say that we think this proposition 
entirely irrational, although it was opposed both by Government 
and the leaders of Opposition. We do not, of course, mean to 
say that the ordinary expenses of the army and navy should be 
provided for in any other way than through the ordinary channel. 
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But just now we are called on to make an extraordinary effort to 
compensate for past neglect, and that our national defences may be 
brought up to a satisfactory point as quickly as possible, we think 
some extraordinary fund might be created with great advantage. 
The amendment, which was negatived by 167 to 70, elicited a 
long speech of the usual kind from Mr. Cobden. The honour- 
able member for Rochdale was of opinion, in the first place, that 
while the whole art of armaments was in a state of transition it 
was unwise to lay out much money upon arms, and thought, in 
the second place, that the word of foreign Sovereigns ought to be 
relied upon. Since when has Mr. Cobden learned to be so com- 
plimentary to kings? Since his return from America? How- 
ever, the fact that the art of war is in a state of transition is, as 
it happens, a reason for greater expenditure on our parts, and not 
for less. And as to the word of foreign Sovereigns, how can a 
prince be trusted who manifestly cannot trust himself, that is, who 
is a slave to his own position and to extraneous influences, as the 
rupavvoc and the usurper ever must be ? 

Under the same head we may class the two debates which took 
place on the militia on the 4th and 9th instant. We are very 
happy to see that Lord Ellenborough, the Duke of Cleveland, and 
more especially His Royal Highness the Commander-in- Chief, 
expressed themselves so strongly in favour of maintaining this 
force in great efficiency. We agree, too, with Lord Ellenborough 
that the principle of local recruiting should be adhered to as 
much as possible. We are sorry, however, that the Militia Ballot 
Suspension Bill was passed in the Lords, notwithstanding the 
protests of Lords Kingsdown and Stratford de Redcliffe. It is a 
suspicious omen of Ministerial intentions during the recess. 

On the 5th of August the House went into committee on the 
Reserve Volunteer Force of Seamen Bill. The Bill is framed upon 
the Report of the Royal Commission of last year, and proposes 
that the men should be invited to enrol themselves for five years, 
receiving £5 per annum; that they should be called out twenty- 
eight days i in the year for training upon pay; that at the end of 
five years they should have the option of retiring from the force, 
or of being enrolled for another period of five years; and that the 
force should be liable to be called out into active service in any 
part of the world for two years, with the power of extending their 
service for two years s longer upon .nereased pay. We think the 
Bill is likely to prove both useful and effective. 

On the same day a debate took place on what might be called 
the general military strength of the country. It arose out of a 
motion by Sir De Lacy Evans, that it was not necessary to carry 


out a recent order for despatching 6700 men to India from the 
depdts of their regiments in England. Mr. Horsman again dwelt 
upon the insecurity of the country—warning the Government, 
who were, he said, in possession of confidential information and 
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strong representations, that they incurred a heavy responsibility 
hereafter. Lord Palmerston did not believe our defensive system 
so imperfect as was supposed; and, by way of enforcing this 
remark, stated his opinion that, in the event of a war, we should 
be able to bring into the field at least 200,000 men, including 
militia, yeomanry, pensioners, and dockyard battalions. Including 
militia, yeomanry, &c! But this would never do. 200,000 men, 
of whom half were pensioners, dockyard battalions and yeomanry, 
would be an army of only 100,000 men. It is simple infatuation 
to talk in that manner, and pure ignorance of the subject. Would 
it were next session, Hal, and all well! 

Inp1a.—On the Ist of August Sir Charles Wood made a state- 
ment upon Indian Finance, which we abbreviate as follows :— 
1857-58.—Expenditure, £40,226,000, Revenue, £31,706,000; 
Deficit, £8,520,000. 1858-59. — Expenditure, £48,500,000, 
Revenue, £33,800,000; Deficit, £14,700,000. Total Deficit for 
the two years, £23,220,000, which has been defrayed by money 
borrowed in India and in England; so much, of course, being 
added to the Indian debt. 1859-60. — Estimated Expendi- 
ture, £46,131,000, estimated Revenue, £35,850,000; Deficit, 
£10,281,000; to this £2,000,000 have, for some reason, to be 
added, making the whole deficit, £12,281,000, to be provided 
for by borrowed money. Similarly the estimated Expenditure 
and Revenue for 1860-61 are, respectively, £46,000,000 and 
£36,000,000, with a further deficit of £10,000,000. In the last- 
mentioned year the total Indian debt would be over £100,000,000. 
How the expenditure and the receipts could be balanced, said Sir 
Charles, was an embarrassing question ; it must be effected either 
by a reduction of the former, or an addition to the latter. The 
reduction of expenditure depended upon the state of India. The 
first item of expenditure was the Civil establishments, and he should 
deceive the House, he said, if he held out a hope of any consider- 
able reduction in this item. But the great item in which a saving 
might be made was the military expenditure. The question as to 
the amount of force required in India was a very difficult one. 
The military expenditure, before the mutiny, being £12,000,000, 
and the present expenditure £21,000,000, the difference being 
£9,000,000, there was room for a very large reduction upon this 
item of expenditure, and he thought the reduction might extend 
to £3,000,000 or £4,000,000. It was impossible, however, to say 
how soon this reduction could take place, but the utmost care 
would be taken to keep down this branch of the expendi- 
ture. With regard to the augmentation of the revenue, autho- 
rity had been sent to the Government of India to raise the 
salt duty in Madras, Bombay, and the North West Provinces, 
and to impose stamp duties and a tax upon licences ; and, possibly, 
a succession duty. He could not, of course, form an estimate of 
the probable amount which these duties would produce ; but when 
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all was done that we could hope to do, there must still be for 
a year or two a considerable deficiency that must be provided for, 
and £5,000,000 or £6,000,000 would have to be provided for by 
Parliament. 

The subject was discussed again in the House of Lords on the 
llth; when Sir Charles Wood’s statement received the confir- 
mation and approval of Lord Ellenborough. 

On the 10th a discussion took place in the House of Commons 
on the European Troops in India Bill. 

Sir C. Wood explained the particular reasons for introducing 
this Bill. He stated the limitations which had been imposed upon 
the East India Company as to the number of their European 
troops, which had been increased by Act of Parliament in 1853 to 
24,000, but that number had been at one time exceeded under a 
doubt which this Bill would remove, legalizing what had been 
done, and giving a margin for an increased force to the extent of 
30,000. Referring to the discontent of the European troops in 
India, he observed that he did not think they had any substantial 
grievance ; but there were palliatives of their conduct, and he did 
not think it fair to treat them as wrongheaded or mutinous. The 
matter had been left to the decision of the Governor-General and 
Commander-in-Chief in India, and the men who wished it were to 
have their discharge and be sent home. He remarked that most 
of the malcontents were men who had recently arrived in India, 
and he considered it was a mistake to send out raw recruits there. 

General Peel regretted that this portion of so important a ques- 
tion should have been brought on at so late a period of the ses- 
sion, this Bill being in direct opposition to the report of the Royal 
Commission, that no local army should be maintained in India. 
He regarded the conduct of the European troops in a more serious 
light than Sir C. Wood. He objected to any increase in the local 
force, and believed that Sir C. Wood had adopted a purely Indian 
view of the case, which was nothing more nor less than a question 
of patronage. 

The Bill was read a third time and passed. 

So ends the eventful Session of 1859—more remarkable for 
eloquence than action, and destined to be famous in our annals for 
probably the last Parliamentary victory of the Whigs. Such 
another would be their total ruin, 
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RIFLED ARMS.* 


Tue advantages conferred on the science of warfare by the intro- 
duction of rifled arms are now so fully recognized, and so many 
works have been published on the subject, that it would be weari- 
some to the reader to enter on any details. But at the same time 
so much has been written on this matter by men who had but a 
smattering of knowledge, and by others who had none at all, that 


we will endeavour to point out to the public the real benetit 


which they have obtained from these rifled arms, and explain those 
imaginary tales which render them an object of almost supersti- 
tious awe to the uninitiated. We shall, therefore, examine the 
subject under two heads, the one theoretical, the other practical ; 
bearing in mind at the same time the fact, that, in this instance, 
theory and practice are inevitably bound up together. 

The rifling of gun-barrels arose originally from attempts to ob- 
viate the deflection in the flight of projectiles, and the results of 
the earlier experiments are thus ably summed up by Robbins :— 


“ Having treated,” he says, “of the numerous irregularities which take 
place in most of the operations of gunnery, by the deflection of projectiles 
from their first direction, which is occasioned by their whirling motion, it is 
now but reasonable to consider of the most effectual means for preventing 
these troublesome and perplexing deviations. But before I offer any methods 
of my own for this purpose it is proper to describe a practice, which has long 


* Robbins on Gunnery. 
Sir Howard Douglas on Naval Gunnery. 
Projectile Weapons of War. By Scoffern. 1858, 
New Resources of Warfare. By Scoffern. 1859. 
The Rifle, and how to use it. By Hans Busk. 1858. 
Observations on Muskets, Rifles, dc. By Wilkinson. 1858. 
The Riflemusket. By Capt. Jervis. 2nd edition. 1859. 
Our Engines of War. By Capt. Jervis. 1859. 
Journal of the United Service Institution. 1858-9. 
Rifle Practice. By Col. Jacob. 1858. 
Des Armes Rayées. Par H. Maugeot. 1857. 
The Science of Gunnery. Greener. 
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prevailed in several parts of Europe, and which, though in all probability 
originally intended for different ends, doth yet in many instances prevent 
the deflection here tzeated of ; the producing of this effect being indeed the 
sole excellence, all its other boasted advantages appearing, on examination, 
to be only imaginary. 

“ The method I have here in view, and which I propose on the subject of 
the present essay, is that by rifled pieces; and these pieces, though well 
known on the Continent, being but little used in England, it is necessary to 
give a short description of their make, and of the particularities in which 
they differ from the common pieces. For which purpose I must observe, 
that the essential difference between them is this, that a common piece has 
its barrel smooth on the inside, whereas the rifled piece has its cylinder cut 
with a number of spiral channels; so that it is in reality a female screw, 
varying from the fabric of the female screw only in this, that its threads or 
rifles are less deflected, and approach more to a right line; it being usual 
for the threads with which the rifle is indented to take little more than one 
turn in its whole length. The numbers of these threads in each barrel are 
different, according to the fancy of the workman, and the size of the barrel ; 
and in like manner the depth these channels or rifles are cut down to, is not 
regulated by any invariable rule, but differs according to the country where 
the work is performed, or the caprice of the artificer. This is the general 
idea of a rifled barrel, as opposed to a common one; and the usual method 
of charging it (though there are different practices, which will hereafter be 
more minutely examined) is this: When the proper quantity of powder is 
put down, a leaden bullet is taken, a small matter larger than the bore of 
the piece was before the rifles were cut, and this bullet being laid on the 
mouth of the piece, and being consequently too large to go down of itself, 
it is forced by a strong rammer, impelled by a mallet, and by repeated 
blows is driven hence to the powder; and the softness of the lead giving 
way to the violence with which the bullet is impelled, that zone of the 
bullet, which is contiguous to the piece, varies in circular form, and takes 
the shape of the inside of the barrel, so that it becomes part of a male 
screw, exactly fitting the indents of the rifle. And here it happens, that 
when the piece is fired, that indented zone of the bullet follows the sweep 
of the rifles ; and thereby, besides its progressive motion, acquires a circular 
motion round the axis of the piece, which circular motion will be continued 
to the bullet, after its separation from the piece ; by which means a bullet 
discharged from a rifled barrel is constantly made to whirl round an axis, 
which is coincident with the line of its flight. And hence it follows, that 
the resistance on the foremost surface of the bullet is equally distributed 
round the pole of its circular motion, and acts with an equal effort on 
every side of the line of direction, so that this resistance can produce no 
deviation from that line. And (which is of stall more importance), if by the 
casual irregularity of the foremost surface of the bullet, or by any other 
accident, the resistance should be stronger on one side of the pole of the cir- 
cular motion than on the other ; yet, as the place where this greater resist- 
ance acts must perpetually shift its position round the line in which the 
bullet flies, the deflection which this inequality would occasion, if it acted 
constantly with the same given tendency, is now continually rectified by 
the various and contrary tendencies of that disturbing force during the 
course of one revolution. PHM, 

“This is the general theory of the motion of the bullet discharged from 
rifled pieces ; and it is found by ope, that their actual motions cor- 
respond very well with these speculations. For the exactness which those 
who are dexterous in the use of these pieces attain to, is indeed wonderful. 
And that at such distances that if the bullets were fired from the common 
pieces in which the customary aberration takes place, not one of them in 
twenty could ever be traced. 


* ¥ * * * * 
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“ After what has been said of the advantages of these pieces, I must 
make a few animadversions upon their defects. And, in the first place, I 
must observe, that, though the bullet impelled from them keeps for a time 
to its regular track with sufficient nicety ; yet, if its flight be so far ex- 
tended, that its track is much incurvated, it will then often undergo con- 
siderable deflections. This, according to my experiments, arises from the 
angle at last made by the axis, on which the bullet turns, and the direction 
in which it flies; for that axis, continuing nearly parallel to itself, it must 
necessarily diverge from the line of the flight of the bullet, when that line 
is bent from its original direction; and when it once happens that the 
bullet whirls on an axis which no longer coincides with the line of its 
flight, then the unequal resistance described in the former papers will take 
place, and the deflecting power hence arising will perpetually increase, as 
the track of the bullet, by having its range extended, becomes more and 
more incurvated. 

“The best remedy I can think of for this defect, is the making use of bul- 
lets of an egg-like form instead of spherical ones, for if such a bullet hath its 
shorter axis made to fit the piece, and it be placed in the barrel with its 
smaller end downwards, then it will acquire by the rifles a rotation round 
its larger axis ; and its centre of gravity lying nearer to its fore part than 
its hinder part, its longer axis will be constantly forced by the resistance 
of the air into the line of its flight. 

“But besides this irregularity there is another circumstance in the use 
of these pieces which renders the flight of the bullets uncertain when 
fired at a considerable elevation. For | find by my experiments that the 
velocity of a bullet fired with the same quantity of powder from a rifled 
barrel varies much more from itself in different trials than when fired from 
a common piece. This, I conceive, is owing to the great quantity of friction, 
and the impossibility of rendering it equal in each experiment. 

* * * . - * 


“T shall conclude this paper with predicting that whatever State shall 
thoroughly comprehend the nature and advantages of rifled barrel pieces, 
and having facilitated and completed their construction shall introduce 
into their armies their general use with a dexterity in the management of 
them ; they will, by this means, acquire a superiority which will almost 
equal anything that has been done at any time by the particular excellence 
of any one kind of arms, and will, perhaps, fall but little short of the won- 
derful effects which histories relate to have been formerly produced by the 
first inventors of fire-arms.” 


We thus find that by the middle of the eighteenth century it 
had been discovered that rifled arms gave great accuracy of shoot- 
ing at short distances over the smooth bore, and that elongated 
shot possessed certain advantages over the round bullet. But the 
difficulty of loading, and the still greater obstacle of inducing the 
public to put any faith in the researches of a mere mathematician, 
not only prevented these innovations in fire-arms being adopted in 
warfare, but from even being considered by the military world, a 
stubbornness of which we can give no better example than by 
submitting a report which was made a few years after the publi- 
cation of Robbins’ Researches by a French officer of eminence, 
appointed to inquire into the then state of fire-arms, and which 
is preserved in the Bibliotheque Mazarine, at Paris, MSS. No. 
2630, entitled “ Mémoire sur ? Etat actuel des Armes qui se fabri- 
quent en France pour le Service du Roi.” 
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“I think that it may be established as a decided principle, that in all 
things there is a maximum and a minimum, that is to say, a point beyond 
which and below which man should not go. This is found to be the case 
with metals which, when they are refined to the utmost degree, become so 
disengaged from the non-metallic parts that they lose those which are in- 
dispensably necessary to them, so chat they form a body whose parts are all 
disunited, and they thus become brittle and intractable. I fancy this prin- 
ciple is applicable to the ranges of our musket barrel ; a determined con- 
nection must exist between their length, their calibre, and perhaps their 
mass, which gives them a certain range, and to maintain this range and yet 
shorten the barrel, this connection should be known, and physics, mathema- 
tics, our knowledge respecting fire, gunpowder, &c., furnish us with nothing 
sufficiently decisive to enable us to assert that a musket barrel of a given 
length, calibre, weight, and charge, should carry a certain distance. It has, 
therefore, seemed to us that nothing could be discovered on this head but 
by degrees, and if one reflects on the phenomena which the varieties of 
powder, hardness of matter, air more or less heavy, dampness, &c., may pro- 
duce, it will be a matter of surprise that such satisfactory results have 
been obtained ; for how is it possible to measure exactly how far the bullets 
have penetrated into the tree or the ream of paper? How calculate the 
distance which bullets have gone over after penetrating through the target ? 
Let us finish, for by dilating on such subjects no result would be obtained 
beyond an afflicting Pyrrhonism respecting all knowledge.” 


That is to say that where ignorance was bliss it was folly to be 
wise, and not a single Government took up the subject ; happily, 
the progress of military science does not rest with official heads, 
and the writings of Robbins gave ample data to artillerists of all 
countries to carry on farther ’ experiments and point out that which 
they had to elucidate, viz. 

ist. The laws of isles so far as the method of rifling was 


eonnected, with the facility of loading whilst insuring accuracy of 
shooting. 

2nd. Improvement in iron, so that, without increasing the 
weight of the old barrel, it could, nevertheless, resist the increased 
force giv en to the projectile by the diminution of windage. 


3rd. The causes why bullets fired from rifled pieces underwent 


such great deflections after proceeding beyond certain distances, 
up to which the accuracy was so great. 
4th. The advantages arising from the elongated bullets. 


5th. The manufacturing of rifles at such a cost as would enable 
Governinents to issue them extensively to troops. 


These several points were for a few years investigated most 
assiduously by philosophers and artillerists throughout Kurope, 
but the great wars, consequent on the French revolution, stopped 
further attention to these matters, and they lay dormant until the 


peace of 1815. The subject was then again resumed by a few 
ardent military reformers, the most prominent amongst whom was 
M. De'vigne, of the French Royal Guard. At this time the bullet 


was still forced down into the groove by means of a ramrod and 
mallet, but in 1828, M. Delvigne pointed out how a rifle could be 


oaded with ease. This consisted in giving a chamber to his 
carbine, by contracting that part of the barrel; the powder was 
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placed in this chamber ; a ball, having scarcely any windage, was 
then put in, and two or three blows from a ramrod flattened it 
sufficiently to cause it to take the form of :‘e grooves, into which 
it penetrated when fired. Now this, simple as it was, gave an 
entirely fresh feature for reflection. M. Delvigne had found out a 
way of loading with facility, but he was not quite certain of the 
reason why, and on investigating the matter further with bullets 
of an elongated form, he found that by hollowing the base of the 
bullet so as to throw the centre of gravity forward, he obtained 
the same results, without, first of all, ramming the bullet into the 
grooves, and on further inquiry he found that this result was 
obtained by the action of the gas expanding the lead, and foremg 
it naturally into the groove. The results of his experiments 
spread throughout Europe. A great fact had been discovered, 
and immediately numerous individuals endeavouring to carry out 
his theory stumbled on something like it, and passed themselves 
off as discoverers. Thus we find, in this country, Mr. Greener 
claiming to have discovered this system of expansion, and obtain- 
ing from the Government £1000 for having first brought it to the 
notice of the Board of Ordnance. Yet never did a man know 
much less of what he was about, although he had got on the right 


track. 


“ Five years ago,” he writes in 1846, “we perfected and laid before the 
Board of Ordnance a new plan or system of constructing expansive balls, 
which is accomplished by having two dissimilar portions. An oval ball 
with a flat end, and a perforation extending nearly through, is cast, a taper 
plug with a head like a round topped button is also cast, of a composition 
of lead, tin, and zine. 

“The end of the plug being slightly inserted into the perforation, the 
ball is put into the rifle or musket, with either end foremost. When the 
explosion takes place, the plug is driven home into the lead, expanding the 
outer surface, and thus either filling the grooves of the rifle, or destroying 
the windage of the musket, as the case may be. The result of this experi- 
ment was beyond calculation, and for musketry, where the stupid regulations 
of the service require three and a half sizes of ball difference for windage, 
it is most excellent as remedying this considerable drawback upon the use- 
fulness of the arm. As the facility of loading is as great, if not greater 
than by the present. As regards its application to rifles, there can be no 
question of its advantage, if there exist any requirement for a ball to be 
acted upon by the grooves at all, which we do not think is advantageous, 
in fact, there exists no question. On the large scale, its extension admits 
of an unlimited bound. How powerfully tremendous would be the effect in 
one of Monk’s 56 lb. guns: no need of Mr. Warner’s exterminator.” 


The fact is, that M. Delvigne, in carrying out his experiments 
on elongated bullets expanding by means of the hollow at the 
base, found that if the hollow was very deep the gases produced 
on ignition would sometimes force themselves through the lead, 


leaving the bullet sticking in the barrel; and Greener thought he 
could stop this by means of a plug. But who ever dreamt of a 


round bullet with a plug, when the bullet was just as likely to 
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drop i in with the plug sideways as any other ; and what is the mean- 
ing of the expansion being as effectual, if the plug be at the top of 
the bullet, instead of the bottom ; and what could he possibly under- 
stand by “thus either filling the grooves of the rifle, or destroying 
the windage of the musket, as the case may be,” when the whole 
object was to destroy the windage by filling up the grooves? The 


invention was very properly disregarded by ‘the Board of Ordnance 


in 1841, and why, in the name of goodness, he got £1000 for it 
in 1856, i is incomprehensible to us. M. Delvigne’ 8 suggestion, 
on the other hand, received the greatest encouragement from the 
French Government, and numerous experiments were carried on 
besides, all over the Continent, with the object of finding out the 
best form and twist of grooves ; and from these experiments resulted 
the rifle termed the Mini¢, a term merely given to it in misnomer 
by the Belgians, Mr. Minié being only one of numerous improvers 


and having proposed the filling up of the hollow in the elongated 
bullet by an iron cup, which effectually prevented the destruction 


of the bullet by the powder. 
It must be confessed that we had but little hand in this progress 


of fire-arms. Mr. Hume then ruled the finances of this country, 
and the Board of Ordnance did not dare ask a grant of money for 
carrying on experiments, or for supplying the ‘British army ‘with 
an improved weapon, in spite of the losses inflicted on our troops 


in Affghanistan by the matchlocks of its mountaineers. Happily, 
however, this anti-progress policy was put a stop to by the press 
of this country, which insisted on the more real economy of our 
troops being armed with the best weapon of the day; and in this 
endeavour they were materially assisted by the burning of the 
great National Armoury at the Tower in 1841, which necessi- 
tated the Government replenishing their military stores, and 


therefore it became merely a question of what description of arm 
was to be got. That point having been satisfactorily settled, 
there arose, however, an unexpected difficulty in carrying out 
this contemplated re-arming of our troops, arising from the same 
saving-pence policy of this country which had extended, s so far 


as fire- arms were concerned, to the annihilation of our siall arms 
trade; so much so that Birmingham, which could in 1814 pro- 
duce 1000 muskets a day, could not in 1853 produce 500 a week ; 
and to complicate this question, the Board of Ordnance, instead 
of sending for the leading gunmakers of the country, and point- 


ing out whet would be the requisite wants of the Ordnance, which 


might induce business men to organize the trade, and within a 


twelvemonth enable them to compete with any market in the 
world, asked that arms should be at once made to the extent of 
some 80,000; and, annoyed at the trade not seeing the benefit 


which would accrue to them by laying down an extensive plant, 
and searching over the country for all their old hands who were 
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to be induced to give up their constant employment for a few 
months’ work, immediately made up their minds that England 


could not make arms in sufficient number for our small army. 
At this juncture it was reported to the Board of Ordnance that 
in the United States muskets were made by machinery to any 
extent, it being merely necessary to erect a steam engine and 
feed hungry machines with wood and iron to turn out small 
arms completely finished, without any need of skilled labour, Ap- 
plication was at once made to Parliament by the Board for a 
grant to erect a government factory; machinery was ordered in 
America; and, after great opposition from the commercial por- 
tion of the House of Commons, a magnificent factory was com- 
menced at Enfield, the trade in the meantime being held up to 

, >= » INK OH ‘ 
the scorn of the country. Between 1854 and 1858 £352,583 


were expended on this factory :— 


“But in order to prove,” says Mr. Hans Busk, “that the above expendi- 
ture has not been made in vain, and that this rifle in cool hands is capable 
of great achievements, I quote the following passage from Lord Raglan’s 
despatch, descriptive of the memorable fight at Balaklava, as affording 
one among many instances of the value of the arm turned out at En- 
field. ‘The fact should be indelibly recorded, not only in justice to Lieut. 
Godfrey’s presence of mind and gallantry, but as serving to show that a 
single rifleman may, even at 600 yards, silence artillery. By similar means, 
using only Norton’s or Jacob’s rifle shell instead of the common bullet, a 
handful of men could, without much difficulty, demolish the ammunition 
of a field battery, and that, too, without being themselves exposed even 
for a moment; for a rifleman soon acquires the art of loading and delivering 
his fire while entirely concealed from view. 

“«The 4th Division,’ writes his lordship, ‘had advanced close to the 
heights, and Sir George Cathcart caused one of the redoubts to be reoccu- 
pied by the Turks, affording them his supports, and he availed himself of 
the opportunity to assist with his riflemen in silencing two of the 
enemy's guns. 

h * ‘ . 1 7 . . 

“<«That service was accomplished by Lieut. Godfrey (1st Battalion, Rifle 
Brigade), who, proceeding in advance of his battalion with a few men, 
under the cover of a ridge, made such excellent shooting at the Russian 
gunners (at 600 yards)—the men handing him their rifles as fast as he 
fired—that, in his own words, We got the credit of silencing them. None 
of our men were hurt, though at one time the shot came through us pretty 


fast and thick,’” 


Unhappily for the statement made by Mr. Hans Busk, there 
is not a word of truth in the deduction he has drawn; and that 
truth is curious, for the Board of Ordnance, having turned manu- 


facturers, learnt a few wholesome lessons as to the difficulties at- 
tending commercial transactions. It was found that in erecting 
great buildings contractors did not always finish the work they 
undertook by a specified time. It was found that machinery 
took time to make, and still longer time to be put in motion so 
as to act with unison. It was found that in the marshes of 


Bnfield there was a lack of accommodation for workmen, and of 
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those wants of civilization accompanying great manufacturing 
cities, and without which you cannot get your workmen to- 


gether. Cottages, and schools, and churches had to be built, 


and shop- people attracted to the neighbourhood, and mechanics 
had to be trained to a special line of machinery. -And so far 
from the Enfield-made arms having figured at Inkermann, as de- 
scribed by Mr. Hans Busk, not one had been made by April, 
1857 ; and, we find from a parliamentary return, only 26,000 by 


the 1st April, 1858. Then, whence did those terrible weapons 


come from? Why, we learn from the same parliamentary papers, 
that they came from this ill-conditioned trade which had no sooner 
found out the real wants of the country, and calculated how much 
quicker Birmingham, with its magnificent resources, could out- 
strip a Government speculation, than they put their wits to work, 
and by the year 1854 enabled regiment after regiment, as it left 


our shores, to be equipped with rifles s; and, between London and 
Birmingham, the small-arm trade was turning out some three 
thousand a weck, whilst the War Department was still con- 
templating the erection of brickwork in the Essex marshes. And 
not only was the trade of this country turning out countless rifles, 
but they were carrying on those experiments : for the perfection of 
the rifle which should have been done by the War Department. 
Scientific gunmakers were not satisfied with what was called the 
Minié principle. We have seen that it had been clearly pointed 
out by M. Delvigne that the powder acting on a hollow at the base 
of a bullet expanded it, but he had not arrived at the best form to 
be given to this hollow. Minié had got over the difficulty by a 
complication, and the question was, how this complication was to 
be avoided; and Mr. Pritchett, the gunmaker of St. James’s 
Street, solved that point by constructing a hollow which enabled 
the bullet to obtain the full results of the expansion, whilst at 


the same time it resists the strength of the powder. This bullet 


was adopted in the service, but shortly after thrown on one side 
by the War Department as too simple; and the reasons for this 
retrograde step are so curious that we must allow an officer, in- 
timately acquainted with the subject, to explain them. Colonel 
Lane Fox, Instructor of Musketry at Malta, in a lecture given at 


the United Service Institution, says :— 


“ During the time I was first instructor at the School of Musketry, the 
trials between the Minié and Enfield muskets left no doubt as to the 
superiority of the latter as a military weapon. Shortly after its adoption, 
a great improvement took place in the shooting of the men, which the com- 
mandant of the establishment attributed, in his reports, entirely to the new 
arms ; and reference to the annual reports will show that as many as 150 
rounds were frequently fired out of the same barrel, without experiencing 
the slightest difficulty from fouling, notwithstanding that the arms were 


frequently left uncleaned during the night, in order to make the test severe. 
But during the latter part of the war, the Enfield rifle having been dis- 
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tributed to the men in the Crimea, and being probably in an extremely 
dirty or oily condition, difficulties were experienced in loading. To remedy 
this, I afterwards learnt that it had been proposed at Hythe to reduce 
slightly the calibre of the bullet, and reintroduce the cup, and, subse- 
quently, a wooden plug; in short, to return to the Minié system. 

“TI no sooner heard of this retrograde step than (being then at Malta) I 
immediately caused trials with the Pritchett bullet to be made in the 
several battalions stationed there, in order to ascertain if, during the great 
heat of a Malta summer, the same difficulty of loading would be ex- 
perienced ; and, if so, to ascertain, if possible, the cause. Out of sixty 
rifles fired in the several battalions, fifteen (or exactly one-fourth) were 
rendered unserviceable before they had fired sixty rounds, The same 
difficulty was experienced with the Minié, but in a less degree. 

“In endeavouring to account for a result so much at variance with all 
previous experience, I enumerated, in my Report home of August 3rd, 
1855, a variety of points which might contribute towards hard loading, 
such as bad gunpowder, bad oil, and so forth ; and then proceeded to give, 
more in detail, the cause which all who had been present at the trials con- 
curred in thinking the principal defect. 

“The paper of the Enfield cartridge was of different texture from the 
Minié ; it appeared to be finer, and when saturated with grease, became 
like wet leather, and was very liable to crease. The external case of the 
cartridge, enclosing the bullet and charge, was not rolled tight enough upon 
the sides of the bullet, so that when the cartridge was put into the barrel, 
the paper, saturated with the grease, in hot weather began to crease, in a 
manner which was represented in a diagram that accompanied my Report 
(fig. 16), and this, no doubt, increased as the bullet went down the barrel. 
In some of the charges which were afterwards pumped out by the armourer, 
the pone was found to be rolled up into a kind of string. This, I said, 
would be quite enough to account for hard loading. 

“The base of the Minié bullet, I observed, is broader than that of the 
Enfield, and is also better adapted to hold the paper, which is folded upon 
it, the ends being turned into the hollow cup, and, in a great measure, re- 
tained there by the shoulders or edges of the cup, as shown in a second 

: ; s  s P ‘ 
diagram which I sent with my Report. This is not the case with the En- 
field, and when there is much pressure on the sides of the bore, from foul- 
ing or other causes, the paper is unfolded and drawn off the base of the 
bullet, which often slips down naked upon the charge. In proof of this, it 
was observed in the several trials conducted at different places in the gar- 
rison that, upon returning ramrods, the paper, which ought to have gone 
down with the bullet, frequently came out adhering to the head of the 
ramrod, and was invariably creased up in the manner before described. 
The use of the bag-cartridge, I added, would completely obviate these 
defects. I also observed, that the grease of the cartridges appeared to be 
of an unusually sticky nature ; and I concluded my report by saying, that 
I saw no reason to suppose the bullet did not expand sufficiently when 
forced by the explosion, otherwise the accuracy of fire would certainly have 
been affected by it. : ; 

“T had afterwards an opportunity of testing the Pritchett with the eup- 
ammunition, but without discovering any difference between the two sys- 
tems, either in regard to fouling or accuracy, and it remained for some time 
a mystery to me how it was that the exploded Minié system could obtain 
support in this country. 

“All doubt on the subject, however, was cleared up on my return to 
England, by finding that the cartridge of the wooden plug ammunition had 
been choked, that is to say, tied at the base of the ball, so as to prevent its 
creasing, and entirely to fulfil the conditions of the bag-cartridge which I 


had recommended in my Report home, whilst that of the Prichett ammu- 
nition was not choked.” 
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Captain Jervis, R.A., also points out how much we are indebted 
in this matter to Mr. Pritchett. Referring to the grooves which 
had been cut round the base of the bullet by the French, to cor- 
rect any inaccuracy which might have been occasioned by the 
bullet not being perfectly homogeneous, he says :— 


“The British Committee on Small Arms considering that, owing to the 
careful way in which the bullets are made in England, by compression, 
these grooves might be dispensed with, and also that such a form might be 
given to M. Delvigne’s, hollow at the base of the bullet, as would obviate 
the use of the iron cup. 

“ With these objects in view, Lord Hardinge, in 1852, requested the lead- 
ing English gunmakers to lay before the Small Arms Committee such sug- 
gestions as they might consider would effectually improve the projectiles 
then in use, as well as the arm. No bullet was, however, submitted which 
was not a compound one, that is to say, having a separate plug, or an iron 
or copper cup, to produce the required expansion, except one by Wilkinson, 
of Pall Mall, which had, however, the defect of losing its accuracy when 
made up into cartridge, as two very deep grooves round its lower part 
closed up by the force of the powder, and nipped the pee round it, and 
held pieces of it during its flight, thus causing very wild practice beyond 
300 yards. But after the several trials were over, a bullet was submitted 
by Mr. Pritchett, of St. James’s Street, consisting of a simple cylindro- 
conoidal projectile, having a small hollow at the base. The expansion of 
this bullet is obtained by its being made of such a length in proportion to 
its diameter that the force of the powder, when ignited, acting suddenly 
against the base, drives it up slightly before the inertia of the point of the 
bullet is overcome, thus causing it to expand throughout its cylindrical 
part, and more especially at the shoulder, the most important part being 
directly over the centre of gravity ; the hollow at the base being more with 
the view of lightening the bullet, and throwing its centre of gravity for- 
ward, than to obtain expansion by its means. A satisfactory conclusion 
was then supposed to have been arrived at ; but owing to the difficulty of 
loading after fouling, which was so seriously complained of in the Crimea, 
the whole question of the projectile was re-opened, and a bullet was sub- 
stituted with a deeper hollow and a wood cup, and is now the regulation 
service bullet. 

“T have carefully abstained throughout this work from offering any 
opinion of my own upon the various suggestions or trials which have been 
made at differert times respecting any part of the musket rifle, and simply 
adhered to giving a narrative of the main features which have led to its 
adoption ; but as this bullet with a wooden cup is a decidedly retrogressive 
movement in the science of gunnery, I shall make one or two remarks, 

“ When the Crimean war broke out the practical application of the theory 
of elongated projectiles was in its infancy, and numerous features remained 
to be demonstrated, and amongst others—lIst, the amount of “ windage”’ re- 
quired ; 2nd, the manufacturing of the cartridge. Now as, according to 
the theory of expansion, there was only a difference of 01 allowed between 
the width of the bullet and the diameter of the bore, and even this space 
was taken up by the paper of the cartridge, which was greased round the 
bullet, so as to “ lubricate,” that is to say, clean the barrel each time it was 
loaded. But, nevertheless, it was found that in hot weather fouling would 
take place to considerable extent ; and, at the same time, the grease round 
the cartridge evaporating from the same cause, the bullet, after some twenty 
rounds, got forced through the aegee of the cartridge, and, after some more 
rounds, could not even be forced down at all. This was a serious question, 


and, after due deliberation, the fault was laid to the Pritchett bullet, and 
the Minié was restored, a boxwood plug being substituted for the iron cup. 
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But an important fact had been overlooked, which was, that owing to the 
cup the paper of the new cartridge was always carefully tied at the base 
of the bullet, to prevent the plug falling out; and that it was this tie 
(termed a om) which prevented the bullet forcing its way through the 
paper, and that had it been continued with the Pritchett bullet, it might 
have answered as well. However, this new projectile did not do away with 
the real difficulty of loading when the barrel fouled ; and it has been found 
necessary to diminish the diameter of the bullet to “551, a wise and judicious 
step, which, though it may slightly affect target practice, will afford most 
important results in the field, where facility of loading is of paramount 
importance. 

“ Beeswax has also been substituted for grease.” 

English gunmakers did not, however, direct their attention 
solely to bullets, for Mr. Lancaster, of Bond Street, thinking 
that the barrel might be further improved, proposed giving the 
spinning motion to the bullet by means of the grooves, each the 
width of half the bore, and of a depth only just sufficient to 
make it a groove; in fact, as near as possible, to a smooth bore, 
having a twist throughout its length. Mr. Hans Busk, in his 
usual slap-dash way of making statements without inquiring into 
their correctness, tells us this plan is described in a treatise on 
rifles, called Scelopetaria, published half a century ago. Now 
Sclopetaria says nothing of the kind, and never uses the word 
elliptical as connected in any way with the barrel or outer form 
of the bullet, but simply that, amongst other experiments with 
bullets, “one was to have the ball shaped as usual at the foremost 


end (viz. spherical), but the other extremity, and which by the 
bye was always put next the powder, hollowed out in an elliptical 
form, equal to one-third of the ball’s axis.’ And this is what 
Mr. Hans Busk calls an elliptical bore, and compares with a 
weapon which has been selected by the Royal Engineer Corps, 
after a careful trial of various weapons, and to the value of which 
Colonel Lane Fox thus testifies. 


“ Mr. Lancaster’s system may be said to be an extension of the principle 
of broad shallow grooves, and may be described as having two opposite 
grooves, so broadened and extended as to run into one another, and form 
the bore into the shape of an ellipsis. 

“ Mr. Lancaster’s rifle has the very great advantage over all others of 
having no angles to accumulate dirt and fouling, and it is, therefore, much 
more easily kept clean. The great superiority of his rifles, in this respect, 
has been brought to my notice by having under my superintendence for 
instruction at Malta two companies of the Royal Engineers, which were 
armed with it. My conviction is, that throughout the entire service, and 
especially at places where soldiers are encamped near the sea, the angles of 
the grooves of our Enfield rifles are in a state of rust, which will show itself 
before long by a great diminution of accuracy. In the garrison of Malta, 
which consisted entirely of regiments from the Crimea, the accuracy of the 
arms was found to be in an inverse proportion to the time they had been in 
use; and in those regiments which had had their rifles longest, a large 
proportion were found to be entirely past repair, and were exchanged for 
new ones. Although it is true that the wear and tear they received in the 
Crimea is not a fair criterion of that which they would experience under 
ordinary circumstances, when the men become more careful of their arms, 
still it is evident that the subject is worthy of serious attention, as the 
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ordinary examination of the head of the ramrod on parade is insufficient to 
detect rust in those parts of the grooves which may escape the sweep of the 


cleaning rag.” 

We may, therefore, submit that Pritchett brought to perfection 
the elongated bullet proposed by Robbins, and the hollow sug- 
gested by Delvigne, and that Lancaster has simplified the rifling 
of a barrel almost to bringing it on a par with the smooth bore, 
as to the facility of loading. These great improvements, however, 
did not satisfy the world, which, forgetful of how long it had 
taken to get so far, thought that it had only to desire to obtain 
further advantage, but the fallacy of such a notion is but too 
clearly proved in the failure of Mr. Whitworth. 

Mr. Scoffern, a writer who would have done very well had he 
restrained his attention in military matters to the attempt which 
he made some years ago at describing in a simple way the 
elements of the theory of projectile weapons and explosive com- 
pounds, has, in an edition lately published, been more ambitious ; 
and, having obtained some knowledge in the course of con- 
versations with persons learned on the subject of military 
weapons, has tried to put into writing criticisms upon the im- 
provements attempted to be introduced of late into rifles, and 
made rather a mistake. We will take for example what he says 
with respect to Mr. Whitworth. He tells us that there was nothing 
new in the fact of Mr. Whitworth proposing an hexagonal bore, 
as when a boy he possessed one of Spanish make w hich had been 
taken at Gibraltar. But everybody was aware there was nothing 
new in it, and Mr, Wilkinson, the gunmaker of Pall Mall, tells us he 
possesses an old Lapland rifle so bored. Then we are told that 
much of the success of the Whitworth rifle is owing to the 
reduction in its bore, but we are not told why or wherefore it gave 
such important results, and the cause assigned by Mr. Scoffern, 
that this small bore would not answer for military purposes 
because it would foul too rapidly, is mere nonsense. Its success 
is correctly given by Mr. Wilkinson when he says that it was 
owing to the reduction of the bore and to the increased length 
and ‘weight of the projectile in proportion, which Mr. Scof- 
fern describes as maximum range demanding maximum prac- 
tical elongation of projectile,—a very excellent definition, which he 
appears to have forgotten throughout the remainder of his 
remarks ; and as to a small bore. fouling more rapidly than a 
large bore, it depends entirely upon the relative diameter of the 
bullet, and it is this relative diameter which caused the failure of 
Mr. Whitworth’s rifle, and is thus described by Capt. Jervis in 
Our Engines of War. Referring to the subject that there was 
nothing new in the theory, that, with respect to rifles, the less 
windage there was, the greater was the accuracy in the shooting, 
he says :— 

“Unfortunately, an obstacle exists which renders it impossible to make 
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this accuracy practicable—powder ; for, at the present day, the very best, 
when ignited, will leave a residue, that is to say, a portion which will not 
consume, and this residue varies more or less according to its quality, tem- 
perature of the weather, dc. Anyone curious on the subject will find a 
most able analysis of this matter in No. 103 of the PAdlosophical Magazine, 
for July, 1858 ; but, as far as we are concerned, it is not.necessary to enter 
further on the question than to say that of this residue a certain portion is 
blown out at the muzzle with the force of explosion, but the rest cakes 
round the breech and up the sides of the barrel. By the use of grease or 
other ingredients with the cartridge this fouling-up the barrel is got rid of 
to a certain extent, but in very hot weather it adheres firmly, and, after a 
time, prevents a man loading, except with difficulty, even with ordinary 
windage. For this reason, foreign governments have considered that our 
service- bullet fitted too closely, and they have sacrificed, still further than 
we have done, the accuracy of shooting to the rapidity of fire, for the fire 
of sharpshooters is an occasional thing in war, that of masses the constant ; 
and when you fire at a mass it is all the same whether you hit the man you 
aim at or his neighbour. Now, with Mr. Whitworth’s very close-fitting bullet, 
a soldier in action might find himself possessing a weapon down which he 
could not ram his bullet, and it is for this reason that the smooth bore of 
Lancaster’s rifle presents advantages over the Enfield rifle, the grooves of 
which encourage this fouling. Before, therefore, we can reduce our wind- 
age we must improve our powder, and this matter will not only try the 
feelings of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, but many a practical manu- 
facturer, many an ardent patentee, before it is realized.” 


Now this point brings us on to breech-loaders, for it is this foul- 
ing which has induced so many men to endeavour to discover some 
means of loading at the breech, which will secure a more perfect 


system of firing by doing away with the necessity for any windage. 
Mr. Scoffern tells us in his New Resources of Warfare, that, 
“ Breech-loading cannon were manufactured and employed in the 
reign of Henry VIII.,” as there is evidence to testify. In the 
Tower of London may still be seen certain relies obtained from 
the war ship “ Mary Rose, which foundered in the reign of 
Henry VIII.” We are really very much obliged to Mr. Scoffern 
for this intelligence, considering that breech-loading was the very 
first system of gunnery in the good old times when every gun had 
its half-dozen chambers, as they were called, or false breeches, into 
which the powder was placed, and of which so many burst, that 
every gun was always furnished with a lot of chambers. Mr. 
Hans Busk on the other hand takes the occasion of speaking of 
breech-loaders to advertise the patents of a few of his particular 
friends, and we must here remark that this way of writing up certain 
particular patents is a very objectionable portion of that gentle- 
man’s volume. Thus he says,— 


“Having already expressed my conviction that the breech-loading sys- 
tem will, from its obvious advantages, entirely supersede the old method 
of muzzle loading, and it ought most certainly to do so, I proceed to call 
attention to one of the simplest and handiest breech-loading rifles that 
has yet been tried. Mr. Prince has been experimenting many years with 
the view to bring this kind of gun to perfection, and the success he has 
attained leaves little to be desired.” 
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Now the fact is, Mr. Prince’s system is based on the most 
obnoxious of principles, that is to say, the whole barrel has to be 
moved every time you load, and it has therefore been condemned 
as a military weapon by one committee after another; and it is 
further to be observed that amongst a list of twelve gunmakers 


given by Mr. Hans Busk as testifying to the superior “ efficacy of 
this weapon, not one is connected with the military gun trade, 


and only one, Mr. Wilkinson of Pall Mall, knows anything about 


the subject. Then again we are told with respect to Terry’s 
breech-loading rifle that “in some respects it externally rese bles 8 
Prince’s, but the principle in either case is esse ntially distinct.’ 

Well, it ‘does externally resemble it, in the same manner as a lemon 


does an orange, or a melon does a pumpkin, but there ends the re- 
semblance, which even Mr. Hans Busk immediately after admits, 
by stating,— 

“In Prince’s the whole of the barrel moves forward ; in Terry’s it is 


fixed, and the admission of the cartridge is effected through an opening at 
the base of the breach.” 


A very wise definition of a breech-loader. Then again— 


“ Within the last two months a breech-loading carbine has been for- 
warded to Hythe by J. W. Westley Richards, and,as I am informed, has 
given great satisfaction, Colonel Hay having expressed his approval of it 
in terms of warm commendation, This arm has been subjected to very 
severe trials, and appears to have passed most creditably through the or- 
deal ; still Ido not think that it either can or will stand competition with 
Prince’ . 


Evidently Mr. Hans Busk has never seen Mr. Westley Richard’s 
breech-loader, which beats Prince’s all to nothing, and owes its 


origin to the researches of a Mr. Restall, and as well as Mr. Terry’s 
hen been recognized by the military authorities as a most excellent 
weapon. But leaving that gentleman to his affection for Mr. 
Prince, let us return to the general subject of breech-loaders. 


Until we improve our powder so that foulness no longer exists 
as an obstacle to rapid firing, we must continue our investiga- 
tions into breech loading till we get somewhat to perfection, for, 
as has been observed by a committee which recently sat on this 
subject in the United States, and which is quoted by Captain 
Jervis, in Our Engines of War, 


“No breech-loader is as yet free from serious defects which would render 
them unsuitable for use when subjected to the ordinary accidents and expo- 
sure of military service.’’ 

And this Committee tried Burnside’s, Sharp’s, Starr’s, May- 
nard’s, Meyrick’s, Colt’s, Gibb’s, Symoni’s, Morse’s, Wells, and 
Joslyn’ s, many of which again are better than Prince’ s. Now it 


must be remembered that there is this important difference be- 
tween breech-loading rifles, and breech-loading cannon, viz. that 
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the small dimensions of the breech of the former, presenting a 
greater amount of difficulty to be overcome than in the latter, Sir 


William Armstrong has been enabled to bring his breech- loading 


field gun to considerable perfection, whilst small arms are still im- 
perfect in this respect. 

We are not going into the minutie of Sir William’s system, 
for unlike Mr. Scoffern in his New Resources of Warfare, we do 
not possess accurate drawings of that gun, and if we did they 


would be of no interest to the uninitiated portion of our readers. 

And here we must protest against that system of writing pre- 
tended learned works on popular subjects, to cram down a lot of 
nonsense into the minds of the unsuspecting public. For what is 
the meaning of these mystical phrases in Mr. Scoffern’s work, 
“ The Paixhans or incendiary system of horizontal shell firing ?” 
“Tam cognizant of the exact interior of Armstrong’s shell, but 
at present do not think it desirable to make known the par- 
ticulars.” ‘Although I am in possession of drawings illustrative 
of the construction of both the Wahrendorff and the Cavalli ord- 
nance, I do not think it necessary to delay the publication of this 


treatise for the purpose of furnishing them at this time.” “ Want 
of capacity, is, perhaps, the weakest point of the Armstrong 
shell,” &c. &e. Now the Paixhans system may or may not be 
incendiary, but incendiarism has not necessarily anything to do 
with the Paixhans system. Mr. Scoffe rn could also not have been 


cognizant of the exact interior of the Armstrong shell, or he 
would not have said that want of capacity was its weakest point, 
and as to the drawings of the Cavalli and Wahrendorff guns, the 
reader would never be induced to think from the above "remarks, 
that they have been publishe xl years ago by those gentlemen, and 


are also to be found in Sir Howard Douglas’ s Naval Gunnery, edi- 
tion of 1854. He has therefore inflicted no loss on society in 
not giving them, whilst he has greatly puzzled it by the drawing 
_ he does give of Armstrong’s gun ; ; which drawi ing is certainly totally 


at variance with the description. Whether Mr. Scoffern ever saw 


the Armstrong gun we will not vouch for, but that he has heard it 


described by those who did, and has jumbled pretty considerably 
what he heard, is very clear. Perhaps it will be as well therefore 
to enter a little more at length on this question than he has 


done. ; 
The rifling of iron guns has been an object of considerable 
inquiry to the military authorities of Europe, during the last 


twenty years, but, as we have seen, there were so many ‘difficulties 
to be overcome in discov ering a system of rifling even for portable 


fire-arms, that it is not to be wondered at so little progress has 
been made with larger weapons. For let us remember that when 


we speak of a system of rifling, we do not take into consideration 
the mere question of grooves, but that of the grooves in connection 
with the projectile and charge, all three of which are intimately 
connected. Now, taking these several points as settled with 
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reference to the soldier’s musket, we find great advantage resulting 
from a weapon having a wrought-iron barrel weighing some four 
pounds, and three feet in length, a diameter of bore of about half 
an inch, and a leaden bullet, with a fair allowance of windage, 


weighing an ounce, and a charge of two drachms of powder, 


These are not the exact figures, but they will answer our purpose, 


To make a 6-pounder gun, therefore, on exactly the same prin- 
ciple, we should require a barrel 288 feet long, of proportional 
weight, &c., and made of the best wrought iron, which is a perfect 
absurdity. Therefore, the results of experiments which answered 


for the musket were not applicable to the 6-pounder gun, and a 


totally fresh set of investigations had to be made, in order to 
obtain proportional results from a weapon projecting a shot 
weighing ninety-six times that of the bullet, and which had, 
nevertheless, to be fired from an engine which should be loaded 
with rapidity, be easily manceuvred in the field, and be manu- 
factured at a fair price. This was no easy matter, If the gun 
was to be of brass, which, from long experience, was found to 
answer best in the field, what was the projectile to be made of? 
Iron would not yield to brass, and the theory of expansion would 
not then avail. To coat your shot with lead was expensive, and 
trials had to be made as to whether shot so constructed would 
bear carriage, Then, if the shot would not expand, you could 
allow but little windage in order to get the shot to take to the 
rifling, and loading became difficult after a few rounds. These 
objections directed attention to two objects, breech-loading, by 
means of which you could avoid the question of windage, and 
manipulating the iron so as to get a metal which would not shatter 


by being made to suddenly follow a path directed by the grooves, 


contrary to that in which it originally started. The French, whe 


are far advanced in military scie nee, ‘but far behind this country 
in the mechanical skill of working iron, studied these points since 
1842, gave up breech-loading, and adopted a two-grooved brass 


gun, ‘with an elongated shot, having two wings, “which, when 
loaded, were inserted in the grooves, out of which they could not 


get, and the shot was then rammed home. This gave great 
results over the former ranges of 6-pounders, but not pro- 
portional to that of the Minié musket, and English artillerymen 
were, therefore, not satisfied, for they considered that the ability 


of the English mechanic, and the wonderful pitch to which the 


working of iron had been brought in this country, would supply 


a better article. One reason why the French had given up breech- 
loading was the escape of gas at the breech, onl they always 
objected to wrought-iron guns on account of their lightness and 
consequent great recoil, independently of the impossibility of 


constructing wrought-iron guns of sufficient tenacity to withstand 
the shock of explosion. This latter difficulty was likewise admitted 


in England, but the scheme was not, therefore, abandoned, and 
the amount of the success which samulted from Sevthen investigating 
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this point is ably described in a lecture delivered by Captain 
Blakeley, at the United Service Institution. Reverting to the 
enquiries which have been made of late by eminent civil engineers 
as to the power of iron to bear pressure, he says, vol. ii. No. 7 :— 


“ Although a greater number of layers of tubes gives greater strength, 


still much benefit arises from the division of the metal even into two. I 
made a nine-pounder gun of two layers, the inner one four inches in hore, 
and ten and a half inches in outer diameter, cylindrical from the breech to 
the trunnions. Over this I put another layer, about the hundredth of an 
inch less than ten and a half inches in inner diameter, so that it had to be 


heated to make it pass over the other part. The outer tube I made of 
wrought iron, and, for convenience, of four pieces, When finished, the gun 
had exactly the appearance of an ordinary one, and was about the same 
weight as the service cast-iron gun, against one of which, as well as a brass 
service gun, and one made by Mr. Dundas, of Dundas, (of wrought iron 


staves hooped together,) mine was tried at Shoeburyness, by order of the 
Ordnance Select Committee, in 1855 and 1856. 


“ The four guns were fired as follows :— 

2 rounds, with 8 lbs, of powder and 2 lbs, of shot 

86 3 a“ l ‘i 

26 4 ” l ” 
5 5 = 1 
5 : 5 a _ 
“ So far all four remained serviceable. The charge was increased to six 
pounds of powder and two shot, with which Mr. Dundas’s gun burst at the 
third round ; the service cast-iron gun burst at the 110th round ; the service 
brass gun became unserviceable after 174 rounds; but my gun was so sound 
after 318 rounds, that the charge was increased by one shot at a time, till 


the gun was loaded to the muzzle, in which state it was fired 158 times before 
it burst! 


“ The mode of con-truction I recommend is applicable to small as well 
as large guns. It has been adopted by Mr. Armstrong, of Newcastle, who 
found a mere thick wrought-irou cylinder insufficient to enable him to use 
the full force of the gunpowder, which he does by forming the bullet larger 
than the general bore of his gun, so that the time necessary to force it in 
ps rmits all the powder to burn. I may be wrong, but am inclined to be- 
ieve some part of the wonderful accuracy Mr. Armstrong has attained may 


be attributed to the great velocity given to the shot by the enormous pres- 
sure which my mode of construction alone renders possible. I should 


mention, that, although Mr, Armstrong did not use the plan till some 
mouths after I had taken out a patent for it, he did not learn it from me.” 


” 


Sir William Armstrong, who is behind no man in this country 
in knowledge of this nature,—indeed, the wonderful hydraulie 
engines with which his name is counected sufficiently testify to 
this,—early saw the advantages to result from this theory in order 
to obtain sufficient resistance to the increased pressure caused by 


adopting the breech-loading system, in order to do away with 


windage. And the next question which had to be thought of was 
that of the shell which Mr. Scoffern informs us has a time fuse 
and a concussion fuse, both of which, by the bye, have been 
adopted some time ago for the service; and, if we mistake not, it 
partakes also of the Shrapnel nature, a pomt on which we shall 
dwell a little in order to exemplify how much the progress of gun- 
nery depends on attention to minutiz. 


VOL. II. LL 
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The origin of a shell is a hollow shot, in which is placed a 
charge of powder sufficient to burst it, and a fuse attached to 


this shell, igniting at the moment of discharge, bursts it after a 


certain period of time, scattering its numerous fragments all 
around. Very shortly after their first introduction these hollow 
shots were filled with iron fragments, bullets, &c., so as to render 
their destruction more formidable; and during the last century 
much attention was paid to canister shot. At the beginning of 


the present century, however, Capt. Shrapnel, of the Roy al Artil- 


lery, submitted a plan of so arranging the bullets and powder 


within the shell that, when the explosion took place, the bullets, 
instead of scattering all around about, were projected onwards, 
producing the effect of a volley of musketry. And this proposi- 
tion was sufficiently successful to be introduced into the service. 


But of late years a serious defect in these shells was brought to 


the notice of the Ordnance by Capt. Boxer, R.A., consisting in 
the fact, that the shells frequently burst within the muzzle of the 
gun, and on further investigation it was recognized that the per- 
cussion, or friction of the musket- balls, did frequently evolve suffi- 
cient heat to ignite the bursting charge previous to the shell leav- 


ing the bore, occurring indeed at a ratio of about twenty per cent. 
Capt. Boxer, to remedy this, proposed the separation of the burst- 
ing charge from the bullets by enclosing the powder in canvas 
bags. So successful was this experiment, that he then proposed 
that Shrapnel’s shells, from the 24-pounder upwards, should be 
constr ucted w ith wrought-i 1ron pli ates for the purpose of separating 


the powder and balls, ‘and in 1853, 186 shells were fired from an 


8-inch gun with 10-pound charges without a single failure. It 

was, however, found that the bullets conglomerate d together, and 
this again was obviated by mixing the lead with antimony. And 
it is to these two simple improveme nts that we owe the great suc- 
cess of the Shrapnel shell of the present day, which, if we mistake 
not, Sir William Armstrong has adopted as the bi asis of his shell. 
We thus find that the Armstrong gun consists of a tube of 
wrought iron, strengthened by wrought-i iron bars wound round 
the outside in the fashion of the ordinary twist barrel. That it is 
a breech-loader. That its shell is elongated, of iron bound with 
lead to take the grooving, and combining the effects of a Shrapnel 
shell adapted to the recent improvements in concussion and time 
fuses. And, on Mr. Scoffern’s authority, we adopt the fact that 
it has forty grooves, although we are satisfied it would be equally 
efficacious with a much less number ; ; and that this eminent engineer, 
by his indefatigable exertions and his aptitude to apply in a con- 
clusive manner the ideas of others, has introduced into the British 
service a gun with nearly double the accurate range possessed by 
the French, and certainly proportional to the effect of the musket 
rifle. 

We have, therefore, progressed so far that the ideas originally 
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sketched out by Robbins, in the middle of the last century, have 
been realized, as far even as field artillery is concerned; but here 
we are compelled to state that there is a stoppage, and the same 
difficulty which arose in adapting the theory which would suit a 
]-ounce bullet to a 6-pound shot, is preventing the application 
of what will suit a 6-pound shot to a 68-pound shot. We can no 
longer have the same proportional weight or length of gun to that 
of the shot, or the piece would be unmanageable. That some dis- 
covery will shortly be made to effect that purpose we have no 
doubt; but in the mean time various trials are being carried on to 
obtain an increased range out of the ordinary iron siege-gun by 
means of a little rifling and elongated shells. A good many plans 
have been proposed for this purpose, some better than others; but 
none, perhaps, have afforded better results than that introduced 
by Mr. Lancaster. Mr, Scoffern, in his New Resources of War- 
fare (p. 46), tells us he has so fully explained the Lancaster sys- 
tem, in his Projectile Weapons (p. 229), that it is unnecessary to 
revert to it. We accordingly referred to that work, but were 
much disappointed, as we found he evidently avoided the main 
difficulty of that system. 


“Tf we conceive,” he says,“ a rifle with two grooves, as below, to have the 
edges of its grooves continually eased away, an oval bore will at length be 
the result, in the course of which, though no grooves whatever can be seen 
(for, in fact, none will remain), the oval bore nevertheless will turn on the 
usual rifle axis, and a closely-fitting ball emerging from it will be made to 
assume the rifle spinning motion. Though the oval shape of the bore, 
altered as it is to the two-grooved rifle, can hardly be said to embody a 
principle ; yet the means by which such oval boring is conducted is ex- 
ceedingly ingenious ; and such rifles are most accurate.” 


And this simplicity of description would do all very well if we 
were discussing the Lancaster rifle firing a leaden bullet; but in 
the matter of his siege-gun the difficulty to be overcome was not 
in the system of rifling, but in the endeavour to obtain a projectile 
which could be fired from a great gun rifled, and it is thus de- 
scribed by Capt. Jervis in his Engines of War :— 


“Tancaster next reasoned that the principle which answered so well 
with the carbine would do equally well with large ordnance, but here he 
had to encounter the serious impediment presented by the size of the pro- 
jectile, a difficulty which a great many men before him had endeavoured, 
though uv successfully, to overcome. For that which renders the rifle so 
valuable is the ease with which lead adapts itself to the form of the harder 
metal of which the barrel is composed, but it was impossible to think of 
eight-inch lead shot, and iron cased in lead had been more than once 
rejected by ordnance committees as complicated and expensive. Lancaster, 
undismayed by the obstacles to be overcome, endeavoured to subdue iron, 
so as to make conical shells, seventy-five pounds in weight, sufficiently 
tenacious to resist the shock of explosion ; that is to say, not to smash from 
the friction against the bore when taking the rotatory motion. In August, 
1850, experiments were carried on at Shoeburyness to test the results of 
his labours. Of seven shells fired, six burst to pieces on leaving the gun, 
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and the seventh only wabbled some eight hundred yards. Nothing daunted, 
Lancaster set to work again, and in December, 1852, he succeeded in 
obtaining a range of five to six thousand yards first graze. There was still, 
however, great difficulty in welding the different parts of these wrought- 
iron shells, so as to form one perfect whole ; and as late as 1854 their cost, 
some £20, prevented their being used to any considerable extent ; but 
since experience has not only shown how they can be welded of one piece, 
but has diminished their cost to one-twentieth, and the Lancaster gun 


is as yet the most formidable piece of heavy ordnance possessed by this 
country.” 


Having endeavoured in the foregoing remarks to place before 
the reader a clear view of the progress of rifled arms, carefully 
avoiding all controversy on immaterial points which we could not 
have explained i in these few pages, nor would they have been of 
advantage to the reader had we done so—we shall now, to the 
best of our ability, place before him in a condensed form what are 
the results afforded by this vast improvement in the science of 
gunnery with respect to the art of war. 

In the first place, it has added greatly to the power of the 
people, a power which has been gradually developing itself since 
the first introduction of firearms. Previous to that period, power 
naturally belonged exclusively to that class which had time to 
devote itself to acquiring the use of arms, and which possessed 
the means of purchasing the weapons necessary for personal pro- 
tection. Firearms at once did away with this exclusiveness, and 
the peasantry armed with them were more than once successful 
against the best chivalry of Europe. The range of this weapon 
was, however, so limited, and its effect so uncertain, that no 
important results could ‘be obtained in the field except by 
manceuvring disciplined masses, for well-directed volleys were 
necessary to cause any extensive disasters, and each individual 
soldier became ouly a part of a huge machine. Now, however, 
every man is a formidable antagonist, and discipline is not so 
necessary for the purpose of directing volleys as for that of 
mutual support and to enable a general to carry out his plan by 
having all under him obedient to his command. And it is this 
fecling of individual strength, created by a knowledge of the power 
of the rifle, which has created such a furore in England with 
respect to rifle corps, a popular feeling which, if rightly appre- 
ciated aud rightly carried out, may prove of great advantage to 
this country, bat if not, may be its curse, by inducing us to rely 
on resources in time of danger which will prove illusory when 
wanted. 

There can be no denial of the fact that the extensive use of a 
deadly weapon by a whole population must give a nation great 
moral power and make other nations think twice before attacking 
it. We will, therefore, not dispute the advantage which England 
would derive from all her young men being acquainted with the 
use of the rifle. But we do dispute the fact that the manner in 
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which rifle corps originated was likely to lead to the result 
desired. Indeed, we very much doubt whether the object held 
out was intended to be carried into effect. Lords-Reutenant 
of counties were ordered to induce the inhabitants of each county 
to enrol themselves into rifle corps, and a number of instructions 
were issued to these nominal corps, and, amongst others, a very 
sensible one stated that all arms should be of the government 
bore, so that in war time ammunition could be issued to them. 
But this at once limited the supply of rifles to one souree—the 
military gun trade, the whole of which was employed for Govern- 
ment contracts, and therefore rifle corps could get no rifles but 
with the assistance of Government. This fact was represented as 
strongly as it could be, but the Government could not or would 
not understand it, and the rifle movement was at once checked. 
Since then there has been a change of Government, and the 
present rulers endeavoured to remedy this fatal error by promising 
a supply of twenty-five per cent. for every enrolled corps. This 
had the result of slightly reviving the movement, though to no 
very great extent, for, on the other hand, it was stipulated that this 
twenty-five per cent. should be given only where there was a rifle- 
practice ground. But it was either not known or would not be 
acknowledged by the Government, that in our thickly-populated 
island ground for rifle practice was not easy to be had, and an Act 
of Parliament should have been brought in enabling any borough to 
have a rifle ground in its vicinity. This would have given the desired 
result ; instead of which, the very people we wish to see armed, 
viz. the youth of our middle classes, who usually reside within or 
in the neighbourhood of our large country towns, are debarred 
entirely unless some wealthy landowner near will sacrifice his per- 
sonal interests pro bono publico, a course certainly not pursued by 
our forefathers in critical times, when the practice ground was 
ever one of the first considerations, as may be exemplified by the 
following ordinance of Queen Elizabeth, which is found in the 
Harleian MSS. :— 


“T first, that according to the number of such harquebuses as they shall 
thinke may be provyded, to have county name, onl be kept within the 
shire, there may be a choyce and limitation of a number and place, mete to 
have chosen exercise, kept for the harquebus, to which the persons ap- 
pointed to be harquebusers, may commodiously resort to at times, to be con- 
veniently limited, for the quiet use and exercise of the said weapon, which 
place, as near as may, ou be chosen to be in corporate or market towns, 
or such like, where the confluence of people may be most convenient, and 
the harquebuses also with their furniture, may be most safely kept, and 
preserved there in some storehouse for the purpose.” 


- But the Government, shirking this question of rifle-grounds, 
tries to get out of it, as far as the maritime districts are concerned, 
by promoting artillery drill. Now this is all very well in the 
neighbourhood of our great arsenals; but we may depend upon 
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one thing, that in maritime batteries, erected to defend points 
which may be subject to sudden descents, we shall not only 
require artillerymen, but the best of gunners—men practised in 
rapidity of fire, and who, from habit, will stick to their guns. On 
the contrary, the very places where riflemen would be of use are 
in these lonely maritime districts; and we trust that common 
sense will ultimately prevail, and that this rifle movement will be 
thoroughly organized, with a view to the best interests of this 
country. At the same time let us be careful not to do anything 
which might weaken our already too small regular army. Volun- 
teers, ever so expert, ever so well drilled, can never be depended 
upon as an exclusive defence in the hour of danger. Men meet- 
ing together to show off gay uniforms, or to carry off a prize at 
the target is one thing, and meeting together to oppose an enemy, 
and probably not return, is another. To do the latter cheerfully is 
not a mere question of goodwill, but a matter of habit; and this 
last can only be acquired by long and severe training. Where 
is our militia, and why are we arming the volunteers with the 
Enfield rifle, whilst the militia is still supplied with the old smooth 
bore? or why are we encouraging the volunteers to practise at 
target-practice, when we do not allow the militia to do so? We 
are told, “Oh, that arises from the deficiency of arms in store. 
When we have more arms we will give them to the militia.” But 
why did we not treat them the same as the volunteers? Could 
we not have given them twenty-five per cent. for practice? Could 
we not teach “the militia throughout the year, by embodying com- 
panies for a month, and sending them to the various practice- 
grounds? We must say, that with the number of militia colonels 
in Parliament, we are surprised at the manner in which the whole 
militia foree has been bamboozled. 

Now, it may be asked, “How is it that when you place so 
much value on the new rifle, and speak of the power it bestows 
on individual man, that you should still place so much reliance on 
bodies of regular troops?” The reply is simply this. We do not 
do so in order to advocate the maintenance of the old system of 
field-manceuvres. We are perfectly aware that the improvements 
in field-artillery alone must do away with the system of moving 
in dense masses; that what is known as light infantry drill, that 
is to say, skirmishing, must be far more ‘widely practised. But 
there is all the difference between men thoroughly practised with 
one another, extending in skirmishing order when wanted, and 
rallying when wanted, like so many parts of a machine, and a 
swarm of volunteers possessed only of good will, but getting into 
each other’s way, and being cut up by light cavalry, It is, there- 
fore, with al due deference for the voluntee ‘” movement that we 
beg to submit that the volunteers who will be found of use in this 
country in time of danger, will be the yeomanry. The power of 
rapidly moving on horseback to the point where they are required, 
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and the still greater power of being able to retreat rapidly across 
the country when pursued by regular cavalry, gives this force 
peculiar advantages, and we do not understand why it is the 
yeomanry are not armed with the best cavalry carbine in existence, 
and induced to carry on target-practice all the year round, and be 
recognized, in fact, as the great volunteer force of Great Britain. 

To sum up, therefore, we have become possessed of a most 
formidable fire-arm, which has introduced fresh features into the 
art of war, but which has, by no manner of means, done away 
with the necessity of possessing skilful generals and disciplined 
forces. 


ldealistic Novelists. 


IDEALISTIC NOVELISTS. 


“Tue measure of the value of any work of fiction, ultimately 
and on the whole, is the worth of the speculation, the philosophy, 
on which it rests, and which has entered into the conception of 
it.” This is a truth which wants preaching among novel readers. 
The text which we find thus cited is to be found, we believe, in 
one of Professor Masson’s lectures on “ British Novelists and their 
Styles.” 

‘Now, what is the worth of the speculation, the philosophy of 
many kinds of modern novels?—of the Fashionable, the High 
Church, the Evangelical, the Political, for instance? If the 
fashion depicted be the true thing and nothing else,—not done by 
“ Jeames,” but by his master, it is valuable for as much as the 
thing it represents is worth, and for as long as that thing endures. 
So that, unless a fashionable novel have something of a better 
sort of art than the reflection of the manners and costumes of a 
small portion of society, it will last about six months. So it is 
with the so-called religious novels, whether they be High or Low 
Church. Like the systems they advocate— 


“They have their day and cease to be.” 


Unless the advocate of the system have put into his work the true 
artistic feeling for the universal, the infinite, the true, as much 
as it is given him to see the true, freed from the worldly neces- 
sities of sect and creed, he can only hope to live with and for the 
system. Thus also with the political novel. If it give only a 
picture or account of transitory unions and divisions of citizens 
and rulers, show only the undulations of the surface of the sea 
of politics, without taking note of the wunder-currents and 
ground-swells, the gulf-streams and tropical winds—if it give no 
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notion of the celestial influences which affect so largely the ebb 
and flow of the ocean of human freedom ;—if the political novelist 
meddle not with such matters, his work is worth nothing but 
to serve the temporary needs of his party. In so far, and no 
farther, is it useful in the world ;—like last week’s newspaper. But 
last week’s newspaper pretends only to serve the purpose of the 
day or week; the political novel pretends to more, and often 
achieves less. 

Unless a work of art make manifest, represent, or teach, in a 
way congenial to the artist, some portion of Divine, perennial, 
everlasting truth, it is not worthy to be called a work of art at all. 
It may be a clever artifice, imposing itself upon weak minds as 
true art; it may deceive the artificer himself, who, because he 
meant well, and has done his best, in that matter, verily believes 
that it is the best that can be done. Alas! Never was truer 
word said to mankind than this :—‘“‘ We deceive ourselves, and 
the truth is not in us.” 

A few words on what we will call idealistic novelists may serve 
to explain more fully our meaning in regard to that sort of fiction 
—good and bad. We have chosen the term in contradistinction 
to that of “ Realistic Novelists” adopted by a recent writer in 
this Review to characterize another class.* Perhaps, as addenda 
to his excellent article, what we have to say may be found 
useful to those (not a few, we are sure,) who begin to think that 
mediocre works of fiction are not the blessing to society that 
their readers and writers suppose. We use the word Jdealistic 
instead of Psychological or Sentimental because the latter term 
has become somewhat ridiculous, and the former implies more of 
thinking and actual science than the class of writers we have in 
view ever pretend to or would probably care to possess. 

By an idealistic novel we mean a novel written, as children 
express it, “all out of your own head,” without any regard to 
how it all got there, and whether it was all worth hoarding for 
the purpose of reproduction. For many reasons, the word, Sen- 
timental, describes this sort of literary composition better than 
any other. But as the best sentimental novels are also idealistic 
we use the higher term. Take, for example, John Halifax, and 
other works by its author, especially the one just published— 
A Life for a Life.t 

As we have no intention of “lashing” or “ cutting up” this 
class of novelists, but desire simply to eriticize them as fairly as 
we can, we select, as an example, not the worst, but one of the 
very best of the class. Also, of her works, we choose the latest, 
because the authoress herself would probably consider it the most 
mature. 

* See No. 2, Universal Review, April, 1859. 


+ A Life for a Life. By the Author of John Halifux, Gentleman. Three 
vols. Hurst and Blackett. 
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In case the wholesale lovers of the sentimental school of novel- 
ists should point to what we are about to set down concerning me 
authoress of A Life for a Life, and say triumphantly “ There! is 
that all you have to complain of against what youu call Idealistic 
Novelists ?” we reply, “ By no means. ‘ We could an’ if we would’ 
show to what extremities of affectation and absurdity this kind of 
thing can go, in the works of some very popular writers—let the 
names of three suffice, Mrs. Oliphant, Mrs. Marsh, and Mr. 
Dickens. No amount of admiration for their talent can hide from 
us the fact that they sometimes use it unconscientiously, that they 
sometimes write for writing’s sake—or money’s—and very badly 
they do write, then.” 

The authoress of A Life for a L'fe seems to us to write as con- 
scientiously as a fallible human author of fiction can write. She 
is true to herself. She does not leave her conceptions only half 
worked out, and say “ that will do well enough.” She puts forth 
her best powers to her work. These powers are considerable. 

She is a remarkably graceful and eloquent writer. Let no one 
make the mistake of supposing that grace and eloquence of 
writing are merely superficial, a fine sort of veneering which can 
be laid on any ecarse or common substance. The style is to the 
thought expressed, much what manners are to the character and 
mind of a man. As Tennyson says, speaking of Launcelot’s 
courtesy and good manners— 


“ For manners are not idle, but the fruit 
Of loyal nature and of noble mind.” 


So we say of style—it is the body, the outward manifestation of 
the writer’s mind ;—part and parcel of his nature; the one could 
not be without the other. Asa celebrated French authority says, 
“ Le style, c'est de Phomme;” not as we sometimes see it mis- 
quoted “ Le style c’est Phomme.” To say the last is much the same 
as saying “vow et preterea mihi i ”? which, though pretty and not 
uncomplimentary when said of a nightingale, would not be very 
high praise of an authoress of dale. volume novels. Grace and elo- 
quence of writing being, then, recognized as outward and visible 
signs of inward and spiritual qualities, let us inquire what those 
corresponding qualities are. Warmth of heart, impulsive vitality 
of brain, quickness, vehemence, exuberance, subordinated to a 
law of fitness and propriety—the excessive, pruned down to the suf- 
ficient, in feeling, and consequently in expression. Out of the ex- 
cess or abundance of such qualities you get, by culture, a rich and 
fine mind, accompanied by a corresponding literary style. Out of a 
mind naturally deficient in warmth, exuberance, and impulsive- 
ness, you will never produce (not by all the forcing and urging of 
culture) enough of grace or eloquence in literature to make “ten 
pages of readable prose fiction. In a young author excess of cer- 
tain literary qualities is not a bad thing; while the very worst 
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would be a freedom from all excess. As regards style, this autho- 
ress, in John Halifax, has attained to a point of excellence which 
(with the exception of a few errors in syntax, here and there) we 
do not think she can exceed. It is clear, simple, fluent, and grace- 
ful—and at times forcible and passionate. It is the fitting expres- 
sion of her ideas and feelings, as we find them in her tales. 

And what shall be said of these tales—so widely popular, so 
widely beneficial? For we will not deny the beneticence any 
more than the popularity, Is “the speculation,” the philosophy 
upon which they rest, of sterling and perennial worth? Much 
as we have been charmed by these tales—little as we like to re- 
linquish what was onee precious,—to be true to ourselves we 
must say out boldly the fact, that, judged by the light which 
lighteth us at present, the speculation and philosophy of these 
tales is not worth much. 

We remember seeing an experienced man of fine mind turning 
over the pages of Olive, when it first came out, reading a few 
pages attentively, and then, closing it decisively, lay it down 
again. A lady present exclaimed, eagerly, “Well! what do you 
think of that? Is it not good ! ?” 

“Yes; it is good—spoon-meat for babes—only a little too 
sweet.” 

Whereupon ensued a feminine outcry against masculine hard- 
ness, want of sentiment and feeling, and even want of taste and 
judgment, as shown by the universal praises of the critical press. 
To which the gentleman only replied, that all Grub Street, backed 
by all Downing Street and Paternoster Row, would not ‘avail to 
alter his “ hardness ” on that point. 

At the time we thought, with Sir Roger de Coverley, that 
“much might be said on both sides,” Now, we think the 


gentleman was very much in the right, and the lady very little. 


Novels of this kind are pleasant pabulum to young minds, but 
not so wholesome and nutritious as is generally believed by the 
consumer. As to the producer, as far as we can judge, no blame 
rests with her. She offers no counterfeit to the public, but the 


truthful work of her own brain—done in sober earnest with a 
view to benefit others. She holds the belief that every man and 
woman has a gift from God, which must be exercised for the 
good of others, as well as for his or her own proper develop- 
ment; and that, in the conscientious exercise of such gifts, con- 
sist the well-doing and well-being of this life. This faith of 
hers is legible in every book she has written ; also, in every book 
is also to be found, though not so “largely writ,” the belief that 


the gift of moral tale- writing is hers, to be used for the benefit of 
her readers. 
Having stated thus fully our belief in Miss Muloch’s moral 


integrity and religious exercise of her genius for fiction, it should 
be needless for us to say that the faults we think right to set 
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down to her account, are not sect down in malice. But it is not 
needless, when we have to deal with large classes of people who 
think that the best intentions are quite as good as the best achieve- 
ments; and that if you blame the foolish actions of a virtuous 
man, you are yourself reprobate, and incapable of appreciating 
virtue and the moral sublime. To all whom it may concern, 
therefore, we declare, that, in spite of our serious objections to 
certain main elements of her idealistic and sentimental novels, we 
do not think Miss Muloch “a humbug ;” or first love, and ideal 
men and women, “all bosh.”’ We would only have the boshy 
alloy taken away from the truth. 

On examining her works carefully, we discover three causes of 
Miss Muloch’s popularity, apart from her recognized power of 
inventing a tale and telling it well. Other novelists possess that 
power in a higher degree, who have not attained to anything like 
the respect and general popularity of this writer; because, in 


their writing, the three great elements of this hied of success 
have been little prominent, or altogether wanting, or one only has 
been prominent. These three are— 

First. A pious tone, which is at once in harmony with the 
dominant conventi somelliti ‘s in England and Scotland, ‘and which 
has the peculiar sweetness and poetic grace of the writer’s own 


mind, She never says she is of this or that sect ; ; but she pleases 


people of all sects, even “the most straighte st? She pleases 
what is called “the religious world,” although she has never 
written what is called a religious novel. Now, numerically, and 


for present influence, that aggregate called “ the religious world ” 
is the biggest in England. 

Second. A glorification of the middle classes; not the upper 
middle classes or the lower middle classes, but the middle-middle 


classes of this country. Hence her popularity with this other 
biggest section of the community. 

Third. The tastes and prejudices of slightly-cultivated youth, 
which are so eloquently advocated by a young mind. These 
secure the favour of the great majority of novel-readers—in every 


rank of life—viz. young men and women of all ages. 

On these three supports Miss Muloch’s popularity rests—we do 
not say her excellence. 

Among religious novels, par excellence, The Heir of Redcliffe i is 
better than any book of Miss Muloch’s. It is a work of cultivated 
genius and pure religion, cramped by sectarianism; but, Miss 
Yonge, out of the religious world, appeals to a much smaller class 
than Miss Muloch. Her sympathies are with the higher middle 
rank, and with well-cultivated minds, past the first youth. 
Take inventive faculty, power and opportunity of observation ; in- 
sight, experience of human nature and power of expression—all, 


in fact, that goes to make up literary ability—take the possessions 
of these two authoresses and compare them, and no one competent 
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to judge could hesitate to declare Miss Yonge by far the superior. 
Yet Miss Muloch is more generally read. So it is with her 


middle-class sympathies, There are other clever novels more 
decidedly bourgeois in tendency than The Head of the Family 
and John Halifax, but then they do not earry with them thie 
religious and the young and sentimental. 

Other novels, again, are young enough in their views of life—in 
their rose-coloured philosophie s, and their fresh, shrill singing to 
the tune of “ All for Love, or the World well lost.” But they 
please only the imprudent and undutiful young folks, Miss 
Muloch charms the hearts of the young who are well trained in 
religion, duty, and prudence, by showing how much of romance 
and sentiment may be combined with rigid respectability, “ health, 
peace, and competence.” 

Having declared our opinion that Miss Muloch’s popularity 


depends little upon her truth and power as an artist—though, of 


course, that little dependence is a part of the support that could 
not be altogether dispensed with,—let us proceed to examine her 
qualities and claims as an artist. 

Like the Historic Muse, we will teach by examples, and take in 
hand the new novel called dA Life for a Life. The story is 
this :— 

Dr. Max Urquhart, an army surgeon in the Crimea, returns 
with his regiment to England,«and lives with it, encamped on a 
moor or heath in Surrey—we will say Aldershot. Ile is forty 
years old, is not married, and has never been in love. He is a man 
of noble thought, pure life, and is devoted to doing good. He 
is the hero. The heroine is Theodora Johnston, second daughter 
of aclergyman in the neighbourhood. She is twenty-five, little, 
plain, only with deep lustrous eyes (as is the fashion with heroines 
now), clever, eccentric, incomprise, decidedly of the Jane Eyre type. 
She pretends to admire the burden of the song,— 


“ T care for nobody. no, not I, 
And nobody cares for me.” 


This young lady and her two sisters go with their father to a 
ball at a Mrs. Granton’s, where the officers of the regiment 
also go. Among others, young Capt. Treherne (who, from all that 
we know of him, ought to have been in the Guards and not in the 
line), who goes on purpose to meet and dance with Lisabel John- 
ston, Theodora’s sister. He is in love with her; and persuades his 
friend Dr. Urquhart, to come and see his charmer, at this ball. The 
Doctor, who, for reasons of his own, avoids society, goes to oblige 
his young friend. He thinks Lisabel a very handsome girl, but 
prefers Theodora, whom he talks to by chance. Dora, as the latter 
is called of course, prefers him to any man she has ever seen, but 
has no thought of being in love. 

There is a dark mystery about Dr. Urquhart’s past life, 
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which weighs him down with a terrible sense of sin. It is not 
long before the reader guesses at the true nature of this, and is 
compelled to wink very hard at the gross improbability of the 
whole thing. It is not, however, till the close of the second 
volume that the facts are told. 

Max Urquhart, an orphan aged nineteen, left alone in London, 
leads rather a careless, dissipated life for a few weeks; then he is 
summoned by an elder brother, Dallas, to joim him at Pau. Very 
glad to do so, the good youth,—for he is good,—leaves London 
by coach for Southampton, as he thinks, but discovers his mistake 
when he gets to Salisbury. He is jeered at for his “ greenness ” 
by the man who drives the coach—a ci-devant gentleman, who 
drives for his pleasure. He is an irreclaimable blackguard. He 
gets young Max to join him and his friends at the inn where the 
coach stops; and makes him drunk—for the first time. This is well 
told, as a remembrance. 








“Of the detail of that orgy, of those who joined in it, except this one 
person, I have, as was likely, no distinct recollection. They were habitual 
drinkers ; none of them had any pity for me, and I—I was utterly ‘left to 
myself, as I have said. A raw, shy Scotch lad, I soon became the butt of 
the company. The last thing that | remember is, their trying to force me 
to tell my name, which hitherto I had not done. 

* 7 * * * - * ~ 


I might have deserved it or not, I cannot tell; but the end was, they 
turned me out—the obstinate, drunken, infuriated lad—into the street. I 
staggered through the dark, silent town into a lane, and fell asleep on the 
road-side, The next thing I call to mind is being awakened by the cut of 
a whip across my shoulders, and seeing a man standing over me. I flew at 
his throat like a wild creature, for it was he, the ‘gentleman,’ who had 
made me drunk, and mocked me, and whom I seemed then and there to 
hate with a hatred that would last till my dying day. Through it all came 
the thought of Dullas, sick and solitary, half-way towards whom I ought 
ie to have travelled by now. How he, the man, soothed me, I do not know ; 
but I think it was by offering to take me towards Dailas ; he had a horse 
and a gig standing by, and said, if I would mount, he would drive me to 
the coast, whence I could take boat to France. At least, that is the vague 
impression my mind retains of what passed between us. He helped me up 
beside him, and I dozed off to sleep again. 

“My next awaking was in the middle of a desolate plain. I rubbed my 
eyes, but saw nothing except stars and sky, and this black, black plain, 
which seemed to have no end. He pulled up, and told me to ‘ tumble out,’ 
which I did mechanically. On the other side of the gig was something 
tall and dark, which I took at first for a half-way inn, but perceived it was 
only a huge stone—a circle of stones. 

‘ “*Hollo! what ’s this?’ 

\, “ ‘Stonehenge. Comfortable lodgings for man and beast. So you’re all 
§ right! Good bye, young fellow. You’re such dull company, that I mean 
e to leave you here till morning.’ This was what he said to me, laughing 
uproariously. At first I thought he was in = and laughed too; then, 
being sleepy and maudlin, I remonstrated ; lastly, I got half frightened, 
for when I tried to mount he pushed me down ; I was so helpless and he so 
strong. From this solitary place, miles and miles from any human dwell- 
ing, how should I get to Dallas? Dallas, who, stu; ified as I was, still 
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remained my prominent thought. I begged as if I had been begging for 
my life, that he would keep his promise, and take me on my way towards 
my brother. 

“To the devil with your brother!’ and he whipped the horse on. 

“The devil was in me, as I said. I sprang at him, my strength doubled 
and trebled with rage, ‘and, catching him unaware, dragged him from the 
gig, and threw him violently on the ground; his head struck against one 
of the great stones, and—and—— 

“Now you see how it was. I murdered him. He must have died easily, 
instantaneously ; he never moaned nor stirred once. But, for all that, it 
was murder.” 


We take leave to say, that no experienced man—a medical man 
too—who knew human nature, and the wicked passions and acts 
of mankind, would ever speak of such an act as murder. To call 
it so, is to show that you draw no distinction between a great 
crime and a very small one—an idealistic error and false morality. 

After this, the poor boy runs away to France, and finds his bro- 
ther dead. The agonies of remorse for the death he had cause ad, 
and of grief for the one he could not prevent, made him first ill, and 
then insane, for two years. The people in Pau seem to be primitive 
Christians, and take in strangers who are sick, with a prolonged 
charity unknown in England. On his recovery, instead of making 
public the whole affair, as so right-minded and conscie ntious (not 
to say prudent and sensible) a person as Dr. Urquhart would have 
done in real life, he endeavours to hide even the memory of it, and 
to consider only that “his life is owed,” an ambiguous form of 
speech, which appears to mean various things in the book. Of 
course, Dr. Urquhart never goes to Salisbury, to inquire about the 
man he killed accidentally, or he would have seen on his tombstone 
there, that he was “ the only son of the Rev. W. H. Johnston, of 
Rockmount, Surrey,” father of Theodora and Lisabel and Pene- 
lope. But if he had gone on such an errand, he would have 
avoided the acquaintance of that family, and so we should not have 
had the loves of Doraand Max. He dees not find it out till after 
they are «ngaged, which is convenient for the complication of loves 
and hates. This half-brother of Dora’s, she never knew; he was 
a scamp of the worst kind—a disgrace to his family—whom his 
father would not suffer to be mentioned in his presence ; whose 
very existence was unknown to most of their friends. Max 
Urquhart 1 is a man whom Mr. Johnston is proud to receive as son- 
in-law elect, until he finds out that he was the unwilling cause of 
his son’s death. Then, instead of saying that the connection 
between them had better be broken off, because it was indecorous 
or unseemly—even painful—the old man is made to denounce 
Dr. Urquhart as a villain, a murderer, and to curse him as utterly 
unforgivable by a Christian clergyman and a father. This is 
simply absurd. The position is complicated and awkward, but no 
reader can sympathize with Mr. Johnston’s treatment of the 
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Doctor, nor can any grown-up reader tolerate the notion of the 
Doctor’s bearing about with him a sense of crime for twenty years 
—to say nothing of the foolishness of any Englishman supposing 
he could be hanged (on his own evidence only, too) for having 
killed a man accidentally, when a boy, under great provocation, 
and in a state of intoxication. 

The groundwork of the story gives way at a touch of common 
sense. The relative positions of Dora and Max are fanciful and 
pretty, but the whole difficulty has no raison d’étre. It ceases to 
interest, because it is incredible. 

Another great error in art belongs to the execution. The story 
is told in alternate extracts from the journals of Dora and Dr. 
Urquhart, entitled Her Story and His Story; as if one auto- 
biography were not enough to tax the patience of the reader, 
and so we have two. Again, to make assurance of falseness doubly 
sure, we have not only the falseness, almost inevitable in a fic. 
titious autobiography of a woman by a woman; but we have the 
greater falseness of a man’s autobiographic journal written by a 
woman. Max Urquhart’s journal is clever, of course, but no such 
man ever could have written it. We do not mean to say that it 
is anything like as inaccurate an attempt to express the modes of 
thought and feeling of the opposite sex as Miss Esther Somerson’s 
recollections ; but we are surprised that a writer of Miss Muloch’s 
good sense should have created such a perfectly unnecessary 
difficulty. 

We do not think any idealistic novel by an eminent hand has a 
greater amount of radical ingrain false art than this Life for a 
Life—you cannot believe the central fact upon which the whole 
thing turns; and the mode of narration is one which precludes 
su nplicity and truthfulness. But such faults as these might be- 
long to any kind of novel. A Life for a Life has enough of the 

faults peculiar to its class to serve as an illustration of these. For 
instance ;—why should Dora speak so contemptuously of the loves 
of Captain Treherne and Lisabel, because they are not sentimental ? 
Unconsciously to herself she interests the reader in these simple 
common-place lovers, who are beautiful and happy and laugh mer- 
rily, Lisabel is a coquet ;—true ;—but she is a very woman, and 
makes a good wife. She and her husband are true to life and are 
artistic sketches. Why does Dr. Urquhart talk of himself as an 
“old man” at thirty-nine ? No real man does, when he falls in 
love for the first time at that age. Why does Dora talk of herself 
asa “child” and “childish” and “little” and “ silly ”?—why 
does she * slide”’ out of and into rooms, and “ glide” about and 
“crouch ” and “kneel”?—all which acts, though they may be 
natural in a child, are not done without an eye to effect by a woman 
of twenty-five when she is conscious enough of doing them to be 
able to record the fact, instead of saying simply that she “ walked ” 
or “ went ” or “sat down” here and there. Miss Dora does not 
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say so, expressly, but we are quite sure she sits habitually with 
her head drooping and inclined to one side. We have heard it 
affirmed that all lady writers of sentimental novels do this them- 
selves ;—they are said never to hold their heads erect, and to look 
the world straight in the face, either bodily or mentally ; but to 
encourage an obliquity and preponderance to one side which gives 
a peculiar picturesqueness to the objects they look at. Perhaps 
the picturesqueness would be proportionately increased if they did 
as some landscape painters do, and gazed at the prospect quite 
topsy turvy. 

Joking apart, these are certain little affected tricks, common to 
the heroines in idealistic novels, which should be held up to young 
lady readers for disapproval. They are not charming, because not 
natural, or, if natural, marks of a paltry nature. ‘To some — 
young ladies it may be sufficient to say “such graces don’t pay’ 
“men don’t really admire them.” We hope we shall not be con- 
sidered odiously coarse in thus indicating what we take to be the 
end and aim of all affectations, mental and corporeal, adopted by 
young ladies, whether idealistic, sentimental, fast, or simply con- 
ventional, viz. the approbation of men. 

Setting aside Dr. Urquhart’s painful recollection of his youth- 
ful misfortune, there is little else in 4 Life for a Life but what 
belongs to the be all and the end all of an idealistic or senti- 
mental novel—love and love-making. Miss Dora longs to be 
loved till the Doctor loves her, and then she is an ecstatic little 
woman, though she says sharp things of her sisters for not loving 
after her fashion. This is good—true to nature; indeed, the 


three sisters are very well done; only Miss Dora is made up of 


false sentiment or idealism, and that was indispensable in the 
heroine, Lisabel, the handsome, thoughtless, coquettish girl, who 
marries, with the greatest good-will in ‘the world, a young English 
gentleman who has a large estate and is in love with her, is, as we 
have said before, a happy creation—not the least over-done—as real 
as our next-door neighbour. So is Penelope, the ci-devant pretty 
sister, now nearly thirty, who has been engaged ten years to Francis 
Charteri is, the young man spoiled by “expectations.” She has 
loved bins { faithfully, borne with his. neglect, and waited till he 
should get a good appointment and be ready to marry her. She 
and her love are well described, with her sharpness of temper and 
the touch of envy of her younger sisters, joined with her sterling 
worth, her sense of duty, and her unfailing tenderness for her 
scapegrace lover. Her conduct, when all things are ready for her 
marriage, and she discovers that Francis has deceived her systema- 
tically ,—that he has seduced and kept as his mistress the village 
girl whom she interested herself so much for—that he has a child 
by Lydia, and would desert them perhaps—then Penelope acts as 
such a woman would; but differently from the many. All this is 
true and good literar y art. 
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The little episode of “ Colin, my dear,” his mother, and his love 
for Dora, is lifelike. In short, the parts of A Life for a Life are 
much better than the whole. The plan or plot of the tale is un- 
worthy of an artist, and the mode of telling is a blunder. We 
speak thus plainly and strongly of a work by Miss Muloch, be- 
cause she can afford to have the truth, or, what is believed to be 
such, told of it. She has abundant merit and native power. She 
is capable of writing something better than A Life for a Life. 
Her first book, The Oyilvies, i is, upon the whole, better, though it 
is idealistic pur et simple, with the exception of the heroine’s “cha- 
racter, which is real. Her last book, John Halifax, though we do 
not find it so good as most people do, is, on the whole, better than 
the present work; yet A Life for a Life is, in parts, better than 
anything she has yet done, because those parts are not idealistic, 
but after the life; these are all that concerns Lisabel and Capt. 
Treherne, Penelope and Francis Charteris, and many passages 
about Dr. Urquhart. 

Judging from her books, we should say that Miss Muloch is 
still young, and that she has genuine artistic power, therefore she 
can write books better, in every way, than those she has yet pro- 
duced, though they may not be so extensively popular. She seems 
to require a larger experience of life and more solid intellectual 
culture. She may one day outgrow the writing of idealistic novels. 
But she need never regret having written them, because they were 
true to her condition of mind, and have been delightful to many 
thousands, also in that condition. 

But all healthy minds grow till they are mature. We hope to 
see the growth of mind in this charming writer, and in a few 
others of her school. They will carry their readers with them 
by degrees—at least, all who are worth carrying beyond the 
idealistic region of sweet-water fiction. Among these,—to be 
mentioned with hopeful respect, on this aeccount,—are the authors 
of Kathie Brande, Caste, The Discipline of Life, Amberhill, and 
Framleigh Hall, some of whose names are known. 

The danger to such writers is not that they should not be able 
to write books, or that such books will not sell. They are easily 
written and easily sold. It is this facility of writing and selling 
which is a dangerous impediment to the writer’s wholesome 
growth. It is pleasant to keep wandering round the flowery paths 
of youth, where all is naturally half-real, »— idealistic, not ideal,— 
we may also Say, half-false. It is, however, an inexorable neces- 
sity in art as in life, that we must let go all falseness as soon as we 
find it to be false ; ‘though by the unwise it be called by ever so 
many beautiful names ; though we have loved it as the apple of 
our eye, and have fought “for it. Very worthy knights have 
fought for and loved false Florimels; that is no disgrace: and 
very good artists have gone to work on wrong principles, and 
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been tenacious of them. But true knights and true artists dis- 
card the seemingly beautiful, when they can compare it with that 
which is really so. If they be wise, they blame no one for their 
error; they recognize that it was we I for them to make mistakes. 
In no other way “could the y, constituted as they are, have attained 
to so much of truth and beauty. There are some people who 
can never profit by the experience of others. They must get it 
at first-hand, for themselves, or never be wise at all. The writers 
of some of the best idealistic novels we take to be among these. 
When they outgrow their present stage, and “call nothing com- 
mon or unclean: ” that God has made; and think it not well “to 
paint the lily or add a perfume to the violet,” and wrong quite to 
look without sympathy upon all beings who are not “in love ;” 
when they have attained so much of human wisdom, they will 
know, better than we can tell them, how far they are from being 
truly wise. They will then use their powers to “describe what is 
and ought to be ; not what they once thought so much lovelier. 
Instead of writing melancholy tales, “sad as night for very wan- 
tonness,” they will understand that God’s will for man is that he 
should inherit joy rather than sorrow, even in this life; and that 
those who make a little sunshine in a shady place, serve him 
better than those who ray out darkness, or even than those who 
write stories for amusement, which are clothed in sentimental 
gloom, and. throughout which no reader can indulge in a whole- 
some laugh. One at the writer’s expense is not wholesome. Two 
oe have been published during the last seven years, which 

dealistic and sentimental novelists should study well. The sub- 
late are after their own hearts; but the treatment is as superior 
to the “ idealistic ” mode, as Raphael is to a modern Pre-Raphaelite. 
These are, a little work called A Lost Love, and a greater work 


called Adam Bede. 
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LITERATURE OF THE INDIAN REBELLION.* 


Ir we may believe a not unlikely tale which appeared lately in an 
Indian journal, the Rajah of Indore, about the commencement of 
the great outbreak in Upper India, consulted a famous fakir as to 
what part he should take in the approaching struggle. The holy 
man’s answer was characteristic of more things than one. He 
advised the inquirer to have nothing to do with any attempt to 
put down the white-faced kafirs, for if only one of them were left 
alive, that one would suffice to restore the shattered fortunes of 
his race, and wreak full vengeance for all past wrongs. The 
advice, if really given, was full of wisdom clothed in the true 
Eastern style. Under the seeming hyperbole lurked a lesson 
which others besides the natives of Hindostan would do well to 
take to heart; a lesson which, often as it has been taught before, 
was never illustrated with more various adjuncts, nor enforced by 
nobler and more telling examples, than during the eventful year 
which dates from the first act of ruffianism done at Meerut, and 
closed with the capture of Gwalior and Lucknow. Under Pro- 
vidence, nothing but the same sturdy courage, the same proud 
belief in our national greatness, the same cool persistence to the 
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end in the teeth of odds the most appalling, and trials the hardest 
to bear, which led English soldiers to victory at Agincourt, Water- 


loo, and Inkermann, ‘and won for England that kingdom of the 


sea which she has ruled almost without dispute from “the days of 
Drake to those of Lyons, could have brought our Indian empire 
safe, and apparently sounder than ever, through a crisis which 
threatened at one time for many weary weeks, to root out not 
only the last traces of British power, but even the very name and 
being of an Englishman, from the vast plains of Northern India. 
How far the Rajah of Indore acted up to the spirit of his 
soothsayer’s advice, or what share he had in the murder of his 


English resident, we need not concern ourselves to inquire. That 
he abstained from all signs of outward disaffection we may readily 
admit ; and it is even possible that, but for his rebellious subjects, 


he would always have shown by his deeds the fr iendship he was 


ready enough to avow for his English neighbours. He may re ally 


have been ut heart as faithful as the R: ajah of Pattialah, who is 
said, we know not how truly, to have taken three days to make his 
choice ; but, having once made it, never swerved from his plighted 
word. And yet he or any other of the native princes might well 


have been excused for lending their arms or influence in aid of a 


plot which began so promisingly for its eoncocters. The time for 
revolt was excellently chosen, and had the courage of the insur- 
gents been nearly equal to their opportunities, the end would, in 
all human likelihood, have been as fatal as the beginning. Over- 
petted and disorganized, the large native army of Bengal had 


settled into a state of chronic mutiny, dimly seen and private ly 


avowed by many, but virtually ignored in public by all its Euro- 


pean officers. fe the hands of such an army lay the entire charge 
of all the great arsenals, treasuries, jails, and the great Mog val 
capital of Northern India. Of British troops the proportion was 
outrageously small, and reduced at that time to some thousands 


below even its regular limits, Oude was running over with all 


the old elements of mischief multiplied and enhanced tenfold by 


the fruits of her late annexation. Round her dethroned king and 
his ousted barons rallied all in other parts of India who had any 
grudge to pay against Lord Dalhousie or the East India Company 
The weak-minded old man whom British sufferance still acknow- 
ledged as heir to the throne once filled by Akbar and Shah Jehan, 
felt himself aggrieved by a series of measures which threatened 
soon to strip him of the last shred of his tinsel royalty. Persian 
emissaries appear to have fanned, in some quarters, the flames of 
discontent, mistrust, and impatience of British rule. The Nana 
of Bithoor was brooding secretly over the fancied wrongs which 


he afterwards avenged so barbarously at the terrible shambles of 


Cawnpore. English prestige had been sadly shaken by the dis- 
asters in Affghanistan, and the re port, so general throughout India, 
of greater disasters in the late war with Russia. The old belief 
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in English prowess and English honour was swiftly passing away, 
and the folly of subordinate officials heightened the mistrust 


already engendered by the acts and words of the Indian Govern- 


ment. W hat ras wanting to the same end was easily and plenti- 
fully supplied by the astonishing credulity of the ‘native mind. 
As soon as the Brahmin and the Moulvie began to feel their way 
to a revolution, it was easy enough for them to suggest to their 
countrymen’s fears the notion of a dee sp-laid scheme for their 
forcible conversion by means of bone-dust mixed with flour, and 
cartridges smeared with the fat of pigs or cows. And even while 
the rebellion was openly raging, and called for the promptest 
action to make head against it, the chiefs of the Calcutta Govern- 
ment kept slumbering on, hardly to be awakened at last by the 
heaving and crashing of an almost universal earthquake. 

Under such circumstances we cannot wonder that, even at the 
outset, many a native prince and nobleman should have wavered 
in his allegiance to a foreign master. Most of them had, at least, 
as much ground for turning against us as the Lombard nobles 
had for holding out their arms to Victor Emmanuel. And when 
the storm was spreading from station to station, when regiment 
after regiment rose on its officers, when large districts became 
utterly lawless and disorganized, when British troops were fighting 
for life at Lucknow, and barely holding their ground before ‘Delhi, 


when tue cry for “more men from England ” ‘still sounded faintly 
on the ears of the English Government, and the rumblings of in- 


surrection began to shake the Punjab and Southern India, the 


only wonder is, that so many of those who might have meee 


our ruin were still found among the faithful and trusty few, who 
helped to carry the leaking and well-nigh dismasted ship theouah 
the hour of her sharpest trial. W hatever motives may have deter- 
mined the course of such men as the Rajah of Gwalior, or him of 


Pattialah, they held on true and serviceable to the end, often at 


serious risk to themselves, and seemingly with more chanee of 
losing than gaining by their choice. And no Englishman, we 
fancy, however sceptical of their merits, will grudge them the 
most ample rewards that a generous nation may bestow. It would 
be but shallow reasoning to argue, that all or most of those who 
rallied round us in such a crisis were led to do so by interested 
views alone. Far more likely, as well as more charitable and flat- 
tering to ourselve ‘8, is the belief that much of the good they ren- 
dered us sprang irom that proud devotion to an ~ acknowledge d 
superior which marked the sway of John Nicholson over the wild 
Afridis, and hurled the memorable corps of Guides “like fire upon 
the foe” at the word of their glorious leader, Major Hodson, 

To the Eastern mind the stronge st and simplest government 

seems the only possible one, and "the first tokens of weakness 


therein become the prelude to its early dissolution. In the 
India of to-day, as in England during the reign of a Tudor or a 
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Plantagenet, personal and physical influences carry all the weight 
which in countries more highly civilized attaches itself to all forms 
and emanations of an overruling, all-embracing law. Boldness, 
energy, a commanding presence, the strong will enforced by 
strength of arm, meet with early and willing acknowledgment 
from wild, hot-tempered spirits who care nothing for law or justice, 
and utterly fail to comprehend the milder virtues of love, gentle- 
ness, mercy, and long-suffering. Luckily for our Indian empire, 
some of its finest races and some of the leading men in various 
parts of Hindostan had truer notions of British power than the 
late King of Delhi or the faithless sepoy army. The Sikhs, who 
had so lately felt the weight of our arm in war and the blessings 
of a rule wielded by such men as the Lawrences, Montgomerys, 
Mackesons, were slow to believe that the day of our downfal had 
come. The Ghoorkas had not forgotten the defeats we had given 
them in their native hills, and the Hill-men generally retained a 
lively remembrance of the benefits gained by their transfer from 
Ghoorka to British protection. Scindia had grown up in the 


midst of influences favourable to our cause, under the guidance of 


a minister who knew the real grandeur of English resources. 
Golab Singh reigned stili in Cashmere. Nepaul was governed by 
Jung Bahadoor, of whom Mr. J. B. Norton, in a volume from which 
we shall quote again, very justly remarks in these words :— 


“His visit to England had taught him not to measure our strength by 
the visible display of the few soldiers who garrisoned India; he knew well 
what vast power we should throw into the contest ; he could scarcely have 
guessed the tardy fashion in which reinforcements were to be forwarded ; 
and he proffered his aid at an early period of the struggle.” 


Of Hyderabad the same writer declares that— 


“Tt is not too much to say, that nothing but the English feeling of Salar 
Jung has prevented an outbreak in that city. . Had Hy derabad gone 
it is impossible to say what might have been the consequences,’ 


And Mr. Ludlow, writing in the same spirit, regards the safety of 
British India as owing not more perhaps to the valour of our 
troops than “to the wisdom and genius of three great ministers 
Salar Jung at Hyderabad, Dinkur Rao at Gwalior, and Rao 
Ramchander ‘Rao at Indore.” 

Following up the inferences suggested by these data, we find it 
generally admitted, that among those natives who fought, plotted, 
or prayed for our destruction, few, if any, had been brought up at 
the feet of English teachers, or learned by frequent contact to 
prize the better features of our modern civilization. On this point 
Mr. Raikes’ testimony fully agrees with the observations made in- 
dependently in other quarters ‘by Mr. Norton and the late Lieute- 
nant-Governor of Bengal. “I found it,” says the author of Notes 
on the Revolt,— 
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“ to be a general rule, that where you had an official well-educated at our 
English colleges, and conversant with the English tongue, there you had a 
friend upon whom reliance could be placed. So few were the English 
scholars amongst our enemies, that it was the custom of the mutineers to 
burn our intercepted despatches rather than attempt to get them deci- 
phered. They would trust nobody who even knew English. I may be reminded 
that Nana Sahib’s minister was an English scholar; but the exceptions are 
sufficiently rare to prove the rule.” 


The students of the Government and Mission Colleges seem 
often to have shown their loyalty in deed as well as in word, while 
even the mild but timid Bengali Baboos in the mutinous districts 
underwent no little persecution, because they were suspected of 
wishing well to those who had hitherto enabled them to get their 
bread in peace and safety. Even the infamous Nana and his 
equally if not more infamous minister, Azimoollah Khan, form 
but doubtful exceptions to the general rule. The latter, indeed, 
once a khitmutgar (or butler) in an English family, could read, 
talk, and write passably—according to Capt: un Mowbray Thomp- 
son—both in the English and French tongues. But he seems 
during his stay in Engl: ind only to have flirted with Belgravian 
ladies, and his journey homeward through C onstantinople and 
France happened “ just at the time when prospects were gloomy 
in the Crimea, and the opinion was actively promulgated through- 
out the continental nations, that the struggle with Russia had 
crippled the resources and humbled the high crest of England.” 
The notions he would thus imbibe, fostered as they perhaps were 
by certain reminiscences of his English sojourn, would go far to 
account for his fierce and unsparing cruelty to the ill-fatec l garrison 
of Cawnpore. On the other hand, of the Nana himself we are 
assured, both by Mr. Halliday and Mr. Norton, that it has been 
purely a mistake, however frequently repeated, to regard him in any 
way as an educated man. From both of them we learn that he 
has only “a smattering of English,” and that “as to education, 
in its only valuable signification, he is as uninstructed as the 
lowest mutineer.”—(Topics for Statesmen, p. 57 and note.) 

Next to the valour then of our own countrymen we may rank 
the steady loyalty of some native princes, and the strong sway of 
high-souled English statesmen over the Punjab, in the list of 
se cond causes of India’s salvation. That British troops would do 
all that men could do in such a cause and in a strait so desperate, 
no one, at least in India, seemed to doubt. There was hardly an 
Englishman or Englishwoman either who would not have striven 
with might and main to act up to that high standard of courage 
and self-sacrifice, which past ages of English history have set up 
before the England of the present day. “But the highest heroism 
would have failed under the crushing weight of such odds as 
might have been arrayed against us, had other men than Lawrence 
and Montgomery ruled the fiery countrymen of Runjeet Singh, or 
ministers who knew nothing of English power held the reins of 
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government at Gwalior and Ilyderabad. But for the dauntless 
front shown for many long anxious weeks by Scindia and his able 
advisers, the Gwalior Contingent might have marched on Agra in 
June, or added to the fearful perils which encircled the forlorn 
hope of India before Delhi. Had the Nizam failed to quiet his 
turbulent subjects, all Southern India would have speedily been 
ablaze with the mischief which began and happily ended at a few 
stations in the South-Mahratta districts ; and but for the firmness, 
promptitude, and breadth of view shown by Sir John Lawrence 
and his subordinates, the whole of Northern India might for a 
time have fallen out of our grasp as thoroughly as did the pro- 
vinces of Delhi and Rohilcund. Thanks in great measure to the 
wisdom of Lord Dalhousie, “ the land of the five rivers” had ever 
since its annexation been the work-field for a body of English 
officers, civil and military, some of whom had been trained in the 
rough school of frontier war and the management of wild lawless 
tribes, while others had learned their duties and tried their powers 
under the very eyes of Sir Henry Lawrence, or those of his like- 
natured brother. Simple and strong without harshness or lack of 
responsibility, the government established in that late addition to 
our empire gave full scope for the display of individual ability, and 
the fair development of all those personal influences which impress 
most deeply, for good or evil, the minds of nations newly brought 
into contact with the outcome of a higher civilization. A very fair 
notion of the kind of men who formed that Government may be 
gathered from Mr, Charles Raikes’ Notes, ch. 4—which contain, 
besides his own personal experiences, some short but graphic 
sketches from the pen of Colonel Edwardes, himself not the least 
distinguished of the ‘‘ Old Staff” whose portraits he has drawn so 
lovingly. For those sketches the curious reader must turn to the 
work itself, from which we will quote one little amusing anecdote 
concerning the late John Nicholson, than whom England never 
lost a more promising son, 


“A brotherhood of Fakeers, in Hazara, abandoned all forms of Asiatic 
monachism, and commenced the worship of Nikkul Seyn, which they still 
continue! Repeatedly they have met John Nicholson since, and fallen at 
his feet as their Gooroo. He has flogged them soundly on every occasion, 
and sometimes imprisoned them, but the sect of the Nikkul Seynees re- 
mains as devoted as ever.. . . . On the last whipping, John Nicholson 
released them, on condition that they would transfer their adoration to 
John Becher ; but, arrived at their monastery in Hazarah, they once more 


renewed the worship of the relentless Nikkul Seyn.” 
‘ 


In the work of settling and administering the Punjab, the two 
brothers, Henry and John Lawrence, seem each to have comple- 
mented the other. Henry prepared the way for John. Both 
were diamonds of the first water, but rather differently set. The 
one began what the other completed, and each was best in his 
own place. “Conciliation,” says Mr. Raikes, “was the forte of 
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one, governing was the- instinct of the other.” In reducing the 
conquered Sikhs under British rule, Sir Henry “worked for a 
transition instead of a revolution,’ fought hard for reasonable 
concessions to the humbled foe, “eased off every falling interest,” 
and tempered with his kind heart and soothing manner the sterner 
tendencies of his brother. When the country was restored to 
order, and the old warrior chiefs were turning into peaceful 
farmers, Sir Henry left his post to Sir John, who followed up the 
good work with more, perhaps, of administrative knowledge and 
practical decision, but not with loftier aims, nor with quite so 
large a tolerance for the feelings, needs, and capacities of those 
he ruled. It has been said that John and Henry should have 
changed professions, and, doubtless, the former would have made 
as good a soldier as he has proved himself a statesman ; but, after 
all, the remark seems only to imply that each had genius enough 
to be whatever the need of the moment might have pointed out 
most clearly. Sir Henry was none the less a soldier for being 
something more; and both of them, at any rate, were thorough 
statesmen, ready always, in judging matters of moment, to step 
outside the narrow pale of professional usage. 

That the old prophet’s mantle had fallen on the shoulders of a 
right worthy successor, the events of later years have fully proved. 
None but those who were in India at the time, or have given 
much thought at home to the study of Indian affairs, can 
thoroughly appreciate the immense service rendered during the 
outbreak by him, who, of all men, best deserves to be called the 
saviour of India. Nor, in naming Sir John Lawrence first, do we 
mean, for a moment, to withhold praise only short of his from 
such able colleagues and trusty lieutenants as Montgomery, 
Nicholson, Edwardes, Cotton, George Lawrence, Barnes, and 
many more, without whose strong and steady co-operation all his 
plans and efforts might have proved in vain, Cut off at the very 
outset from his communications with the Governor-General, who 
had just time to telegraph orders for the Punjab Government to 
shift for itself, the great English chief, and his noble staff of 
workmen, did not despair or dally, for a minute, with the task 
before them. They saw at once the full extent of the danger, and 
took at once the likeliest measures to counteract and overcome it, 
Mr. Cooper’s Crisis in the Punjab takes the reader, step by step, 
through all those events, from the outbreak in May, to the fall of 
Delhi in September, in which Sir John or his subordinates played 
any important part. From that succinct and faithful narrative, 
written by a prominent actor in some of the scenes he describes, 
it is easy to see how much, in so critical a time, depended on 
individual pluck and promptitude, and how daringly Sir John and 
his colleagues could risk all on the last decisive throw for victory, 
safety, even life, which resulted in the fall of Delhi, and the 
capture of its king. They, at least, allowed no fear of personal 
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responsibility to keep them from doing what they felt to be right. 
While General Anson was scolding his faithful British soldiers for 
sneering at the loyalty of their mutinous comrades at Umballa ; 
while Mr. Colvin was issuing vague proclamations, implying the 
very reverse of what he meant to say; while Lord Canning was 
writing home to assure his colleagues that the revolt was nearly 
over, and declining the help proffered him from every side; w hile 
English officers were still loudly reiterating their not unnatural 
belief in the entire innocence of this or the other regiment of 
sepoys, and Agra officials were putting arms into the hands of 
men who only wanted some such inducement to join their brother 
rebels, these worthy countrymen of Blake, and Nelson, and Chat- 
ham, read the true nature of the crisis in, its earliest symptoms, 
listened to no timid counsels or sentimental pleadings, never cared 
for the probable barkings of prejudiced English peacemongers 
and shallow philanthropists, shrank from no amount of seeming 
harshness and disregard for conventional courtesies, but behaved 
throughout like men determined, before all things, to reassert our 
dee sply- fallen prestige, and defeat, by sheer courage and force of 
will, the most frightful conspiracy which had ever reared so high 
a head against British dominion in any part of the world. 

The masterly arrangements for disarming the sepoys at Meean- 
meer, and reinforcing the citadel of Lahore, were carried out with 
memorable success, and followed up, without delay, by lke pro- 
ceedings at Ferozepore, Peshawur, Mooltan, Philour, and Govind- 
ghur. Only at Sealkote and Jullundur was the urgent advice, 
almost amounting to an order of the Civil Government, set at 
nought by the military commanders, who still believed in the 
loyalty of particular regiments, after less partial observers had 
found them all more or less tainted and unreliable. A public loan 
was at once opened in the Punjab; a handsome subsidy was 
forwarded monthly to Dost Mahomed; all native letters sent by 
post were examined without scruple ; all suspicious persons seized, 
disarmed, and, if unable to prove their innocence, locked up il 
further or ders. * Learned Moulvies were seized in the midst of « 
crowd of fanatic worshippers, and men of distinction and ile 
were ‘wanted’ at dead of might.” Blow after blow was struck 
with telling effect at all symptoms of hidden or overt disaffection. 
A moveable column was soon ready to march anywhere. Terrible 
examples of whole regiments were made at sundry times under 
circumstances which demanded the very sternest measures alone, 
—measures which only gentlemen sitting at home at ease many 
thousand miles away from the scene of danger would have thought 
of marking with unctuously unfeeling reproof, It was no time to 
show mercy to proven mutineers, when every available soldier was 
wanted to put down rampant rebellion elsewhere. In a few days 
the whole Punjab was prepared for all perilous attacks from 
without. “ All outlying treasure had been brought under proper 
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custody,” the Poorbeah element was gradually climinated from the 
public offices, rewards were offered for the capture of mutinous 
sepoys, the gaol-guards were strengthened everywhere, abundant 
stores were laid i in at Lahore and Govindghur, the Punjabi soldiers 
and police vied with their white comrades in hunting down the 
rebels, and meanwhile, as Mr. Cooper well remarks, “ the ordinary 
courts suspended not their functions, but the civil and criminal 
business was carried on with as much apparent calmness as if the 
most common-place occurrences of tranquil government existence 
were taking place, and the flames of rebellion were not lapping up 
province after province in Hindoostan.” (Crisis in the Pwyab, 
p. 23.) 

And yet the worst danger might still be to come. Like his 
brother at Lucknow, and most of those who looked beyond the 
questions of the moment, Sir John Lawrence saw the full im- 
portance of taking Delhi from the rebels at the earliest possible 
date, and left no stone unturned to bring about so desirable an 
event. He knew—what too many in other parts of India as well 
as in England were apt to overlook—that as long as that strong- 
hold of sepoy butchers and rallying-point of Mussulman intrigue 
remained untaken, the Punjab itself could not be reckoned safe, 
nor the life of one Englishman in the North-West be worth the 
shortest day’s purchase. He had the best possible reasons for 
fearing that, unless the British troops under Wilson could soon 
gain a decided success, the rebellion would, ere long, spread to his 
own provinces. His Sikh subjects enlisted very slowly into the 
new levies, as if doubting the stability of our rule, and watching 
for the moment when the “y too should rise and share in the 
general plunder. Nothing but fear and lack of opportunity re- 
strained the Mahomedans, in general, from doing at the first 
what they did partially after Delhi had been taken. The armed 
sepoys at Scalkote did serious mischief before their career was 
checked by the slaughter at Trimmoo Ghaut. Partial outbreaks 
at Murree and elsewhere served to point out the coming turn in 
the tide of popular feeling. It was even whispered at last that 
the Chief of Pattialah could no longer answer for the fidelity of 
his soldiers, on whom we relied for keeping open the road from 
the Punjab to Delhi. And so, through all those troublous 
weeks, amid the pressure of never-ending business, Sir John’s 
first aim and effort was to help on the one grand success which 
should smooth the way to further achievements. From the day 
when General Anson began to muster his little force at Umballa, 
message after message came from Lahore, urging, in the strongest 
terms, an immediate advance on Delhi, before the rebels had 
time to strengthen its defences or add to their own numbers. 
After the failure of the bold but skilful plan for taking Delhi 
by surprise, a plan concerted by Hodson, Greathed, and others at 
the request of Sir H. Barnard, and which seems only to have 
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failed through the laziness or blundering of one important leader, 
he still urged the paramount necessity of taking it by other 
means, however awful the risk; and never rested till he had fully 
imbued the chiefs of the Delhi force with his own convictions, 
and sufficient boldness to carry them out. Week after week he 
fed the camp of the so-called besiegers with supplies of men, 
arms, and stores of every kind, gradually draining his own pro- 
vinces of everything that might for the moment be spared for 
better service elsewhere, until the last available British soldier 


had been sent off under Nicholson, and the last detachment of 


Punjab levies had marched down in charge of the last train of 
heavy guns equipped at Philour. Then, with rebellion smoulder- 
ing around him, and hardly men enough to watch the thousands 
of disarmed sepoys, far less to put down any serious outbreak, 
the fearless Englishman could fold his hands in conscious self. 
respect, and wait in cheerful hope for tidings of the catastrophe 
which British valour, aided by God’s mercy, was enabled soon 
after to bring about. 

All this while, too, it must be borne in mind that the Punjab 
was left virtually to its own resources, only one British regiment 
having been spared for its aid from Bombay ; which preside ney, 
in its turn, had trouble enough to look after its own affairs. 
Scinde also, whose Beloochees did good service beside their 
Sikh comrades, was far from quiet, and owed her own preserva- 
tion chiefly to the tact and wisdom of her able commissioner 
Mr. Frere; and partly, perhaps, to the strong arm that ruled 
the neighbouring Punjab, And all this while, a long line of 
frontier had to be guarded against the wild races who pe sriodically 
encroached upon it, and whom another than Dost Mahomed 
might have incited to yet worse invasions, unchecked by the 
British troops in the valley of Peshawur, whom the sickness 
usual at this season had reduced to a few hundred effective 
men.* 

No wonder that, on first looking back over the events of this 
period, Sir John Lawrence, and many more who shared his perils 
and anxieties, should have felt nothing but simple amazement at 
finding themselves alive. In plain truth, it was only after Delhi 
had fallen , and the flattering tales and tokens of our success had 
circulated freely through Upper India, that our beleaguered 
countrymen began to breathe again. Until then the most reck- 
less among them must have known they were sitting over a 
loaded mine, which the slightest circumstance might have fired 
to their utter annihilation. But this knowledge, fearful as it 
was, either remained undermost in their hearts, or served mostly 


to work them up to feats of cool daring and patient heroism 
which have hardly ever been matched in any history. With very 


* Cooper’s Crisis in the Punjab, p. 191. 
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few exceptions, all were ready to meet their fate like Englishmen 
—to conquer, if possible, against any odds, or to die fighting, if 
no other means of proving their manhood were left. The meanest 
soldier, however drunken and dissolute he had hitherto been, felt 
himself a part of his country’s glory, and burned to revenge the 
massacres Of Delhi, Hansi, and Cawnpore. Even barrack-women 
of the lowest stamp seem to have risen far above their wonted 
level, and shown how much intrinsic nobleness lurked under the 
manners of Billingsgate and the morals of a “ back-slum.” 
Peaceful merchants and easy-going gentlemen of the Civil Ser- 
vice behaved, in the hour of need, like veteran soldiers; and q 
fine ladies, who dozed through the hot weather and flirted 
through the cold, now went through their fiery baptism with a 
courage, patience, and self-forgetfulness such as even their bravest 
countrymen might despair of rivalling. Surely no one with an 
ounce of true English blood flowing through his veins, but must 
have thrilled again and again with feelings of unutterable pride 
and half-envious satisfaction, as he read or listened to some of 
the strange stories of that fearful time, which form the staple of 
the works reviewed in this article. 

In hardly any of these volumes do we find traces of undue 
despondency or unmanly alarm. Their general tone is won- 
derfully high, cheerful, unsubdued even in the darkest hour, 
hopeful and fearless to the last. Even Capt. Thompson’s Slory 
of Cawnpore, crowded and blurred all over with accumulated 
horrors, leaves on the memory one redeeming impression of as- 
tonishment at the buoyancy of heart and strength of frame which 
enabled so many to march out alive from that weak entrenchment, 
and some few to survive the no less cruel hardships which awaited 

: their entrance into those fatal boats. It seems all but incon- 
5 ceivable how the writer should have lived to return to England and 
repeat the tale which he first unfolded to the ears of General 
Havelock. In Mr. Edwardes’ Personal Adventures, and in the 
Polehampton Memoirs, we behold a picture of patient courage 
supported by a deep religious faith through long weeks of unceas- 
ing trial, in which the bitterness of death was tasted a hundred 
times, and the hope of deliverance shone out now and then only 
to be hidden each time by the clouds of a blacker darkness than 


; before. The letters from Major Hodson, and Colonel Bourchier’s 
i Eight Months’ Campaign, represent another and brighter aspect of 
the same crisis, the aspect which it wore in the eyes of many a 
soldier who shared in the victorious marches of General Nichol- 
son, or turned out day after day to thrash all who assailed the 
camp before Delhi. If there was croaking anywhere it was not to 
be found in the Punjab, or in the brave little army commanded 
first by General Barnard, and afterwards by General Wilson. 
The soldiers in the latter knew well how much depended on them- 
selves, and were too busy, if not too rational, to despond. Hard- 
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worked and wasted by disease and want of rest in a climate infa- 
mously trying even for India, exposed to perpetual sun or rain 
during the worst season of the year, often too tired to eat, or fain 


to leave their food to the flies that swarmed upon it as it was lift- 


ing to their mouths, assailed at all hours of the day or night by 


the reinforcements ahis h had last entered Delhi, balked of the 
succours they had been led to expect from below, the »y held on with 
hardly a murmur save at the prospect of further de lay, or of some 


move which might give the enemy achance of slipping through 


their fingers. No dismal letters from camp foundtheir way into the 


Indian papers. Those that did appear were full of hope and gene- 
rally of delight at having beaten the Pandies once more. The only 
duli days were those which passed without a few hours’ fighting, or 
were marked by the arrival of mails from England, containing 
strange mis-statements as to the strength of Delhi, or the real 
character of the rebellion. Against the commissariat arrange- 
ments not a whisper seems to have been raised by the most in- 
veterate grumbler in camp. Through all their hardships and mis- 
haps, with traitors plotting among them and cruel foes swarming 
on every side, the soldiers never flinched from any duty however 


hard, nor shrank from meeting the fiercest onset of human foes 
alone. Knowing they were set there to save India if it could be 
done, and that all Europe was awaiting with divers feelings the 
issue of a struggle on which ‘the name and fame’ of England 
seemed to hang, they toiled and fought and suffered on, till the 
crowning victory within the walls of Delhi, won as it was without 


help from England or even Caleutta, broke the neck of a long 
rampant mutiny, and convinced the world that England had not 
much to fear while her armies were filled with such men as these, 
led by such officers as Nicholson, Reid, Jones, Showers, and dozens 
more, men who in the last extremity would still hold fast to their 
duty, and 


“Into their rest would rather fall 
Down battle’s cataract of life, 
Than turn the white face to the wall.” 


Nor is it too much to say that, as far as we may gather from past 
experience, no soldiers of any other nation would have had the 
strength of mind or body to pull through trials so sharp and so 
protracted, with results so gratifying to the national pride. 

In rather amusing contrast with the general cheerfulness was 
the feeling which prevailed at some few places. The Simla panic 
was not wholly groundless, though it may have been carried to 
absurd lengths. But Agra with its strong fort, supplied for six 
months and garrisoned by a British regiment and many hundred 
able-bodied volunteers, had little cause for that de spondency which, 
according to Colonel Bourchier, elicited a running fire of jokes 
from the soldiers in Greathed’s column. And of all places in the 
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Indian world, Calcutta was surely the last to come within the 
range of serious danger. Throughout the North-West it was 
deemed as safe as London itself, It owned a fort, mounting at 


need a thousand guns, and able to shelter at a pinch the whole of 
the European residents. A large fleet of ships, manned chiefly 
by Europeans, lay in the river close by. There were only some 


three sepoy regiments at Barrackpore, which might easily have 
been disarmed at the outset. Great, therefore, was the amuse- 


ment up-country to hear of the nightly rush for refuge on board 


the Calcutta shipping, and greater still the disgust at learning 
that a large proportion of the troops from China were needed for 
the defence of that viceregal capital on the Hooghly. It is a 
curious fact, to which we merely allude, without venturing to 
account for it, that the places where most alarm prevailed were 
those which contained the largest mixture of that mercantile ele- 
ment, which many people are fond of regarding as the salt of 
modern society. True it is that the female element abounded yet 
more, but the ladies of Simla were, by all accounts, not always the 
foremost to run away, and those at Agra, if we may believe the 


author of Light Months’ Campaign, were generally far less doleful 
and faint-hearted than their lords. Muc ch, too, of the Caleutta 


panic, doubtless, sprang from want of ccnttilenes in the energy 
and wisdom of a Government which studiously declined the prof- 
fered services of its loyal subjects, and took no steps till the 
eleventh hour for drawing the teeth of disloyal mercenaries. 

Far less amusing, indeed, than the contrast above named was 
that which offered itself between the timely daring and wise 
promptitude of the Punjab Government, and the feeble, rash, 
unready, doctrinaire policy of Lord Canning and his Indian 
Councillors, The Governor-General’s unpopularity in his own 
capital was a notorious fact which cannot be explained away by 
groundless invectives against a large and most respectable body of 
his British subjects. And among those who lived near the scene 
of Sir John Lawrence’s great achievements, only one opinion 
seemed to prevail as to the management of affairs in Lower 
Bengal. Every one, soldier or civilian, spoke of the latter with a 
tone. of contempt as marked as the admiration with which he 
coloured every allusion to the state of matters in the Punjab. 
With all allowance for prejudice, misinformation, or want of 
charity, a feeling so general could prove but one thing—the 
incapacity of Lord Canning’ s Government to grapple fairly with 
a crisis so exceptional and “demanding treatment of the simplest 
and most unusual kind. If Lord Ellenborough had few friends 
in the Civil Service, or Lord Dalhousie’s financial errors and 
aggressive tendencies raised up enemies of different kinds, still 
their undoubted talents were fully recognized even by. those who 
found the heaviest fault with them. But Lord Canning’s admirers 
seem to have formed a very select circle indeed. In plain truth, 
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he was a man of very middling capacity, fallen on times which 
called for statesmen of the greatest. From the first he trifled 
with the mutinous symptoms which caused such well-founded 
alarm to men like General Hearsey. Mild measures in a case of 
real mutiny are always suicidal, and Lord Canning’s measures 
were of the mildest all along. ‘It took Government,” ” says Mr. 
J. B. Norton, “five weeks to decide what course it should take 
with respect to the mutinous 34th Regiment. It was not ti!l the 
6th of May that they were disbanded ; and at that time this w as 
no punishment ; it was a facilitation of the mutineers’ designs.’ 
An example made at Barrackpore after the stern but really 
merciful fashion of the late Sir Edward Paget would have been 
much more to the purpose. Long after the first acts of overt 
mutiny his Lordship had never written home any urgent demand 
for more troops. Not till the middle of May, when he knew of 
the massacres at Meerut and Delhi, did he think of sending for 
troops from stations in Southern India and in the Eastern Seas ; 
and only then, it seems, at the urgent request of Sir Henry Law- 
rence. On the 17th May he declined Lord Elphinstone’s offer to 
send a swift steamer from Bombay which might overtake the Mail 
that left a few days before. A few days Tater the offer of the 
Calcutta citizens to serve as volunteers was declined with sundry 
taunts at their readiness to think the worst of the loyal Bengal 
sepoys. The French of Chandernagore met with a like rebuff, 
and Jung Bahadoor’s offer was not more successful. About the 
same time, when every sane man in the North-West had prepared 
himself for the worst, and made sure that regiment after regiment 
would be despatched from England by the quickest possible route, 
his Lordship sat down “to discuss with the Court of Directors 
the expediency of adding three European regiments to the strength 
of the Bengal army!” Well might Mr. Norton liken this to the 
coolness of Nero fiddling while Rome was burning. Between 
Lord Canning’s letters and the telegrams of Mr. Colvin, we may 
find some excuse, if not quite a justification, for all those wonder- 
ful speeches uttered in Parliament by Mr. Vernon Smith, and 
the unaccountable aversion displayed by the Home Government 
from sending troops to India through Egypt, or even in screw 
steamers round the Cape. 

Even the simplest precautionary measures were not taken at the 
right time. Why Dclhi was left with its forts and arsenals entirel 
in the hands of sepoys, is a puzzle we have always failed to make 
out. Up to the 4th of June there were only thirty English 
soldiers in Benares. Allahabad, “the key of all Upper India,” 
was garrisoned by a few old pensioners. Cawnpore, only fifty 
miles from Lucknow, had only a weak company of artillery, and 
the depdt of an English regiment. The regiments at Barrack- 
pore were not disarmed till they had caused a great deal of boot- 
less panic in Calcutta. The inhabitants of that city only got 
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leave to form a militia three weeks after their services had been 
declined ; and the Ghoorkas of Nepaul, whose timely aid might 
have averted some of the worst horrors of the rebellion, were only 
employed after the worst was over, when their services could not 
be so urgently required. And later in the year we find his Lord- 
ship enforcing on Lord Clyde a plan of campaign which seriously 
delayed the pacification of Rohileund, without hastening by a 
single day the final submission of Oude. 

But this was not all; if Lord Canning did little or nothing at 
the right moment, he could show himself most energetic at the 
wrong, and prove to the world what mischievous effects might flow 
from the prompt measures of a very middling mind. At a time 
when the soundest general principles became practically the least 
advisable, and every-day rules of action had been avowedly set 
aside, his Lordship passed a measure dealing with the loyal Anglo- 
Indian press in exactly the same fashion as it dealt with the ill- 
affected native journals, many of which had long been openly pre- 
paring the native mind for the outbreak against which their 
English brethren were vainly trying to forewarn the Indian Go- 
vernment. The English press, which, with all its shortcomings, 
had ever maintained the rights and interests of all classes of Eng- 
lishmen in India, and stood loyally by the Government on all 
questions of real moment, suddenly found itself gagged and 
fettered like its criminal brother, because in theory no distinction 
could fairly be made between the two! On the same principle 
the disarming of regiments should have been impartially applied 
to native and European alike. Had the Calcutta journals remained 
as free as those in the Punjab and Bombay did virtually remain 
through the wisdom of far abler men than Lord Canning, they 
would have rendered material service to the cause of order and 
British ascendancy. <A like injustice was done soon after, when 
the act was passed forbidding Europeans and natives alike to keep 
arms without a license. We can well believe with the author of 
Topics for Indian Statesmen, that— 


“When men who were willing to lay down their own lives, who were 
smarting under the deepest injuries that the rebels could inflict upon them, 
vicariously through the persons of their relatives, friends, and countrymen, 
saw themselves classed in the same category with the apathetic disaffected 
Bengalee, who would not lift his little finger in the cause of order, then the 
blood, boiled, and indignation naturally burst forth.” (Pp. 77-8.) 

Enough, we trust, has been said to convince candid minds that 
a gentleman who may have discharged, with credit, the duties of a 
Postmaster-General at home, could yet break down miserably and 
completely when removed to a sphere in which only statesmen of 
the most special training or the readiest insight—such men as 
Clive, Hastings, or Wellesley—could, under the circumstances, 
have achieved a signal success. Nor would we have said so much 
as this, if our minds had not been haunted by two suggestive 
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facts ; firstly, that both the real saviour of India and the man who 
did least to save India, have met with the same reward, one step of 
rank ; and secondly, that Lord Canning still keeps his old place, 
and is trying, with his usual success, to rebuild the fabric whose 
ruin he did so little to avert. In his last attempt at repairing the 
finances, his “ prentice han’” has once more fallen heavily on that 
class which had suffered most by the previous outbreak. 

It is refreshing to turn from such a picture of weakness and 
mismanagement to the personal experiences of those who fought 
or suffered amid the central scenes of the rebellion. In Colonel 
Bourchier’s journal we follow chiefly the fortunes of General 
Nicholson, first through his rapid marches in the Punjab, here to 
forestal, there to punish, a mutiny, and thence through his short 
but brilliant career before Delhi, a career inaugurated by his 
triumphs at Nujjufghur, and closed with the death-wound which 
cast so heavy a shade over the marvellous exploits of the 14th 
September. Our victory was very dearly purchased with the sacri- 
fice of India’s best soldier. Afterwards Colonel Bourchier’s 
battery shared the marches and battles of Colonel Greathed’s 
column, and eventually joined the army of Sir Colin Campbell on 
its march to relieve the garrison of Lucknow. From this little 
book alone, with its tale of forced marches unsurpassable by the 
best regular troops in Europe, of bold strategic movements and 
feats of arms which astonished the very performers, of hardship 
and suffering which no other troops coal have borne with a more 
cheerful or soldierly spirit, one may gather what English soldiers 
could do when fairly put on their mettle, and correct for oneself 
the false or distorted impressions conveyed by un-English writers 


in certain popular newspapers. To say that our soldiers cannot 
march, or that they want dash, is merely to ignore the history of 
all our Indian campaigns, and nothing but ignorance or sheer 
effrontery could maintain that blundering like that of our first 
winter in the Crimea forms the inevitable feature of English war- 
fare. We venture to say that, in nearly all points of military 
equipment, the campaigns of 1857 might have furnished a model 
for the armies of Louis Napoleon, or those of Francis Joseph. 

In the letters of the late Mr. H. Greathed, of whom Hodson 


wrote as “ the strongest and healthiest man in camp,” we have . 


a lively picture of military affairs from the mutiny at Meerut to 
the writer’s sudden death during the last days of the siege. A 
man so healthy was pretty sure to take healthily cheerful views of 
things in general, and having to write daily to a wife at Meerut, 
he would be careful to save her from any needless alarm. Although 
himself a civilian, he had two military bevtheds in camp, who seem 
to have shared his own good spixits, and most likely enlarged his 
stock of military lore; while his own relations with the head- 
quarters staff gave him, as it were, admission behind the scenes, 


and enabled him to criticise with some authority the rash judg- 
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ments formed at a distance on matters which passed directly before 
his eyes, and of which he himself “ pars magna fuit.” His letters 
are such pleasant reading, that one feels all the more painfully 
struck with the silence which suddenly breaks the chain of 
sequence in the very midst of that last week of heightened sus- 
pense, which began with the assault and ended with the total 
capture of Delhi. 

As full of stout, hearty, English manhood, informed by a deeper 
religious tone, are the letters and diaries of the Rev. H. S. Pole- 
hampton, who died of cholera during the siege of Lucknow. This 
gentleman’s love of sport and skill in rowing would have won him 
a high place among Mr. Kingsley’s heroes, while his genuine piety, 
strong common sense, and earnest devotion to his work, raise him 
far above the average of Indian chaplains, and account for his 
great popularity among the soldiery, who are never slow at finding 
out and reverencing honest worth. It is much to be desired that 
more men of his stamp could be induced to do God service in our 
Indian cantonments, and forward the growth of Christianity among 
the natives by first regenerating their own countrymen. For there 
are few things more unfounded than the notion that Indian chap- 
lains have really little to do, if they choose to do their duty; and 
the leading of purer lives by all classes of English sojourners is 
likely to win many more converts to our own faith, than the preach- 
ing of missionaries even more learned than Dr. Marshman and 
more eloquent than Dr. Duff. 

So many narratives of the defence of the Lucknow Residency 
have been issued from the press during the last two years, and the 
graphic despatch penned by Brigadier Inglis gave so clear a sum- 
mary of leading details, that the whole subject has by this time 
been pretty well exhausted both by readers and reviewers. Per- 
haps few sieges have been recorded by so many different pens as 
this, and fewer still could have been depicted from so many dif- 
ferent points of view. Brigadier Inglis, the “ Staff Officer,” Mrs. 
Harris, Mr. Gubbins, and Mr. Rees, besides a few others, repre- 
sent each a distinct phase of the one common predicament, which 
made soldiers, women, and civilians of all classes fight or labour 
side by side for many long months in a cause which concerned the 
lives of all alike, and the success of which depended not more on 
the general union than on individual courage and endurance, 
Each of the narratives already published, while more or less im- 


perfect in itself, supplies the omissions and corrects the inaccuracies 
of all the rest, and in them already exists a store of materials 
which some future Macaulay or Carlyle will easily work up into 
one picturesque whole. One writer has given us a short sug- 
gestive diary of military affairs, hnother mainly records the private 
experiences of an English merchant extemporised for the nonce 
into a common soldier. Mr. Gubbins views all things from the 


high ground naturally taken by a great civil functionary, and 
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writes “graviore plectro” of scenes in which he played a con- 
spicuous part. And in the Lady’s Journal we have a quiet touch- 
ing picture of the hardships daily endured by tender women and 
young children, who had not the luck to share in the comparative 
comforts enjoy ed by the ladies in “ Gubbins’ Garrison.” Perhaps, 
if we had to choose one out of the whole for special reading, and 
supposing the statement of facts in his last edition to be generally 
correct, our voice would be in favour of Mr. Rees, whose work to 
our thinking combines the greatest amount of personal experiences 
and interesting details put together in the most readable form. In 
this edition the author seems to have struck out or modified the 
last of those questionable allusions which raised so fierce an outcry 
against the former ones. Not the least interesting parts of his 
narrative are the accounts of Havelock’s efforts to relieve the 
original defenders, and of Sir Colin Campbell’s subsequent ad- 
vance and masterly arrangements for withdrawing the whole of 
them in one body, without loss of a man, to Cawnpore. Full 
justice has been done to the heroism of that glorious band which 
fought nearly every inch of its way up from ‘Allahabad to Cawn- 
pore and then to Lucknow, through storm and plague and fearful 
odds of war, with the one hope and purpose of saving the be- 
leaguered garrison of Lucknow from the fate which had befallen 
those who trusted to the tender mercies of the Nana of Bithoor. 
Perhaps nothing but the sight of that slaughterhouse at Cawn- 
pore, with its adjoining well, and those roofless, crumbling bar- 
racks not far off, could have kept the hearts and bodily powers of 
Havelock’s and Neill’s soldiers from wholly sinking under the 
weight of all they had to encounter before they heard the hurrahs, 
and witnessed lighting up with joy unspeakable the thin faces of 
those whom they had sacrificed so much to save. 

But the defence and relief of Lucknow Residency, glorious for 
their many proofs of unsurpassable daring and womanly endu- 
rance, and sure to attract and concentrate the great mass of 
popul: w feeling, were but larger episodes of the grand struggle in 
which the army before Delhi had the foremost share. It was on 
that army that the fate of India was specially staked. Had the 
Residency fallen, as did Cawnpore, the results would not have 
been materially other than they were. More rebels might have 
entered Delhi, but more English troops would have been ‘available 
for its capture. Oude itself was so thoroughly out of our hands 
that we could have afforded to leave it alone till our work else- 
where had been completed. But Delhi, as the great centre of in- 
surrection among our older provinces, needed to be taken first of 
all, and of this fact the rebels themselves were fully aware, how- 
ever widely it seemed to be ignored or overlooked at home. The 
garrison of Lucknow were fighting for their own lives, but the 
troops before Delhi risked their own lives for the life of every 
Englishman in India, and the existence of English rule. Free, as 
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it were, to choose their own position, and able at need to cut their 
way to any point of safety, they thought only of wreaking a 
signal revenge, and gave themselves up, heart and soul, to the 
furtherance of any scheme most conducive to the interests of their 
fatherland, Their hardships, on the whole, could not have been 
less than those of the Lucknow garrison, while their numbers 
were larger, and their work more complicated. The general results 
of that work, though clearly detailed by Major Norman, and 
thoroughly appreciated by statesmen like Lord Brougham, have 
been recorded by fewer pens, and evoked less of popular sympathy, 
than the deeds done at Lucknow. Havelock is far better known 
than Wilson, and the splendid services of Reid, Tombs, Nicholson, 
have been eclipsed by the greater notoriety which enhanced the 
merits of Captain Peel and Brigadier Hope. A good popular 
account of the siege of Delhi has yet to be written. 

The letters of the late Major Hodson, as far as they bear on 
the events of that siege and its immediate issue, are of the highest 
value, both as records of his own remarkable career, and as 
throwing much light on matters hitherto unknown, or needing 
explanation. He has made it possible for any one to maintain, 
without fear of ridicule or reproach, that Delhi might have been 
taken as early as the 12th of June, and would most likely have 
been taken, had not the plan concerted by himself, Greathed, and 
two more been overset at the last moment by causes utterly beyond 
their control. Writing to his wife, he says :— 

“T mentioned that four of us had been ordered to prepare a project of 
attack, and that we had suggested and arranged a bold, but perfectly fea- 
sible, cowp-de-main ; it was approved and ordered, but in consequence of 
*3 not bringing up his troops was forced to be abandoned ; it has 


again been ordered, countermanded, and, finally, abandoned.”—(Letter of 
16th June, p. 206.) 


The fact that Hodson was one of the four chosen by General 
Barnard to draw up a plan of assault, coupled with Mr. H. Great- 
hed’s description of him, as having “a rare gift of brains,” should 
lend no little weight to the belief avowed by him in a subsequent 
letter, that, “ under Providence, success was certain.” It is boot- 
less now to inquire how many English lives might have been saved 
by the timely delivery of so bold a stroke ; and the consequences 
of failure would have been very fearful; .but it is right the world 
should know that men of tried judgment advised the step, and 
looked upon its success as morally certain, in those early days of 
the revolt, before the Pandies had mustered strong within Delhi, 
and poor Sir Hugh Wheler been starved out of Cawnpore, or Sir 
H. Lawrence shut up in Lucknow. Hodson, and many more in 
camp, who could look behind strategical questions, or rather looked 
deepest into them, had good reason for holding that then, as 
always in Indian warfare, “ toujours l’audace” was the best motto. 
From Hodson, too, we learn why the wretched old King of Delhi 
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was spared his life, and why Hodson himself was fain to act as 
executioner to the king’s scoundrel sons. Knowing that the king’s 
escape would only lead to fresh imbroglios and neutralize the late 
triumph of British arms, he begged hard, and at first vainly, for the 
means of rightly following up the capture of Delhi. Only after 
much pleading was he allowed by Wilson to lead a party of his 
irregulars in pursuit of the runaway, whose life, however, was to 
be spared. Alone with fifty of his black troopers did he ride to the 
Kootub, and after two hours’ tiresome negociation, carried the old 
monster off in a palki (or palanquin). The march back, as he told 
a friend of his, was “ the longest five miles he ever rode,” going, 
as he was obliged to do, at a foot’s pace; his own handful of men 
surrounded and followed by thousands of ruffians, whom nothing, 
perhaps, but the awe inspired by so daring a piece of effrontery 
could have prevented from shooting a leader so attended. 


“On proceeding to the General’s quarters”—writes one of Hodson’s 
Horse, in a letter which we should like to quote entire—“ to report his 
successful return, and hand over the Royal arms, he was received with the 
characteristic speech, ‘ Well, I’m glad you have got him, but I never ex- 
pected to see either him or you again !’ while the other officers in the room 
were loud in their congratulations and applause.” 


The Civil Commissioner, Mr. Saunders, who met him just before 
at the palace-gate, had pithily remarked, “ By Jove! Hodson, 
they ought to make you Commander-in-Chief for this ;” and 
Mr. Montgomery, a good judge of merit, soon after wrote to him 
a few words of hearty approval at his having caught the king, and 
slain his sons. This latter feat was even bolder than the other— 
was, perhaps, the boldest thing ever done by a man renowned 
through India for boldness so early as the “ Punjab Campaign ” 
of 1848-49. After more pressing of General Wilson, who would 
not yield till even poor Nicholson, lying wounded to death, “ roused 
himself to urge that the pursuit should be attempted,” he at 
length grumbled forth leave to go after “the villain princes.” 
These three, two sons and a grandson of the old king, men who 
had been foremost in the massacres at Delhi, were induced to 
surrender unconditionally, in the hope, we fancy, that their lives 
would also be spared. They were sent off towards Delhi under a 


small guard of Hodson’s men, while he himself, with Lieut. Mac- 
dowell and the rest of their hundred troopers, went to the tomb to 
keep back the thousands of armed retainers from any attempt to 
rescue his prey. These, too, were overawed by the boldness of 


his demand that they should give up their arms, and they obeyed 
his order “with an alacrity he scarcely dared to hope for.” 
Leaving a guard to follow with the arms and other property, he 
went a-head himself to look after his prisoners. 


“TI came up just in time, as a large mob had collected and were turning 
on the guard. I rode in among them at a gallop, and in a few words 
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I et to the crowd, saying that these were the butchers who had 
murdered and brutally used helpless vomen and children, and that the 
Government had now sent their punishntent : seizing a carbine from one of 
my men, I deliberately shot them one after another. I then ordered the 
bodies to be taken into the city, and thrown out on the ‘Chiboutra’ in 
front of the Kotwalie, where the blood of their innocent victims still could 
be distinctly traced. . . . . I intended to have had them hung; but 
when it came to a question of ‘they’ or ‘us,’ I had no time for delibera- 
tion.” —(Hodson’s Letters, pp. 301-2.) 


Of course, Hodson was abused for this, and often by those 
who had abused him the loudest for sparing the king. But he 
had made up his inind to be abused, and the above plain recital 
should silence even his worst enemies. As for his stripping the 
princes, Sir T. Seaton justly remarks that no one in India would 
have thought of asking why he did so. It was evidently done 
“to render their death and subsequent exposure more impressive 
and terrible.” 

We wish we had room to quote more largely from a book which 
seems to us decidedly the best of all which the late crisis has yet 
brought forth, and which deserves to be read even more for its 
own sake than for its connection with events the peculiar interest 
of which is already passing away. The letters are made to tell 
their own story, with only enough of editorial matter to explain 
dark allusions, or fill up an occasional gap in the autobiography. 
The short sketch of Hodson’s boyhood sufficiently prepares us 
for what follows; and his modest way of relating his own ex- 
ploits, makes one all the readier to peruse the fuller accounts of 
them sometimes given by admiring eye-witnesses. The letters 
themselves seem to have been picked out by the editor with ex- 
cellent taste, and strict attention to the one special purpose of 
depicting a “ Soldier’s life in India” during twelve years of hard, 
useful, and often brilliant, service. They are well written, con- 
cise, graphic, unlaboured, thoroughly racy ; working out, by a 
series of unconscious touches, the finished likeness of a strong- 
sinewed, clear-headed, fiery-hearted, God-fearing gentleman, Eng- 
lish to the backbone, and as gentle as he was brave. Whether 
planning some bold raid at the head of his matchless Guides, or 
administering justice to a whole province, or doing bricklayex’s, 
carpenter’s, builder’s work all at once near Subathoo, or settling 
down to regimental routine at Kussowlie, or performing the 
work of three departments before Delhi on the pay of one, 


Hodson showed himself always the same “ active, cheery fel- 
low,” the same “ unconquered lord of pleasure or of pain,” the 


same cool, skilful workman, the same steady, fearless, dutiful 


servant of the State. During a year of the hardest trial 


he still keeps up his spirit, knowing that he has done 
his duty, and that “a brighter time will come,” and content 
meanwhile to “set my teeth hard, and will earnestly to struggle 
on and do my allotted work as well and cheerfully as may be.” 
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Though born to command he can stoop to obey, and works cheer- 
fully for awhile as a mere subaltern, till the tide, turning once 
more, bears him on to higher honours than ever. When danger 
threatens most the call is for Hodson, who answers it straightwa ay, 
like a true patriot, in a manner equalling, for it could not well 
surpass, the highest expectations of those who knew him best. 
While thoroughly aware that the crisis was “ an awful one,” he 
still feels certain that “the star of old England will shine the 
brighter in the end, and we shall hold a prouder position than 
ever.” General Barnard looks to him always for advice as his 
“best man.” If there is room for any deed of peculiar daring, 
Hodson is sure to do it. No other man, perhaps, could have 
made so much in so short a time out of the wild recruits whom 
Hodson led to victories like that of Rohtuck, and with whose 
help he covered more than one retreat of regular troops, which 
would otherwise have quickened into a disorderly flight. But his 
wonderful influence over all whom he commanded was well shown 
by the greeting with which the Guides hailed back their old 
leader, “ cheering and shouting, and crowding round me like 
frantic creatures. The ‘y seized my bridle, dress, hands and feet, 

and literally threw themselves down before the horse with the 
tears streaming down their faces.” With all his bravery he has 
“the coolest head of any man in camp.”* He is bold because he 
has thoroughly surveyed the difficulties around him, and feels that 
sheer boldness alone can win the day. Nothing seems impossible 
to a man who knows what strength of will can do backed by a 
strong arm and a stout heart. He despises the enemy while 
owning their power for mischief, because he has fully proved the 
capabilities of his own men. He has the sense of responsibility 
without the fear. When “ not only the possession of India is at 
stake, not only our name and fame as Englishmen, but the s safety, 
life, and honour of those nearest and dearest to us,” Hodson 
“ cannot stand by and sce what ought to be done without risking 
something to do it.” He will run no foolish risk, but he “ can 
never forget how much we have at stake, that we have a continent 
in arms against us; and I do think (and certainly shall always 
act so) that every man should do not only his duty, but his 
utmost, in a crisis like the present.” —(Letters, passim.) 

Through all that wearisome siege of Delhi Hodson’s labours 
never flagged. His hands were alw: ays full, but his energies never 
succumbed, and he was sure to be present wherever there was 
work to do. “There goes that ’ere Hodson,” said a drunken 
soldier as he cantered down the lines; “he ’s sure to be in every- 
thing ; he ’Il get shot, I know he will, and I 7d a deal rather be 
shot myself—we ran’t do without him.” Still, returning scathe- 
less from every fight, he lived to do good service under ‘Showers, 


* So says one who knew him well—Sir T, Seaton, 
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Seaton, and Lord Clyde, getting his first severe wound in the ad- 
vance on Lucknow. In the very next action, during the assault of 
Lucknow, the best runner of his day at Rugby, and perhaps the 
finest officer in all India, received his death-wound, and was 
buried amid the regrets of a whole army. It is sad to think 
that two such men as Hodson and Nicholson should have passed 
away in the flower of their manhood, just as their worth was 
becoming generally known beyond the confines of a British 
dependency, and expectation stood all a-tiptoe for the news of 
triumphs yet to come. The very perusal of such a book as this, 
by increasing our knowledge of Hodson himself, must deepen the 
regret we feel at the loss to all Ei ngland of one of those men 
whose deeds prevent us from despairing of the future of our own 
country. The only consolation is to hope that other men as good 
will show themselves from time to time. 

On the causes and nature of the late rebellion we have no time 
to dwell much. They have been pretty freely discussed by Mr. 
Gubbins, whose views we may accept in some points, while others 
are still open to question, and have been questioned with apparent 
justice in the works of Messrs. Norton and Ludlow. With these 
latter we are inclined to agree that the annexation of Oude, a 
measure as impolitic as we unwillingly own it to have been 
unwarrantable, either set rolling or at least gave the decisive push 
to that stone which carried more and more ruin and alarm as it 
bounded on, till stayed by the rocky barrier of British courage, firm- 
ness, and endurance. he conditional guarantee granted by Lord 
Wellesley to the Nawaub of Oude could not by any ingenuity, as 
Mr. Ludlow has clearly shown, be twisted to mean a conditional 
right to take Oude away from its lawful ruler.* And all evidence 
as yet available seems to prove that the absurd rumours spread 
throughout India touching the greased cartridges, the flour mixed 
with bone-dust, and such like symptoms of a scheme for the 
fraudulent conversion of our native brethren, were first set on 
foot and industriously kept going by emissaries from Oude and 
its late ruler. From the same source came the “ chupatties ;” and 
the first signs of overt mutiny displayed themselves in sus- 
piciously close neighbourhood to Calcutta, the new residence of 
his ousted Majesty. 

That the outbreak, too, was more than a mutiny, it seems mere 
folly to deny, with the remembrance before us of whole provinces 
disorganized, and many others more or less disturbed. With- 
out going the absurd length of calling it a “national rebel- 
lion,” it seems quite clear to us, as well as to Mr. Norton, “ that 
large and i important classes, other than the military, have partici- 
pated i in the insurrection,” elsewhere than in Oude alone, and that 
everywhere rajahs, zemindars, and villagers have been found hostile 


* Thoughts on the Policy of the Crown towards India, pp. 67, &e. 
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at least as often as they have stood friendly. In many places the 
people have been divided into two factions, for or against the 
British, while in others open hostility or a sulky neutrality has 
been the rule. Hindoos and Mahommedans have fought indif- 
ferently on both sides—Mahommedans hunting down Hindoos 
in the Peshawur valleys and hills, while the Hindoos in Rohileund 
were praying for-our help against the Mahommedans. If the 
Rajah of Jheend was our staunchest ally, the Bullubghur Rajah 
proved faithless ; and among the hill chiefs in the Himalayas some 
few were as doubtful as the most were true. Everywhere, too, the 
hostile ranks were swelled by discontented noblemen, landlords and 
others, who had any cause of complaint, true or questionable, 
against the British Government—a class which for years past had 
been growing dangerously large under the ruthless management of 
Lord “Dalhousie, who tur ned the likelihood of danger into a 
positive certainty by his final annexation of Oude. The folly of 
that measure, aggravated by the gross oversight of not insisting 
on a large increase to the British army, combined against us all 
those elements of possible mischief which only awaited the last 
touch of provocation to burst out into one devouring flame. 

The fatal tendencies of that policy which swayed the last years of 
the East India Company have been exhaustively discussed by Mr. 
Ludlow, in his Thoughts on the Policy of the Crown towards India. 
By refusing to acknowledge heirs adopted according to native law ; 
by forced interpretations of treaties made with native princes; by 
artful experiments with the difficulties of their own creating, they 
had annexed many valuable feofs to an empire still further enlarged 
by recent conquests on every side. By such measures the hearts 
of high and low in many parts of India had become estranged 
from us, and of the remaining princes each naturally began. to 
fear that his own turn might come next. There would soon be no 
outlet for those ambitious spirits who had hitherto been able to 
rise in native courts, and the upper classes throughout Hindostan 
found themselves sinking into gradual insignificance under the 
levelling effects of British rule. But that policy, we trust, has 
passed away with the old Company itself. The Royal Proclama- 
tion of last year must surely have imaugurated a better state of 
things, unless words mean nothing, and promises made in the 
royal name are not binding on those who represent the royal 
will. 

A vast field of work lies open before future governors of British 
India. There are wrongs of all sorts to remedy, and rights in- 
numerable to concede. Our relations with the tributary or inde- 
pendent princes have to be placed on a new footing. The old 
system of “residents” and “ contingents” must be done away. 
Old native usages, like that of adoption, must not be set aside at 
our pleasure. The whole administration of our own provinces 
cries out for a sweeping reform. Our Suddur Courts seem to 
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have become a byeword for corruption and injustice, of which the 
English officials know little or nothing, but which abound fearfully, 
none the less. Employment in the public service must be opened, 
by a judicious increase of salaries, to other than the vile wretches 
who take office only as a means of driving a rich trade in bribery 
and extortion. The assessment on land must be so far lowered as 
to render the land itself worth more than six years’ rent in Bengal, 
and one year’s rent in Madras.* Some plan must speedily be 
devised for making the rich native merchants, bankers, and so 
forth, open their money-bags in aid of the taxation which now 
falls so heavily on the landowners and the consumers of European 
goods. The narrow huckstering policy which, even to the last 
days of the old rule, regarded the independent English settlers 
with a jealous half-loathing eye, and thwarted their every effort to 
obtain equal rights with the natives, will now, we trust, give way 
to those broader and more enlightened views which seem common- 
place enough to Englishmen of this day, but which almost all 
Anglo-Indian statesmen, save Lord Metcalfe, and, perhaps, Lords 
W. Bentinck and Ellenborough, have persistently ignored. It 
must henceforth stand among the first articles of our new creed, 
that only by the attraction to India of British capital and large 
bodies of British settlers, whether permanent or transitory, can 
we hope to make India pay for its keep, or ensure its retention in 
our own hands. Let us away with the stupid fallacies of those 
who deery the Anglo-Indian Press, and who profess to believe that 
the Englishman, loyal in his own country, becomes disloyal and 
dangerous immediately he lands in Calcutta or Bombay. Let us, 
as Mr. Norton asks, have right notions of India’s productive 
powers, and of the real drawbacks to British enterprise. 


“The fact is, that gold is lying on the surface of India, far more readily 
attainable than in Australia and California. The climate, no doubt, must 
ever operate to a considerable extent against the colonization of India, 
though the effects and disagreeableness of the climate have been highly 
exaggerated but the indigo, the oil-seeds, the sugar, the cotton of her 
plains; the coffee, the timber, the other products of her hills, are quite 
sufficient to tempt the influx of capital, if there were not other considera- 
tions which scare men away. . It is the wretched administration 
of civil justice, which makes it a rash enterprise to enter into any contract 
in the Mofussil; the revenue ‘system, which, in the official language of 
the Court of Directors, makes farming a ‘ wild speculation ;’ the wretched 
state of the police, which, so far from affording protection to life and pro- 
perty, is one of the greatest dangers, and a standing menace to both ; it is 
to the impossibility which every man finds of standing alone upon his own 
integrity and ability in the Mofussil, the thousand and one plagues, lets, 
hindrances, obstacles, pitfalls, which beset him with ruin on every side, the 
moment he falls into the evil graces of any member of the civil service, 
revenue or judicial; it is the impossibility of procuring any valid, en- 


* Topics for Indian Statesmen, pp. 211, &e. 
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during, satisfactory title to land, which will make it prudent to sink 
money in its improvement ; it is the want of roads, and the absence of a 
magistracy, and a good law of master and servant; it is the jealousy of 
Government, which still regards men as ‘ interlopers ;’ these are the causes 
which prevent the influx of European capital and enterprise into India,”— 
(Topics for Indian Statesmen, pp. 250-2.) 


It is hardly too much to say that the wealth of India is still a 
dream of the future, which it depends on ourselves alone to realize 
to its fullest extent. Of late years the “ pagoda tree” has stood 
enchanted, like the fountain in the court of the palace where lay 
the Sleeping Beauty, but the gold still hangs on those spreading 
branches, and waits only the coming of a disenchanter to fall more 
plentifully than ever to the ground. 

A word more on the religious side of the Indian question. 
We must earnestly deprecate any marked change in this respect 
from the old “traditional policy ” of the East India Company. 
It is one thing to act as a Christian government, but quite another 
to force our religion down the throats of our neighbours. Co- 
lonels preaching in the bazaars, and civil functionaries requesting 
subscriptions to the missionary schools from unwilling but fearful 
natives, have really nothing to do with a frank assertion of our 
Christianity. We have no right to make the Bible a class-book 
in our government schools and colleges, however justified we may 
be in putting down suttee, infanticide, and many other practices 
abhorrent alike from the spirit of our religion and the require- 
ments of an advanced morality. Nuisances of any sort must not 
be allowed, nor any show of intolerance, be it that of the brahmin 
or of the missionary. The latter should abstain from preaching 
in front of a Hindoo temple; the former should be punished for 
any outrage offered to converts from his creed. Leaving the work 
of conversion entirely to the missionaries, the Government will 
have enough to do in aiding the progress of sound English 
education among its native subjects,.and supplying the spiritual 
wants of their European brethren. Let us not long have to com- 
plain with Major Hodson, that while the outward signs and 
tokens of other creeds abound, “ Christianity alone is thrust out 
of sight.” In India, even now, any sort of building—“ a barrack- 
room, a ball-room, a dining-room, perhaps a court of justice,”— 
seems good enough for our needs, and in the midst of mosques 
and temples perhaps half-a-dozen churches really worthy of the 
name stand forth to remind the people that their conquerors, too, 
have a religion. Pride alone, if there were no higher motive, 
should shame us into making swift atonement for our long neg- 
lect of those outward appliances and helps to faith, “which none 
but those who have been removed from their influence for years 
can feel or appreciate thoroughly.”* By steadily increasing the 
number of English schools, by building handsome churches and 


* Hodson’s Letters, p. 102. 
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chapels in every European station, by seeing that English chaplains 
do their duty by the soldiers entrusted to them, and by doing all 
we can to raise the tone of barrack morality, and improve the 
condition of our soldiers’ children, we may in time succeed in 
convincing the natives of India that our superior enlightenment 
consists of other things than railways, telegraphs, preserved 
salmon, and bottled ale. 





AMERICAN NUMISMATICS.* 


NuMISMATICs is pre-eminently the science of an old country. The 
records of ancient dynasties, the monuments of mighty conquests, 
the representations of long-perished edifices, the landmarks of dis- 
puted territories, coins stand before us the most valuable of histo- 
rical documents. It is to the light they shed on the subject that 
we owe almost all that we know of Anglo-Saxon chronology; the 
annals of Greece and Rome would be very unreliable without their 
aid, and it is only in our own time that they have become mere 
money—a circulating medium, important indeed to the interests 
of commerce, but altogether detached from historical speculations. 
If at the present time we could obtain accurate information as to 
the earlier numismatic history of our own country, if we could 
ascertain who struck the first sceattas, or, to go back a little fur- 
ther, if we could satisfy ourselves as to the state of our currency in 
the time of Julius Cesar, interpret without fear of error his state- 
ments about copper rings and gold and silver bullion, we should 
rank such intelligence among the most valuable aids which our 
history could receive. If we could rightly read the Hiberno-Danish 
coins, much of the romance of Irish history would vanish at once, 
and with it no small portion of the mist which hangs over all 
Celtic records. But it is unlikely that we shall ever have the 
information we desire. The period was too dark, the arts were too 
little advanced, learning was confined to so few, and the area over 
which it was spread was intellectually so small, and locally so great, 
that there was little chance of preserving the remembrance of any 
transactions save those of universal importance. A glance at such 
a work as the Saxon Chronicle will show how few are the materials 
for the history of Medizval Britain, 


* The American Numismatical Manual of the Currency or Money of the 
Aborigines, and Colonial, State, and United States Coins, with His- 
torical and Descriptive Notices of each Coin or Series. By Montro- 

ville Wilson Dickeson, M.D., &c., &c., &c. Illustrated by nineteen 

plates of fac-similes. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott and Co. 1859. 
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The case becomes widely different when a nation commences its 
career in a period of civilization and refinement, then all the deeds 
and most of the motives of its founders are open to the light. We 
need not refer to mutilated inscriptions, to worm-eaten documents, 
and ill-preserved coins to establish the facts which we seek. Our 
difficulties lie in another direction, and we suffer not so much from 
the want as from the abundance and the variety of the records which 
lie before us. In such a case coins play a comparatively insignifi- 
cant part ; they have already become mere currency, and we are 
more interested in their intrinsic value, weight, and fineness than 
in the legends they bear and the devices the y exhibit. 

The United States of America do not stand precisely in this 
condition. Their colonial history—that period during which they 
were dependencies of Great Britain—is largely illustrated by its 
coinage. Since their establishment as an independe nt nation this 
has been less manifestly the case; but still during the war which 
terminated in their emancipation, many pieces were struck in 
America which have a direct historical value. It is but recently 
that the subject of American numismatics has been taken up with 
anything like zeal on either side of the Atlantic. 

In England archeologists have restricted their inquiries to those 
coins which could properly be called colonial, while in America the 
worship paid to the dollar has precluded any profane i investigations 
into its origin and history. 

The book which now lies before us is a superb quarto, magnifi- 
cently illustrated in gold and colours, and is not only creditable in 
the highest degree to the ability and research of its ‘author, but to 

the press of the country from which it proceeds. Its value is, how- 
ever, by no means even: that which relates to the English coinage 
is a mass of inaccuracy; that which concerns America gives tokens 
of conscientious and well-directed investigation. The defect to 
which we allude is of little consequence in this country, where the 
merest tyro is able to correct the author; but should ‘this volume 
fall, as doubtless it will, into the hands of continental scholars, 

they will be induced to condemn the whole work for the sake of 
the English portion. It would be difficult to object to this mode 
of treatment, but it would be very unfair to the book, and still 
more so to the author, to accept it as a true criticism. The solu- 
tion of the difficulty will be found to be this :—in the English por- 
tion Dr. Dickeson has been contented to follow one whom he 
thought a safe guide, in the American portion he has investigated 
the subject for himself. We are hardly warranted, however, in 
acquitting Dr. Dickeson of all blame in this matter; a very little 
inquiry into the respective merits of English books would have 
showed him that in Hawkins there existe d a faithful and accurate 
guide; in Noel Humphreys, one who literally knew nothing about 
numismatics. It is possible that finding Humphreys’ s book to be 
pretty, with the gold, silver, and copper coins printed in those 
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metals respectively, such a book indeed as he meditated himself, 
so far as print, paper, and illustrations were concerned, Dr. Dicke- 
son imagined that he might thoroughly depend on the author of 
so sumptuous a work, and “accordingly troubled himself no further 
for authorities. We must proceed to open his eyes on this sub- 
ject, for the errors into which he has been led are of a very serious 
character. He tells us that the pennies of Edward the Confessor 
differed only from those of his predecessor by being larger (p. 1 7). 
Kdward the Confessor struck two kinds of pennies, one equal in 
size to those of his predecessors, the other so much smaller that a 
question has arisen whether they were intended for pennies at all. 
In the next page we hear that Edward I. has the credit of coining 
the first groat or fourteen pennypieces. Is this a misprint for 


fourpenny pieces? Richard III. did not issue a considerable coin- 


age; all his coins are rare. We hear nothing of the debased silver 
coinage of Henry VIII.’s reign; but we learn that no change 
took place in the reign of Mary, and that the credit of restoring 
the purity of the currency is to be given to Elizabeth. Now the 
real state of the case is, that this merit must be awarded to 
Kdward VI., and that Mary followed his standard. Pennies and 
halfpennies were struck of mixed metal for publie convenience, 
and the suppression of these forms the only title of Elizabeth to 
be called the restorer of the coin. At page 21 we are told that on 
the shillings of James I. the king’s bust was exhibited instead of 
the figure on horseback ; there never had been a shilling present- 
ing the king on horseback. From the first that were struck 
(those of Henry VII.) down to the shilling which at this day gives 
a portrait of Her Majesty as she app ared two-and- -twenty years 
ago, the unvarying device on the obverse of the shilling has been 
the ‘bust of the sovereign. There are other inaccuracies, which we 

shall not stop to point out, but as they terminate with page 29 we 
shall gladly turn to a more ‘ple asant task, and proceed to follow our 
author i in a course where it would be impossible to find a safer or a 
pleasanter guide. After a short dissertation upon coining as an art, 

and the various steps in its progress, we find ourselves before those 
tumuli skirting the banks of the Mississippi, and from.which were 
obtained the first specimens of a native American currency. It 
was not long ago, no longer in fact than the year 1844, that Dr. 
Dickeson and Mr. Thomas Mitchell opened a tumulus in Louisiana, 
and found, together with a male skeleton, forty-three round pieces, 
small and flat, of lignite, coal, shell, bone, and jasper; those of 
shell and bone crumbled to pieces on being exposed to the air, but 
the others remained for investigation. Most of them were plain 
on both sides, but on some of the larger ones were lines and 
figures, which are represented in plate No. I. of Dr. Dickeson’s 
work. Some of the figures are not unlike those which formed the 
reverses of Anglo-Saxon and Anglo-Norman coins. One repre- 
sents a man rudely enough, but so clearly as to leave no doubt as 
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to the artist’s meaning. One has the figure of a cock, another an 
Etruscan pattern, another three chevrons heraldically displayed, 
and several bear characters resembling the Ogham. These cuts, 
which seem to have been the work of a graver, occasionally go 
through the lignite or jasper, and give a bearing on both sides. 
In the same year another mound was opened just above Natchez. 
This time the pieces were found in an ornamented vase nearly 
filled with light-coloured ashes, and Dr. Dickeson adds that such 
vases are often found placed near the neck of a skeleton. These 
specimens, though the first which rewarded the labours of our 
author, were not the first that had been discovered ; five or six years 
previously a great number were found in a mound on the border 
of the river Miami, in Ohio, the largest of which was the size of 
the English halfpenny, but about double the thickness. Of these 
pieces some were pierced with small holes, others were marked 
with parallel lines, and on a few were found characters like those 
already described. In one of his plates Dr. Dickeson gives 
a representation of some of the coal money figured by Sir 
Richard Colt Hoare, in order to show the similarity of the charac- 
ters engraved on it, with those noticed on these American speci- 
mens. The coins (if such they are) found on the Miami were 
soon distributed among the American collectors, but fortunately 
for archeology a few were deposited in the Dorfeul Museum, and 
there Dr. Dickeson saw them, and brought away drawings of the 
most interesting. 
Pursuing his subject, our author says :-— 


“In July, 1845, we opened a small mound on the plantation of General 
Quitman, situated on the margin of the Mississippi River, eight miles above 
Natchez. Near the bottom of this structure we found a small vase, finely 
ornamented, and composed of an unusually fine material. The ornaments 
were painted vermilion colour, relieved by a dark red, and it contained very 
fine white ashes. 

“ Near this vase we found two oval masses of conglomerated burnt bones, 
mixed with ashes and coal. Breaking open these peculiar masses, we found, 
in the centre of one of them, a small cup of coarse material, not ornamented, 
and within it a small horn-stone model of an axe or hatchet, pierced at its 
upper extremity with a hole, and evidently designed to be suspended from 
the neck as an ornament or symbol of war; possibly to denote to the 
denizens of another world that the possessor—presumed to carry all the 
buried paraphernalia with him—was a chief of the first class. We also 
found four unfinished jasper beads, two of them partly drilled through the 
centre ; and at the bottom of the cup lay a coin-like mass of lignite, the 
size of a twenty-five cent piece, with rude figures upon both sides, and 
evidently designed for a coin of much value, being the solitary pecuniary 
deposit or resource for a long journey.” 


From that period diligent researches have been made, and a con- 
siderable number of similar pieces discovered, generally in vases, 
more or less ornamented, and almost always placed near skeletons. 
Those of jasper or of lignite are usually well preserved, and the 
devices are executed with some care; those of coal, bone, or shell 
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soon crumble away; they are not able to bear the action of the 
atmosphere, and it was observed that the workmanship was much 
coarser. These circumstances tend to settle the question, Were 
these pieces coins, or not? They were hardly ornaments, for 
though some few were perforated, the major part were incapable 
of being worn on the person. They have been found in too great 
numbers to allow of our looking upon them as amulets, and the 
fact that they have been hitherto only discovered in funeral 
mounds, or in cinerary urns, would be at once a reason for re- 
garding them as coins, and for attributing to the native tribes, at 
some period long passed away, the custom found among so many 
ancient nations, of burying with the dead at least a part of their 
treasures. 


“ Among the sepulchral graves of the aborigines, the ploughshare turns 
up human relics, and also brings to light large quantities of pearls; and 
the broken vases at the same time disclose what were their depositories. 
The pearls found are rarely perfect ; alas ! time and exposure to the damps 
of the earth have rendered them very fragile, and hence they are easily 
peeled into lamina sometimes, however, reaching a kernel by this process, 
which is sound and brilliant. We have a number in our possession, from 
which we scaled off the lamina till they became perfect. Finding them as 
we have, carefully deposited in vases and mortars with the dead, we must 
conclude that they were among the things of value, which were exchanged 
or hoarded by the aborigines, as circumstances or choice dictated.” 


But it was not only of coal and of lignite, of shell and of bone 
that these specimens of aboriginal currency were made, terra-cotta 
was pressed into the service. 

“This money is formed from clay, and tempered with bone, and also 
ferruginous matter. Some of its varieties are of a beautiful red colour, 
which, upon analysis, were found to be composed of, viz.; silex, 51; alu- 
minum, 19 ; lime, 9; and iron, 21 parts, 

“The devices upon these pieces are numerous, generally on one side, but 
occasionally upon both. They consist of the heart, the extended hand, leg, 
birds, frogs, snakes, and many curious figures formed of lines, dots, and 
circles. 

“The extended hand, as we have illustrated it from the originals, fre- 
quently appears, according to Stephens, upon the bricks and stones found in 
Central America, and upon the dressed skins forming the robes of the pre- 
sent Indians, thus establishing an affinity of ideas between the aborigines 
of the Isthmus, and those of the Valley of the Mississippi.” 


Nor were there wanting pieces of gold, silver, and copper; 
lumps of galena were found engraved with talismanic characters, 
and on one such occurred the symbol, so frequent in the old world, 
of a cross issuing from a circle. Occasionally thin dises of copper 
rolled up, sometimes globular masses of the more precious metals, 
and frequently the joints of the encrinite, or fossil lily, which, 
separated, formed a kind of natural money. 


“This fossil, belonging to the family Crinoidea, is found in great numbers 
in the rocks of the Silurian system, upwards, and occurs plentifully in 
many of the aboriginal mounds. 
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“This animal petrifaction is formed of long jointed stems, composed of 
calcareous divisions or plates closely fitting each other. A single fossil of 
this species contains the enormous number of one hundred and fifty thou- 


sand pieces ; they are generally found separated, and it is these divisions of 


the stems which are denominated entrochites and screw-stones ; and, in the 
north of England, fairy-stones and St. Cuthbert’s beads. 

“In this wonderful result of nature, the aborigine had a coin or currency 
properly fashioned and beautifully ornamented, without the labour of 
design or workmanship, and from the care with which it was preserved he 
must have highly appreciated it.” 


Such seem to have been the representatives of a circulating 
medium at a period when, probably, the ancestors of Montezuma 
were reigning in Mexico, and the arts had reached a state of con- 
siderable cultivation. 

Of these relics we know little beyond that which Dr, Dickeson 
tells us; we hear, therefore, with much pleasure, that he is en- 
gaged on a work in which North-American antiquities will be 
considered on a large scale, and that he has already collected forty 
thousand articles from upwards of a thousand tumuli. The ques- 
tion, From what source did the native tribes of America derive 
their civilization? is deeply interesting, and all that can throw 
any light upon it is valuable, not only in an archeological, but in 
an ethnological, point of view. 

From this period the chronology of which, it is impossible, with 
our present light, to settle, we pass to that of the tribes which 
have flourished since the discovery of America by Columbus, and 
some of which are existing, if not flourishing, now. The currency 
of these consisted chiefly of beads and shells, much like those 
which still form the money of the African nations on the western 
coast of that continent. We now meet with what is called 
“wampum,” the peculiar money of the Red Indian; this was 
originally composed of small fresh-water shells, strong in their 
native condition, in definite numbers. The Dutch substituted 
beads of purple and white, and there are some beautiful specimens 
in which the beads and shells are alternated. The English colo- 
nists followed the example of the Dutch, and composed their own 
“wampum.” 


“ The primitive wampum consisted of strings of small spiral fresh-water 
shells. As soon as the Dutch became fairly located in ‘ Manhadoes ’—New 
York—they caught the idea of wampum, and set about improving its 
manufacture by rendering it more convenient and beautiful. The beads, or 
constituents of wampum, were purple and white, about a quarter of an inch 
in length, and an eighth of an inch in diameter, and perforated lengthwise, 
so as to be conveniently strung. The white bead was manufactured from 
the sea-conch, and the purple from the muscle-shell, though not confined to 
those shells, 

“Tn the history of that portion of the Indians to which we have alluded, 
wampum became an ‘institution, being the medium of love, trade, religious 
ceremonies, diplomacy, and war, ‘They were woven into belts, used in 
strings, and singly, and were arranged by the disposition of colours, into 
figures, symbolizing objects, events, and acts. In fact, they were the 
chronicles of the Indian. 
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“ So far as they were a currency, they enabled the Dutch settlers to pile 
up fortunes of peltry; and, could we look into the past, we should, un- 
doubtedly, see the foundation of many a Knickerbocker fortune w hich has 
been handed down to our own times. What the Dutch did at ‘ Manhadoes,’ 
the English and others did farther east ; and their examples were not lost 
upon their descendants, for gew-gaws have followed the Indian in his retreat 
before civilization, thus giving him shadows of value in exchange for his 
substance—the result of the battle and the chase. 

“* Alas! the poor Indian.’ Ife is still the prey of the white man’s 
cupidity ; and it is, in all human probability, his destiny so to continue till 
the last of his raco—a wanderer amidst the splendours of civilization—shall 
have paid the debt to nature.” 





It would seem that this kind of currency was, at first, intended 
solely for the natives, but, in the absence of a metallic coinage, it 
was soon adopted by the Europeans, and bases re the subject of 
eovernment regulation. Roger Williams, in his history of the 
money of the New England Indians, gives : a minute account of 
the manner in which the “wampum,” or “waumpum pege,” 
was made, and tells us that a fathom of this stringed money 
was worth five shillings. Six of the white shell be: ids, or three 
of the blue ones, were equal to an English penny. In the year 
1610 they were made a legal tender to the extent of twelve pence, 
but the value was raised one- third, and in the year following, the 
privilege of making “wampum” was farmed out to a company. 
There was of coined money, properly so called, in the colonies, but 
a small qui antity, and pr¢ obably of great variety. Dutch and 
English coins were more freque ntly met with than those of other 
nations; but the necessity of the “ wampum ” had by no means 
diminished, and in the year 1648 its value was again regulated by 
the General Court. It was now enacted that no wampum should 
be current, the shells or beads : which were not entire; that 
Ss} ge should vitiate their legality, but that when perfect they were 

» be a tender to the amount “of forty shillings. This law took 
pth of wampum only as a token, and it began to be under- 
stood that if a valueless currency were allowed to accumulate in 
the colonial treasury, the consequences might be serious. 


“ Corn, a generic term for all kinds of grain, including peas, with other 
productions and live stock, was received at the colonial treasury for taxes, 
and termed ‘country pay,’ which term has been handed down to the present 
times, being a common one in the rural districts of our country, where it is 
invited for goods by advertisement, and for newspaper literature, original 
and selected, by editorials. About this time the General Court passed a law 
that musket-balls, of a full bore, should pass currently for a farthing each, 
but that no man should be compelled to take more than twelvepence of 
them at any one time. A colonial treasury, plethoric with corn, live-stock, 
and musket-balls induces ludicrous sensations in contrast with the modern 
contrivances which now prevail in connection with trade, currency, and 
revenue, 

“The earliest metallic currency of the colonies was of the coins of the 
country by which it was settled. As the settlers were of a class which did 
not bring much money-wealth with it, and as the shipments of merchandize 
from the mother-country soon drained the colonies of their coins, the 
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General Court was impressed with the necessity of enacting the following 
law :—‘ That, upon any execution for debt past, the officers of the law shall 
take land, houses, corn, cattle, fish, and other commodities ’"—meaning, un- 
doubtedly, anything personal or real in the shape of property— and shall 
deliver it in full satisfaction to the creditor, at such prices as the same 
shall be valued at, by three understanding and indifferent men, to be chosen, 
the one by the creditor, another by the debtor, and the third by the marshal. 
And the creditor is at liberty to take his choice of what goods he will, and 
if these are not sufficient to discharge the debt, then he is to take houses 
and lands, as aforesaid.’ 

“ The reader will perceive the great difficulties that existed in regard to 
currency—the public treasury being a recipient of agricultural productions 
for taxes, and the General Court compelled to arbitrarily prescribe the 
same, with every other species of property, for the liquidation of debts.” 
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But though these considerations weighed much with the General 
Court, it was not till the year 1652 that any measures were taken 
for a metallic currency, and these, at first, were by no means ade- 
quate to the exigencies of the case. It was permitted to any 
person who pleased to bring plate and Spanish coin to be melted, 
and coined into pieces of twelve, six, and three-pence value respec- 
tively; and it was enacted that such coins should have on one 
side the XII., VI., III., indicating the value, and on the other 
the letters N. E., to signify New England. Of these a very small 
issue was struck, and it appears to have been confined to the shil- 
lings and sixpences, no specimen of the three-pence having ever 
been discovered. These coins are now extremely rare, the sixpence 
especially so, few cabinets, either in England or America, boasting 
the possession of one. The type was not accepted without objec- 
tion; the irregularity of the coins in point of figure, and the 
poverty of the device, were certainly not calculated to do credit to 
colonial art. A pattern had been presented representing on the 
obverse a pine tree, and on the reverse the date and value, while 
the legend running round both sides was, “ MAssaTHUSETS IN 
New Enetanp. Ano. 1652.” These, though at first rejected, 
were afterwards thought so superior that the type was adopted, 
and a comparatively large issue took place,* 

It consisted of shillings, sixpences, and three-pences ; ten years 
later the two-pence was added, and some say the penny also; but 
this is generally disbelieved, no penny having as yet come to light. 
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* « This shilling, impressed with the group illustrating the ‘ good Sama- 
ritan,’ which is in the Pembroke collection in England, and engraved in 
volume xiv. p. 4, of the Pembroke Museum, is noticed by both Snelling and 
Ruding, who threw some doubts upon its authenticity, as ever having been 
issued by any legal authority, in its present form, as a coin or currency. 

“ From all the information we have been able to collect relative to it, we 
have concluded that it was a pine-tree shilling, the tree removed by scraping 
it down toa plain surface, and the ‘ group’ then engraved in the circle 
formerly surrounding the tree. It is not uncommon to find coins thus 
mutilated or changed, and hence bearing some curious device or legend. 
The reverse noticed above, taken from a drawing, is, as connected with this 
piece, inexplicable to us.” 
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These coins are of two kinds, distinguished respectively as the 
pine-tree and the oak-tree coinage, from the tree depicted; the 
latter is said to have done the colonists some service, for when 
Charles II. expressed much anger against them for that they had 
usurped his privilege of coining money, and inquired the meaning 
of the device, Governor Temple told his Majesty that the oak was 
intended to represent the sacred tree by means of which his most 
precious life had been preserved for the benefit of his adoring 
subjects. This reply restored the King to a temporary good 
humour, and he laughingly exclaimed that the coiners were 
“honest dogs.”” Another anecdote connected with this mintage 
is interesting. The General Court came to the conclusion that 
they had made a bad bargain with their mint master, Mr. Hull, 
and offered him a considerable sum for his contract, which, how- 
ever, he refused. He accumulated a large fortune, ‘aid gave his 
daughter, on her marriage, thirty thousand New E ngland shillings. 

Samuel Sewell, the h: appy bridegroom on this occasion, is said to 
have been the son of a poor woman, to whom he was so dutiful 
and kind, “that the Rev. Mr. Wilson, his minister, prophesied 
concerning him, that God would bless him, and that though then 
poor he should ultimately acquire a large estate,” which prediction 
was held to be accomplishe d by the marriage just noticed. Dr. 
Dickeson remarks, that this was a natural incident of those pecu- 
liar times, when the mass of mankind in New England believed 
that God directed the minutest details of eve rything sublunary in 
connection with human merit. The address of Governor Tem iple 
warded off, for a while, the displeasure of the Home Government 
at the audacity of the colonists in establishing a mint, but the 


subject was not forgotten, and before long we hear that— 


“The colonial government was called to account by the royal commis- 
sioners who had come hither respecting the mint. The commissioners 
declared the coining of money to be a royal prerogative, for the commission 
of which, the act of indemnity was the only salvo, They were so dictatorial, 
that the Government refused any further conference with them, and made 
an appeal to the Crown—the usual resort of a subject people to ward off 
immediate action. 

“As a step towards softening the asperity of the king, who could ill 
digest the act of establishing a mint by the colonists, two very large masts 
were sent to London for his Majesty’s navy ; and, very soon thereafter, a 
ship-load of smaller sized spars followed, 

“ The mint master was ordered by the Government to stamp N. E. on all 
foreign coins, as evidence of the proper weight and value. 

« Notwiths tanding the continued opposition of the royal authority to the 
mint, it was ordered that the masters of the mint, John Hull and Robert 

Saunderson, continue to mint what silver bullion shall come in for seven 
years, and that they shall receive 12d. of every twenty shillings, and 3d. for 
waste in every three ounces of sterling silver,—l5d. in every twenty 
shillings coined ; and the mint masters shall pay into the colonial tre: .suTY, 
during the said term of seven years, £20, 

“A committee of the Legislature, in an interview with Captain Hull, of 
the mint, and others, relative to increasing the coinage at the mint, and to 
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prevent the export of specie, decide that there is no other remedy but the 
raising the values of coin, or making the mint free. 

“Still perceiving the finger of royal displeasure pointed at them, on 
account of their mint, the General Court sent another peace-offering to his 
Majesty, in the form of ten barrels of cranberries, two hogsheads of special 
good samp, and three thousand codfish. This ought to have softened the 
heart of his Majesty ; but subsequent events prove it to have been as 
obdurate as ever. He had, however, a people to deal with as full of expe- 
dients as he was of prerogative, and who, having ultimately acquired 
strength enough fur resistance to prerogative, used it manfully and success- 
fully.” 


These coins continued to be struck from A.p. 1652 to a.p. 1686, 
although they bear only two dates, 1652 and 1662, and the latter 


is confined to the two-pence. We have been led, naturally, to 
speak first of the Massachusetts coinage, because it arose from the 
impossibility of supplying the requirements of commerce with so 
purely a factitious currency as that of wampum; but the first in 
point of time appears to have been the singular piece struck as 
for the Bermuda Islands, about the year 1612. Dr. Dickeson 
thus describes the history of the coin :— 


“ Though the Bermuda Islands are not a part of our own country—the 
coins of which I am particularly describing—yet intimately related, as they 
were, in their early history to the ‘Old Dominion,’ I have deemed it of 
sufficient interest to present it, chronologically, as the first home of 
American coins. 

“These islands are a small cluster in the Atlantic ocean, lying in latitude 
32° 35' north, and longitude 63° 28’ west, in the form’of a shepherd’s crook, 
and so formidably surrounded by rocks as to be almost inaccessible. They 
were discovered by Juan Bermudez, a Spaniard, but were not inhabited till 
the year 1609, when Sir George Somers was cast away upon them ; since 
which time they have been included in the possessions of Great Britain, 

“Tn 1612 efforts were successfully made to colonize them by the Virginia 
Company, headed for the purpose by Mr. John More. He was succeeded in 
authority by Captain Daniel Tucker, under whom the endeavour was made 
to establish a currency, as we are informed by Captain John Smith, of 
established Virginian reputation, in the following words: ‘besides meat, 
and drink, and clothes, they had for a time a certain kind of brass money, 
with a hogge on one side, in memory of the abundance of hogges which 
were found at their first landing.’ 

“ Though this coin has never been submitted to our eyesight, nor is it to 
be found in any collection or cabinet of coins in the United States, we have 
given a fac-simile upon the authority and from the works of Snelling and 
Ruding—taken by them from the cabinet collection of the celebrated 
numismatologist, Mr. Hollis, of England, who, in his memoirs, calls it ‘a 
coin of the Summer Islands,’ 

Device.—A wild boar, with the Roman numerals XII. over it. 

Legend.—Somer Istanns. M. M., a mullet of five points. 


Reverse-—A ship under sail, firing a gun. 


This piece was merely a token, for in spite of its material—a 
coarse kind of gun-metal—it bears the value XII., that is twelve 
pence.* 

* This specimen, in the collection of the Rev. Joseph Martin, of Ketley, 


the only one known, and which had been in the possession of Mr. Hollis, 
was purchased for an American collector, for the sum of £29. 
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The next coinage of interest is that famous one of Cecil Lord 
Baltimore, which occasioned so much displeasure in Maryland, 
and which is now so eagerly sought for by collectors in both 
countries. Dr, Dickeson very ably epitomizes the history of Mary- 
land as follows :— 

“ Among those who became interested in the London or Virginia Com- 
pany, under its second charter in 1609, was Sir George Calvert, afterwards 
the founder of Maryland. He was early engaged in the schemes of coloniz- 
ation of those times, and, upon the dissolution of the Virginia Company, 
of which he had been a member, he was named by the king—James I.— 
one of the Royal Commissioners to whom the government of that colony 
was entrusted.* 

“}litherto, he had been a Protestant,t but in 1624 he renounced the 
Church of England, in which he had been bred, and embraced the faith of 
the Roman Catholic Church. His conscientious scruples determined him to 
hold no longer the office of Secretary of State, which would place him in 
an unpleasant attitude to those whose faith he had adopted, and he tendered 
his resignation to the king, informing him at the same time, that he had 
become a Roman Catholic, and that he felt, in consequence of the dis- 
cordance between the Established Church and the faith he had adopted, 

. ‘ > . n \: ‘ 
unwilling longer to discharge the duties of the office.t The king, pleased 
with his candor, accepted his resignation, but continued him as a member of 
his Privy Council for life, and soon after created him Lord Baltimore. 

“Sectarian animosity at this time ran high, and as Sir George Calvert 
deprecated this state of things, and had no taste for being an active par- 
ticipant in it, he determined to leave England, and found a new State 
exempt from this feeling, and where every man could worship God according 
to his own conscience, and in perfect peace and security.) 

“ Accordingly, he embarked for Virginia, with the intention of settling 
within the limits of that colony, or more probably to explore the unin- 
habited country upon its borders, with a view to secure a grant of it from 
the king. Upon his arrival within the jurisdiction of the colony, the autho- 
rities tendered to him the oath of allegiance and supremacy, to which, with 
his religious views, he could not subscribe, Lord Baltimore framed an oath 
of allegiance, which he and his followers were willing to accept, but it was 
rejected. He set sail, and commenced the exploration of the Chesapeake. 
Ile was pleased with the beautiful and well-wooded country, which sur- 
rounded the noble inlets and indentations of the great bay, and determined 
there to found his State, being assured that he had found a territory 

° ¥ - tory. . we f , ” 
possessing all the elements of future prosperity. 
: : ; ‘ 4 iia ei 

It is a very curious and instruetive page in history which exhi- 
bits the pilgrim fathers fleecing from their own country in search 
of religious liberty, and colonizing New England, while, at a 
period still earlier, a colony of Roman Catholics had sought the 
shores of the great Western Continent for the same reason, and 

4 . . 
in the hope of establishing a government where religious persecu- 
; ‘ ) : Pas ‘pany 
tion should be a thing unknown. Lord Baltimore failed to secure 
all he required from want of legislative power, and James I. 
having died during his visit to America,— 

“Te returned to England to obtain a grant from Charles I., who had 
succeeded his father upon the throne. Remembering Lord Baltimore’s 
relations to his father, aud perhaps aided by the intercessions of Henrietta 





* Bozan. t Burnet, Fuller, we. 
t Fuller. § McMahon. 
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Maria, his Roman Catholic queen, Charles directed the patent to be issued. 
It was prepared by Lord Baltimore himself, but before it was finally exe- 
cuted, he died, and the patent was. delivered to his son Cecelius, who sue- 


ceeded to his designs as well as his titles and estates. ‘The charter was 
issued on the 20th of June, 1632, and the new province was named in honor 
of the queen, Terra~-Marie—Maryland. The charter was a solemn grant 
from the king to Lord Baltimore, his heirs, and assigns, with extensive 
jurisdiction and powers of government over it. The king reserved to him- 


self one-fifth of the gold and silver which might be found in the province, 
and the yearly tribute of two Indian arrows, 


“With a noble territory, the rights and prosperity of his future State 
seconded by a liberal charter, Lord Baltimore prepared to establish his 
first permanent settlement in Maryland. He fitted out two vessels, which 
he named the Ars and the Dove, and collected a body of two hundred 
emigrants, nearly all of them of his own faith, and geutlemen of fortune 
and respectability, who, like himself and his father, wished to rear up their 
altars with freedom in the wilderness.* The colonists were commanded by 
Lord Calvert, whom the Lord Proprietary, his brother, had appointed Go- 
vernor of Maryland—the Lord Proprietary intending to remain in England 


for a time, to superintend in person the interests of the settlement, and to 
send out additional emigrants.” 


Among the objects which he had for his return to England was, 


to com a suffice nt amount of currency for his new dominion, and 


of this there exist shillings, sixpences, and groats in silver—all 


rare, especially the last-named—and a single specimen of a copper 
coinage. All these have a good portrait of Lord Baltimore, with 
his name and title as Lord of Maryland — Dominus TERR& 


Manx for a legend; on the reverse ‘his arms, surmounted by a 


crown, and the motto, CRESCITE EY MULTIPLICAMINI; the mint 
mark on both sides being a cross. The copper picee,t intended 
to pass for a penny, bears the same obverse as the silver, but the 
reverse presents two flags issuing from a ducal coronet, with the 
legend, DENARIUM TERR MARI&, not DENARIUS, as it ought to be. 

This coinage was received in Maryland, and an attempt was 
made to put it in circulation in the year 1659. Ten days after 
the proclamation, Governor Fendall endeavoured to revolutionize 
the province, and to make it an independent State; but though a 
great part of the Council joined him, he was not successful, and 
found it necessary to offer his allegiance to Charles IL., who had, 
in the interim, seated himself on the throne of bis ancestors. 
This involved the necessity of acquiescing in Lord Baltimore’s 


proprietorship, and, consequently, of receiving his coinage, which, 


accordingly, seems to have commenced its currency at the close of 
the year 1660. 


The next colonial coin of any interest is a very curious one, 
in an economical point of view. It recognizes a Spanish cur- 


rency as generally prevalent in the American “ plantations,” and 
offers the means of small ch: ange in the terms of the Spanish 





* Burnap, Bowman, and McMahon. 

+ This piece was in the collection of the Rev. Joseph Martin, and was 
bought at the sale of his coins, this summer, at Messrs, Sotheby and Wil- 
kinson’s, for an American collector; it fetched the large sum of £75, 
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mint. It is a piece of pewter, rather smaller than an English 
halfpenny ; on the obverse it has a figure of James II. on horse- 


back, with his name and titles; and on the reverse, four shields, 
connected by chains; the shields are disposed in the form 
of a cross, and bear respectively the arms of England, France, 
Ireland, and Scotland ; the reverse legend is vaL. 24. PART. REAL. 
HIspaAN. The acceptance of a foreign currency, the submission to 
Spain implied, the unhappy omen of binding the shields of the 
various kmgdoms by chains, all point out this coi as a curiosity. 
The die has lately come into the possession of some English 
dealers, who have struck many specimens, but those issued at the 
time are rare. 

After this oecur the Carolina and New England halfpence, 
hearing date 1694. They are copied from the London halfpenny, 
and are, probably, by the same artist. They have on the obverse 
an clephant, and on the reverse an inscription in five or six lines, 
Gop Preserve Carouina (or New ENGLAND), with the addition, 
on the Carolina coin, AND THE Lorps Proprietors. These are 
hoth very rare, and command high prices, They were private 
speculations, and do not appear to have had mueh circulation. 

We next come to the period of George I., so unhappy in his 
coinage both for Ireland and the colonies. Wood obtained a 
patent for striking a brass or bronze coinage for America, and 
most beautiful, as works of art, the coins are, but they were ex- 
tremely unpopular, and the attempt to impose them on the 
colonists was attended by results as mischievous as those which 
followed a similar step in Ireland. Dean Swift published his 
Drapier’s Letters against the one, the others seem never to have 
been sent out to America at all. Yet there appears to have been 
no ground for complaint; the coins were of fine metal, though 
not copper; they present an admirable portrait of the King; and 
on the reverse, a rose crowned with the legend, Rosa Americana 
in a label, and under the rose the words, also in a label, urtie. 
putcr. Of this mintage there are pennies, halfpennies, and far- 
things ; some varieties omit the crown, and one, extremely rare, 
has neither crown nor label. George II. struck a penny, of which 
three specimens only are known; a fourth, purchased for an 
American collector (C. J. Bushnell, Esq., of New York), was lost 
in the Arctic. This coin differs from that of George I. in that it 
gives, on the reverse, not merely a rose, but a rose-tree crowned. 
A coinage was contemplated for North Carolina during the reign 
of George II., which was to have had the portrait of the king, 


with his titles, on the obverse, and on the reverse, the arms of 


Carolina, with the words, Serr. Caroxiina, and the date of the 
year. The project was never carried into execution, and Dr. 
Dickeson thinks that the apathy displayed by the mother country 
on the subject of the American Colonial Coinage, tended, by 
throwing the colonists on their own resources, to foster the spirit 
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of independence which burst out at a later period. We pass over 
the French coinage of Louisiana * as less interesting to ourselves 
than that which emanated cither from the British Government or 
the British colonists; but Dr. Dickeson very rightly includes a 
notice of it in his work, as he does also, with less reason, of the 
Danish coins struck for the West India islands subject to the 
crown of Denmark. Probably there may be a hidden meaning in 
this. He tells us that these coins are much valued by American 
collectors. May we not surmise that they reason somewhat after 
this manner: All these islands will, one day, acknowledge the 
supremacy of the stripes and stars; then their previous currency 
will enter as fully into the numismatics of America as do now the 
colonial pieces of Massachusetts and Virginia. It is but there- 
fore an act of anticipation to place the coins themselves in Ame- 
rican cabinets, and descriptions of them in American books. 

Of George III. America does not possess many numismatic recol- 
lections ; there is the Virginia halfpenny of 1773, and the silver 
proof of the following year: both, especially the latter, now rare 
and costly. It exhibits a fair portrait of the king, with the royal 
arms on the reverse, and the date, anomalous from the circum- 
stance that the proof bears a later one than the current coin. 
This piece may be said to close the series of, strictly speaking, 
colonial American coins. The Proclamation of Independence, 
consecrated the 4th of July, in the year 1776, as the birthday of 
a new and great nation, and we shall have from this date to regard 
the numismatics of the United States apart from that of the 
British colonial empire. 

But before we turn to this independent coinage we must cast a 


* It is very curious to observe that the French issued a kind of paper 
currency for their colonies in America in 1735. Iaving been for a long 
time previous to that date deprived of a circulating medium, Dr. Dickeson 
observes :— 

“This state of affairs continued a number of years, when, by an edict of 
Louis XV., which bears date the 19th day of September, 1735, the depre- 
ciated paper money issued by the ‘ India Company,’ and then in circulation, 
was called in, and an emission of ‘card money’—dillet des cartes—to the 
amount of two hundred thousand livres, was substituted for it. 

“his ‘card money’ was ordered to be received at the king’s warehouse 
for ammunition or anything else sold there ; or in exchange for drafts on 
the Treasury of the Marine in France; and it was also a lawful tender. 
Cards were issued, representing the denominational sums of twenty, fifteen, 
and five livres ; fifty, twenty-five, twelve and a half, and six and a quarter 
sous, thus assimilating and accommodating the currency to that of the 
British colonies, viz.: four, three, and two dollars, and one dollar; halves, 
quarters, and eighths of a dollar. 

“ Any denomination of card money of fifty sous and upwards required the 
signatures of the Governor and Ordonateur of the province—the others, 
merely the paraphe or flourish of those officials. 

“ Nine years dened, and the royal promises to pay became as worthless 
as their more modest predecessors. The depreciation was so great, that 
three hundred livres of paper would command but one-third of that 
amount in coin.” 
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Colonel Revere’s Coins. 


glance at the condition of America during the great struggle and 
for a short time before. Here, in England, we had a very poor 
and insufficient currency, the silver and gold of all reigns, from 
Charles II. downwards. Much of it was worn absolutely flat, and 
it is believed that the intrinsic value of the smaller silver coins 
was not more than half that for which it passed. Foreign coins 
were current to a considerable extent, especially the Spanish dollar 
and the Portuguese moidor and their parts, and Parliament was 
perpetually importuned to do something in order to relieve trade 
from its embarrassment. Little, however, was really done, and 
though a few persons struck tokens, they were not “sufficient to 
affect materially the condition of the markets. The need that 
was felt in England was felt still more in America; the colonies 
had been neglected, no currency had been supplied to them from 
home, and they were prohibite d from supplying themselves. All 
the possessions of the British Crown were compelled to carry on 
their commercial operations with foreign or spurious coin, and these 
latter oceupy a very important and interesting portion of Dr. 
Dickeson’s book. At the earlier period of the war we have some 
singular specimens of colonial learning: Latin mottoes, not always 
very classical in their construction, abound, and Indian figures 
appear as devices. One such bears the date 1773; it exhibits a 
head probably intended for Washington, but palpably copied from 
a halfpenny of George III., the laurel wreath being omitted ; 
the legend, INpDEreNpENs Sratus. Another, struck in Massa- 
chusetts, presents the old pine-tree of the country, with some 
animal, apparently a goat, at its foot, the legend, MassacHusets 
States, on the reverse LIBERTY AND virTUE, 1776; an Indian 
figure, seated on a globe, holding a sprig of the tobacco-plant in 
one hand and in the other a spear. The design is imitated from 
the British halfpenny, but Dr. Dickeson is clearly mistaken in 
calling the figure a female. Another very rare specimen presents 
the pine-tree with the words AMERICAN LIBERTY, and on the re- 
verse a harp without legend. This and some few others are attri- 
buted to Colonel Revere. 

About this time, too, the eagle appears for the first time on the 
coins of America. It is imposs tble to say exactly when the coin was 
struck, whether during or after the war, but it 1s a copper piece the 
size of a farthing ; obver se, a shield, with what appears to be a fan- 
ciful bearing, surrounded | by thirteen stars; reverse, an eagle, with 
extended wings, sitting on an ill-executed thunderbolt, mistaken by 
Dr. Dickeson for a crown, and surrounded, like the shield on the 
obverse, by thirteen stars. This coin is also attributed to Colonel 
Revere, and most probably was struck in 1776. About the same 
time, too, appear for the first time, on a piece of mone y> the stripes. 
They form the reverse of a coin which bears no legend, and for 
obverse has the letters U.S. A. interlaced. The coims which ap- 
pear from this time till the year 1783, when American Indepen- 
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dence was recognized by the Government of George III., may be 
expected to be of a very mixed character. Here and there we find 
one offering royalistic tendencies, but generally, as might be ex- 
pected, the feeling manifested runs all the other way. We shall 
just notice one of what may be called the Royalist coins: it is 
a tolerably accurate copy of the halfpenny of 1775, of good work- 
mansbip, and only to be distinguished from the English coin by 
the date 1787. Another is more remarkable, and has given rise 
to a good deal of discussion,—it bears the date 1783; but it pre- 
sents a fair portrait of the king, with the singular motto, Gzoreius 
Trrumpruo; the reverse exhibits the old figure of Britannia, the 
lower portion covered by a kind of gridiron having thirteen bars, 
and the equivocal legend, voce Popo .i (sic). That the portrait of 
the king 1s not a caricature, that the reverse legend may mean 
either loyalty or independence, that the stripes look more like a 
gridiron than anything elst, seem to show that the piece was 
designed by one who bore no enmity to monarchical government. 
Dr. Dickeson, however, seems to think that to admit this would 
be a disgrace to the American people, and we must, therefore, let 
him get them out of the difficulty in the best way he can. He 
says :— 


“Of this copper, known as the ‘Tory penny,’ we have found only one 
type and three varieties. 

“Tt has a history. From the head of the bust, being an effigy of George 
III., and the legend Gxorctvs TriumpHo, much hostility was manifested 
toward it at the time of its appearance ; the lingering evidences of which 
still prevail among those who possess or see it, the legend being supposed to 
refer to the triumph of George, the king, instead of George, the patriot. 

“There being, at the time of its issue, no victory for his British majesty, 
but, on the contrary, the greatest triumph that has ever been achieved by 
man for his race, the acknowledgment of our national independence, 
no basis exists for prejudice against this harmless copper, not purely 
constructive. 

“Gotten up in England, it is said to have made its first appearance in 
this country in Georgia, though we have found no evidence to show that it 
was designed for exclusive circulation in that State; which, we are in- 
formed, unfortunately contained an undue proportion of the partizans of 
the British monarchy and its king—a circumstance calculated to excite 
and strengthen the impression that it was designed at least to reflect upon 
the triumph of the Revolutionary cause. 

“We are informed, the feeling ran so high in Virginia and elsewhere 
against it, that many of them were mutilated and destroyed. We must, 
however, relieve the Tories of Georgia, of that day, of any connection or 
complicity with either its origin or circulation. 

“Jt is related of this unhappy class, that, about this time, it emigrated 
in a body to the Island of Jamaica, since which, those composing it have 
incurred by their sins—moral and physical—a condition of degeneracy 
which must ultimately result in their total extinction. A portion, perhaps 
the entire remnant of them, finally found a home at Key West, where they 
are known by the name of ‘conchs’—mere wreckers and fishermen, picking 
up a precarious living, and who, by isolation and close intermarriage, are as 
distinguished for very moderate physical power and mental ability, as the 
lowest of the human species anywhere, 

“Tn regard to the effigy upon this coin, it is not the only instance in the 
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colonial currency, as this work discloses, where either carelessness, igno- 
rance, or the want of something more appropriate, has given us a fac-simile 
of the head of George III., as represented upon British coins ; but, in our 
opinion, not designed to have any intended connection with the then living 
original, the numerals being left out, and thereby rendering the head as 
applicable in intention to George Washington as George De Este or 
Guelph. 

“Further, the Goddess of Liberty with the pole, and the thirteen stripes 
—emblematic, clearly, at that date, of the States of the Union—were too 
distinctive of a fact that could not be ignored, to suppose that royalty 
or Toryism would adopt as emblems such distasteful evidences of their 
own humiliation. We trust, then, we have established the claim of the 
Groraius TriumpHo to equal favour with its associate colonial coins.” 


On this we beg to remark; first, that the goddess Liberty is 
the figure of Britannia, as accurately as could be copied from an 
English halfpenny, and that the pole or spear has no cap. Secondly, 
that the porttait is unmistakably George III., and must have been 
meant for him, as the workmanship is good. So skilful an en- 
graver as he who designed this coin would have represented George 
Washington a little better than by making him a faesimile of his 
royal rival. The way in which the token was received proves what 
the popular feeling was about it, and the name Tory halfpenny 
may still be used with strict propriety. 

The next pieces which require notice are those numerous ones 
which bear a head, very much resembling George II., and the 
legend, Auctort Connec. (by the authority of Connecticut). 


“Connecticut in 1785 granted exclusive permission to Samuel Bishop, 
Joseph Hopkins, James Hillhouse, and John Goodrich, to establish a mint, 
and coin money for the State. 

“The grantees subsequently formed a copartnership with Pierpont Ed- 
wards, Jonathan Ingersoll, Abel Buel, and Elias Shipman, for coining 
coppers. Six pennyweights was the required amount of copper in each of 
the pieces as defined by statute, which aa designated a device. 

“Tn 1786, Edwards, Shipman, and Ingersoll, sold their interest to James 
Jarvis, who took their places in the company. In the same year, the mint- 
works were leased to Mark Leavenworth for six weeks, at the expiration of 
which, Leavenworth became a purchaser and stockholder in the company. 
With frequent changes made in the division of shares up to this period, the 
company continued to coin coppers till June, 1787, when operations were 
brought to a close. 

“The date, 1785, determines the first appearance of these coins, and our 
investigations have resulted in establishing for them seven distinct types, 
consisting of twenty-eight varieties. In five of these varieties, the bust 
faces to the right, and in the other two, to the left. The head is unusually 
large, the face full and round, and the features manly—the anatomical 
lineaments being better proportioned, in fact, than the generality of effigies 
of that period; the bust, in most specimens represented in armour, and 
the workmanship decidedly better than the issues of similar coins in suc- 
ceeding years. They are very irregular, however, in size and weight, 
varying in the latter, by tests made at the United States Mint, from 94 to 
144 grains, " 

“hese coins must have been a necessity, and a great convenience to the 
people of Connecticut at that time. There may be a few, still living in the 
commonwealth of their origin, whose memories are cognizant of much that 
would be interesting in relation to them, besides the statutes that gave 
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them existence. Certain it is, that they are the representatives and memo- 
rials of an epoch in American State coinage, when subjective relations had 
been succeeded by those of entire independence, and the Goddess of Liberty, 
adopted on the reverse of the coins, could be symbolized and worshipped 
without reproach or fear.” 


Were it not for this authority, which leaves no room for doubt, 
we should have supposed the whole of the mintage to have been 
struck in England. The head resembling that of an English king, 
the general appearance of the coin, and still more the fact, that 
specimens are as common in England as in America, would lead 
to this supposition. The coins did actually form at one time a 
considerable part of our circulation. As the ease stands, it is 
clear that they must have been imported in large quantities, and 
were, no doubt, passed as coins of George Il. They form one 
among many proofs that the neglect which the Government of 
Great Britain evinced towards the colonies, in matters of currency, 
was not atoned for by any greater attention at home. In fact, it 
was said that in 1797, when the great copper coinage took place 
at the Soho Mint, not one-twentieth part of the copper coin in 
the kingdom was legitimate. 

This Avctont Connec. issue is regarded with great interest by 
American numismatologists as the first of any importance which 
proceeded from the national mint. Dr. Dickeson enters very mi- 
nutely into its details, and gives upwards of 300 varieties, differ- 
ing in pointing, mint marks, the position of letters, and. the like. 
The idea of this type seems to have been taken from Vermont, for 
we have rather earlier coins with the legend Vermon Avcrort. 
These last have the portrait of George ILI., as have some of the 
Connecticut cents. A still more remarkable coin gives the head 
and ¢itles of that monarch as an obverse, while the reverse leaves 
the goddess of Liberty with her pole, cap, and scales. On this 
piece Dr. Dickeson observes :— 


“Two years after the acknowledgment of our independence by Great 
Britain, this coin—from the date—was thrust in some way upon republican 
America. It is peculiar that there should have been such persistence in 
doing what, at that time, could not have been agreeable to the mass of the 
people; and, then, in the designs—assuming a connection between George 
III. and the Goddess of Liberty—is an act difficult to be either comprehended 
or accommodated. 

“There may have been, as undoubtedly there were, partizans of the 
British monarchy then living—in fact, we have heard of such specimens 
of mankind—with whom it was a difficult task to appreciate the blessings 
of self-government ; but the feelings or designs of such would hardly have 
exhibited themselves by the effigy of George III. on the obverse of a coin, 
and the Goddess of Liberty, with the liberty pole, cap, and scales of justice, 
on the reverse. Certain it is, that, at that day, there was much less con- 
nection between the British monarchy and liberty than now, when such 
emblems as the latter would not be tolerated. ence, we are at a loss to 
comprehend the origin or motive for the coinage or issue of this piece. 
There, in the plate, however, is the fac-simile, speaking for itself, awakening 
associations and inviting speculations of the past.” 
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Now we think we can help the doctor out of this difficulty. 
He seems to indicate the true state of the case by the expressions 
which we have emphasized, for the italics are our own. We have 
seen that there was a great deficiency of copper coin in England, 
and that the American cent passed freely here, doing duty as a 
halfpenny. We have also noticed that the types and legends of 
many so- -called American coins point to a British origin. A great 
amount of spurious copper was every year mixing itself with our 
home currency, and we shall by and bye see that the Aucrorr 
Connec. money was far from supplying the wants of the American 
States. What more probable, under such circumstances, than that 
our money-makers should extend their operations across the Atlantie, 
and establish themselves as mint-masters for both countries. The 

variety in the appearance of the Aucrort Connec. cents, the head 

of George II. on some and of George III. on others, the absence of 
any republican feeling, the significant circumstance that all the 
suspected types, save the Groratus TrruMPHo, are as common, or 
even more so, here than in America, the low price of copper in 
this country and its dearness in the United States, and the greater 
facilities of manufacture in Birmingham and London, all tend to 
show that the origin of these que ‘stionable coins is to be traced to 
English and not American inge nuity. 

We may just observe that tokens properly so called, both in 
silver and copper, had already appeared, and notice the shilling, 
sixpence,* and three »pence struck by I. Chalmers, of Annapolis, in 
1788. The Government of the States early entertained the in- 
tention of making the coinage symbolical. They wished that 
every cent should have its lesson, and that a love of freedom 
should be fostered even by means of the instruments of trade. 
National pride dictated the first devices which appear on the 
money of the States, and though we cannot agree with Dr. Dicke- 
son that they were eminently successful, yet we applaud as well as 
sympathize with the notion. 

He observes, speaking of a piece thus described :— 

“ CoNTINENTAL CURRENCY. 
“1776, Device-—The rising sun reflecting its rays upon a dial, with the 

word rvato at the left side. 

Legend —Mixv Your Bustness. 

Exergue-—ConTINENTAL CURRENCY, 1776, with a circle or ring 

around the edge 

Reverse-—Thirteen small circles, connected like the links of a 
chain, in each of which is inscribed the name of one 
of the thirteen original States of the Union. 

Legend—American Conaress—in a ring—central to the thir- 


teen—and in the centre of the same— We ARE ONE. 
“There were two distinct types of this ‘continental currency,’ and five 


* The reverse of the sixpence is copied from the Anglo-Saxon coins of 
Hiarold I. 
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varieties. In one variety the letter R is added in the inner circle ; on the 
reverse, AMER™ CoNnGREss instead of AMERICAN CoNGRESS. 

“By whomever designed, this coin or medal unburdened the patriotic 
genius of some one, and it was eminently worthy of the glorious period 


whose date it bears. It was in itself a treatise, in the then condition of 


our country, in behalf of liberty; and contrasted now with the more 
artistic, but much less vigorous, designs upon the present coinage of our 
national mint, is worthy of imitation. 

“ Our forefathers neglected no opportunity which offered for stimulating 
the patriotism of the people; for their coins and paper money bore emb lems 
and mottoes calculated to inspire love of country and love of liberty in the 
every-day relations of both business and pleasure, of*which money was, as 
now, the medium, 

“With all our admiration for this coin or medal, we have not been able 
to determine that it was designed for, or that it became to any great extent, 
a currency. As it made its appearance only in white metal, the idea is 
strengthened thereby that it was in reality a medal, struck off to com- 
memorate the bold, fearless, and patriotic acts of the Congress that declared 
our country a free and independent nation.” 


We fear there is little artistic merit in this admired medal, nor 


in the cents of the period do we see much genius or taste. 

The goddess of Liberty is but a stale dovies, and rather more 
heathenish than we should have thought acceptable to the pur itan 
settlers of New England. The legend IMMUNE COLUMBIA is not 
particularly classical. AMERICA INIMICA TYRANNIS sounds better ; 


but when such a motto surrounds the figure of a red Indian in 


his native dress and with his country’s arms, we are induced to ask 
whether AMERICA AMICA TYRANNIS would not have more truly ex- 
pressed the Indian sentiment. The Nova ConstEeLuario coinage 
is more happy. Here we have an eye, surrounded by a circle of 
rays, round which are placed the thirteen stars ; but on the reverse 


of this well-executed series we have nothing better than a wreath 


and the value of the coin, On the accession of Vermont as a 
separate State the event was celebrated by a cent bearing fourteen 
stars and the legend QUARTA-DECIMA STELLA. 

The cents of New Jersey exhibit the shield with a chief, on 
which the stripes are arranged in fess, while on the shield itself 
they are placed in pale. The legend "of these cents is peculiar, 


from the affectation of calling New Jersey Nova Carsarna, 


American collectors set great store by what they call “ Washing- 
ton coppers.”” Under this title they include not only cents and 
medalets bearing the portrait of Washington, but those halfpenny 
tokens struck in England on which the likeness of the great Pre- 
sident is to be found. These are rather numerous, and exhibit a 


great variety of reverses; but they are much valued as indications 


of the respect in which the name of Washington was held in the 


mother country. Several of them are figured in Dr. Dickeson’s 
work ; and other pieces, which were in fact buttons, but which, 
on account of the head of the illustrious patriot, find places in 
American cabinets. 

We have left ourselves but little room to speak of the present 
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currency of the United States; nor does it present anything 

which requires notice: it is of fair, though not excellent, work- 

manship, and affords a few evidences of a love of experiment. 

Among other such proofs we may notice coins with hollow centres, 
& 


“~ ' 5 ‘per ¢ 7 Y 
cents of mixed metal—one-tenth silver, and the rest alloy. Some 
such were issued in 1850, but they did not receive, and certainly 
did not deserve, the public approbation. Another piece, struck as 
far back as 1837, bears the legend FeucHTwaNGER’s COMPOSITION ; 
these pieces do not wear well, nor does the three-cent piece of 
1851, composed of one part silver and three parts copper. The ex- 
perience of Ruropean States shows that this mixed metal soon 
becomes foul and greasy ; it is very easy to counterfeit—any white 
metal will do as well as silver—and as to beauty, it has none 
whatever. The notion of coinimg money in the shape of flat 
rings has not been yet renounced in the American mint ; we have 
gold dollars of this pattern in 1852, They are said to be less 
liable to be lost on account of the larger space they occupy ; and 
there may be some reason in this, but they are far from beautiful, 
and they afford no scope for the genius of the artist. 

Any notice of American coinage would be incomplete were we to 
omit the huge pieces of gold struck from the produce of California, 
and the strange currency of the Mormons. The first of these 
make no pretensions to art, they merely inform us what is the 
value of the lump of gold so stamped; the latter bears for its 
device an eye surmounted by an object, about which Dr. Dickeson 
seems as much in the dark as we must confess ourselves to be. 
He does not attempt to describe it, but merely refers us to his 
plates. Round this runs the profe.e legend, HoLiness To THE 
Lorp, 


The book from which we have derived much of the information 
here presented to our readers is a handsome quarto, and by far 
the best specimen of typography which we have yet seen from the 
United States. The plates are well executed, and the coins repre~ 
sented are given in metallic colours. Dr. Dickeson has evidently 
spared neither pains nor expense in the production of this work ; 
and while it is by no means free from faults, it is a credit to him, 
and to the press of Philadelphia. Here and there we discern evi- 
dences of carelessness which are strangely at variance with the 
general character of the work. At page 110 we are told, “ Speci- 


mens of this emission are scarce, and consequently rare”! Now 
and then we have a great abundance of words when a few would 


answer the purpose. At page 249 we find a translation of the 


Latin mottoes or legends given throughout the book, about which 
the Doctor observes, that he gives “ such translations as will ap- 
proximate nearest to a comprehension of their meaning:” this is 
not very good English; but whatever its meaning may be, it will 
scarcely warrant such a translation as the following, NON vr 
VIRTUTE VICI, virtue without vice, page 250. One medalet, with 
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an English obverse, joins a French reverse legend, REUNIT PAR 
UN RARE ASSEMBLAGE LES TALENS DU GUERRIER ET LES VERTUS 
pu saGz. This should have been translated, He united, by a 
rare combination, the talents of the warrior and the virtues of 
the sage; whereas, we have the clumsy rendering, “ He united in 
himself the rare combination of a talent for war and the virtues 
of the sage.” These are faults which are obvious, and might have 
been easily avoided ; and, stereotyped as the book is, it would be 


worth while to ancel a few plates for the purpose of removing 
them. 

On the whole, we congratulate numismatie students on the ap- 
pearance of a book like the present. We trust that its sale will 


remunerate the author, and be sufficient to induce him to fulfil 


his promise; we shall look forward with much interest to his pro- 
jected work on the “ Aboriginal Antiquities of America.” 


A GREAT MISTAKE. 
Part II, 


IN MEDIAS RES. 


A BLow on the face is an irritating thing, even when you know 
the hitter is under a delusion, and that you don’t deserve it any 


more than the babe unborn. Low ry ‘felt that his blood was 
getting up; but the sight of the graceful astonished wife and her 


scared look made him keep his temper. Mrs. Hunter spoke— 
“George! what is it? W hy are you here, both of you, without 

Minna ? Oh, George ! tell me ‘what has happened, ?? and she ran up 

to her husband. ‘He drew back from her, with a look of abhor- 


rence. Then she stood still, staring at him in simple amazement ; 


and Lowry spoke,—in a clear authoritative tone, this time. 

“Mrs. Hunter, don’t be alarmed. Nothing has happened to 
Minna, or toany one. Mr. Hunter is scarcely himself, as you see. 
He has been upset by some false reports, originated in the city— 
forgeries brought to him this evening. He knew J could clear up 
the business, and as it was important ; in fact, dear Mrs. Hunter,” 
—lowering his tone, and looking all the time at his bewildered 
enemy,—“ it was a question with him of ruin for life ;—he found 


out where I went, on leaving your house an hour or so ago, and 
followed me here.”’ 


“ But are we ruined ? Oh, George! we can bear that. There are 
things worse.” And she tried to bring a smile into her pale face ; 
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but it would not come when she looked at him. He seemed 
utterly changed ;—he tried to speak, but Mr. Lowry interposed 
hurriedly. 

“ Ruined ! very far from it, my dear madam. Confidence in 
your house will be firmer than ever after this. It is quite as well 
that I should have had this opportunity of setting Mr. Hunter 
right to-night, though it has kept me away from “Minna a little 
longer. I must go to her now. Don’ t be alarmed. Mr. Hunter 


will assure you it is a false report.” 

‘Laura! what is this about Minna? What has he to do with 
her? Why are you both here?” said Mr. Hunter. Each sentence 
was a sort of gasp, and he trembled visibly. 


a“ My dear George! you are quite ill, Indeed he i is, Mr. Lowry. 


Here ’s a sofa, you must lie down, and then I will answer all your 
questions.” The force of innocence and plain truth was felt. Mr. 
Hunter began to know that he had been wrong; but what was 
right, he had yet to learn. 


Lowry stepped forward, and helped Mrs, Hunter to put her hus- 


band on the sofa. He did not resist ; for he felt feeble and ex- 
hausted. Lowry now spoke to him, with an emphasis which the 
old man comprehended. 

“It is clear to me, Mr. Hunter, that your wife has not the 
least suspicion of the things you have heard lately and which so 


affect the credit of your house.” 

“No, thank God! Ihave heard nothing; I should have wor. 
ried myself and you too, if I had,” she said to her husband. 

“ You had better ask nothing about it now, my dear Mrs. Hun- 
ter. It’s not at all in your line. Don’t say anything about it to 
her, my dear sir. You will be sorry for it afterwards if you do. 


Women are sad mischief-makers!” and he tried to force a smile 


into the two troubled faces he looked down on. But there was 
something in Mr. Hunter’s face which made his wife’s look of 
affection deeper and sadder. The tears were rolling down from the, 
so lately, furious eyes, and the agonized breast heaved with sobs. 
“Good night, dear Mrs. Hunter,” whispered Lowry. “T’ll send 
Mrs. Green to you, Confound the idiots who have told him these 


lies! Don’t let him speak of them at all, it will only make mat- 
ters worse. When he recovers a little, begin, at once, to divert 
his mind, and tell him about Minna and me ; aad why you came 
here. —By the way, why did you come ?” 

“ Minna wrote, entreating me. She was so wretched,” she said. 
“T could not imagine what it was. She came up suddenly—I 
thought—oh ! all sorts of horrible things. Mrs. Alick Gordon told 
me one thing—and—but,” giving him her hand affectionate ly, “I 


am sure she is mistaken, 1 you are as true as steel. There! go 
off and see if your wife is safe ;—and send Mrs. Green with some 


brandy, “I’m relieved to think it is only about money, that 
PP 2 
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Mr. Hunter is so disturbed. I could not make it out. Perhaps I 
don’t quite now. Good night, my dear boy !” 

When Mrs. Green entered the room with brandy and water, Mrs. 
Hunter was sitting on a chair close by the sofa, and her husband’s 
head rested on one of her arms. 

* Don’t move, Laura,” he cried. “ Ask her to give me the 
glass. 

Mrs. Green did so ; and then retired, in silent admiration of the 
grey hair and the moirée rose-coloured gown. Age and fine 
clothes are both honourable to the unsophisticated. 

Mr. Hunter was reviving ;—and all his Scotch caution returned. 
For the world he would not have his wife suspect what he had 
heard and believed. She was still close to him, silently pressing 
her lips on his grey locks. That did him as much good, perhaps, 
as the brandy. Life was life again ;—not a hideous dream. Laura 
was as true and dear asever ! His own Laura ;—who loved him and 
no other, when she was a girl of eighteen, and he was a grave 


man of forty.—He looked back to that time, through a vista of 


happy years, unlike the dull hard years of youth. Before he knew 
her he was gloomy, disappointed, and believed that there was no 
such thing as happiness in this life, for him. When Laura 
O’ Neill, “ the wild Irish girl,” as people called her, flashed across 
his soul like sunlight, with her liveliness, innocence, and beau- 
tiful youth, he found himself a changed man, All the hard ice 
about his heart melted aw ay, and the spring, which had never be- 
fore visited it, came suddenly, and late, as it does in Lapland, 
making all things green and. glad within ten days. Ah! those 
ten days ! ! never to be forgotten by him. How pride and modesty 
took part, then, against the strong tyrant, Love. “I am forty 
years old ;—no girl of eighteen will love me!” “T am forty years 


old ;—and must not make a fool of myself!” These two pieces of 


quite mundane and unsound wisdom erected a fortification round 
his heart ;—and then Love, with his eighteen-pounder, battered it 
all down in two hours,—by moonlight. To George Hunter’s im- 
mense surprise, he found himself making very serious love to 
Laura O’Neill, while she listened as though she liked it; and told 
him, at last, that he had made her very happy, just when she had 
made up her mind to be miserable. She had felt so sure that he, 
who was so clever and wise, despised her for being frivolous and 
uninformed ; and she had known all the time that she never could 
love any one else. She hated boys, and had always said she 
would never marry any one who was a day under thirty-five. 

She might not always hate “boys” of thirty, perhaps; he ad- 
mitted that, afterwards, to himself. Girls of eighteen have some- 
times singular fancies ; which they give up as they get older. 
But, as she loved him, then, with a most reverential, girlish love— 
and hc—he never had loved any one as he loved her—so completely, 
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reverentially, protectingly, caressingly, devotedly ; as a lover, a 
husband, a father ;—since they both loved each other, he was dete “T= 
mined that no absurd scruples about disparity of years should 
stand between them and their happiness. He took the matter up 
with her friends at once. She was an orphan, but not penniless, 
He was a man of a certain position in London, a respectable mer- 
chant ; not rich, as riches are counted now, in that city, where the 
price of a principality i is only a moderate fortune. There was no 
objection to the marriage ; and he made her his wife before she 
was nineteen. And now, after twenty-one years of real human 
happiness, chequered, of course, with ‘light and shade, but never 
with a doubt of Laura’s love—now he has been suddenly made 
mad by foul words, and the fear of what might be. 

He was in years sixty-two, and Laura was now only as old as he 
was when he knew her first ;—and how much younger in spirit she 
had always been !—He was often dull, inert, cold, now,—age was 
coming on him. How should she love age, when he knew, full well, 
that youth was the great good and glory of life? He had always 
been ‘proud and sec ‘retly de lighted when he saw how much genuine 
admiration and liking” his wife excited. No man could see her, 
and not feel the attraction of her perfect womanhood, which had 
always in it the memory of the girl. The innocence and purity, 
the freshness of heart which is never withered in a woman who 
has had a happy married life. Besides that youthful spirit of 
hers, there was her beauty,—real beauty,—not that of youth faded, 
passée, and helped out with artifice ; but the beauty of her age— 
of a fair Englishwoman of forty, whose head and heart had 
been in healthy activity all her life; thinking for and loving her 
children, husband, and friends. Few girls have more true beauty 
than Mrs. Hunter had at forty. 

It was not surprising to her husband that a man like Lowry, 
who was over thirty, and knew the best things from the second- 
best, should have fallen in love with her. He was no fool for 
believing that, especially when he saw how assiduously Lowry came 
to the house and hovered about Laura; but he was a knave, a 
beast, an idiot, for believing that Laura returned or even suspected 
the love. He did not believe it after seeing them together, just 
now, though it was a most extraordinary coincidence that she and 
Lowry should both ran away from his house to this particular 
house in Guildford Street, at twelve o’clock at night too! Yes ! 
It was extraordinary. But he felt sure there was nothing wrong, 
so far as Laura was concerned. “I should like to know though 
what business brought her here. I must take care she does not 
find out what brought me. I will stick to that fellow’s sugges- 
tion about ‘ business.’—Ah! that word covers a multitude of our 
sins and silliness from women.” While Mr. Hunter thought all 
these things, he remained quiet, with his eyes closed, lying on the 
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sofa with his head on his wife’s shoulder; while she also sat 
silent, with her head half resting on his. She was thinking, 
too. 

* He is getting better, now. Quiet is the best thing, I dare say. 
He looked so pale and exhausted. Worried to death, by an- 
other city crash! He has lost money, of course, so 1 won’t 
ask about it. He will tell me another time. I hope it is not 
much. However, it will be good to have Minna and Grace well 
married. Poor dear George! He has looked worn and aged of 
late, and I took no notice of it, except to urge his being at 
home more. I was full of Minna and her husband and their baby ; 
and Grace and Mr. Gordon. I don’t think I am ever mistaken in 
a man; and I am sure those two young men will make good hus- 
bands. I like them both, and I am sure George does; only 
lately he has not seemed to like Mr. Lowry’s coming to the house 
somuch. But we knew, Grace and I, that that was because papa 
thought he was dangling after Grace. | think he has known all 
along that young Gordon was in love with her, and that she really 
liked him, and would say so at the right time. And cer- 
tainly I guessed that time would be to-night—as it was.”—The 
shoulder gave a little involuntary movement, as she remembered 
how she had run away from a party at her own house in a terrible 
fright about Minna and her sudden freak of coming to London.— 
“ And then, of all queer things, George to take that time for 
running away too! It was monstrous! What could they say to 
the people ?—She would have endless notes to write, and every one 
would think, after all, that our affairs had gone smash ! Well, they 
would find, in time, that they were wrong, and then they must be 
invited to ¢ another party.” 

“ Laura, my love, 1 am sure my heavy head is hurting your 
shoulder,” said the quiescent husband. 

‘Not in the least, dear. It is such a comfort to sit quiet so, 
and think.” 

“Perhaps we ought to be thinking about going home—our 
being away can’t very well be hidden, I fear. 1 told Grace I was 
called aw: ay by important business. I could not find you.” 

“That is precisely what J told her, dear,” said Mrs. Hunter. 
‘‘ T wrote a note, and sent it to her by Carter. Then she added, 
buat J told her what my business was.” 

“ What was it? if I may be allowed to ask.” And there was 

an upward look of the eyes, and an attempt to smile. 

She stroked his cheek soothingly—her custom often when she 
wished to deprecate his anger against any of their children. “1 
know you think it was something wrong, George.” 

“No, I don’t, now. What was it ?” 

She hesitated. ‘ Well! there was something wrong more than 
aycar ago. I must confess it.” 
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“Good God! Laura! what do you mean?” And Mr. Hunter 
started up. 

“ How very excitable you are, dear George! Don’t look at me 
in that wild way, or I cannot speak at all. In fact, L had better 
not enter on the subject while you are in this state.” 

“Laura!” He sat down beside her and tried to calm himself. 
“Tell me quickly, what was it brought you here to-night ?” 

She was getting nervous and half alarmed at his manner. It 
was so unlike his ordinary behaviour to her; she hesitated again. 
He might in such a state of mind refuse to forgive their daughter 
for her secret marriage ; and he was an obstinate man, she knew. 

“Do speak, Laura! Had Mr. Lowry anything tode with it ?— 

I am prepared to hear that it was so.” He spoke with forced 
calmness. 

“Oh! if you have guessed anything I had better tell you, at 
once, dear. Mr. Lowry and our Minuva were married this time 
twelvemonth. They have a child three months old.” 

“Thank God!” exclaimed the overwrought listener. And he 
covered his face with his hands. 

She caught the tone of deep feeling, and said quickly, in a low 
voice, “ What! did you think they were not married ?—George ! 
That is dreadful !—To think so ill of my darling Minna !—And 
how unjust to Lowry !—Such a noble, fine nature! He take any 
mean advantage of a loving, good girl ! Oh! George, he’s the last 
man on earth to injure a woman, even in thought ; 3——not excepting 
yourself.” 

He looked at her with such an inexplicable expression, that 
she forgot for the moment everything else. ‘ How very strange 
you are, to-night! I cannot understand you at all.” 

“T understand that you are my own dear true Laura,” he 
said, taking her hands and kissing her. 

“ What !—You understand ¢Aat particularly well, just when I am 
telling you of a piece of deception I have practised for six 
months ?’—and she laughed. 

« How was that ?” he aske ‘d, still holding her hands, and gazing 
at her as if he had never before seen how beautiful she was, and 
ared about nothing else. 

“ Why, it was thus. It seems Minna and Lowry fell in love, here, 
in London, two years ago. He contrived to get acquainted with 
your brother as soon as Minna went back to Westmoreland. 
Julius Hunter liked him, of course,—everybody does. Lowry 
told him the state of the case, and asked for his good word with 
you. Julius said, ‘Oh you were too busy to trouble yourself about 
Minna and her love affairs,’ and said that he himself would autho- 
rize her marriage. He had adopted her, she was as good as his 
daughter, and he should leave her all he had, only on condition 
that she married him (John Lowry) without consulting his 
London brother George Hunter, who had made her over to him. 
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Minna says that, absurd as this sounds, her uncle meant some- 
thing by it. She and Lowry consulted together about it. There 
could be no objection on our part to him, on the score of connection, 
they both knew; he felt that you might make a serious objection to 
his very backward position at the bar, and his younger brother’s 
‘havings.’ But he made sure of earning enough to make his income 
six or seven hundred a year very soon, ‘and Uncle Julius offered to 
give Minna five hundred a year from the day she married Lowry— 
which Lowry said was to be settled on herself. This Uncle Julius 
agreed to. He also settled on them the rest of his fortune, by will. 
Minna and Lowry felt sure that you and I could not object to such 
an advantageous settlement for her ; and they knew we could not 
find much fault with him, as a son-in-law, since Grace had reported 
in her letters to Minna that we wanted him for her. So they thought 
they might oblige Uncle Julius and please themselves by a seeret 
marriage, without ‘ cards and botheration,’ as Minna expressed it. 
They were willing to bear the burden of the secret, as far as we 
were concerned.” 

“But Sir Theodore and Lady Lowry, my dear Laura! They 
might disapprove.” This was said with calm philosophy, as if it 
mattered not to the speaker who approved or disapproved of any- 
thing, so contented and happy was he. The storm was gone, 
leaving sunshine in the breast, which made all things look plea- 
sant and easy. 

‘Of course they might ! That was the difficulty. Mr. Lowry 
had mortally offended Sir Theodore for refusing to accept a place, 
or an heiress, or something,—I never inquired what. This was 
three yearsago. For a whole year Mr. Lowry tried to see him to 
eat humble pie and get the quarrel arranged. Sir Theodore was 
obstinate, gouty people often are. (Don’t get gouty, George, dear !) 
He forbade poor Lady Lowry’s writing to him or seeing him ! 
Think of that! A mother being kept from seeing such a son as 
Mr. Lowry, for nearly three years !—Well! he knew his parents 
could have no objection to such ‘a capital match for him’ as our 
Minna. He said she was a capital match for any younger brother 
(he meant in the money sense) ; for herself, I think with him, she 
is a match for the man she loves.” 

“Of course you do, my dear Laura, were he an Emperor! Well!” 

“ He wrote to his father, giving full particulars of his wish to 
marry, and received no answer. He wrote again to ask his consent. 
No answer.—Then he wrote to his mother; and she wrote to him 
only these words in reply. ‘ Marry her if you love her and she 
loves you. God bless you both.’ Poor Lowry ! he said she would 
repro oach herself for even that much breach of her husband’s com- 
mand. ‘They married last November, and went to Paris with Uncle 
Julius. You know that. You semennber how well we thought 
Minna looking when Uncle Julius brought her here in February. 
I was struck then by Mr. Lowry’s constant visits at our house, 
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and his great attention to Minna and Uncle Julius, but I did not 
wonder so much at their familiarity, beeause—they ‘had been so 
much together at Paris,’ that artful puss told me. Of course, I 
knew, from their manner, that something would come of it, as [ 
told you. But you laughed at me, and said I fancied every eligible 
man was in love with one of the girls.” 

“Yes, I remember, and I can’t unsay my words.—Well, how 
soon did these young people take you into their confidence ?” 

“Last April. Minna was not well. Baby expected, Then 
the two men got a little alarmed, and Uncle Julius consented to 
part from her. She was to consult Dr. ,and stay in Lon- 
don for her confinement, if necessary.—Mrs. Green, the mistress 
of this lodging-house, was Uncle Julius’s housekeeper once, and he 
always comes to see her when he is in London. As she is a kind 
motherly person, Lowry engaged rooms here for himself and 
Minna, and her maid Patty ; ; brought them up to town and then 
sent for Dr. He said that there was nothing the matter, 
except that Mrs. Lowry wanted her mother’s care and sympathy. 
All, now, really all he prescribed for her was, that I should be 
told at once. I was. Lowry came early one morning to our 
house and told me all. At first I was angry, and hurt at their 
underhand proceedings, and yowed I would do nothing, not even 
go to see her, until 1 had told you. Then Lowry was so very 
miserable about it; and told me his plans, how he was working 
hard, in one way and another, and that uncle Julius was deter- 
mined to have him elected for Thursdale, as soon as old Smith is 
dead (which he is almost, now), and his articles in the Micro- 
cosmos are attracting the attention of the Conservatives, and are 
sure to be pleasing his father. Sir Theodore reads the Micro- 
cosmos always, he knows. 

“ But, Laura, keep to the main road of your narrative. What 
has that to do with telling me of my daughter’s marriage ?” 

“Why this. Lowry alw ays felt awkw ard with you. He had de- 
ceived you, and was ‘half ashamed. He wanted to make himself 
famous as a political writer, and to become an M. P., so as to win 
over his father. And thenhe meant to make Sir Theodore come 
to you and ask pardon for him. It was well meant, I saw, and 
seemed feasible ; so, of course, | promised to keep his secret for a 
year if necessary ;—longer I would not. I was naturally anxious 
to see my darling Minna ; and Lowry brought me off to this 
house that very morning. I saw Dr. ‘the next day, and 
I was quite satisfied when he said she had much better go back to 
the sonny soon, and be confined there,’ 

“Qh! then that was the cause of your long visit to Thursdale 
this summer ?” 

“Yes. I went down to her, as you know, when Julius wrote to 
say she was ill; and I took the nurse with me. She really required 
my presence, as I told you, after I got down there. I was afraid 
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you would have suspected something when you spent those two 
days at Thursdale in the beginning of July. Uncle Julius seemed 
to enjoy tricking you immensely. I did not like it at all, nor did 
poor Minna and Low ry.” 

“Ah! I recollect! At the time I was at Thursdale I used to 
think Lowry either wanted to marry Minna, or to be Julius’s heir 
without the marriage. I thought those the reasons why he was 
always visiting in that part of. the country, and never at Lowry 
Place.—I understand it all now.” Then, after a moment’s thought, 
he said, “It was good-natured of Lowry, just now, to give up his 
own uche me because it would help you out of your difficulty. You 
came here, as I understood you to tell him, because Minna had 
come up to town suddenly and sent for you. Of course it looks 
very odd for you to leave a large party, at home, sans phrase, to 
look after a runaway daughter. But you were quite right, my 
dear—in the main, It was best to come yourself, you could not 
tell what was wrong. Only you should have left word for me that 
you were called away, immediate ly. If you did not like to tell me 
the whole truth, I should still have known it was all right, and | 
could have managed with Grace to do the business of hostess.” 

“ But I did write a line for you both, dear! I sent it by Carter 
to Grace.” 

“1 never had it. So, of course, I was much disturbed.” 

“ But was that the reason you came here ?—To look after me ? 
Then what did Mr. Lowry mean by frightening me about your 
being ruined ?—And you—oh ! ! there must have been something 
seriously wrong to make you look as you did.” 

“Well, dearest! there is no denying it to to you. I got a 
horrible fright to-night. Some one at our house did it. Ah! I 
can hardly think of it now. I should have lost all, Laura! Our 
home must have been broken up—lI might have cut and run, and 
what would have become of you and the children? It was enough 
to make me half mad. But a few words from Lowry (I came after 
him, you know) set me right again, though I could not get over 
the effects in a moment. Don’t be in the least uneasy ; I “shall go 
into the city to-morrow with perfect ease and security. The whole 
report was a fabric: ation, thank God! As to Lowry, he m: iy have 
my consent to the marriage, and forgivene ‘ss for the deception as 
soon as he likes to ask for it.’ 

“That ’s all right then. And now, as we said a quarter of an 
hour ago, it would be best to go home as fast as we can.” 

“Yes. It must be much past one. You look tired. Sit down, 
and I will find the landlady.” 

Mr. Hunter had no difficulty in doing that; Mrs. Green ap- 
»yeared as soon as he opened the door. 

“Will it be possible to get a cab or a fly at this hour?” he 
asked. 


“Oh, yes! Sir. Mr. Green will get one from Theobald’s Road 
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directly. ‘There are always cabs there all night. Here! Green !” 
And that cypher appeared presently by the ‘side of the important 
unit, his wife. “This gentleman, Mrs. Lowry’s father, Mr. 
George Hunter, wantsa cab. There’s sure to be one in the Road.” 

“Oh yes—I’ll go directly.” And the good man took down his 
hat. 

“T am sorry to give you so much trouble. I should like to walk 
home myself, but Mrs. ‘Hunter i is here.” 

“ Don’t mention it, sir.’ And away he went. Mr. Hunter re- 
turned to his wife, and the next minute Mrs. Green brought in 
some tea. She had “ kept the things ready, knowing Mrs. Hunter 
always liked a cup of tea.’ 

Mrs. Hunter thanked her duly, and declared herself much re- 
freshed by the tea and her kind attention. Mr. Hunter began to 
walk about the room, eager to be off. He expressed a reasonable 
fear that Green would not find a cab. 

“ Bless you, sir, you’re always sure of a cab at night hereabouts. 
You see Theobald’ s Road and all round about is where most of the 
London cabs live. They’ve a sight of stabling about there, and 
there’s ’commodation for the men always—and there’s a regular 
night-stand and all. Cabs always like to drive people into this 
part.” 

Mrs. Hunter then asked for her bonnet and cloak, and put a 
few questions about her daughter, Mrs. Lowry ;—and Mrs. Green 
confided to Mrs. Hunter that she was wondering what Mr. and 
Mrs. Lowry were going to do that night. Green’s brother hadn’t 
been a-nigh her since he took Mrs. Lowry to the Temple, and he 
had promised faithful to bring her back safe, or come and tell 
them what had been done with her. 

The sound of wheels was now heard. They all then went to the 
door. 

“ Why, it’s Green, and his brother, too, with the fly that took 
Mrs. wowry. He must have met it.” 

‘They are in it!” exclaimed Mrs. Hunter, running down the 
steps. 

“Oh! mamma! mamma! What fun!” cried a sweet young 
voice, 

“ Take care, Mignon ; don’t break your neck! Do wait till the 
carriage stops,” said the young husband. When it did stop, 
Mignon jumped out, before Mr. Lowry could assist her, and ran 
ito her mother’s arms. 

“ Dear, dear mamma! I am so ashamed of giving you so much 
trouble and uneasiness! Jack has scolded me so about you! He 
says papa wae made quite ill by finding you had gone nobody 
knows where! Forgive me, darling mother !” 

By this time the pretty young w ife aud her mother were both in 
the house, and clasped in Mr. Hunter’s arms. 
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“Do you forgive us?” whispered beautiful Minna to her father, 
with an accompaniment of small kisses. 

“ Yes, my sweet child. You know I could never be angry with 
you.” 

“ But Jack—my own Jack? Oh, he is e 

“ J] know, Minna! He is one out of a million.” The happy 
father whispered in return, ‘I thank you for such a son-in-law !” 

“ Jack eS cried the delighted girl, “ come here ! I have something 
to tell you,’ ? and she ran from her father’s arms to his, and there 
repeated, in a whisper, what her father had said to her. “I told 
you that at the first word from me, papa would take it all well ! 
He is always as gentle as a lamb. Are you not, papa?” 

“Not always, my dear’ Then Mr, Hunter came up to his 
son-in-law, and said, “You and I cannot settle our matters at this 
time of night. I am very sorry for having been such a fool awhile 
since, as to believe all that wild report. Forgive me! I behaved 
very ill to you. Shake hands, now! I am proud to call you son. 
you must have some explanations from me to-morrow. Oh! 

s there is! Need enough—I thank you from my heart! you 
ae saved an explosion !—How well that child looks.” 

“T ought, papa; I have just been having supper and cham- 
pagne, and such a deal of nice talk at Jack’s chambers in the 
Temple. Mr. Gordon was there.” 

*« Mignon, it is quite time you went to bed. She is fagged out, 
Mr. Hunter. Mrs. Hunter, will you just make her go?” And 
the young couple laughed at each ‘other. 

§ “Now, my dear, we must not keep this man waiting any 
longer,” said Mr. Hunter to his wife, pointing to the hall-door. 
ne Just give your children a kiss, and come away.” Mrs. Hunter 
was embraced by both Minna and Jack, and went off, promising to 
bring Grace in the morning to hear all Minna’s adventures in 
search of her husband. 

BS * * * * * * * 

Grace Hunter was a girl of spirit and sense, or she would not 
have got through four or five hours of vexation as well as she did 
that night. When she shook bands with Mr. Lowry at the foot of 
the staircase, after their little interview in the library, part of which 
had been witnessed by Charley Gordon, she did not perceive that 
he was watching them from above, with an unpleasant expression 
of face. She stood for a moment looking after Lowry—“ and all 
those rascally servants watching her !” thought the angry Gordon. 
“ She makes no attempt to hide her liking for the fellow from any 
one but me, I suppose. Well! she shall never see mine for her 
again! so, now for it!””—and the jealous lover walked down the 
stairs to his newly-promised bride. The careful, serious expression 
passed from her face when she caught sight of hun. She blushed 
and smiled—then moved towards him. 
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“You are just the person I wanted to see. We can’t find 
mamma anywhere! Will you go back with me to the rooms and 
help me to look?” 

“ T am extremely sorry, Miss Hunter! Will you excuse me, I 
must go at once. I have just discovered a great mistake I have 
made.” And he tried to look every way but in her face. 

“ Going! Mr. Gordon! What is the matter? You are ill! 
Oh! pray don’t go away looking like that. You will——” 

« Thank you! I am quite ‘wal: But I can’t stay another 
minute. Morris, my hat. I shall have the honour of seeing Mr. 
Hunter to-morrow. That was settled before ”—and a spas came 
over the handsome features of the youth. “ Good evening,” and 
bowing hurriedly, without shaking hands, Charles Gordon fairly 
ran out at the street-door, 

Grace had no suspicion of the true state of the case. She was 
rather a practical, matter-of-fact girl; and seeing what she took to 
be marks of sharp internal pains on Mr. Gordon’s face, she set 
down all his strange abrupt manner to positive pains—stomachie 
—not mental ; and was quite angry with herself for not forcing 
him to stay and be properly attended to by mamma or papa— 
there were Dr. Bane and Dr. Antidote both up stairs. This idea, 
commonplace as it may seem, for a young lady in a ball-dress, to 
entertain concerning a lover who had just proposed to her, was in 
reality a a proof of her love. The said young lady, though she were 
a hospital visitant of the first water, would. never have been awake 
to the probability of such a fact, in the case of a young man 
who was only her partner in a waltz. Grace Hunter was in 
love ; and she was alive to every fear for her lover. The present 
fear was confirmed by a few words from Sarah Carter, when she 
went into the dining-room, to give a glance at the supper prepa- 
rations. 

“ Ts all going on well here, Sarah ?—The table begins to look 
very nice.” 

“ Yes, miss, I think you will find it all proper. Have you 
seen Mr. Gordon, miss? I’m afraid he is took ill. He came in 
here just now, looking as white and as sick as a ghost ; and asked 
me for some br andy. I gave it him, of course, and tried to make 
him go into my room, here, and lie down a bit—for I saw he was 
right down bad, but he wouldn’t. He drank the brandy off—a 
good drop, too, ‘and then he went aw ay.” 

“ T thought he was ill. He has just bid me good ev ening and 
gone.” Miss Grace must have looked sad, for Carter said 
soothingly, — 

. Cheer up, Miss! He'll be all right to- -morrow. These 
things will happen, you know; and a blue pill sets ’em straight, 
as I said to Mr. Gordon. He will be with you to- -morrow—only it 
is awkward to be having ill-digestions, and such like, when a 
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gentleman wants to be dancing all the evening with a certain 
young lady.” 

Grace smiled, Charles Gordon’s ill-digestion was a contre-temps 
that half amused her; it helped to sober her so effectually. She 
was getting quite romantic and poe ‘tical, under the influence of his 
talk two hours before. ‘“ Well! Serah, it is awkward as you say, 
but it would not be this world if things did not happen contrary, 
you often tell me. I must go. Have you seen mamma, Sarah ?” 

“ Law! Miss Grace! It was Mr. Lowry and Mr. Gordon put 
it out of my head,” and she took a note from her pocket and gave 
it to Grace. She watched her curiously, all the while she was 
reading these few lines :— 


“ My dear Child,— 

“ Don’t be alarmed at my running away at this very unseasonable time. 
I shall be back in two hours, ‘Tell ) papa that something quite unexpected 
has called me from home—and that I will explain all fully. It is Minna I 
have gone to, 209, Guildford Street. Let Mr. Lowry know, and ask him to 
— all that he can to you. Papaand you will manage very well without 
me. Ask papa not to trust the servants with unlimited wine. It will not 
do. Carter wants to know what I have gone out for at this time ; better 
tell her that it is about Minna, She would forgive any one for neglect- 
ing any duty on Minna’s account. Give my love to Mr. Gordon. I shall 
have something to tell you both to-morrow, 


“ Your affectionate runaway 
“ Moruer.” 


Grace looked much perplexed on reading this note, and Carter 
hoped that mistress had heard no ill news, 

“ No, Carter, I think not. She has gone off suddenly to see 
Minna. I suppose she and Uncle Julius have come up at an 
hour’s notice as usual, and are going off in another hour to the 
Land’s End, or the Pyrenées. Uncle Julius is so inconsiderate.” 

“ T hope ‘Miss Minna is not ill, miss. It looks very much like 
illness, mistress being called away so sudden. Anyway, my dear 
Miss Grace, you must go up to the company and speak to your 
papa, private. He will be surprised!” 

Grace went up stairs, and walked through the rooms say ing civil 
things to every one, and telling those who inquired for her mother 
that “she was sudde ‘nly sent for by her sister, whose arrival in town 
they had not heard of. She made light of it; spoke of the diffi- 
culty of filling her mamma’s place, and begging every one to do 
what seemed good to him. She had to answer several inquiries 
about Lowry ‘and Gordon, and had to hear polite sneers about 
“people of importance” who write in the Microcosmos, and young 
barristers who study so hard that the least frivolity overthtows 
their system. 

Grace was very uncomfortable. She had to dance with Mr. 
Alick Gordon, whom she detested, and when she had done that, 
and was trying to find her father, she met him looking for her. 
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“ Grace,” he said, “ your mother has gone out, I find. It is un- 
lucky, but I am obliged to go out too. You must do as well as 
you can, my dear, till we come back. People seem to be amusing 
themselves very well. Ask Charles Gordon to take the lead at the 
supper-table for me.” 

“Oh, papa! What is the matter? It is something of conse- 
quence, I see.” 

“It is, my dear; therefore I expect help and prudent conduct 
from you. Attend to our guests, make excuses, and try to look as 
if you feared nothing. I ‘would not have people’s tongues busy 
about your mamma and me. I trust to you, Grace. Mr. Gordon 
will be only too glad to help you. I shall return as soon as I can. 
Don’t let any one sit up for me. I have a key. 

Grace was much affected by her father’s tone and manner. He 
looked so hard, and yet so very very sad. She went down stairs 
with him and returned when he bade her. 

There were relations and intimate friends among the company, 
which made Grace’s task of answering questions rather difficult. 
But she took little notice of the exclamations she overheard from 
others. “ How very strange !”—“ Mrs. Hunter run away ? Who 
with? hush !”—* No, he has run away !”—complete failure, and 
she has gone off to join him.” “She took her jewels, of course.” 
“Oh, no! it’s not so. She has eloped, and he is after them.” 
“ Dreadful in a woman of her age, with grown-up daughters!” “ It 
is shocking !”——“ Hush! Grace is near !” 

Supper did not appease the appetite for scandal ; and before the 
bulk of the company had gone, a very pretty amount of invention 
flourished among them. Poor Grace was weary, alarmed, and 
sleepy at about “half- -past one. She was talking to an old lady 
who was cross because she had lost ten shillings at vingt-et-un. 
They were in the card-room, and Grace was hoping the carriage 
would be announced in another minute. The old lady was ani- 
mated on the subject of “naturals” and “ doubling”—Grace 
seemed to listen, but was thinking, when a sound reached her ear 
that was reviving. She turned her head, for she knew Charles 
Gordon was coming. He approached eagerly and radiant. “ Good 
evening, Mrs. Everhard! Why, it is an age since I saw you. I 
was to have had a game of piquet with you to-night.” 

“Then what possessed you to run away as you did? Miss 
Hunter, here, said you were seriously ill ; and were obliged to go 
away. I did not believe it, of course—y ou’ve just been to look at 
that horrid ballet, and then you've smoked at an oyster shop, and 
reeled through the streets pulling off respectable people’s knockers, 
and now you’ve come back to say good night and take me to the 
carriage, instead of playing a good game.” 

* Mrs. Everhard’s carriage !” 


“There, now ! give me your arm. Good night, my dear Miss 
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Hunter. Tell your mamma and papa that I hope the next time I 
come to see them they will not run away.’ 

“Don’t go from here, Grace ! '” entreated Gordon in a low voice. 
“T have so y mach to tell you.” 

Grace bowed, shook hands with Mrs. Everhard, and sank down 
on the nearest chair, leaning her arm on the green table and 
—_ ring the counters thoughtfully. — “T wish those people would 

» glancing at a few persons still lingering in the large middle 
hierdie saw Charles Gordon and Mrs. Everhard stop to speak 
to Mrs. Alexander Gordon. For a moment the dress deceived her ; 
she thought it was her mother come back, and ran forward. A 
gentleman saw the eager movement, and came to her. * What is 
it, Miss Hunter ? you were looking for some one.’ 


«Thank you! It was very stupid, I thought it was mamma 
come back—I see it is only Mrs. Alexander Gordon ey 


“T think it is likely your mamma may not be back at all, as it 
is so late.” It was Mr, Alick Gordon, and he spoke with the 
melancholy tone prevalent among cert: un classes of pictists. 

“ What do you know about mamma’s movements, Mr. Gordon ? 
You and Mrs. Gordon have been saying things all the evening 
which lead me to suppose you know the business which has taken 
both mamma and papa away. If you know,I wish you would 
speak out and tell we.’ She spoke petulantly. She disliked the 
man, and knew that he was ill-natured. 

“Calm yourself, my dear Miss Hunter. ‘I will fetch Martha to 
you, You seem nervous,” 

“ T am not nervous, Mr. Gordon, and do not want Mrs. Gordon’s 
assistance, thank you. What I want is, to know what you believe 
is the cause of mamma and papa’s going out to-night. Will 
you tell me that ?”” 


Thus appealed to directly, Mr. Alick looked red and uneasy. 
Grace saw her advantage and followed it up. 

“You make me much more uncomfortable by this silence than 
you could by the gravest truth-telling. I am miserable in sus- 
pense, but 1 think I could bear any misfortune patiently. Tell me 
what you think has happened tothem.” She looked so very lovely 
in her earnest entreaty, that Mr. Alick Gordon (who, as Mr. Lowry 
truly said, “ always admired Grace Hunter’ ) could not now turn a 
deaf ear to her words. Be sides, he had mischief to impart, which is a 
great pleasure to many of us, and was delightful to him. A sort 
of perverted gospel-preacher was he—“ sad tidings of great sor- 
row” were sweeter than honey and the honey-comb to this bilious, 
wealthy, unpleasant sort of young man. 


“Ss cannot tell you just here. ‘Come back with me to the card- 
room.” She did so, and they both sat down, and pretended to be 
playing with the cards. Grace began to build a house. 


Mr. A. Gordon commenced speaking in a low voice. “ It is very 
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painful to have to say it to a daughter, especially to such a 
daughter as you—but—your mamma has not conducted herself 
in all things—-in a way—to satisfy ——” 

“Mr. Gordon! Have you come here to say false things to me 
of my mother ?” 

“ Not false! Alas! My dear young lady, you know nothing of 
the wickedness of the world.” 

“] know enough to be sure that much of it is caused by per- 
sons who pretend to be good. I will be honest with you, Mr. 
Gordon. I believe you to be, as yet, only a pretender to virtue. 
You could not understand such a person as my mamma, who is 
made up of virtues, and who has no thought of evil, not so much 
as I have, certainly. Say out what you think she has done.” 

Nettled by her plain speaking, Mr, Alick Gordon forgot 
his usual prudence and said out— 

“I believe—I know—that she has run away with Mr. John 
Lowry! Your poor, injured father, who would not believe in the 
intrigue till this evening, when it has reached its climax, has 
gone off after them. God grant that there may be no blood 
shed!” Grace controlled herself admirably, and said— 

“Why did you not go with him and try to prevent it?” He 
had no answer to make; and she continued, 

“Mamma may have gone away with Mr. John Lowry. I hope 
she did do so. It was so much better than her going alone.” 

“ Miss Hunter, what can you mean ?” 

“I mean that I should be glad, and so would papa, that my 
brother-in-law, Mr. John Lowry, should escort mamma to see my 
sister,” 

“ Brother-in-law ! Mr. Lowry !—Your sister, Minna 

“Yes! Astonishing thing! Is it not, Alick ?” said his brother 
Charles, taking a seat by Grace. “I’ve just been telling your 
wife; and she was as much surprised as you.—The fact is, some 
deliberate malicious lying has been going on, somewhere. It has 
done much mischief, and if it had not been for Lowry, this even- 
ing, matters would have been worse. Mr. Hunter is enraged 
against the persons who originated the calumnies. Mrs. Hunter 
knows nothing about them. He and Lowry would not have her 
mind soiled with the idea of such a thing as that imputed to 
her.” 

“ Your brother was not so particular about mine,’’ said Grace. 
“T had no one to prevent him from throwing dirt in my face.’ 

Charles Gordon coloured, and she continued. “But it is as 
well that some one of us women should know what a man has 
dared to say of mamma.—Oh! Here she comes at last! Silence 
before her! Oh, my dear, dear mother!” and Grace was folded 
in a warm embrace. 
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(To be continued.) 
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MUNICIPAL RECORDS.* 


Tue value of municipal or parish records for the social and do- 
mestic state of our own and other countries can scarcely be too 
highly valued. As contemporary and official documents they were 
compiled with care, and with the sole view of recording and verifying 
the facts which they detail, and their evidence for such facts must 
therefore be unimpeachable and conclusive. Neverthless, as the 
unconsidered trifles of history, they are too often overlooked in the 
more stately march of the first of the sister Muses: Clio deigns 
only to listen to the din of arms and the intrigues of the Cabinet : 
we may apply to her Schiller’s words for the passing irruption of 
an army through a country and the little knowledge it gains of 
the state of society, where Max Piccolomini exclaims— 


“ wir haben 
Des schénen Lebens dde Kiiste nur 
Wie ein umirrend Raiiber-Volk befahren— 
Was in den inneren Thilern késtliches 
Das Land verbirgt, oh davon, davon, ist 
Auf unsrer wilden Fahrt uns nicht’s erschieneni.” 


That the Corporation of London possess documents in their 


archives, deposited in the office of their town-clerk at the Guild- 
hall, of the greatest importance to the Metropolitan History, and 
not unfrequently also to that of the nation at large, has long been 
acknowledged. The contents of this record room were early 
appreciated and partially extracted. Stowe, Strype, Seymour, and 
in short every city historian, have had recourse to their contents, 
and in that useful series of publications by the Camden Society, 
the book “ De Antiquis Legibus,” with Mr. Stapleton as editor, in 
1846, was given from the city records as an addition to the 
Chroniques de Londres in 1844. 


* Liber Albus of John Carpenter, by H. J. Thos. Riley, of Clare Hall, 
Cambridge, and of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. Pp. exxxii. and 
742. Published by the Authority of the Lords Commissioners of Her 
Majesty’s Treasury, under the direction of the Master of the Rolls, with 
two Facsimiles and a second Title indicating the first of a Series, of 
which Liber Horn and Liber Custumarum are the continuation, 8vo. 
London (Longmans). 

Collection générale des Documens Francais, qui se trouvent en Angleterre, 
recuerllis et publiés par Jules Delpit. Tome premier, Archives de la 
Mairie de vdres ; du Duché de Lancastre, de la Bibliotheque des 
Avocats et premiere partie del Echiquier. Pp. cexlvii and 352. Paris 
(Dumoulin). 

Urkundliche Geschichte des Hansischen Starthofes in London von J. M. 
Lappenberg, Dr. in zwei Abtheilungen mit vier Tafeln in Steindruck. 4to. 
Hamburg—Erste Abtheilung, p. 176. Zweite (Urkunden), p. 218—pri- 
yately printed, 
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We should, however, somewhat demur to the statement concern- 
ing these municipally valuable documents made by the Rev. Thos. 
Hugo, in his recent speech to the Archeological Congress of the 
London and Middlesex Society at Guildhall, that “ the Corporation 
of London possesses a collection of archives with which, for anti- 
quity and completeness, no other city in the world will bear com- 
parison.” 

This opinion the reverend lecturer no doubt took, with the 
greatest portion of his paper, from Mr. Riley’s long introduction to 
the book at the head of our list, who again indorses the same 
opinion so conspicuously given by M. Delpit, author of our second 
work, and he too readily gives the opinion of the foreigner, rather 
than his own appreciation, which his readers and the Master of 
the RoHs might have expected and preferred. 

The Liber Albus was not added to the De Antiquis Legibus by 
the Camden Society, rather probably because its bulk did not suit 
the convenience of a private society, than from any want of appre- 
ciation of its value. When therefore a national undertaking was 
resolved on at the suggestion of Sir John Romilly, the present 
Master of the Rolls, to embrace all the wnpublished muniments of 
the realm, the Liber Albus would, of course, not be overlooked, and 
it was entrusted to the editorial care of Mr. H. J. Thos. Riley, 
Barrister-at-Law. We believe it has been laid down asa principle 
of these publications, to admit very few if any notes to the text. 
Editorial lucubrations and necessary illustrations of the author or 
compiler of a work are expected to be confined to the preface, and 
we have therefore in the ample tale of cxxxii pages sufficient scope 
for everything needful to exalt or explain the contents. 

As possibly, however, some of our readers may wish to form 
their own opinions on the accuracy of the edition, and to collate 
the printed pages with the original, we think it necessary to point 
out that, by a very despotic law of the city senate, they will not be 
able to do so, unless by permission of the Common Council, first 
had and obtained. As this body sits only for such general purpose 
once a month, and refers each application to its Library Committee, 
which also meets only monthly, and again refers its report to the 
general body, three months or more may elapse, as we know in one 
instanee, before the applicant can gain admission to the dingy 
submerged room, in which there is seldom sufficient light to 
enable him to decipher the old and abstruse documents. Circum- 
locution offices seem not to be confined to the higher departments 
of the State. Another circumstance may also be pointed out to 
him to be guarded against. The real Liber Albus will not be pro- 
duced to him by the officials when demanded for examination, but 
a transcript which goes there by the title of the Liber Albus, and 
although the volume, now usurping the title of the real Simon 
Pure, is said by the gentlemen of the office to be an exact copy, 
QQ2 
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yet the following observations by Mr. Riley will prove contra- 
dictory. 


“ By a transposition of names, the Liber Albus of John Carpenter is now 
known by the city officials as the Liber Niger, its original appellation being 
transferred to a transcript, or duplicate copy of the work, made under the 
supervision of Robert Smith, Comptroller, a.p, 1582. For making this copy, 
Smith was rewarded by the Court of Aldermen with a fee of thirty pounds, 
a sum fully adequate to his deserts, for his scribes were evidently unequal 
t» their task, have never elucidated a single difficulty of the original, and 
have thickly sown the pages of the transcript with errors, not of a venial nature 
merely, but affecting, in some instances, the meaning of the context.” 


The discriminative inquirer will do well, therefore, to see that 
the original is produced, and should the transcript be put into his 
hands, he may well remember the Horatian warning :— 


“Hic Niger est ; hunc tu Romane caveto!” 


We continue our extract from the preface as accounting for 
the substitution and the copy. 


“Tt is possible that this change of name, and the preparation of a dupli- 
cate, may have been owing to the inscription upon the fly-leaf of the 
original work (in the earlier part, probably, of the sixteenth century) of six 
elegiac lines, warning the authorities, in language rising almost to Ovidian 
elegance, that the ‘white book’ is white no longer, and that it will be well 
to have a transcript made of its contents before it is thumbed and greased 
into annihilation.” 


That the reader may judge of the editor’s appreciation of 
Ovidian hexamcter and pentameter verse, we subjoin the lines, 
and an attempt at a pretty close metrical version :— 


* Qui ‘ Liber Albus’ erat, nunc est contrarius albo 
Factus et unctis pollicibusque niger : 
Dum tamen est extans istum describite librum 
Ne, semel amisso, postea nullus erit : 
Quod si nullus erit, nonulla est nostraque culpa— 
Heu! pretii summi, perdita gemma, vale.” 


“ White was I once, but now contrairy quite, 
By greasy thumbs made black instead of white ; 
But whilst still extant, pray rewrite anew, 
For if once lost, my loss you much will rue ; 
Though of the blame myself may something tell— 
Still of great price, thou precious gem, Farewell !” 


To turn now to the mode in which Mr. Riley has fulfilled the 
editorial duties committed to him: if we note any shortcomings, 
it should be remembered that his work is a portion of a nativnal 
undertaking, and that the standard of execution and excellence 
must be high in the proportion to our standing as regards similar 
enterprises by other nations, and the comparisons they will 


institute. 
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We shall have to stand competition with the Monumenta 
Germania Historica, which has progressed, with a very trifling 
sublevation from the Frankfort Diet, to twelve large folios, from 
1820 to 1854, ranging, in a chronolosical series, from the earliest 
origin of the Merovingian Franks, down to the fifteenth cent ury, 
—and from the preface to the latest volume the work is far from 
finished, as it announces that the annals of the Karlovingian, 
Saxon, and Salic writers being now completed, it is intended to 
proceed with those of the Suabian race. Then we have, in nine 
volumes, folio, the Monumenta Historica Patria edita jussu Regis 
Caroli Alberti, Auguste Turinorum, M.pccc.xL. Simultaneously 
with these extensive projects, we mect with sumptuous and ex- 
tended monographs of the various dynastic families of the Con- 
tinent, as the Monumenta Zollerana for Prussia, Denckmiiler des 
Buierischen Herrscherhauses, while that France is gathering to- 
gether every scrap that tells of her ancient whereabout the second 
volume on our list is proof, and the harvest of only one of the 
numerous emissaries sent by the Government of Louis Philippe to 
collect everything foreign archives could supply. In like manner, 
Dr. Suderndorf was sent by the Hanoverian Government to collect 
all relating to it in the Record Office of the ‘Tower; and such, we 
think, would only be a proper corollary to the Master of the Rolls’ 
undertaking to send one or more competent German or French 
scholars to ransack foreign chartularies, and bring home all re- 
lating to us as Englishmen, or interesting to us as historians. Of 
what might be gained by such liberality, the third work we notice 
gives ample proof: it is a collection of documents (Urkunden) 
relative to the Guild House of the Teutonic or Hanse merchants, 
commonly known as the Steel-yard (Stahlhof), and it is from the 
pen of Dr. J. M. Lappenberg, Archivarius of the town of Ham- 
burg, to whose : activity and zeal the documents under his charge 
owe their prese rvation during -the dreadful and destructive fire of 
May, 1842, and who has written the best history of our Anglo- 
Saxon period, known to mere English readers by Thorpe’s trans- 
lation. It contains much that interests us from the Record Rooms 
of the Hanse towns at Liibeck, Rostock, Wismar, &e.; but at 
p. 102, we have from the library of the Commercial College at 
Hamburg (Commercium), in low German language, the Statute 
Book of the counting-house (of the Hanse towns) at London, a 
most curious and interesting document, written, very probably, by 
a very inefficient scribe, in London itself, and by one but im- 
perfectly acquainted with the language, as Dr. Lappenberg, in 
his note, speaks of the unerhirte Nachldssigkeit, the unheard-of 
carelessness (should he not have said ignorance?) of the writer, 
whose faults he carefully corrects throughout. 
This document alone is extremely long (in lxi paragraphs and 
102-123, 4to pages), containing the most curious and minute 


regulations for the entire community of the Stahlhof, and well 
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deserves a full translation. To show its nature we extract para- 
graph xxv, which proves at the same time that the social evil of 
the present day may not be more obtrusive than was the case four 
hundred years ago. 


“ xxv. de lose wyve up den hof bringen. 


“Ttem, int jar unses heren M.cccc.xL1x. up den xii dach van mayen wort 
sansa by dem olderman und gemenen koepman, dat gen man van 
er Hense up den stalhof bryngen en schal in syne husinge lose wyve efte 
unkuischeit dar ummentrent dryven, up de bote xx sch, to vorborende. 
Und we dat unser selscop melden kan, de schal hebben van den vorscreven 
xx sch. xl penn. Und dit was geordineret umme to vorhodende de grote 
ungunst, vorfloch und schemede de der gemenen selscop scegen up de tit van 
den nabers van der warde und velquades to vorhodende, dat durvan kamen 
mochte in tokamenden tyden.” 

“Ttem, in the year of our Lord m.ccco.x11x., on the xii day of May, it was 
ordered by the alderman and common court that no one of the Hanse shall 
bring into the Stalhof to his Lodgings loose women, or practise lewdness 
thereabouts, upon the forfeit of paying xx schillings. And he who can inform 
of that to the Society shall have of the aforesaid xx sch, xl pennies. And 
this was ordered to prevent the great disgrace, scandal, and shame attaching 
to the Company at the time from the neighbours of the ward, and to avoid 
the great evil that may arise therefrom in future.” 


The two words italicized in the original confirm our opinion 
that the document was drawn up by an English scribe, as sehemede 
is evidently the English shame germanized, and van der warde, 
the locality of ward very slightly cloaked. 

We cannot but observe that this work is quoted wrongly, 
p. 485, by Mr. Riley, as Dr. Lappenberg’s “ History of the Hanse 
Towns,” for the important Agreement concerning the Bishop Gate 
and the Murage in 1282, betwixt the City and the Hanse Mer- 
chants of the Steelyard. 

The Editor of Liber Albus being restricted as to notes, makes 
up for the restraint by introducing into his preface everything that 
he has collected bearing upon the subject, with an analysis of the 
contents which has much the form of a classified index (pp. xxix 
to exii), and, as the latter is wanting, it performs that useful office. 
We have here grouped together the notices on Houses and Shops. 
Chimneys, Fuel, Builders and Building Materials, Streets and 
Street Regulations, City Gates, Regulations of the River, &c., 
though in the latter we remark the want of mention of KAidelles 
(de Kydellis et Thrymbis in Thamisam et Medewaye removendis 
p- 497), which so frequently occur, and here ushered in with the 
pompous account of Brutus and his Troynovant: “ Brutus Bri- 
tannie primus monarcha ab origine mundi quatuor millesimo tri- 
cesimo-secondo anno et ante Incarnationem Domini millesimo 
ducentesimo civitas que nune Londinie appellatur per Regem 
Brutum primum Britanniz Monarcham, primo Nova Troja, postea 
Trinovantum ad instar Magne Troje fundata, edificata fuit et con- 
structa. Cujus quidem fundationis, edifieationis et constructionis 
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causa erat Thamensis fluvias,” &e., going on to state that therefore 
the mayors, sheriffs, &c., are conservators thereof. 

Before taking leave of the Liber Albus, besides one or two 
objections already noted, we may demur to the verbal solution of 
Whittington’s Cat given in the note at p. xvii, for reasons that 
brevity prevents us now from entering into: at p. xciv we take 
Rygholt to mean rough wood, or wood in the rough, not planed : 
and Brasil, possibly the favourite wheaten delicacies now called 
Briitzel; p. xeiii, carke is certainly a “cubic measure,” but the 
articles are of such varying bulk to which its metage is applied, 
that we may hesitate from the modern carat, or the diminu- 
tive karratte, to the ancient curacute applied, like the modern foot, 
to all dimensions and of very various capacity. We have, indeed, 
the caroche, as coach or wain, and carrack, as aship of burden, with 
caravel, a smaller vessel, but as some species of gingerbread is 
measured by carke, we cannot suppose so small or so large an 
importation of such a delicacy as either explanation would indi- 
cate. In the note p. Ixxviii we should object to the Land-Fische 
as fish transported by land; it certainly means only fresh-water 
fish, enjoyed much more by our ancestors than now, and stiil so 
distinguished in the Continental markets from See-Fische. 

In the recent gathering at Guildhall, which we have already 
mentioned, the Rev. T. Hugo entertained the audience by a nar- 
rative from Mr. Riley’s preface of the principal particulars of the 
Liber Albus. Taking for his example Lucian’s Cebes, and more 
especially Le Voyage du jeune Anacharsis, by Barthélémy, he 
brings a stranger up to town, and, as far as the Guildhall record 
offers scope, passes him through all the possible phases of a 
twenty-four hours’ sojourn. Mr. Riley’s analysis is here of 
excellent service, and is followed pretty closely on the buildings, 
through the streets, and to the markets, though the prices noted 
for the various articles,—“ a goose will cost him 6d.,a snipe and a 
woodcock, the former 1d., the latter 3d., a partridge 4d., a pheasant 
12d.”—if the difference in the value of money since the peried of 
the three consecutive Edwards had been noticed by the reverend 
lecturer, need not have called forth the ejaculation, “ Hear this, ye 
lovers of gentle cheer,” to draw attention to their cheapness. We 
can assure him that in districts of the Continent, not yet overrun 
by heavy-pursed milords, we have enjoyed some of the delicacies 
at no higher rate than these figures indicate, and possibly, after all, 
they merely denote a maximum. Amongst the fish we miss men- 
tion of Lampreys, which were largely imported from Nantes and 
also from the Elbe, where our experience always caused our wonder 
that they, and Sturgeon, and Porpoises, could ever have tickled 
the palates of our forefathers, or that Henry I. could have been so 
fond of them as to die of a surfeit ; they were, it is true, French 
ones from near Rouen, which seem to have bad the preference 
with medieval gourmands. 
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We have already spoken in praise of M. Delpit’s Collections 


(the second on our list), and of the zeal of the French Govern- 
ment in enabling him to make them. The following opinion at 
the commencement, mutatis mutandis, might be very justly applied 
to ourselves. 


“Tl est bien difficile de faire une étude approfondue de notre histoire 
sans songer que les archives d’un peuple voisin, long-tems governé par des 
princes d’origine Frangaise, doivent nécessairement contenir une foule de 
documents, intéressants pour nous.” 


He gives also an account of the very curious French history in 
the town-clerk’s office, a gift of the historian Fabyan’s widow to 
the Corporation, which, as not generally known, may here interest 
our readers.—No. 10, p. cevii. 


‘* Les Chroniques des Rois de France, Cet enorme vol. de 493 feuillets 
velin & deux colonnes m’a paru contenir exactement les mémes choses que 
Védition des Grandes Chroniques de France, publiée en 1836, Ce beau 
volume est orné de vignettes et de miniatures; malheurcusement le pre- 
mier feuillet entouré d’une vignette et renfermant une grande miniature a 
quatre compartements a beaucoup souffert.” 


A peculiarity of English history in the Guildhall records, men- 
tioned at p. lvi is, that they give us an entirely new legendary King 
Ruwtus, who confers a province somewhere south of the Thames 
on a preux Chevalier, Ruyttegilde, in the grant of which we have 
another instance of territorial boundary towards a river or the sea, 
extending as far as where the grantee, standing up to a certain 
height in the water, can hurl his hatchet, which is called (not in 
the usual disparaging sense) throwing the hatchet—in German 
Hammer-werfen—on which Grimm, Deutsche Rechts Alterthiimer 
Mythologie, p. 55-63, is very diffuse. The custom is found in 
other countries also, as in France (Bulletin Monument, xii. p. 401), 
and is exercised by the present lord paramount of Holderness at 
Burton Constable in Yorkshire, who has Flottsamm, Jettsam, &c., 
as far as he can throw a javelin at low water into the ocean. 

We will only say a few words on the difficulty of access to 
these Corporation documents by the general public, who, not- 
withstanding the publications proposed, might wish to consult the 
originals. We think, as far as the reign of James I. they might 
be allowed in the library to every properly-recommended and pre- 
pared individual, and we learn from a foreign literary journal re- 
cently received a liberal example, which we will communicate for 
the London Corporation to copy. 

“The Bohemian Museum has been enriched by incorporating with it the 
entire contents of the register-office of the kingdom. They are contained 
in 579 folio volumes, principally of Bohemian muniments, which range 
from A.D. 1749 to about 1780, and are of a remarkably rich and interesting 
character.” 


Besides, the British Museum has already many MS. transcripts 
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of portions of these city records, We have only space enough to 
enumerate the following :— 

In the Index drawn up by Sir Henry Ellis of the Hargrave 
MSS. in the British Museum we have more than two quarto pages 
of titles referring solely to London, its charters, customs, 
usages, &c. 

2. In the Lansdowne Collection (Cat. p. 63), 170 ff, Records 
transcribed for Sir Julius Cesar’s use with the general Index. 

3. In the Sloane Collections, with the printer Bagford’s 
intended additions to Stowe, many transcripts of the old charters. 

4. The Harleian Collection has an excellent classified Catalogue, 
and in Index 11., or that of localities, we have three folio pages in 
double columns, and, p. 294, we have the principal matters, 
whilst at p. 237 we have Charte varie antique in the Tower, which 
might be consulted with advantage. 

. 5, But it is in the 24,000 “ Additional MSS.” of the National 
Library, that we should look for new or supplementary informa- 
tion on the City and its archives, though it would, of course, be 
impossible for individual research to extract from this unmanage- 
able mass all that there may be concealed. A comprehensive clas- 
sified catalogue of its unprinted stores is fully as much needed for 
this national establishment as was the new Reading-Room. We 
may, however, point out a few of the numbers that ‘would interest 
municipal historians, which a not very diligent search has enabled 
us to discover. 14,252, from folio 93 to 133 b, contains numerous 
articles relating to the city charters, &c.; 5153, Placita coram 
Justiciariis ; 15,215, Letter exempting Aldermen from Arrests ; 
14,331, Index to Commissioners after Fire; 15,057, Letter 
on firing of London; 5340, Charters relating to Houses, 

i Henry IV. and 24 Charles II.; 14,044, Papers relating to 

Privileges, temp. Henry IIL. ; 12,252 » De Chartis Civitatis—at 
the end of p- 112 is a beautifully- written copy on vellum, with 
fine red initials, beginning, “ Hee autem assesa per juramentum 
servanda duodecim hominum facta et quod nulli super hoc defereter. 
Debet autem fieri et teneri: ubi usseriam aut introitum aut exitum 
aut Scopum non auferat,” &e. 
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SHELLEY, HIS FRIENDS AND BIOGRAPHERS,* 


Tux Poetry of Shelley is, we are sure, so familiar to the readers of 
this article, that we will, at the outset, disabuse their minds of a sus- 
picion which might alarm them, We have no intention of pre- 


senting a new view of the genius of the bard in question. Poetical 
criticism is very plentiful, and usually very bad. Even if good it 
should be sparely administered. It is a banquet generally served 
in a style so rich and abundant, with so little propriety, taste, and 
diversity, that the healthiest appetite is most quickly cloyed, and 
the greediest and least discriminating ultimately nauseated, 

What we believe to be Shelley’s true place among the pocts 
of England will be hereafter briefly indicated. At present, our 
less ambitious attempt is to extract, with something like method, 
and in chronological order, from all the most recent publications 
on the subject, the events of his deeply interesting personal his- 


tory. This is not the less expedient from the fact, that the main 
incidents of his life, though many of them may be known to the 
reading public, are scattered about in various volumes, given to 
the world at intervals, and no one of them in itself complete and 


ae The task which so many have gratuitously imposed 


on themselves, and for the most part ill executed, could and would 
have best been performed by Mrs. Shelley, his second wife, who sur- 
vived him, the gifted daughter of Godwin and Mary Woolstone- 
craft: and, with the most fervent affection and rapturous admira- 
tion of him, she proposed to herself the romantic and cherished 


duty of recording his virtues, and minutely registering the toils, 
the sufferings, the sanguine dreams, the bitter disappointments, 
of the wayward genius whose fortunes she so long shared, and of 
whom, many years after his death, she writes as if her tears were 
not yet dry, and with all the extasy of the fondest idolatry. Such 
a biography as she could have given to the world might have been 


open to the charge of partiality; but such partiality, easily seen 
through, would have been more than atoned for by the means of 
information at her command, and by the earnestness and reality 


* Shelley and his Writings, By Charles Middleton, Two Vols, Newby, 

1858. 

The Life of Percy Bysshe Shelley. By Thomas Jefferson Hogg. Moxon, 
1858. 

Recollections of the Last Days of Shelley and Byron. By E. J. Trelawny. 
Moxon, 1858. 

Shelley Memorials, from Authentic Sources, Edited by Lady Shelley. 
Smith and Elder, 1859, 
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which it would have possessed. In such words as the following 
she speaks of her intentions on the subject :-— 
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“His private life would remain unknown, and many of his excellent 
qualities sleep with his beloved ashes, if I did not fulfil the task of re- 
cording them. His life was in every way romantic, and to have been 
united to him, and to have been the partner of his fortunes for eight years, 
has imbued my thoughts and existence with romance; it is, indeed, only 
by help of this feeling, and the indulgence that I give it, that I can in 
any way endure the prolongation of life marked out for me in the eternal 
decrees.” . . . . “He has left me, and I am here to learn wisdom until I 
am fitted to join him in his native sky. Iwas the mother of lovely children ; 
they are gone to attend bim in his beautiful mansion; yet in pity they have 
left one behind them to adorn my loneliness. Methinks my calling is high ; 
I am to justify his ways ; I am to make him beloved to all posterity.” 


This duty of gratitude and affection she was never permitted to 
perform. In a letter to Mr. Jefferson Hogg, written in 1838, 
she says :— 

“Sir Timothy (the Poet’s father) forbids biography, under a threat of 
stopping the supplies. Whatcould I do then? Howcould I live? And my 
poor boy! (The present Sir Percy Shelley.) But I mean to write a few Notes 
appertaining to the History of the Poems. If you have any of Shelley’s 


letters, mentioning his poetry, and would communicate them, I should be 
glad, and thank you.” 











Poetical Works of Percy Bysshe Shelley, edited by Mrs. Shelley. a¢. 
But, with the sole exception of these notes, Mrs. Shelley, with every 


capability and qualification for the task, was silenced by a cruel 
threat of cutting off the supplies by the strange, stubborn, preju- 
diced old gentleman, Sir Timothy Shelley. 

As those best qualified and most eager to perform a duty sacred 
to themselves and beneficial to the world were thus sorely let and 


hindered by intolerance, the poor poet’s reputation has suffered by 
the well-meaning efforts of others, who have conspicuously failed in 
executing what one of the most incompetent of them appropriately 
calls “a delicate and difficult task.” Mr. Jefferson Hogg, who is 
the author of this original phrase, is a barrister, with a literary 
turn, the son of a gentleman in the North of England, who sent | 


his son to University College, Oxford, where he soon made the 
acquaintance of Shelley, and that acquaintance ripened into a firm 
friendship. It is painful to be compelled, as we frequently must 
be, to speak with severity of this gentleman’s work—for his loyal 
and affectionate admiration of Shelley would strongly recommend 


him to us. But any one who has waded through the whole of the ' 
two thick volumes, which are only half of Mr. Hogg’s book, as 
originally announced, must sympathize with Lady Shelley in her 

very just complaints. In the preface to her book she says, 


These notes appeared soon after the date of this letter in the 2 rs 
£ 
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“Tad it been left entirely to the uninfluenced wishes of Sir Percy Shelley 
and myself, we should have preferred that the publication of the materials 
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picion which might alarm them, We have no intention of pre- 
senting a new view of the genius of the bard in question. Poetical 
criticism is very plentiful, and usually very bad. Even if good it 


should be sparely administered. It is a banquet generally served 
in a style so rich and abundant, with so little propriety, taste, and 


diversity, that the healthiest appetite is most quickly cloyed, and 
the greediest and least discriminating ultimately nauseated. 

What we believe to be Shelley’s true place among the poets 
of England will be hereafter briefly indicated. At present, our 
less ambitious attempt is to extract, with something like method, 
and in chronological order, from all the most recent publications 


on the subject, the events of his deeply interesting personal his- 
tory. This is not the less expedient from the fact, that the main 


incidents of his life, though many of them may be known to the 
reading public, are scattered about in various volumes, given to 
the world at intervals, and no one of them in itself complete and 
satisfactory. The task which so many have gratuitously imposed 


on themselves, and for the most part ill executed, could and would 


have best been performed by Mrs. Shelley, his second wife, who sur- 


vived him, the gifted daughter of Godwin and Mary Woolstone- 
craft: and, with the most fervent affection and rapturous admira- 
tion of him, she proposed to herself the romantic and cherished 
duty of recording his virtues, and minutely registering the toils, 


the sufferings, the sanguine dreams, the bitter disappointments, 
of the wayward genius whose fortunes she so long shared, and of 
whom, many years after his death, she writes as if her tears were 
not yet dry, and with all the extasy of the fondest idolatry. Such 
a biography as she could have given to the world might have been 
open to the charge of partiality; but such partiality, easily seen 
through, would have been more than atoned for by the means of 
information at her command, and by the earnestness and reality 
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which it would have possessed. In such words as the following 
she speaks of her intentions on the subject :— 


“His private life would remain unknown, and many of his excellent 
qualities sleep with his beloved ashes, if I did not fulfil the task of re- 


cording them. His life was in every way romantic, and to have been 
united to him, and to have been the partner of his fortunes for eight years, 
has imbued my thoughts and existence with romance; it is, indeed, only 
by help of this feeling, and the indulgence that I give it, that I can in 
any way endure the prolongation of life marked out for me in the eternal 


decrees.” . . . . “He has left me, and I am here to learn wisdom until I 
am fitted to join him in his native sky. I was the mother of lovely children ; 
they are gone to attend him in his beautiful mansion; yet in pity they have 


left one behind them to adorn my loneliness. Methinks my calling is high ; 
I am to justify his ways ; I am to make him beloved to all posterity.” 


This duty of gratitude and affection she was never permitted to 
perform. In a letter to Mr. Jefferson Hogg, written in 1838, 
she says :— 

“Sir Timothy (the Poet’s father) forbids biography, under a threat of 
stopping the supplies. Whatcould I do then? Howcould I live? And my 


poor boy! (The present Sir Percy Shelley.) But I mean to write a few Notes 
appertaining to the History of the Poems. If you have any of Shelley’s 


letters, mentioning his poetry, and would communicate them, I should be 
glad, and thank you.” 


These notes appeared soon after the date of this letter in the 
Poetical Works of Percy Bysshe Shelley, edited by Mrs. Shelley. 
But, with the sole exception of these notes, Mrs. Shelley, with every 
‘apability and qualification for the task, was silenced by a cruel 
threat of cutting off the supplies by the strange, stubborn, preju- 
diced old gentleman, Sir Timothy Shelley. 

As those best qualified and most eager to perform a duty sacred 
to themselves and beneficial to the world were thus sorely let and 
hindered by intolerance, the poor poet’s reputation has suffered by 


the well-meaning efforts of others, who have conspicuously failed in 


executing what one of the most incompetent of them appropriately 


calls “a delicate and difficult task.” Mr. Jefferson Hogg, who is 


the author of this original phrase, is a barrister, with a literary 
turn, the son of a gentleman in the North of England, who sent 
his son to University College, Oxford, where he soon made the 
acquaintance of Shelley, and that acquaintance ripened into a firm 
friendship. It is painful to be compelled, as we frequently must 
be, to speak with severity of this gentleman’s work—for his loyal 
and affectionate admiration of Shelley would strongly recommend 
him to us, But any one who has waded through the whole of the 
. ‘ . ) 
two thick volumes, which are only half of Mr. Hogg’s book, as 


originally announced, must sympathize with Lady Shelley in her 
very just complaints. In the preface to her book she says, 


“Had it been left entirely to the uninfluenced wishes of Sir Percy Shelley 
and myself, we should have preferred that the publication of the materials 
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for a life of Shelley, which we possess, should have been postponed to a latet 


pee of our lives; but as we had recently noticed, both in French and 

inglish magazines, many popes on Shelley, all t: aking for their text Captain 
Medwin’s Li ife of ‘the Poet (a book full of errors), and as other Biographies had 
been issued, written by those who had no means of ascertaining the truth, 


we were anxious that the numerous misstatements which had gone forth 
should be corrected, For this purpose, we placed the documents in our pos- 


session at the disposal of a gentleman whose literary habits and early know- 
ledge of the Poet seemed to point him out as a fitting person for bringing 
them to the notice of the public. It was clearly understood, however, that 
our wishes and feelings should be consulted in all the details. We saw the 
book, for the first time, when it was given to the world. It was impossible 
to imagine beforehand that from such materials a book could have been pro- 


duced which has astonished and shocked those who have the greatest right 
to form an opinion on the character of Shelley; and it was with the most 
painful feelings of dismay that we perused what we could only look upon as 


a fantastic caricature, going fo rth to the public with an apparent sanction— 
for it was dedicated to myself.’ 


It is assuredly a book that must inflict pain on any relative, or 
friend, or admirer of Shelley’ y’s; but if looked at with a calm and 


eritical eye, is one of the most curious of the curiosities of Literature, 
and Lensmate, from the very wildness of its eccentricity, and the 
magnitude of its folly, amusing. It proves clearly enough what 
Swift called, “the importance of a man to himself ;” for it is as 
much an autobiography of Hogg asa life of Shelley. Mr. Hogg’s 


prejudices are far more numerous, and quite as strong, as those of 


poor Sir Timothy, who falls so frequently under his satiric lash. 
His worship of the poet, however sincere—and we do not for a 
moment doubt its sincerity—is unfortunately shown mainly by his 
constant repetition of the phrase, “The Divine Poet; but a 
bard, however inspired, has a weak side to his character, and this 
his biographer has pertinaciously occupied himself in showing to 
us—not from ill-nature—but from a bungling, clumsy belief in 
his own comic powers, and an egregious over-estimate of his very 
small wit. The main object of the book appears to be, to prove 
the extraordinary eccentricity of his friend—an eccentricity which, 
if not vastly exaggerated, must have reached to the very verge of 
madness. Mr. Hogg, however, evinces such a lamentable want of 
judgment, that we are strongly disposed to doubt his correctness ; 
and Lady Shelley raises the question whether, even if the letters 
are authentic, their accuracy has not been fatally marred by 
erasures and a derangement of the paragraphs. If Shelley was 
convulsed with laughter by such wit as Mr. Hogg is audacious 
enough to repeat (see vol. i. p. 305), his sense of the ridiculous 
must have been very keen ; a suspicwn very naturally arises, that 
he was laughing at, not wit/, his Boswell. The irony is abundant, 
and occasionally so elaborate and far-fetched, that it is next to im- 
possible to detect whether his aim is to be funny or serious. For 
long egotistical episodes, violent prejudices une xplained and unde- 
fended, stories without end, and jokes without point, the work is 
unequalled: none but itself could be its parallel. Whether he 
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denounces the Manchester school of politicians, fulminates against 


a hard bed in which he slept at Edinburgh, laments the rape of a 
hat which cost thirty-five shillings, or execrates “ blue stockings,” 
he is equally vehement and equally silly. A line from one of the 
brilliant lyrics of the author of the Pleasures of Hope is quoted to 


perpetuate a base pun, and to call forth the remark, that it is a 
silly verse from silly Tom Campbells silly poem of Hohenlinden 


(vol. i. p. 318). In page 359 there is an edifying essay on beer. 
Within a few pages after this occurs the following amiable account 
of one whom all parties in politics now admit to have been an 
effective writer and a brilliant wit. 


“York,” says Mr. Hogg, “was the residence of many genteel families of 
competent fortunes, and much hospitality was exercised there. It was 
hardly possible to dine out without meeting the great diner-out of the dis- 
trict, and without observing his more than clerical enjoyment of a good 
dinner; for if he was less than a parson in some respects, he was more than 
one in a very essential particular—the love of eating and drinking. His 
hearty, cordial, genial laugh was of itself exhilarating, and his incessant 
joking of jokes passed off very well in a provincial city; in society of a 
higher description it was often in the way, and one soon grew weary of the 
noisy, impudent, shallow, clerical jester, Sidney Smith. Alone engrossing the 
whole of the conversation, he must have all the talk to himself, speaking al- 
ways of little else than himself. He shot out cart-loads of rubbish with an 
overpowering din, sometimes producing a good thing, no doubt, which a man 
of moderate parts can hardly fail to do, who boldly brings out whatever 
comes uppermost, with very little regard for his own dignity, and none for 
the feelings of others. There was, moreover, something cowardly in his face- 
tiousness—his buffoonery; he ran the rig mercilessly upon the weak and 
helpless, carefully avoiding all contact with every person who might prove 
to be his match, or more than his match.” 


Upon Mr. Hogg’s own showing, Sidney Smith would not have 
feared a collision with him; and this extract, for the length of 
which we should perhaps apologise, sufficiently proves how Mr, 


Hogg can “run the rig” 
readers. 

What the useful and laborious gentlemen who apply themselves 
sedulously and very profitably to one particular branch of the law of 
England, will think of our author’s appreciation of them we do not 
know, so quote the following passage for their special edification: — 


upon the patience and good sense of his 


“The conveyancer (p. 160, vol. ii.) is usually some damaged article, not 
merely a vessel cf dishonour, moulded out of the coarsest clay into the 
rudest and most awkward form, but a piece spoiled in baking besides; a 
cracked pitcher, deformed in person and disfigured, ridiculous through an 
impediment in his speech, or by some broad provincial dialect hardly to be 
understood by hedgers and ditchers; too vulgar for any judicial appoint- 
ment, and moreover a rip, found on trial not to be respectable enough for an 
attorney ({ /). Hence arises the pernicious ascendancy—the omnipotence, 
in truth, of low connections and low arts, and the absolute impossibility, so 
long as this state of things continues, of a thorough reform of the law, and 
of the mode of transfer of real property in England. A scholar and a gen- 
tleman would be the master of his clients, and would be able to over-rule 
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and to silence all futile and interested objections to perspicuity and sim- 
plicity in dealings with land; but a mean and ignorant fellow must, of 
necessity, be the very humble servant and slave of the attorneys, who, in 
consideration of his entire and devoted subserviency, are pleased to give 
him business and bread, and to keep him out of the stone-yard and from the 
road-side, for which a wise Providence originally designed him.” 


Let us here take leave of this biographical caricature, having 
adduced sufficient specimens of the large portions of the book 
which have no relation whatever to the subject of it—and merely 
consist of rabid rant against everybody and everything which may 
have incurred the displeasure of Mr. Jefferson Hogg. 

The reason for which Mr, Hogg was most unwisely selected by 
Sir Perey Shelley as the accredited biographer of his poet-father, 
was the fact that he had so long been the friend, intimate 
companion, and constant correspondent of the renowned bard. 
Moreover, he had contributed, as early as the years 1831-32, 
to the pages of the New Monthly Magazine an account of the 
poet when a boy at University College, Oxford. He was in- 
troduced by the poet’s widow to Sir Bulwer Lytton, the editor 
of that once famous serial. The firmness of that practised and 
accomplished writer in his editorial capacity checked the tendency 
of Mr, Hogg to degenerate into wild rhapsody, and revel in the 
odd and somewhat original bombast which is one of the character- 
istics of his style. His terrible impatience under such restraint 
he now boasts of, and ruthlessly ridicules what he calls the “ re- 


quirements of biliopolar discipline.” The editor’s sagacity is 
amply shown by the following sensible letter to Mr, Hogg (vol. i. 
p- 15) :— 


“ January 12th, 1832. 
“ My dear Sir, 

“T am sorry you are displeased with the omissions in your article. Let us 
come to a right understanding on this head at once. It is not pleasant to 
me ever to alter an author's MS., for two reasons: first, because it is a 
trouble I could, with greater profit, devote to my own compositions ; 
secondly, because it is an office that can never gratify the author. But 
if an editor lays before him one great, paramount, consistent object in a 
periodical, alteration and omission become of frequent necessity. You must 
remember that a oneness of opinion in all the papers is then requisite. 
Now, what I omitted in your paper, and what I altered, were chiefly passages 
in which I could not agree with you (about Oxford—persons in Oxford, for 
instance); a few verbal changes occurred also—but they were chiefly in 
epithets and phrases, in which I thought a little exaggeration, natural to 
description and to friendship, had creptin. But on these matters you must 
allow me to say, that if an editor be worth a straw, he must be absolute 
and unquestioned ; and however deep the regret I should feel in losing any 
contribution of yours, I must do so, rather than resign a privilege that | 
believe to be also a duty. I dwell the more on this, because I have not yet 
done more than glance over a few lines of your second paper; and I there 
see that your natural affection for Shelley carries you a little beyond that 
estimate of what he has left to the world, which, as yet, we are author- 
ized to express. It is possible that this strain may be continued through 
the whole, and therefore require modification. Let us, then, be candid 
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with each other. I, on my part, will not alter, or rather omit, which is my 
chief sin, without necessity—and will you, on your part, kindly suffer me to 
use my own discretion when that necessity is apparent? 


“Truly yours, 
“KE. L. Bunwer.” 


The Shelley Papers, as they were called, were, Mr. Hogg tells us, 
successful. The courteous imperturbability with which the Editor 
commanded his crew of contributors and steered his literary ship, 
kept Mr. Hogg within the bounds of reason; and when in our 
warm youth some decade and a half ago, we read these papers on 
the banks of Isis, we certainly found them deeply interesting, and 
they were “ successful” in rousing our ire, and rekindling our 
strong disposition to rebel against the Dons, whose stolid brethren 
had driven Shelley from the shade of academic bowers. From 
these papers Captain Medwin borrowed copiously in his life of the 
poet—a book, as we have already quoted from Lady Shelley, “ full of 
errors.” To these also is Mr. Charles 8. Middleton largely indebted. 
He appears to have undertaken his work from a love of the subject 
—a very laudable motive—but one which unfortunately for him 
might have been urged by a crowd of gentlemen who write with 
ease, and who were equally without any fresh materials to justify 
the ambitious emprise. Mr. Middleton has a keen appreciation of 
the beauties of Shelley’s poetry—a style fluent and rotund; he 
takes a sensible view of his character and conduct, his first un- 
happy marriage, and his fancied attempts at assassination ; and he 
gravely published, with commonplace comments of his own upon 
it, as a new and original work of Shelley, a fragmentary manu- 
script which escaped the sagacity of critics and passed as original, 
but really was a translation from Spmola. Mr. Middleton’s two 
volumes are eked out by dissertations upon Shelley’s opinions, and 
long extracts from poems already as familiar to all intellectual 
readers as to Mr. Middleton. It is doubtless one of the books to 
which Lady Shelley indignantly alludes, as one of those biographies 
“written by those who had no means of ascertaining the truth.” 
In point of date the interesting volume of Mr. Trelawny would 
come next under our nofice; but as it touches on the last days of 
the poet’s life, we, for obvious reasons, defer our notice of it until, 
in the order of facts, we are led to speak of the intimacy of Byron 
and Shelley, and some of the days spent together in lovely Italy, 
ere one so soon went down into his early grave, and the other 
fell smitten by fever in the land whose beauties and sorrows he 
had proclaimed in immortal verse, and whose freedom he now 
strove to win back by heroic action. 

Lady Shelley’s Memorials from Authentic Sources is manifestly, 
as she indeed confesses, given to the world in consequence of the 
sins of omission, and more frequently those of commission, in the 
books to which we have already alluded. She would, she confesses, 
have delayed its publication for some years had she been permitted 
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to do so, and the public must thank her for having given a pleasing 
picture of the poet, and for having supplied some authentic letters, 
as well as the hitherto unpublished Hssay on Christianity. That 
she has kept back some matters, which will be hereafter more 
clearly elucidated, there can be little doubt; and our poets have, 
like ordinary mortals, relations and friends; the feelings of these 
people, however prosaic, must be respected. The peace of families 
cannot be violated to satisfy even the laudable curiosity of the 
outside world, the wranglings of the critics, and the doubts of 
the learned and the literary. In mentioning the melancholy fate 
of his first wife, Lady Shelley tells us (p. 65)— 


“ We who bear his name, and are of his family, have in our possession 
papers written by his own hand, which, in after years, may make the story 
of his life complete, and which few now living, except Shelley’s own children, 
have ever perused.” 


We must wait patiently until these secrets are revealed. 

Taking the work edited by Lady Shelley as our main guide, 
and filling up the somewhat scanty outline by details gathered 
elsewhere, the following appear to be the main ineidents in 
the poet’s life. So short a sketch of them as our space compels 
will not satisfy curiosity, and may fail in interest; but it can 
be filled up by the reader from the letters and poe ms. Percy 
Bysshe Shelley was of ancient descent—a fact full of consolation 
to the believers in blood and blazonry. The Shelleys had long 


held a high position as landholders in Sussex. If they were not 
wise they were wealthy, and had increased their Sy rty by “ for- 


tunate marriages.” The poet’s grandfather, Bysshe, was a 


sturdy Whig, and rewarded for his political fide ity by a baronetcy 
in 1806. He was born in 1781, and in 1752 he married the only 
daughter of a Rev. Theobald Mitchell, an heiress; she was the 
poet’s grandmother. After her death he married, in 1769, another 
and a richer heiress. Tis habits are represented as being econo- 
mical if not penurious, and if so, it is no matter for marvel that he 
Should die at the age of eighty-four a very wealthy man. For 
many years before his death his health was very precarious, and he 
confined himself to a room in a small house in the town of 
Horsham. He was a handsome man of good manners and good 
talents, but with a morbid predilection for burying himself alive. 
Ilis friendship for a Dr. Graham is recorded, who was notorious 
for the use, if not the invention, of earth-baths and celestial beds. 
He is said to have lent money, despite his natural stinginess, to 
enable this accomplished quack to drive about London in a purple 
chariot. What the joys of the celestial bed were does not 
transpire; but the earth-bath was a process by which the patient 
was immured up to his neck in the earth, until he well nigh col- 
lapsed from heat and suffocation, The gentlemen took their dips 
together in the physician’s garden, and, nothing save their pow- 
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dered wigs appearing above ground, looked like a bed of cauli- 
flowers. But to return to Sir Bysshe in his small room at 
Horsham. 


“The descendant Bysshe,” says Mr. Hogg, “used to speak of his ancestor 
Sir Bysshe, without love and without hate, “with conte nptuous indifference. 
Nevertheless a certain indistinct sy mpathy might be ‘traced as actually 
existing between natures so opposite and antag’ gonistic, a and arising out of a 
strong common feeling. Bysshe disliked his father, and Sir Bysshe disliked 
his son ; according to the profound observation of Lord Bacon, that every 
grandfather loves his grandson because he is his enemy’s enemy, the basis of 
a treaty of mutual alliance already existed. Had this favourable disposition 
been cultivated, it would probably have borne fruit ; but the poor poet could 
never cultivate any soil less ungrateful than the two arid summits of the 
most sterile mountain on earth—Parnassus. The baronet grandfather re- 
ceived the rare visits of his philosophic grandchild with politeness—kindness 
he had none; he conversed with him civilly, heard whatever was addressed 
to him with urbanity, was never shocked or offended at any proposition, be 
it what it might, never swore at him—his son he cursed bitterly ; he thanked 
him for his company, and hoped to see him again soon. For speculative 
opinions the old gentleman cared as much as his old cat did; neither of 
them was ever offended at any sally, however bold ; the toleration of Sir 
Bysshe was perfect, and very commendable ; his indifference to everything, 
even to human progress and perfectibility, was most reprehensible. ‘ They 
may found Plato’s Republic as soon as they please, at Reigate, at Cuckfield, 
or even at Horsham; I have no objection to it whatever, but I would not 
take my leg off this stool, either to promote or prevent it.’” 


Such was Shelley’s grandsire. His father was a far less esti- 
mable person—proud, obstinate, niggardly, and with a turn for 


domestic tyranny. There are, however, some excuses for him 
which are forgotten amidst the stern dowenel ations thundered forth 
by his son’s biographe rs and critics. What is esteemed as genius 
abroad is frequently set down as mere eccentricity at home. The 
poet in his own house is like the prophet in his own country. 
Sir Timothy and Lady Shelley were scarcely aware that they had 
produced one of the most original and creative poets in the world, 
and they strove to harness Pegasus and drive him in a steady cart- 
horse jog-trot. Sir Timothy had some idea that he was a boy“of 
parts, and wished him to distinguish himself at the University, 
be his own successor in the representation of Horsham, and make 
asucessful career in polities by speaking and acting with his party 
like other worldlings. The old baronet loved good port, and 
pressed others to drink it, which should always be 1 remembered in 
extenuation of his egotism, braggadocia, and ignorance. One of 
Mr. Hogg’s best pages is his account of Shelley and himself dining 
with the old gentleman in London, upon which oceasion the M.P. 
for Shoreham boasted incontine ntly of his high position in the 
House of Commons; said that the Speaker could not get on with- 
out him; that he was an excellent magistrate, and had recently 
committed two poachers, who were so grateful for this attention 
that they, on their release from prison, called to thank him for his 
goodness, He cried, laughed, swore, and then commenced an ar- 
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gument in favour of the existence of a God; took a sheet of letter- 
aper from his pocket, and read the arguments he had transcribed 


rom Paley. Upon his son observing that he had heard the argu- 
ments before, Mr. Timothy Shelley said— 


“<«They are Palley’s arguments ; I copied them out of Palley’ s book this 
morning myself : but Palley had them originally from me; almost every- 
thing in Palley’s book he had from me. It seems that he always called 
the great author of ‘The Evidences’ Palley ; and, indeed, if he wrote his 
works for him he had some right to take liberties with his name. Shelley 
as a boy, had an affection for him; and an anecdote is told of his anxious 
watching at his father’s bedroom-door during an illness. But their entire 
dissimilarity, the total want of sympathy existing between them, and his 
father’s harshness, soon widened the breach which the expulsion from 
Oxford occasioned ; and we subsequently find the poet speaking of his 
father with stern dislike, or humorously deriding him as ‘ the old boy,’ 
and ‘ the old buck.’” 


Percy Bysshe Shelley was born at Field Place, in Horsham, 
4th August, 1792. He was the eldest son. He had four sisters, 


who were great belles, and his own good looks savoured more of 


female than manly beauty. His portraits are said not to do him 
justice. His forehead was high, broad, and white. His eyes were 
of a deep blue, tender and expressive. He was slight and elegantly 
formed, and retained, even when his curly brown | hair became pre- 


maturely gray, an extremely youthful appearance. His manners, 


though sometimes very odd, were graceful; and Byron said of 
him, “ Never did a more finished gentleman than Shelley step 
across a drawing-room.” His sisters’ reminiscences of his child- 
hood are very pleasing. They affectionately commemorate, in 


their letters to the present Lady Shelley, the funny pranks of the 


mischief-loving urchin; his early love of chemical experiments ; 
his wild stories about ghosts and bogies ; his delight in vennaniiie 
reading about bandits, robbers, murderers, and haunted castles ; 
and his long, moonlight walks. At the age of six, he was sent to 
a day-school near his own home, and four years after re to 


Dr. Greenlaw’s, Sion House, Brentford, Middlesex. Three years 


after, he was removed to Eton; and never was a boy more oe 
for the discipline of a public school exposed to it. Fagging was 
not then, as in these days where it exists, systematized and 
humanized; but it was arbitrary and brutal, and frightful cruel- 
ties were occasionally perpetrated, Shelley opposed it from first 
to last; and, of eourse, laid himself open to continual persecu- 
tion. His allusion to his school-days, in the introduction to The 


Revolt of Islam, proves how keen was his remembrance of his 
sufferings, and gives some idea of the effect they had on his cha- 


racter and career. 


“Thoughts of great deeds were mine, dear friend, when first 
The clouds which wrap this world from youth did pass. 
I do remember well the hour which burst 
My spirit’s sleep : a fresh May dawn it was, 








Shelley at School. 


When I walk’d forth upon the glittering grass, 
And wept, I knew not w hy ; ; until there rose 


From the near school-room voices that, alas ! 
Were but one echo from a world of woes— 
The harsh and grating strife of tyrants and of Soes. 
“And then I clasp’d my hands, and look’d around ; 


But none was near to mock my streaming eyes, 
Which pour’d their warm drops on the sunny ground ; 
So without shame I spake: ‘I will be wise, 
And just, and free, and mild, if in me lies 
Such power ; for I grow weary to behold 
The selfish and the strong x still tyrannize 
Without reproach or check.’ ‘I then controll’d 
My tears ; my heart grew calm ; and I was meek and bold. 


“ And from that hour did I, with earnest thought, 

Heap knowledge from forbidden mines of lore ; 

Yet nothing that my tyrants knew or taught 
I cared to learn ; yet from that secret store 

Wrought linkéd armour for my soul, before 
It might walk forth, to war among mankind. 

Thus power and hope were strengthened more and more 
Within me, tili there came upon my mind 

A sense of loneliness, a thirst with which I pined.” 

An “Old Etonian,” writing in the 4/heneum about Shelley, 
said— 


“For years and years, and long before 1 knew that Shelley the boy was 


Shelley the poet, and friend of Byron, he dwelt in my memory as one of 
those strange and unearthly comp ounds which sometimes, though rarely, 
appear in the human form divine. . Either from natural « lelicacy 
ot frame, or from possessing a mind which in boyhood busied itself in grasping 
thoughts | veyond his age, probably from something of both, he shunned and 


despised the customary games and exercises of youth. This made him 
with other boys a by- word and a jest. He was known as ‘mad Shelley, 
and many a cruel torture was practised upon him for his moody and 
singular exclusiveness.’’ 

His only friend among bis elders at Eton was Dr. Lind, a phy- 
sician, who treated him with great kindness, and who, upon one 


occasion, When Shelle: had a dangerous fever, at Mield Place, came 


to visit a He has introduced hae, “in the character of the old 


man who liberates Laon from his tower prison,” into the 4th canto 
of The Revolt of Islam. 
Shelley left Eton in 1809, and returned, for a time, to Field 


Place. Here, staying with his family, was a fair cousin, Miss 


Harriet Giore, whom the romantic schoolboy soon made the object 


of his idolatry. After sundry moonlight strolls, which aided and 
abetted the youthful passion, they all left on a visit to the house 
of the fair one’s father, in London. Here the presence of their 
parents seemed to sanction the juvenile engagement. She left for 


Wiltshire, and Shelley commenced a correspondence with her, 


With the earnestness and intellectual ardour of an incipient stu 

dent and sceptic, he expressed in his letters—mixing most fatui- 

tously love and metaphysics—certain speculative doubts which 
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alarmed her parents; and upon his being subsequently expelled 
from Oxford, all intimacy was broken off, na the orthodox beauty 


soon forgot her heterodox admirer, and very shortly gave her hand 
to some less-inquiring and doubting lover. This was a severe 
shock to the tender and sensitive nature of Shelley. Like 
Byron’s rejection by Miss Chaworth, it influenced his whole 


future life, 


In 1810, he entered as an under-graduate at University Col- 


lege, Oxford—a tranquil retreat for a studious youth wearied 
by the physical tyranny of school, and grieved by his earliest 
experience of the fickleness of love. So much has been said of his 
stay at, and expulsion from, this venerable seat of learning, that we 


shall glance at it rapidly, The Oxford of that day was very 


different from the Oxford of this. Le: arning was mainly confine d 


to the few who cultivated it for its own cba. These were the 
glorious days of Port and Prejudice. Fellows of Colleges did not 
then agitate for reform, or wish to extend the prestige of Oxford 
honours to the “ middle classes.” They were two and even three- 
bottle men, smoked their pipes, and waited for their preferment. 
bi 
Hogg and Shelley both bear witness to the general coarseness of 
manners, and the general intoxication which was fashionable. All 


around them, in the evening, was riot and debauch, while the 
young philanthropists were copiously imbibing tea, planning the 


regeneration of the world, and reading Plato together. They had 
long rambles, in which they vehe -mently disputed on questions of 
the gravest import, and appeared to have lived quite apart from 
the rest of the academic world. Such conduct was scarcely calcu- 


lated to make them popular; but it is deeply to be regretted that 
Shelley was not permitted to longer enjoy the comparative calm 


of college life, with its opportunities for study and quiet. He 


thoroughly enjoyed it while he was there, and looked back upon it 


as the happiest portion of his life. His intellectual pugnacity ; a 
vehement and irrepressible desire to enter into controversy, wrought 
his downfall here. It was not an impulse merely to oppose the 
wishes and feelings of others, for a gentler and kinder being did not 


exist, but a restless love of what Mr. Hogg calls *dsceptation a 


love of truth for truth’s sake, and a belief that truth was always to 


be arrived at by warm discussion. “ He studied logic,” ” says Lady 
Shelley, “and he applied logie to theology.’ A perilous pro- 
ceeding! The result was, that he printed a short pamphlet called 
The Necessity of Atheism, ending with the usual Q. E. D., which 
he always appended to his written arguments. The head of his 

College and the tutors became possessed of this dangerous docu- 
ment. Their conduct is anything but defensible. They made no 
attempt to convince him of his errors ; made no allowance for his 
youth or eccentricity ; but because he declined to deny the author- 
ship summarily expelled him, and his friend Hogg also, because 
he attempted to intercede in behalf of Shelley. Such endless 
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tirades against their bigotry and tyranny have been written, that 
. YU Cc i * ¥ 1 
we will not enlarge upon either the one or the other. The creed 
which they professed, and the charity which it was their duty not 
only to teach but to practise, might have suggested to them a 
more lenient policy to two young students searching after truth, 
profoundly interested in the highest subjects that can attract the 
attention of philosophers, and leading a life far more in accordance 
with the simplicity of study, and the purity of intellectual devotion, 
than that of the majority of those who were abusing a noble and 
ancient institution where the torch of knowledge, in less indolent 
and indulgent days, had burned brightly amid the surrounding 
darkness, Shelley and his friend were expelled from Oxford on 
; ; 
Lady-day, 1811, and left the next morning for London. They 
put up that night at a coffee-house near Piccadilly, drank tea with 
some cousins of Shelley, in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, and the next day 
took lodgings at 15, Poland Street, Oxford Road. The great 
object of Shelley’s father was to “part the youngsters,” and in a 
characteristic letter to Mr. Hogg, senior, he announced his inten- 


5d? 
’ r 1 . o . . ” 
tion to read Paley’s Natural Theology with “his young man. 
Mr. Hogg, junior, was requested to abstain from a visit to Field 
Place during the Easter Vacation. They lived together nearly a 
month in these lodgings, when his friend, Mr. Hogg, left him, and 
Shelley complained to him, in a letter, that he was rather solitary, 
although he read a great deal, wrote poetry, and went to-bed at 
eight o’clock. It is difficult to get at any connected account of the 
manner in which he passed his time during the two or three months 
he was in London. Lady Shelley passes it over; and some facts 
are only to be gathered, here and there, from letters. It was here 
that he first made acquaintance with the best of Byron’s early 
poems, his English Bards and Scotch Reviewers. Purchasing it 
one day before Hogg left London, he read the whole of it aloud to 
him while in a walk to a suburb, and inadvertently lost the 
volume, which he had trusted to a pocket in which there was a 
hole. He used to take long walks in the country, especially about 
Shotover Hill, and took a childish delight in sailing paper boats 
whenever he came upon a pond in the course of his wanderings. 
He attended Rowland Hill’s Chapel one Sunday, and wrote to the 
popular teacher to ask leave to preach in his chapel; a request 
which, we need hardly say, did not even call forth a reply. At 
this time, he became a reader in the library of the British Museum, 
and there greedily devoured some of the works of Volney, Voltaire, 
' ° 3 . - 
Condorcet, and other French writers. He also read Bacon’s Essasy, 
ry r “* r . ‘ . _ 
Sale’s Koran, Sir Isaac Newton’s works, and portions of Spinosa. 
Such an ardent student was he, at this time, that he frequently 
read as much as sixteen hours out of the twenty-four; and no 
doubt seriously impaired his health by this over-exertion. He went 
one evening with a friend to the British Forum, a debating club in 


the neighbourhood of Covent Garden, where Gale Jones and other 
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Radicals used to utter philippics against the abuses of existing Go- 
vernments. Shelley joined in the discussion, and made so good a 
speech that when he left the room there was a general rush after 
him, to find out who he was, and to invite him to attend again. To 
show how little he valued either politics or the applause which a 
successful political speech called forth, he gave a false name and 
address in order to escape their pertinacity. It is strange that after 
this oratorical display he did not speak with stronger effect, when 
some time afterwards he attempted political agitation in Ireland. 
In politics he took no real interest ; indeed, for the politics and 
politicians of his own day he felt an unmitigated disgust. His ideas 
were far too much in advance of his times to give any chance of 
practically mixing in political life. This was one of the greatest 
disappointments which his father suffered from his waywar rd con- 


duct. During this spring, while his father was attending to his 
Parliamentary duties, the Duke of Norfolk invited Shelley to 
become a politician under his auspices. He met his father at the 
Duke’s table to discuss the expediency of bringing him in for the 
borough of Horsham. Shelley rejected the proposal; and spoke 
afterwards with indignation of what he considered an attempt to 
shackle his freedom and independence. He expressed to his friend 
Hoes his loathing for many of the persons whom his father had 
pointed out to him, and to some of whom he had introduced him, 
in the lobby of the House of Commons. 

At this time his sisters were at school at Brompton, and Shelley 
was in the frequent habit of visiting them. At war with his father, 
his suppliesof money were smalland uncertain, and he was often, says 
Lady Shelley (p. 20), “without the means of meeting the current 
expenses of the day. His sisters, who were aware of this, saved 
their pocket-money, and from time to time sent secretly to their 
brother the fruits of ‘thei ‘ir loving economy.” At the same academy 
with the Misses Shelley was a Miss Harriet Westbrook, who now 

takes a prominent part in our narrative ; she was very beautiful, 
“with a complexion quite unknown in these days,” writes Miss 
Helen Shelley, “ brilliant in pink and white, with hair quite like a 

poet’s dream, and Bysshe’s peculiar admiration.” So comely was 
she, that her good looks were a frequent theme for conversation 
among pupils and teachers at the school. Despite her charms she 
was a plebeian, for her father, who, from his love of money, was 
amiably nicknamed “Jew Westbrook,” was a retired innkeeper. 
Her mother had been dead for some years, and she had one sister, 
Eliza, considerably older than herself, to whose authority she bowed 
with cheerful resignation ; and who, according to the disagreeably 
grim humour with which Mr. Hogg speaks of both sisters through- 
out, passed the greater portion of her life in combing and brush- 
ing her beautiful black hair. As the lovely Harriet’s papa resided 
in London, and she was occasionally permitted to visit him, the 
loving sisters of the young poet, who was then labouring under the 
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“ignoble melancholy arising from pecuniary embarrassment,” en- 
trusted to her the small subsidies so lovingly intended to help their 
brother in carrying on the campaign until “ the old boy” should wax 
paternal, and send a cheque to Poland Street. 

A very dangerous, though perhaps a pleasant duty; and, in 
more than one sense, a labour of love. The ministering angel 
inspired an admiration in our already love-crossed poet—and the 
poet’s youth, beauty, and misfortune, easily captivated the pretty 
school-girl, At first, Shelley was far more bent on conversion than 
conquest. He wanted a disciple more than a mistress. To talk 
fervently and write copiously to her—to inspire her with Utopian 
dreams and philanthropic aspirations—to paint an ideal world, 
where kings were not tyrannical nor parents harsh—from which 
the “pale name of priest had vanished,’—and where love, free 
as air, spurned human ties and matrimonial contracts—this was 
his glory and his pride. And such transcendental teachings were 
not likely to make her more patient at the age of “sweet 
sixteen,” under the dominion of pastors and masters, especially as 
she was taught her lesson of rebellion with tolerable frequency. 
“ Miss Westbrook has this moment called on me with her sister ; 
it certainly was very kind of her,” he writes to his friend Hogg— 
and in the very next letter we read, 


“My little friend, Harriet W., is gone to her prison house. She is quite 
well in health; at least, so she says, though she looks very much otherwise. 
[ saw her yesterday. I went with her sister to Miss H.’s, and walked about 
Clapham Common with them two hours. The youngest is a most amiable 
girl; the eldest is really conceited, but very condescending. J took the 
Sacrament with her on Sunday (!/) You say I talk philosophically of her 
kindness in calling on me. She is very charitable and good. I shall always 
think of it with gratitude, because I certainly did not deserve it, and she 
exposed herself to much possible odium, /t is, perhaps, scarcely doing her a 
hindness—it is, perhaps, inducing positive uihappiness—to point out to her 
a road which leads to perfection, the attainment of which, perhaps, does not 
repay the difficulties of the progress.” 


In another letter, written from his cousin’s in Lincoln’s-Inn- 
Fields, he says :— 


“Tam nowat Grove’s. I don’t know where I am—where I willbe. Future, 
present, past, is all a mist ; it seems as if I had begun existence anew, under 
auspices so unfavourable. Yet, no! that is stupid! My poor little friend 
has been ill; her sister sent for me the other night. I found heron a couch, 
pale ; her father is civil to me, very strangely 80 ; the sister is too civil by half. 
She began talking about Z’Amour. I philosophised, and the youngest said 
she had such a head-ache, that she could not bear conversation. Her sister 
then went away, and I stayed till half-past twelve. Her father had a large 
party below ; he invited me—I refused. Yes! the fiend, the wretch shall 
fall! Harriet will do for one of the crushers, and the eldest (Hmily), with 
some taming, will do too. They are both very clever, and the youngest (my 
friend) is amiable. Yesterday she was better ; to-day her father compelled 
her to go to Clapham, whither I have conducted her, and am now returned.” 


Emily, we suppose, is a misprint for Eliza; but whether his own 
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father or his inamorata’s is “ the fiend,” “the wretch,” it is diffi- 
cult to say. In another letter he writes that he is at Miss West- 
brook’s, and that she is reading Voltaire’s Dictionnaire Philoso- 
phique. In another, he tells his correspondent that he spends 
most of his time at Miss Westbrook’s. Yet meanwhile he is rail- 
ing against marriage, as a degrading institution, and quoting 
Godwin. We find Shelley next on a visit at Field Place, and 
after that staying with a relative at Rayader, in Radnorshire ; from 
which place, writing to his friend, he most distinctly avers that he 
is not in love, but that he esteems both the Westbrooks. But the 
following letter contains an important announcement :— 


“T shall certainly come to York, but Harriet Westbrook will decide 
whether now or in three weeks, Her father has persecuted her in a most 
horrible way by endeavouring to compel her to go to school. She asked my 
advice—resistance was the answer—at the same time that I essayed to 
mollify Mr. W. in vain! And in consequence of my advice she has thrown 
herself upon my protection.” 


He received the fatal summons, and flew, if not on the wings of 
love, on the pinions of imagination and hope, to London. He 
eloped with her from her father’s house in Chapel Street, Gros- 
venor Square, and fled, not for Guetnn Green, as one biographer, 
Mr. Middleton, tells us, but directly to Edinburgh, where, by the 
advice of a young lawyer, who was travelling by the same coach, 
and to whom Shelley confided the object of his j journey northwards, 


they were married. This first marriage of the Poet, in conse- 
quence of its sad and tragical termination, has been much misre- 
presented. It has been “regarded as a spot upon his character, 
whereas it is really only a dark passage in his career. Shelley’s 
mental gifts and bodily graces were quite sufficient to captivate a 
sentimental school- girl, Moreover, there was a papa in the case, 
who was an ex- -hotel. keeper and loved money dearly, and there was 
a strong-minded elder sister, who may have ‘had ambitious dreams 
of family advancement. Shelley was the heir to a Baronetcy and 
ten thousand a- year. All these facts must be we ighed, in order to 
understand the matter rightly. As far as his conduct in the affair 
is concerned, we believe that, although he did admire the young 
lady, he was, judging from the tone of his own letters, not in love 
with her—but having inoculated her with dreams of inde ‘pendence 
and freedom, she had listened too credulously to the young apostle 
of insubordination, and finding herself in direct conflict with pater- 
nal authority, she appealed to her champion; and he, under the 
impression that he was doing what was noble, self-sacrificing, and 
romantic, married her.* 


* Medwin is of opinion that beyond the personal endowments of the young 
lady, there might have been some magic in the name of Harriet; while a 
Reviewer, in coupling this with the cruel disappointment of his first dream 


of love, asks the oe “Was it revenge for his slight that set Shelley a 
marrrying ?” *—(Middleton, p, 194.) 
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They took up their abode at Edinburgh, and were visited by 
Mr. Hogg. He records Mrs. Shelley’s taste for reading, and espe- 
cially for reading aloud. She was by no means so unintellectual 
as some have endeavoured to misrepresent her. While at Edin- 
burgh she translated a story of Madame Cottin’s, Claire d’ Albe, in 
two volumes, while Shelley was occupied with Buffon. She was 
exceedingly well read. 

“If it was agreeable to listen to her,” says Mr. Hogg, “it was not less 
agreeable to look at her; she was always pretty, always bright, always 
blooming ; smart—usually plain in her neatness, without a spot, without a 
wrinkle, not a hair out of its place. The ladies said of her, that she always 


looked as if she had just that moment stepped out of a glass case; and so 
indeed she did.” 


What her opinions or feelings on religious matters were, it seems 
impossible to discover. Mr. Hogg declares that he never saw a 
Bible, a Prayer-book, or any devotional work in her hand—and 
never heard her mention the subject of religion, either to signify 
assent or dissent, approbation or censure. How far she may have 
fallen short of the ideal Shelley may have formed of a wife, we 
know not; but they would probably have lived harmoniously 
enough together, but for the advent of her strong-minded sister 
Eliza, who joined them soon after their removal from Edinburgh 
to York. According to Mr. Hogg, who never mentions her except 
with a more than womanly spitefulness, she occupied her days im 
brushing and combing her raven locks, lecturing her sister upon 
the state of her nerves, quoting a Miss Warne, some venerable 
spinster whom she regarded as on all questions a high authority ; 
and, finally, behaving herself in an offensive and supercilious manner 
to Shelley and his friends. That such a creature must have been 
a firebrand in the house of a newly-married couple, whose com- 
bined ages amounted to thirty-five years, it is easy to comprehend. 
We find She ‘lley, who he 1d previously entertained a favourable 
opinion of her, writing some months afterwards to say how utterly 
he hated her. From Edinburgh they journeyed to York—and not 
liking York, soon wandered on to Keswick, where they were in- 
vited by the Duke of Norfolk to visit him at Graystoke; and in 
consequence of his kindness, were called upon by many of the 
neighbouring gentry. Among others, Robert Southey here made 
Shelley’ S acquaintance, and in a conversation, in which they 
were probably discussing the merits or demerits of their respective 
spouses, Southey made this remarkable observation— 

“Aman ought to be able to live with any woman; you see that I can, 


and so ought you. It comes to pretty much the same thing, I apprehend. 
There is no great choice or difference.” 


Shelley appears to have tried Mrs. Southey’s temper by asking 
her husband how he could eat such ‘ nasty “stuff” as some tens 
cakes that were on the table. This provoked a tremendous phi- 
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lippie from Mrs. 8: ‘ Nasty stuff, indeed !—how dare you call my 
tea-cakes nasty stuff?” The oration proceeded; and Shelley, 
either from curiosity, or to appease the irate lady, examined very 
closely the libelled cakes—and having once tasted, began to eat 
as voraciously as the elder bard, until they were all demolished, 
and more in vain asked for. He inflicted, however, a few more 
deadly wounds upon the vanity of the poet himself. Southey, like 
most of the genus irritabile, admired his own productions, and 
was pleased to read them aloud to others. The Curse of Kehama 
was then on the literary anvil. He shut Shelley into -_ little 
study—and with a promise which sounded like a threat, “Now 
you shall be delighted,” began to read. He read with a em- 
phasis, varied the tones of his voice to do justice to the fine pas- 

sages, and becoming entranced with the beauties of his own com- 
position, almost forgot the presence of his listener. At length, 
roused from his reverie, and surprised at the total absence of 
applause on the part of his friend, he looked round for him, but 
in vain. The chair in which he had been seated was empty ; 
escape by the door or window would have been perceived. 
Where was he? He had slid off his chair, and was fast asleep on 
the ground. Mr. Hogg ingeniously suggests that the future 
Laureate never forgave the slight—and that it rankled in his mind 
when, years after, he attacked Byron and Shelley as the chiefs of 
the Satanic School. 

The “ Res angusta” was pressing Shelley at this time, and in- 
stead of economising by remaining stationary in so beautiful 
neighbourhood, he determined, with a restlessness peculiar to him, 
to visit Ireland. He was to live economically, and assist in freeing 
the down-trodden island. “ He flung himself,” says Lady Shelley, 
“with his usual impulsive ardour, into the turbid stream of Hi- 
bernian Politics.” But for the excellent advice of William Godwin, 
whose acquaintance Shelley had made by writing to him, he might 
have done serious mischief to himself and others by his blind 
enthusiasm. The letters of the author of Political Justice to 
Shelley do him great honour ; for his love of true liberty was as warm 
as that of any man, but he s saw the danger of unsystematic and 
unseasonable agitation, and he spoke with candour to his friend. 
Shelley next moved to Douglas in the Isle of Man, where he made 
a brief stay, and then mov ed on to North Wales, where they made 
a short sojourn during the spring of 1812, and ‘then passed on to 
Lynmouth, near Barnstaple, i in North Devon. He was enraptured 
with the beauty of this place; he describes it as a lovely solitude 
—and says that myrtles of an immense size twine up their cottage. 
While in Wales, Shelley had written a very remarkable letter to 
Lord Chief Justice Ellenborough on a sentence passed by him on 
a publisher of the name of Eaton, for giving to the world the third 
part of Paine’s Age of Reason, The appropriate motto which he 
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attached ‘to it is Deorum offensa, Diis cure, with a quotation from 
a speech of the Marquis of Wellesley, reported in the Globe news- 
paper, July 2nd: 


The Assassination Episode. 


“Tt is contrary to the mild spirit of the Christian religion ; for no sanction 
can be found under that dispensation which will warrant a Government to 
impose disabilities and penalties upon any man on account of his religious 
opinions.” 


Shelley’s pamphlet, though the language is occasionally too 
severe, for he should have attacked the lowe: of the country rather 
than the judge administering them, is very original and able, and 
was no doubt regarde 1d in those d: ays as containing atheistical and 
revolutionary opinions, though it only contains such views as are 
now held by many reflecting ah, and have been rece ntly enough 
set forth by Mr. Buckle and Mr. J. Stuart Mill. We have room 
for only one brief extract, though the whole letter, even now when 
the question is pretty well set at rest, is worth perusal. 


“To torture and imprison the asserter of a dogma, however ridiculous and 
false, is highly barbarous and impolitic. How then does not the cruelty of 
persecution become aggravated when it is directed against the op poser of an 
opinion yet under dis spute, and which men of unrivalled acquirements, 
penetrating genius, and stainless virtue, have spent and at last sacrificed 


their lives in “combating ! ai 


Shelley had repeatedly invited Godwin, his wife, and family to 
come and visit them. At length Godwin, without giving them 
any notice, made a start for Lynmouth, and on his arrival there 
found that the § Shelleys, with their usual taste for being on the 
wing, had flown to Tan yr Alt, in Carnarvonshire. This place was 
the scene of the much-mooted attempt at assassination of the poet. 
After a careful examination of the account given by Shelley and 
his wife of the mysterious affair, we are inclined to the opinion 
that it was one of the distempe wed dreams of his imagination, his 
whole system being deranged by his unrelaxing application to 
study, his spare, vegetable diet, and an occasional use of opium. 
It is a question of evidence—but much of that evidence is highly 
unsatisfactory. If the attack took place at all, the facts of it have 
been certainly exaggerated, and throw a doubt —a very serious 
doubt—on the narrative. He was sitting up late at night—the 
place was wild and romantic; he was armed with a pistol, and 
alarmed the other inmates of the house by firing it. This would 
account for Mrs. Shelley’s testimony that the window curtains were 
shot through, though how Bysshe’s flannel dressing-gown was 
perforated by a pistol- ball it is difficult to say, unless in his wild 
excitement he had done it himself. The magistrate to whom he 
applied next morning, after sifting the ev idence, treated the whole 
as a delirious nightmare. They “returned to Dublin and made a 
tour to the Lakes sof Killarney. “After this they came up to London, 
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where they were in constant intercourse with Mr. Hogg, and a 
strange life, mainly at hotels, they appear to have led. He seems 
here to have been in the immediate expectation of money, to have 
spent rather more than usual, and, among other liabilities, incurred 
a debt for a handsome carriage for Mrs. Shelley, for which his 
friend Mr. Hogg was afterwards, by mistake, arrested. He now 
went rather more into society than he had previously done, and 
was one day invited to dinner by the Duke of Norfolk, and met his 
father there. It was a large party of gentlemen only, and Shelley 
sat next to the Earl of Oxford, He was somewhat amused and 
gratified by the earl saying to him after dinner, “ Pray, who is that 
very strange old man at ‘the top of the table, sitting next to = 
Grace, who talks so much, so loudly, and in so extraordinary 
manner, and all about himself ?” “He is my father,” iatllee 
Shelley, “and he is a very strange old man.” 

They were residing at this time in Half-moon Street, but moved 
into Pimlico, where his wife was confined with their first child, 
Ianthe Eliza. 

“This accession to his family,” says Mr. Hogg, “ did not appear to afford 


. . 565° . . . 
him any gratification, or to create any interest. He never spoke of his child 


to me, and to this hour I never set eyes on her.” 


Mr. Hogg, who generally takes the dark view of things, and 
grow ls, and grumbles, and snarls, after his own delightful fashion, 
is here flatly contradicted by the testimony of Mr. Peacocke in 
Fraser’s Magazine, who has recently written— 


“He was extremely fond of his child, and would walk up and down a 
room with it singing to it a monotonous melody of his own making. es 
Shelley was extremely fond of his children. He was pre-eminently an 
affectionate father.” 


Before his second child was born, the unhappy estrangement 
between himself and his wife occurred. By mutual consent they 
separated, with the confession on both sides that they were mutually 
unhappy, unfitted for each other, and willing to separate, and 
saying farewell to each other in, what appears strange for a couple 
separating, a friendly manner: she took up her residence with her 
father and sister, who were then living in retirement at Bath. 
Shelley has of course been sufficiently, blamed for this proceeding, 
because it has been looked at in connection with her subsequent 
self-destruction. That aman should send home to her father a 
young girl whom he had not two years before eloped with, and give 
her no fixed maintenance, though she had one child in her arms 
and was Pregnant with another, seems a scarcely defensible pro- 
ceeding ; but it is just one of those matters of which it is impos- 
sible to ‘judge without the whole of the facts of the case before 


us. His second wife, in speaking of this sad episode in his life, 
writes,— 
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“ This is not the time to relate the truth, and I should reject any colouring 
of the truth. No account of these events has ever been given at all ap- 
proaching reality in their details, either as regards himself or others; nor 
shall I further allude to them, than to remark that the errors of action com- 
mitted by a man as noble and generous as Shelley, may, as far as he only is 
concerned, be fearlessly avowed by those who loved him, in the firm con- 
viction that, were they judged impartially, his character would stand in 
fairer and brighter light than that of any contemporary.” 


Lady Shelley’s comment on it is the following : 





“One mistake which has gone forth to the world we feel ourselves called 
upon positively to contradict. Harriet’s death has been ascribed to Shelley. 
This is certainly false. There was no immediate connection whatever be- 
tween her tragic end and any conduct on the part of her husband.” 


Predisposed as Shelley’s relatives might be to take this view of 
the question, we must in candour admit that we agree with them. 
Poor Harriet Westbrook had shown that the eccentric and romantic 
element largely prevailed in her mental and moral constitution. 
She had on more than one occasion shown such a total want of 
feeling, that we can hardly suppose extreme sensitiveness, or a 
brooding over her wrongs, real or imaginary, to have caused her 
suicide. She destroyed herself ; and if Mr. Hogg is to be relied 
on, it is almost a matter of surprise that she did not take this fear- 
ful step before, for self-destruction was her favourite topie of con- 
versation. Suicide was a constant theme with her, and she would 
startle an assembly of strangers by the terrible earnestness with 
which she would discuss and advocate self-slaughter. She was 
quite fascinated by an Irishman whom Shelley treated with great 
kindness in London, and who trespassed upon his good nature 
and hospitality by the most vehement asseverations that he was on 
the point of suicide. So far from being shocked or alarmed, she 
expressed the warmest interest in his sanguinary intentions, and 
said “ that it was quite delightful.’ This swaggering Otho, who 
was an object of interest to Mrs. Shelley, ate what dinners he 
could get, and vapoured about suicide without attempting it. She 
acted with more fatal resolution, and threw herself into a pond at 
the foot of her father’s garden, and was drowned. 

We have hitherto narrated the events of the poet’s life more in 
detail than our space will permit us to continue to do. We have 
done so, because this portion of his career is that upon which the 
recent publications have thrown most light. His friendship with 
Godwin; his romantic attachment to his daughter Mary; the 
terms upon which, in accordance with the teachings of Godwin him- 
self and her mother, Mary Woolstonecraft, they at first lived toge- 
ther; their first travel abroad; their marriage; their peaceful, 
happy residence at Marlow-on-Thames, where he wrote The Revolt 
of Islam, which he dedicated to her in some glorious stanzas, a 
few of which we have quoted ; all this is better known to the great 
world of readers than the events of his earlier life. Captain 
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Medwin’s Life, Mrs. Shelley’s Notes on the Poems, and her publi- 
cation of many of his prior works and letters, have made the world 
tolerably well acquainted with his life after his fortunate union 
with her. She was a worthy partner for such a man as Shelley— 
a woman of genius herself, thoroughly appreciating and sincerely 
loving Shelley, the sharer of his studies, the gentle critic of his 
writings ; they seemed to have been formed for each other, and led 


a life of high intellectual culture and enjoyment, consisting of such 
spiritual pleasures as the world cannot give and cannot take aw ay. 

The most recent work which throws any light upon the later 
days of Shelley’s short but eventful life is ‘the publication of 
Mr. Trelawny. He isa gentleman of fortune and family, whose 


taste for adventure threw him in the way of Byron and Shelley 
not very long before the death of either. “From him we get an in- 


teresting account of the intimacy of the two poets; the terms upon 
which they existed, their habits, the points of difference between 


them, and many chavasteiatics with which the world was not pre- 
viously so well acquainted. 

Shelley was manifestly his favourite. Great as is his admiration 
of the genius of Lord Byron and its products, there was some 
natural antagonism between them, which prevents him from doing 


Byron justice. There was a tinge of romance about his appearance 
and conversation which very much attracted and interested Mrs. 
Shelley ; but Byron, who had a very quick sense of the ludicrous, 
and an awkward knack of saying sharp, witty, and worldly things, 


must have twitted the eloquent historian of his own adventures. 
His kindness to Mrs. Shelley at the time of her husband’s death 


entitle him to the gratitude of all the admirers of the poet. What 
we can scarcely forgive him is, not so much the act itself as the 
heartless manner in which he relates his taking advantage of 
Fletcher, Byron’s faithful servant’s, abseuce from the room to look 


at the legs and feet of the poet as he lay in death at Missalonghi. 


“No one was within the house but Fletcher, of which I was glad. As if 
he knew my wishes, he led me up a narrow stair into a small room, with 
nothing in it but a coffin standing on trestles. No word was spoken by 
either of us; he withdrew the black pall and white shroud, and there lay 


the embalmed body of the Pilgrim—more beautiful in death than life. The 
contraction of the muscles and skin had effaced every line that time or pas- 


sion had ever traced on it: few marble busts could have matched its stain- 


less white, the harmony of its proportions and perfect finish ; yet he had 
been dissatisfied with that body, and longed to cast its slough. How often 
had I heard him curse it! He was jealous of the genius of Shakespeare— 
that might well be; but where had he seen the face or form worthy to excite 


his envy? I asked Fletcher to bring me a glass of water. On his leaving 
the room, to confirm or remove my doubts as to the cause of his lameness | 


uncovered the Pilgrim’s feet, and was answered—the great mystery was 
solved. Both his feet were clubbed, and the legs withered to the knee—the 
form and features of an Apollo, with the feet and legs of a Sylvan Satyr.” 


Without further discussing the propriety of the proceeding, or 
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the tone in which it is narrated, we are at a loss to comprehend 
why this discovery was only now made, seeing that they had 
frequently bathed together, and swam matches in which Trelawny 
boasts his superior prowess. 

To return however to Shelley: a detailed account of his melan- 
choly death, and of the ei of his body, and that of his friend 
Captain Williams, drowned with him, are given by Mr. Trelawny. 
His ashes were laid in the Prote stant cemetery at Rome, and the 
following Latin epitaph placed over him by his friend Leigh Hunt, 
who has so recently himself been taken away to join his brother 
poets in some happier world which shines “to shame the doctrine 
of the Sadducee.”’ 

“ PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY, ANGLUS, ORAM ETRUSCAM 
LEGENS IN NAVIGIOLO INTER LEGARNIUM PORTUM ET VIAM 
REGIAM, PROCELLA PERIIT VIII. NON. JUL, MDCCCXXII. 
TAT. SUZ XXX.” 


GROWING OUR OWN SILK.* 


SEEING that at any time a European war may deprive British 
manufacturers of a regular supply of the raw auaterial, why do 


they not render themselves independent of the world, and grow 
hele own silk at home ? 

I shall probably be asked how this is to be accomplished, inas- 
much as experiments to establish the culture of the silkworm in 


Britain have already frequently been made, and have always re- 


sulted in a signal failure, 


But the reason why all former trials have failed is simply, in my 
opinion, owing to the fact that due attention was not paid to the 
natural history of the insects attempted to be introduced. There 
need be no lack of food, since the mulberry-tree grows well in 
Britain ; and doubtless there are still thousands of trees ready to 


furnish a healthy foliage whenever the experiment of silk cultiva- 


tion shall be resumed. ‘The failure has been attributed to the 
alleged fact that the climate was inimical to the constitution of the 
insects, which cannot bear such constant changes of temperature as 
the British Isles experience ; but it appears to me that herein is 
contained a confession of great neglect and mismanagement in 
regulating the temperature and atmosphere to suit the insect, since 

* We have been favoured with the following remarks on the Cultivation 


of Silk, by Captain Hutton, F.G.S., Superintendent of the Government Silk 
Plantations, Mussooree, Himalayas. 
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no such sudden changes ought to have been permitted in houses 
properly constructed and adapted to the rearing of the silkworm. 
Indigenous to the Northern Provinces of China, they, in their na- 
tural state, enjoy a temperate and equable climate, free from strong 
gales and incessant showers, such as are experienced in the more 
boisterous regions of the European North ; but this temperate and 
equable climate can surely be produced by" art, and be so regulated 
on common sense principles as to suit the constitution of the worm. 
It was, in fact, almost the only thing required in order to bring the 
experiment to a successful issue ; and if we can produce such an 
artificial climate when cultivating plants, which make no return 
save in the beauty of their flowers, surely we can attain to the same 
ends when cultivating so valuable an insect as the silkworm. 

Much more stress, ~ however, has been laid upon the effects of our 
climate than was either just or necessary; for although it has been 
somewhat authoritatively laid down that in the experiments tried 
some years ago by “The British, Irish, and Colonial Silk Com- 
pany,” the climate of the British Isles was found to be too humid 
for the production of useful silk, yet Bengal, which notoriously has 
a very damp climate, is known to "produce some of the finest silk to 
be found in the markets. 


“Tt has been observed, by way of accounting for the failure of this, and 
other undertakings of a similar nature in Great Britain, that although the 
mulberry-tree is found in different climates, yet the juice of the leaves grown 
in the North is much less suitable for the production of good silk than that 
of the South. In general, every climate and soil that will produce good wheat, 
will produce large succulent mulberry-leaves : but these leaves will, in many 
cases, be too nutritive ; that is, they will have too much sap, and too much 
substance and succulency. The wild mulberry, with smooth leaves, answers 
better for such a soil than the grafted mulberry with large leaves. Experi- 
ence has proved that silkworms nourished by leaves gathered from a dry soil 
succeed much better, produce more cocoons, and are less subject to those 
diseases which destroy them, than those which have been nourished by leaves 
produced by an extremely rich soil.* 


Now from the tenor of these remarks, and from all that I can at 
present learn regarding the proceedings of the Silk Company above 
alluded to, I am of opinion that the experiment failed less from the 
influence of the British climate upon the constitution of the silk- 
worm, than from improper feeding and general treatment. 

“It was found,” we are told, “ that ‘the climate of the British 
Isles was too humid for the production of useful silk ;” and yet 
not only does Bengal produce it, but I managed, without any un- 
common precautions, not only to rear the Bombyz Mori, in the 
damp climate of Mussooree in the Western Himalaya, but ‘actually 
procured fwo crops of silk from it in oue season! Moreover, we 
have, both at Mussooree and at Simla, stations, be it remembered, 
enjoying an elevation of from three to seven thousand feet, 
and full within the influence of the periodical wet monsocn, a 


* Journal @ Agriculture des Pays Bas, Art. Silk. British Cyclopedia. 
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wild species of Bombyx feeding in crowds upon the indigenous wild 
mulberry-trees which are scattered through the mountain forests, and 
from whose cocoons a Special Committee of the Agri-Horticultural 
Society of India has declared that silk of the very best description 
may be obtained by careful reeling, and on which report the Go- 
vernment of India has sanctioned the formation, in the Himalaya, 
of an experimental plantation for this culture of the silkworm. 

It would appear, therefore, that the non-production of useful 
silk in Britain is less to be attributed to the dampness of the 
climate (although from neglect that too may have had some effect), 
than to the nature of the mulberry-leaves, and the general care be- 
stowed upon the insects. Wheat lands are among the very worst 
that could be selected for the mulberry-tree, which, as “ experience 
has proved,” prefers “a dry soil,” from which better leaves are 
elaborated, enabling the worm to “ produce more cocoons,” while it 
is, at the same time, less liable to disease. So far is it, moreover, 
from being true that large succulent leaves, produced either from 
stiff wheat-lands or very rich soils, contain an excess of nourish- 
ment, the very reverse is well known to every experienced silk 
cultivator to be the case, the juices being far too watery to pre- 
serve thé worm in health; while again, that northern latitudes are 
not inimical to the growth of healthy trees, or to the production 
of good silk, is proved by the fact, that— 


“Some years back, silk was grown in Prussia of a quality which was con- 
sidered superior to that even of Italy ; a fact that gives strength to an observa- 
tion contained in a paragraph in the Stockholme Journal for March, 1824, and 
reprinted in the Bulletin Universel of April, 1825, After detailing the intro- 
duction of several plants lately raised in Sweden, it adds :—‘ The culture of 
the mulberry-tree is extending itself in the provinces, and important com- 
munications on the most convenient mode of rearing the worm have been 
generally promulgated. The silk so produced in Sweden has confirmed, in 
the amplest manner, the remark formerly made on the superior fineness and 
solidity of silk grown in the North, compared with that from more temperate 
climes ; a fact that has received the unanimous sancticn of the members of 
the Royal Society of Commerce, as well as of many silk manufacturers. It 
supports the ordinary preparation and dye equally with the best Indian silk, 
possessing the same brilliancy and the same softness. The silk also that has 
been grown for the last few years in Bavaria, is superior to that produced in 
Italy.’ * 

From these conflicting statements in regard to the quality of silks 
grown respectively in the north and in the south, it is very evident 
that some degree of jealousy exists, since it has been declared, both 
by Count Dandolo and by silk-growers in Bengal, that the finest 
silk is produced in the warmest countries. All things considered, 
however, it appears that silk produced in northern climates, pro- 
vided always they are not too cold, is ever of a better quality than 
that grown in the south; and it is, probably, rather to the fitness 
of the thread for particular purposes that the praise awarded to 


* Preface to Translation of Count Dandolo’s Work, by the British, Irish, 
and Colonial Silk Company. 
VOL, II, 88 
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the Swedish silk applies, than to the extreme fineness of the fibre ; 
each party extolling that particular article which his own district 
produces, and which best suits the markets of his own neighbour- 
hood. Indeed, I do not regard the extreme fineness of the fibre 
with any degree of favour, but consider it to be the result of an 
impaired constitution. Be this as it may, it is an indisputable 
fact that the climate of Great Britain need offer no real obstacle 
to the production of good silk, since not only are the insects them- 
selves indigenous to the northern provinces of China, where the 
climate is said to be still more severe than that of Scotland; but 
they are well-known, also, to be extremely impatient of heat. The 
failure of all attempts to introduce the cultivation of the worm 
into Britain is rather to be attributed to inexperience in its 
management ; the insect, according to the plan invariably pursued 
in every country (China “only exce pted) being literally half. starved, 
since the Bombycidee are all night-feeders ; and as no food is given 
at night, there can be no great cause for astonishment if the insect 
becomes first sickly and then dies. For the suecessful cultivation 
of the silkworm in such a climate as that of Great Britain, houses 
erected on the plan of large greenhouses should be provided, i 

which the temperature could be modified at will ; light, warmth, 
and free ventilation being absolutely essential to the w clfare of the 
insect; and in such houses, the roof being of thatch or tiles instead 
of glass, a moderate share of attention would, in my opinion, 
insure successful results. 

Yet, notwithstanding this, it may be said that the frequent 
failures experienced in endeavouring to introduce the culture of 
the worm are more than sufficient to deter any reasonable man 
from trying the experiment again, even though the causes of pre- 
vious failure are clearly pointed out for his future guidance. Be 
it so, then ; let the domestication of the common Bombya Mori be, 
for the time at least, abandoned, and let experiments be tried with 
a new species, indigenous to the Himalaya mountains,— one whose 
constitution is capable alike of setting at defiance the effects of 
frost and snow while in the egg, and of the mists and long-con- 
tinued rains of those lofty regions when in the moth and “cater- 
pillar states. 

This species, discovered by myself at Simla, in 1837, was after- 
wards again met with at Mussooree, from whence specimens were 
forw: arded to Mr. Westwood, who, as I had anticipated, pro- 
nounced the species to be new, and accordingly figured it in his 
work, The Cabinet of Oriental Entomology, under the name of 
Bombyx Huttoni. 

It will be necessary, then, clearly to state the grounds upon 
which I would recommend its introduction into Britain, as well as 
to describe its habits, and the method necessary to be pursued in 
rearing it, since it appears to possess that very strength of consti- 
tution “which will enable it to defy the vicissitudes and humidity 
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of our climate, even when exposed to its influence and unsheltered 
by houses previously prepared for its reception. 

The Bombyx Huttoni, feeding on the wild mulberry-tree indige- 
nous to the Western Himalaya, is found in great profusion at eleva- 
tions varying from 3000 to 8000 feet above the sea-level, and as 
it occurs during the very height of our periodical rainy season, 
when the hills, from June to October, are enveloped in dense mists, 
and as the eggs are deposited on the branches of the trees, and 
subject to the influence of the frosts and snows of our mountain 
winters, there can be little doubt but that the species would thrive 
well in Britain, where its silk might possibly become a valuable 
additional article of commerce, and so realize the expectations 
which were disappointed in the experiment instituted by the 
above-named Company for the cultivation of the Bombyx Mori. 

The silk of this species is fine and tough, though, perhaps, 
somewhat less soft and silky to the touch than that of the Chinese 
worm; and some that I wound off as a sample, and submitted to 
the Delhi shawl- merchants, was valued by them at twenty-five 
rupees per seer, that is, taking the rupee at two shillings and the 
seer at two pounds avoirdupois, equal to twenty-five shillings per 
pound. I do not, however, regard this as at all conclusive of its 
value in an European market, although, at that price, it would sell 
readily enough in Upper India. 

On the 8th of Fe bruary, 18% 56, I brought the existence of this, 
and other wild species of Bombyeidee to the notice of the Indian 
Government, in the hope that something would be done by way of 
experiment ; and after a lengthened correspondence and reference 


from one authority to another, extending over two years and a half 


(a Special Committee of the Horticultural Society of India having 
long previously recommended an experiment), the Government 
commissioned me to prepare a plantation of mulberry-trees for the 
eventual cultivation of Bombyx Huttoni, granting me, however, 
only three years in which to produce the trees. From the limited 
extent of this experiment, and the tightness of the economy en- 
joined, little or nothing is likely to result; in three years the 
wild mulberry-tree will be too small to rear any number of worms, 
and, indeed, instead of the experiment being made on the silk it is 
simply one for the growth of the mulberry-tree. 

From the hardy constitution of this species much may be ex- 
pected, since, being unaffected by cold and damp, it would appear to 
be the very species most desirable in Great Britain. In its habits 
it differs widely from the B. Mori, as it cannot be induced to remain 
quietly in the feeding-trays, but immediately wanders away; it 
must consequently be left upon the trees in the open air, and 
there, in the leaf, it will spin its cocoon and furnish two crops of 
silk in the year. The cocoons are then gathered from the trees, 
the floss removed, and the silk unwound, or reeled,—those which 
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are intended for seed being left upon the trees to hatch and de- 
posit their ova. One great advantage gained by leaving the worm 
upon the tree, in a climate which, like that of B ritain, is subject 
to so much rain, arises from the well-known fact that wet leaves 
given to the worms of B. Mori are sure to kill them; whereas on 
the tree, no matter how wet the leaves may be, no injurious results 
ensue from feeding upon them. This is equally the case with B. 
Huttoni and B. Mori, so that after a shower, or even after several 
consecutive days of rain, the cultivator will be spared the trouble- 
some necessity of drying the leaves before giving them to the 
worms. 

Another great advantage is likewise to be found in the circum- 
stance that the insect has always an abundant supply at hand of the 
freshest food ; and this becomes a matter of vast importance when 
we reflect that the Bombycide being all night-feeders, that mode 
of rearing which can always secure night supplies of food must be 
productive of healthier and stronger worms, and consequently pro- 
duce a larger quantity of silk, than when, as in the common mode 
of treating the Bombyx Mori, the caterpillar is fed only at stated 
intervals during the day; Count Dandolo expressly limiting the 
supply to four times a-day, and giving none at night. Hence the 
domesticated worms have hitherto been always kept in a state of 
semi-starvation, which of itself is quite sufficient to account for their 
weakened constitutions. Rest, also, and perfect freedom from the 
annoyance occasioned by the semnovel of dead leaves and refuse, is 
likewise secured during the seasons of moulting by this method of 
feeding. 

In ordinary seasons the young caterpillars are hatched in the 
first week of March, from eggs glued by the moths of the autum- 
nal crop to the bark of the tree, sometimes on the trunk, some- 
times on the smallest branches. The hatching, however, is some- 
what irregular, and will vary with the nature of the season, so that 
sometimes the worms are found even in the end of February. 

In the end of April and beginning of May the first crop of 
cocoons is spun, and by the end of May the second brood begins 
to hatch, yielding an autumnal crop of silk; the eggs are then in 
October deposited upon the bark of the tree, where they remain 
exposed during the winter to rain, frost, and snow. Hence, as it 
has been found impossible to rear the wild worm in the trays like 
B. Mori, it would be necessary first to provide a plantation of 
trees upon which the young worms could be placed, and there left 
to follow their natural instincts and habits; a certain number of 
cocoons being always left on every tree better still, a few trees 
wholly set apart for seed. 

It would, however, be very necessary, during the time the insects 
were on the trees, to have them efficiently watched and protected 
against the attacks of birds: the cuckoo, titmouse, jay, and 
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magpie of our regions often making sad havoc amongthem. There 
is a particular species of Ichneumon fly which likewise attacks them 
in their native climate, but this would be left behind in India, and 
unless any other species indigenous to Britain should attack them, 
the ol on this point be tolerably secure. 

t would, perhaps, be advisable, in importing the eggs of B. 
Huttoni, to procure likewise a supply of the seed of our indigenous 
mulberry, inasmuch as the opening of its leaves is especially 
adapted to the time of hatching of the eggs of this silkworm, and 
the leaves are, moreover, of a very different texture and quality 
from the Chinese cultivated kinds, and would suit the worm much 
better. Besides which, it will grow, apparently, equally well in 
every soil, being found in limestone gravel, in the clefts of rocks, 
in stiff dry clay, and in fine rich vegetable black earth. It will 
likewise (with us) yield a second crop of leaves when it has, as is 
not unfrequently the case, been completely denuded by an excess 
of worms in the summer months. It may be that the Chinese 
mulberry would put forth its leaves in time to suit the young 
worm, and in such case, the importation of the Himalayan tree 
would be immaterial. 

Should no one be willing to run further risks in such a specula- 
tion in Great Britain, what is to prevent the formation of a com- 
pany for the purpose of cultivating silk in the Lower Himalaya? 
The number of Chinese forms among our insects, and the fact of 
the tea-plant thriving so well, are points in favour of such a specu- 
lation, as showing these regions to be well adapted to silk, inde- 
pendently of the notable fact of the occurrence at Mussooree and 
Simla of no fewer than nine species of Bombyx, Saturnia, and 
Actias, nearly the whole of which might be turned to account in 
producing silk. 
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UNIVERSAL REVIEW. 


NOVEMBER, 1859. 


THE DEFENCES OF ENGLAND.* 


More than fifty years ago all England was a-blaze with a feeling 
of mingled fear and defiance at the tidings of that mighty arma- 
ment which France was threatening to launch against her from 
the heights of Boulogne. Men of all ranks and callings, alive 
only to the common danger, shouldered their muskets, or buckled 
on their swords, and essayed the mysteries of the goose-step and 
the manual exercise, with a noble indifference to the question of 
personal fitness, and the jokes of unappreciative friends. Oxford 
students hailed so valid an excuse for attending fewer lectures: 
the country squire took it all in the way of his regular amuse- 
ments: and “the smooth-faced, snub-nosed rogue ” Ney apt from 
his counter or till, with, perhaps, a genuine desire at the moment 
to devote himself to all sorts of perils for the good of his country, 
and the deliverance of his nearest and dearest from the tender 
mercies of French invaders. More than two centuries earlier, 
their forefathers had to wait, with a like feeling, for the approach 
of another Armada from the shores of another hostile realm. 
Awful to thousands of eager eyes must have been the sight of 
that countless fleet, armed with engines of unknown deadliness, 
as it careered along our coasts, ship after ship, in overwhelming 
column, winding and bounding onward to its destined goal w ith 
the speed and sureness of the dragon that slew Laocoon and his 


* Notes on the Defences of Great Britain and Ireland. By Lieut.-General 
Shaw Kennedy, ©.B. Murray. 1859. 
The Navies of the World. By Hans Busk, M.A. Routledge. 1859. 
Rifle-Clubs and Volunteer Corps. By W. H. Russell. Routledge. 1859. 
The Defenceless State of Great Britain. By Sir F. B. Head, Bart. 
Murray. 1850. 
Military Opinions. By General Sir J. F. Burgoyne, Bart. G.C.B. 
1859. 
Journal of the United Service Institution. Vol.ii. No. 8. W. Mitchell. 
1859, 
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fated sons. But during both those unutterable crises, England 
kept true to her former history, and met the danger with that 
unflinching coolness and proud, yet unboastful consciousness of 
her power, which so often makes victory possible against even the 
most frightful odds. Fired by the dauntless bearing of brave 
Queen Bess, and strengthened by the ready patriotism of her 
countrymen, the sailors of Howard and Drake fastened, like bull- 
dogs, on their tall antagonists, worried and maimed them, in spite 
of the punishment themselves were sure to receive, and never let 
go their hold till all means of doing further mischief were gone 
with the last charge of powder they had to fire away. Again, and 
yet again, they tackled the foe, until the storms of the German 
Ucean claimed the relics of that proud Armada for her own. With 
like results did England baffle the schemes of that scourge of 
Europe—the first Napoleon. After all his threats and prepara- 
tions, he was doomed to see his flotillas blockaded in their own 
harbours ; while the fleet, under whose escort they were to have 
crossed the Channel, only left the shelter of French batteries to 
fall a certain prey to the unflagging pursuit of Nelson. 

Once more our country has been all astir with rumours of a 
threatened attack on her sacred shores, and swaying to and fro 
with most uneasy misgivings on the state of her general defences, 
and with most strange and distracting suggestions on the mode 
of putting them into the best order in the shortest space of time. 


Once more an old enemy seems frowning at us across the way, 
frowning a frown of such evident meaning, that we are driven to 
think we have surely offended him, and may reckon, sooner or 
later, on yet more tangible proofs of ill-will. Another “ Favourite 


of Fortune,” in whom we see renewed both the name and nature 


of the first Napoleon, wields the empire of a warlike race, which 
believes firmly in its old aggressive policy, and has not yet for- 
gotten the mischance of Waterloo. Comnianding an army re- 
ducible to a peace-footing of six hundred thousand men, he has 
turned France into one vast camping-ground, on any single point 
of which a large force may be concentrated by means of railways 
in probably less time than it took one of his uncle’s couriers to 
ride between Paris and Boulogne. He has a fleet, whose line of 
battle all but equals our own, and whose sailors are kept up to 
a certain mark of efficiency by constant training, afloat or ashore. 
His forts bristle with guns of unknown range and calibre; his 
docks are crammed with ships of war and transport, and the dock- 
yards and arsenals resound from morning to night with the din of 
toiling thousands. Year after year our “ faithful ally ” has been 
stealing a march on his simple neighbours by a process not un- 
common with persons of large ambition and small scruples. Under 
cover of repeated assurances of peace and good-will, and of those 
unlimited powers which a military despot, backed by universal 
suffrage, can always wield, he has not only been adding hugely to 
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all those means of attack which lead to increasing counter-arma- 
ments along the Rhine, but has even threatened, at last, to beat 
us on our own element, and make France a terror to all nations 
by sea as well as land. Silently and surely, while England was 
asleep, has her artful neighbour been gaining ground on the care- 
less rival, who, if she sometimes awoke to a thrill of passing fear, 
turned all the quicker on her pillow and folded herself for a little 


English Blindness to French Progress. 


more slumber, only to find at last, like the hare in the fable, how ~ 


madly she had misused her boasted powers. It was long before 
she discovered the full extent of her folly. More than one anxious 
friend had vainly tried to arouse her from those fond dreams of 
everlasting peace and plenty, in which free-trade and the French 
alliance had wooed her to indulge, without a thought for the 
weakness of human nature, or the invariable teachings of past 
experience. Not till France had nearly won the race, and began 
already to talk big about her naval requirements,—not till the 
Moniteur had ope ned its columns to the threatening petitions of 
French colonels, and England’s Queen had been asked to sanction 
with her presence the crowning triumph of imperial peacefulness 
at Cherbourg, did Englishmen fairly begin to realize the sad truth 
that their cherished alliance had proved but a broken reed, and to 
ask themselves by what process they had ever come to expect 
grapes from thorns, or to see in the words of an unscrupulous 
despot a better guarantee for peace and friendship than another 
had once found in the kiss of traitor Judas. At last, when even 
the dullest eyes were opened to the signs of coming ‘danger, and 
the cloud of selfish credulity was passing away from the nation’s 
heart, our rulers, too, were shamed into following the movement 
they should have led, and bestirred themselves at the eleventh 
hour to re pair the evils, which nothing short of gross negligence, 
or utter lack of moral firmness, would ever have allowed to gain 
such fearful head. Then only, for the first time, did England learn 
what millions had yearly been ‘thrown to the winds by her appointed 
servants in keeping up a fleet which, somehow, kept dwindling 
away faster than it could be renewed, and whose usefulness, at a 
given moment, would be lowered to the very smallest figure, for 
want of sailors to man it. Then, only, was it found that in all 
matters concerning our national defences England had profited so 
little by the past, as to be living for the moment on mere suffer- 
ance, an easy and tempting prey to any daring invader possessing 
the will and more than the means of the first Napoleon. 

Strange and sorrowful to think on has been the eagerness of 
so many Englishmen to worship the hero of the second December, 
ever since the hour of that dark treachery which crushed once 
more the rising liberties of France. Looking back over the last 
eight years, one would be fain to conclude, from all outward signs, 
that faith in the eternal difference of right from wrong, of trath 
and honesty from fraud and falsehood, of political freedom and 
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social purity from slavery and corruption of the lowest kinds, had 
well-nigh faded out of the hearts of English statesmen, senators, 
and political students of every class. Among all the leaders of 
English thought, among the foremost representatives of English 
character, how few are they who have never bowed the knee to 
this French Baal; how few who have never merged their hatred 
of successful crime, in admiration of the consistent cleverness with 
which its perpetrator has glossed over his darkest deeds by a show 
of studied patriotism, in adorning Paris with fine buildings, in 
giving a new start to French commercial enterprise, and in 
pandering to the national thirst for military renown! How 
sickening was the spectacle to be found, wherever you went, of 
English freemen chaunting in every style and degree of fulsome 
fervour the praises of that “ new sort of despotism” which was 
deemed the only fit government for their unhappy neighbours. 
From press and parliament and pulpit, from counter and fireside, 
steamed always up the incense of a worship as degrading to 
ourselves, as it was cruelly unjust to the better part of the French 
nation. No doubt, among the ruder classes in England, much of 
the kindly feeling displayed towards the French emperor was 
meant less for himself, personally, than for the alliance, whose 
acknowledged head he was for the time being. Misled by those 
who should have known better, they hailed the destroyer of French 
liberty as the best and only sure bulwark of that close union 
between France and England, which had hitherto existed only in 
the dreams of sanguine millowners and capitalists overburdened 
with spare coin. Their honest hearts yearned to strike a bargain 
of eternal friendship with their hereditary foes, and to exchange 
the remembrance of mutual bloodshed for the sure promise of 
peaceful triumphs to be won by each nation for the good of both. 
With the Englishman’s natural desire for peace and material well- 
being, they yielded implicit faith to the Emperor’s repeated 
assurance that his empire betokened peace, not war, to Europe ; 
nor were they undeceived by the outbreak of hostilities against 
Russia, or the signs of an approaching contest with Austria, But 
for the leaders of public opinion in Parliament and the Press, for 
the representatives of English character at home and abroad, no 
such excuse was really available. They knew how the President 
of the French Republic had won his way to the imperial throne, 
and by what arts he managed to strengthen the foundations of his 
strangely-gotten power. They knew what sort of a “ Saviour” 
he had been to French society, and what sort of love was borne 
him by all men whose opinion was worth having. Knowing his 
antecedents, they should have known exactly what amount of 
reliance might attach to his professions of regard for England, 
and his resolutions to help her in maintaining the peace of Europe. 
Remembering how carefully he had followed out his uncle’s ideas, 
and how large an army of war-loving Frenchmen stood ready to 
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renew the glories of the first empire, they might have warned 
their countrymen against overhaste in believing promises that 
chimed in with their own hearts’ desires, but were hi ardly more 
trustworthy than those which had been made and broken before. 
Whatever the love or awe they felt themselves for the elect of half 
a million bayonets, they were bound, at any rate, to keep a watch- 
ful eye on our national defences, to assert England’s dignity and 
moral influence as a first-rate Power against all the blandishments 
of the “new sort of despotism,” and to save her from becoming 
the blind tool and simple plaything of even the dearest of friends 
and the most “sagacious” of emperors. However ready they 
were to embrace in private the successful assassin of French 
freedom, the bold despoiler of dethroned dynasties, the ruthless 
trampler on all pleas of law and justice, the consistent wielder of 
as iron a tyranny as ever drove its more enlightened victims to 
despair, it behoved them, at least, for very shame, to keep such 
notions to themselves, and let their favourite understand, by a 
prudent silence, and by measures of due precaution against foreign 
aggressors, open or secret, how faintly their own opinions were 
echoed in the hearts of Englishmen at large. 

On the lowest grounds of policy and self-interest they should 
have taken the manly, independent course marked out by every 
principle of justice and right feeling. The surest way of subvert- 
ing the French alliance was, to offer unsparing homage to its 
temporary head. The surest way of lowering Englishmen in the 
eyes of foreigners, was to harp for ever on the greatness, modera- 
tion, peacefulness, loyalty, and such-like imaginary virtues of an 
emperor who reigned by the sword alone, and who has never 
shown, till the other day, one symptom of a wish to lighten, by a 
single act of mercy, the yoke that weighs so heavily on his people. 
In the soft smiles and honied speeches showered continually down 
on their imperial master from this side of the Channel, French- 
men, who mourned their lost freedom, could read only a studied 
insult to the cause they had vainly striven to uphold, and a wanton 
assumption of their unfitness for self-government and constitu- 
tional rights. On the other hand, to Frenchmen who cared least 
for such blessings, and felt no special craving for an alliance with 
their ancient foes, all such smiles and speeches seemed like the 
confession on our part of conscious weakness, and a well-founded 
fear of those powerful neighbours, by whose borrowed light we 
hoped henceforth to shine. The latter class chuckled at every 
fresh proof of our infatuated friendship, and calculated how much 
longer it would take English statesmen to strip their country so 
bare of all outward defences as to ensure a favourable opening for 
the arms of her faithful ally. And the former class, in whose 
sympathy with our political and social development lay the only 
means of building up a really durable friendship, must have been 
so embittered against us by the mad rush of so many English 
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gentlemen to grovel at the feet of liberty’s most determined foe, 
that they would view with indifference, if not with scornful plea- 
sure, the dealing of any blow, however serious, at the power and 
pride of this country. In short, our truckling policy has only 
served to raise new enemies against us on every side, without win- 
ning us a single friend whose support would be worth having in 
the hour of need. We have trusted in a broken reed, and begin 
to feel it piercing us even now. 

Happily for England her sagacious ally began at last to forget 
his cunning, showed his hand a little too soon, and, by a series of 
unexpected blunders, startled her into something like a conviction 
of her past folly, and a dark foreboding of future danger hardly 
to be avert’ by precautions taken at the eleventh hour. After a 
fever-fit of imany years she awoke at last, very weak, but in her 
right mind. In the first flush of returning reason she drove from 
her councils the minister who had once been first to applaud the 
coup d’étdt, and who now sought to sacrifice the last shred of 
England’s honour to the threats of a frightened emperor and his 
bullyi ing colonels. Englishmen owned, with shame, how worthless 
had been the gods of their late worship. English journalists 
began to see the error of their ways, and gave up trying to stem 
the current of old English feelings and traditions. The trial of 
M. de Montalembert won back many an unwilling convert from 
the creed of Lord Palmerston. England’s heart was getting whole 
again. Yet even then two of her old ministers had the face to 
outrage her recovered dignity by mingling, as dear friends, in the 
holiday-making at Compiégne. Even then, were the voices of a 
few old women heard in deprecation of all unfriendly comment on 
the proceedings of their imperial darling. Still later, when the 
war with Austria had thoroughly proved the bad faith of him who 
alone made the war possible, many a so-called Liberal statesman 
dared to defame the British Press for having used its lawful free- 
dom to express the general indignation at a wanton attack on a 
peaceful neighbour, made under ‘cloak of a purpose which no im- 
partial thinker could ever have believed the French ruler seriously 
to aim at carrying out. However, thanks in great measure to the 
misreckonings of our “ sagacious” ally, English feeling has been 
so thoroughly roused against him, has expressed itself in such 
striking terms, that we have little cause to fear any attempt on the 
part of our present Ministry to undo the good work begun by 
Lord Derby and Sir John Pakington. The very men who still 
keep up, in their parliamentary talk, the silly old farce of believing 
in the truthfulness of an incorrigible oath-breaker, are now putting 
their hands into the nation’s pocket, to get therefrom due means 
of arming us against any possible breach of that faith which they 
still declare to be, i in this one remarkable instance, above all sus- 
picion. We are called on, while hoping the best, to prepare for the 
worst ; and several millions of money, often hardly earned, are to 
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be yielded up without delay, to repair those shortcomings which, 
but for the unutterable blindness of Liberal statesmen, had never 
taken place at all. 

But the question for Englishmen to handle, and that promptly, 
turns not, after all, on the truth or treason of any continental 
ruler. Were Louis Napoleon as true as steel, as trustworthy as 
old Regulus, what guarantee can he possibly hold out against the 
ambition of an army always ripe for fresh victories, and the pride 
of a nation always covetous of warlike fame, always impatient of 
our past superiority in arms? Do Frenchmen love us a whit the 
more for our most earnest professions of a longing for peace and 
fellowship with all the world? Despot as he is, strong-handed as 
his sway may be, can the Emperor of France for ever succeed in 
turning off towards likelier victims the periodical fits of warlike 
rage, which have always made French armies the terror of Europe, 
and the plague of its own rulers? Does a lion forswear raw meat 
for the rest of his days because he is just dozing off in peace, 
gorged with the daintiest bits of a fine buffalo? And if France 
were disposed for the nonce to lay aside her old enmity, how long 
would the new feeling be sure to last? Is it wise, under any cir- 
cumstances, to entangle ourselves in a close alliance with any other 
Power? The nearest friends are generally the most apt to quarrel 
on pretexts apparently the most absurd; and what is true of indi- 
viduals holds good, with even greater certainty, in the affairs of 
nations. Our intimate relations with Russia did not prevent us 
from drifting into war, and the French Emperor’s visit to England 
was followed, at no great interval, by the bullying despatch to 
Lord Clarendon. Had we bidden our neighbour to keep his dis- 
tance a few years ago, we should not now be mourning our want 
of needful preparation to receive him as a visitor of another sort, 

The question, however, goes yet deeper than mere suspicion or 
surmise. Louis Napoleon may be guiltless of one evil thought 
towards us, and France may really yearn for the English alliance as 
David yearned for Jonathan. But is England, therefore, to lay 
aside her arms, to dismantle her ships of war, to pay off he 
soldiers and sailors, to turn her cannon into railway-metal, and he 
rifle stocks into ladies’ work-boxes? Such a policy might draw 
forth shouts of approval from inveterate peacemongers, but how 
would it agree with the facts before us? France has just reduced 
her army to the very moderate and harmless peace-footing of six 
hundred thousand men. Her fleet was, but yesterday, about as 
large as ours, and, though, for the present, a good many sailors 
have been discharged, she can lay hands on them all at the very 
shortest notice. Though nominally placed on a peace-footing, 
she is virtually equipped for war at any moment. We have seen 
in how few days a large French army was ready to take the field 
in Piedmont. Turning to Russia, we find her mistress of a huge 
army, and a fleet which is fast repairing its former losses. Even 
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Spain seems bent on regaining her position as a naval power. 
Denmark may turn against us, as she did before. In view of such 
considerations, the only safe policy for England is that of the old 
Roman, who ‘“‘treated his friends as if they might one day prove 
his enemies, and his enemies as if they might become his friends.” 
It is her cue especially to trust none beyond certain strict bounds, 
to make no particular bosom-friends, but, keeping on polite terms 
with all around her, and wantonly provoking none, to stand forth 
among her neighbours a tower of strength, forearmed against all 
dangers, helpful, at need, to the weak and suffering, but terrible 
always to the strong. Among nations strongly-armed and emu- 
lous of her greatness, if not eager to pull her down and strip her 
of her exceeding wealth, her only attitude can be one of armed 
mistrust, shutting out the likelihood of any serious disaster by an 
array of strer agth 2 against which the most powerful assailants might 
beat in vain. Politically, as well as geographically, she must 
stand alone to ensure her the place she holds among the great 
Powers of Europe. And to maintain her isolation, without losing 
the power of useful interference in the affairs of other nations, 
she must pay more heed to her internal and external defences, and 
show less desire to curry favour with great —— despots than 
she has lately done. 

It is the fashion in some quarters to sneer over the symptoms 
of alarm and anxiety which Englishmen are apt to show, after 
repeated proofs of official slackness in maintaining the honour and 
improving the armaments of England. A reasonable concern for 
their country’s welfare is called a panic, and no greater insult can 
be offered to their imperial ally than to hint the slighte ‘st suspicion 
of his power to control either ‘the warlike cravings of his subjects, 
or his own apparent desire to outshine his restless uncle. It is 
easy enough to sneer at anything, still easier to shut one’ s eyes on 
the most ‘palpable facts. But, even supposing that Englishmen 
are so ready to start at their own shadows, who is most to blame, 
the subject of the panic, or its cause? That England should 
ever be frightened out of her propriety is a disgraceful thing ; but 
with whom does the disgrace he? Surely with those foolish coun- 
sellors who sought to lull her into a dream of false security by 
taking off her armour, and throwing her weapons into the sea. It 
was a shameful and intolerable thing that England should wake 
up from her short slumber to find herself shorn, like the Danite, 
of her charmed locks, while Philistines stood near, chuckling with 
conscious triumph at her distress. If the plight was a dangerous 
one, she had to thank for it the very men who should have watched 
most zealously over her well-being. Her alarm at the moment 
was just as natural, as would be the disquietude felt by a rich 
traveller on finding himself alone and unarmed in a country 
swarming with highway robbers. She did well to look out for 
help betimes. The robbers might not have shown themselves, 
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after all, might have betaken themselves to another quarter, might 
possibly have given up their lawless trade. Still, as long as the 
truth saneined unknown to her, it would have been sheer folly to 


risk her money and her life on chances so very wild as these. If 


the gentlemen who might be lying in wait for her took umbrage 
at measures of the commonest precaution, what business was that 
of hers? 

The friends of Louis Napoleon are for ever twitting us with our 
unworthy distrust of a wise prince and well-meaning ally. If we 
must speak unkindly of him and his imtentions, we are requested 
at least to speak low. He may lose his temper, and he is power- 
ful enough to make us rue the consequences of such a loss. His 
Ministers may write us insolent despatches, his officers may threaten 
us with speedy chastisement, his official journalists may abuse and 
provoke us till their hands are tired of scribbling. But English- 
men are to grin and bear, because he is so strong and a growl 
might tempt him to take advantage of their weakness. They 
must take their buffets without a murmur, and be thankful that 
matters are no worse. They may abuse the Government of Naples 
or that of Austria, they may sing the praises of freedom at home, 
and worry the Sultan with endless complaints of Turkish mise 
but a word of manly protest against the more odious features of 


neighbouring despotism, a sigh of sympathy with the exiles of 


Lambessa and Cayenne, a flush of honest resentment for threats 
or sarcasms levelled against themselves,—ail these are liberties 
in which they have no business, it seems, to indulge. To appeals 
and arguments of this kind the heart of every right-feeling 
Englishman will supply the needful answer. It is enough for the 
present to note how generally they have been set aside in the pro- 
ceedings of those who have been the readiest to wield them. With 
all its known reverence for the Second Empire, our present Ministry 


has not stickled to carry on and even to better the scheme of 


national defence begun by its predecessor. The Royal Message 
at the last Prorogation has left us little room to doubt the tenden- 
cies of the bills passed during the late Parliamentary session to 
that effect. And one of the most alarming books on the defence- 
less state of Britain came from the pen of Sir Francis Head, an 
intimate friend and very ardent worshipper of Ijouis Napoleon, a 
philosopher whose wondrous insight into human nature has taught 
him to measure the well-doing of France by the number of rag- 
pickers to be found at any time in the streets of Paris. Nor has 
the widest faith in imperial wisdom and French brotherhood pre- 
vented another apostle of the same school, Mr. William Russell, 
from swelling the cry sent up by a million angry voices, for suc h 
an armament as may suffice to guard us against all outward 
dangers, open or unseen. 

In truth, it is no nation of silly alarmists, no chorus of idle 
bugbear-mongers, whose voice has lately been resounding from 
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one end of England to the other. The deep instinctive feeling of 
English antagonism to all forms of political tyranny and military 
oppression has spoken out once more, and will be heard, in spite 
of unmanly efforts to hush it down. Most clearly and most un- 
answerably did it speak out in Lord Lyndhurst’s noble appeal to 
the honour and patriotism of England’s peers, an appeal against 
which the feeble shafts of ministerial evasion and drivelling re- 
monstrance were hurled, only to fall in a hundred pieces to the 
ground, Without saying an unfair word against the French or 
their emperor, “the old man eloquent ” held it foul shame that 
England should live for one moment on the sufferance of any 
foreign Power, and bade his countrymen look to it, lest her con- 
tinued weakness should invite the very danger against which the 
boldest of her sons must always earnestly pray. In strains that 
stir one like the sound of a trumpet he argued from the text of 
the old Athenian orator, that our best bulwark against foreign 
despotisms was “ Distrust,” and that the surest way of guarding 
England from attack or insult was to make her strong enough to 
meet the one and repay the other with interest. His speech was not 
that of a panic-stricken dotard, but of one of England’s wisest and 
bravest statesmen ; and the answer it has evoked from so many lips 
and hearts has been the answer not of cowards, but of men who 
would battle with the danger, should it ever come, as boldly as some 
of them faced a more fearful crisis two years ago. Of course in times 
of trouble or uncertainty there are always some who give their 
gloomiest fancies the run, who live on dreams of horrors surpassing 
human likelihood, and worry us with forebodings of all sorts of 
ghastly visitations which cooler spirits would blush to dwell on, 
and cheerier spirits would utterly laugh to scorn. But the bulk 
of Englishmen are made of stouter and pleasanter stuff than 
this ; and their uneasiness at the weak state of our defensive equip- 
ments springs undoubtedly from a jealous regard for England's 
honour and well-doing. 

Once for all, in dealing with this question of national defences 
let us disclaim any meaner motive than those we have just named. 
Once for all, let us say with Lord Lyndhurst, that England shall 
not be indebted for her safety and independence to the kindness or 
scorn of her powerful neighbours. Let us claim the right to judge 
for ourselves, even if those neighbours cry out on our mistrust, what 
amount of ships and guns and regiments are required to protect our 
shores from invasion, and our commerce from destruction. Until 
we have settled this question in the best practical way, let us listen 
to no remonstrances made by soft-spoken counsellors at home, or by 
nations endowed with standing armies of more than half a million 
and fleets twice as large as their actual wants could justify. It 
would indeed be a new and most dismal feature in our history, if 
foreigners were allowed to dictate to us in matters lying far beyond 
the pale of international discussion, They know perfectly well 
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that our armaments are fashioned for defence alone, while the 
same can hardly be averred of theirs. It is humiliation enough 
at one time for us to reflect how shamefully our vast resources 
must have been mishandled during the last ten years, if we cannot 
even at this moment scrape together a fleet large enough to hold 
the Channel against all invaders, or an army capable of retarding 
for a day without fearful loss the success of any well-concerted 
scheme for a march on London. It is shame enough to know 
that, if France and Russia were to go to war with us to-morrow, 
England would have to face a more fearful peril than any that 
assailed her during the last great war, or even in the days of 
the Spanish Armada. Bidding our neighbours look at home, and 
explain if they can the meaning of armaments absurdly too large 
for their defensive needs, let us strain every nerve to render 
England safe at once and for ever more from all foreseeable 
chances of foreign aggression. In the words of our greatest 
poet— 
“nought can make us rue, 
If England only to herself be true.” 


There has gone forth already so loud and general a ery for the 
most sweeping improvements of our defensive system, that no 
Ministry, however popular before, could quite ignore it and live. 
It is some consolation for the loss of Sir John Pakington, to feel 
that his successor will not be allowed to hark back to the old 
cheese-paring economy of former Whig Governments. The pre- 
sent Ministry has excellent cards to play if it chooses to play 
them at the right moment and in the right order. John Bull, 
greedy and close-fisted as some may think him, shrinks from no 
investment that promises a fit return for his outlay, however 
greatly he objects to squandering some five millions with nothing 
to show for them. All he asks for is to be insured, in the best 
and cheapest way, against accidents which, however unlikely at a 
given moment, are ¢ alw ays on the cards of his destiny. Let those 
in whom he trusteth prove the wisdom of any outlay, however 
startling, and he will do his best to provide it as cheerfully as he 
has done many times before. Mr. Bright and his colleagues 
would be chaunting to a deaf adder if public men were bold 
enough to proclaim ‘the truths of which, in their heart of hearts, 
they are perfectly aware. Evasive answers and reckless state- 
ments mislead no one but those who are surest to suffer from 
being misled. Statesmen who care for their country’s interests 
should scorn to copy the tricks of aspiring demagogues. The 
fruitless efforts of parliamentary leaders to multiply in talk the 


numbers of our Channel fleet and magnify the strength of our land- 
defences, will hardly throw dust in the eyes of foreign Govern- 
ments, or tempt French commanders to see double when a ficet 
half as strong as their own endeavours to dispute their passage, 
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or an army of thirty thousand is all that lies between two hundred 
thousand French veterans and London. 

The country has spoken out, and refuses to be led blindfold 
any more. John Bull has opened his pockets like a prince, and 
only asks for a fair and speedy return, It only remains for 
Ministers to discover the best way of meeting his demands. What 
they decide on doing let them do as quickly as possible. There 
is no time to lose in a question touching our national honour. 
But, before deciding, they should ponder well what it is they are 
called on to decide. The problem submitted to them is, how to 
put England into the best state of defence in the shortest ‘possible 
time, at the least expense to the country at large. In attacking 
that problem permanent measures must be preferred, w herever 
practicable, to temporary ones. And a large outlay at the first 
may be found the cheapest arrangement in the long run. English- 
men have their prejudices, and like to grumble, but the former 
are generally amenable to fair reasoning or scientific flattery, 
while the grumbling is but superficial, and often betokens a sort 
of humorous self-complacency like that of an old gentleman 
scolding his boy for some noble indiscretion, of which his eyes 

cannot help twinkling approval all the while. In their present 
mood, at least, we are haunted by no fear of a slowness on their 
part to mect the heaviest demands on their good-nature. While 
the sense of imminent danger is still new to them they are not 
likely to demur to any scheme, however costly, for enabling them 
and their households to live once more in peace and comfort, for- 
getful of that dread nightmare of foreign invasion which has 
haunted their waking dreams for so many months past. 

In dealing with the question of our national defences, the Govern- 
ment will have a wide field for preliminary discussion and future 
experiment, What proportion our fleets shall bear to those of other 
Powers, the right size, make, and armament for each class of vessels, 
the best way of manning them and maintaining efficient reserves 
of trained seamen in case of war, what number of regular troops, 
backed by what amount of militia, will suffice for preventive 
needs, the uses and management of volunteer riflemen, the best 
way of protecting our ports, arsen: ls, depots, and London itself 
from hostile attack,—these are only a few of the questions which 
demand a practical answer at the earliest possible date. If safety 
could be found in the multitude of counsellors, the work for 
ministerial hands would be greatly lightened by a perusal of the 
many books, pamphlets, and essays bearing on some or all 
these questions, which have been written of late years by officers, 
naval and military, and civilians claiming more or less special 
experience in the subject of their disquisitions. Unluckily, many 
of these writers atone for the help they give on some points 
by countervailing hindrances on others. Professional men are 
always apt to believe that there is “ nothing like leather,” while 
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non-professionals, seeing only the fairer side of some fancied 
remedy, press wildly forward | in chase of large immediate results, 
to which some trifling flaw in their practic: al development forms 
the one impassable barrier. The latter class are continually 
bowled out by some ball which they either scorned to touch or 
made sure of hitting far away ; and the former, if we may con- 
tinue the simile, are so used to one style of bowling that they 
doubt the usefulness of any other. Each of them has his own 
pet proposal, entirely diffe rent from all the rest. One man would 
have us fortify every assailable pomt mland or on the coast. 


Another looks for safe ty to our fleets alone. A third would have 
every ship dismantled, and trust to a huge standing army to be 
raised by hook or by crook. A fourth believes implicitly in native 
thews and sinews, and thinks an army of “navvies” and raw 
riflemen the best sort of protection after all. And so, among the 
hubbub of contrary voices, the ears of patient listeners are apt to 
grow weary of trying so often in vain to distinguish between the 


sounds that ring of substantial meaning, and the echoes that 
mock them on every side. 


One thing, however, to begin with, seems clear enough. For 
many years past our neighbours across the Channel have been 
employed in the one grand effort to pull down, in their own words, 
the naval supremacy of England. The dream so fondly cherished 
by Napoleon and his contemporaries, so fatally broken at Aboukir 
and Trafalgar, has once more renewed itself in the hearts of 
Frenchmen of the present generation. Once more they hope to 
challenge us to a trial of strength i in which the odds may be on 
their side. The Commission of 1851 shaped out for France the 
course which she has followed ever since. Quietly and steadily 
she set to work, gaining on her old rival year by year, till only a 
twelvemonth ago she could muster a fleet of screw- liners equal to 
ours, and, in respect of frigates, beat us by a dozen built or 
building. The motive for ‘such armaments on the part of a 
nation having few colonies and a limited number of merchant- 
ships and native seamen can easily be guessed. In the completion 
of those great works at Cherbourg thoughtful Englishmen saw 
the crowning memorial of a new stage in the old aggressive 
policy of Louis XIV. and Napoleon I, They saw in them what 
English travellers are wont to hear in foreign dining-rooms, the 
expression of a deep-rooted jealousy of English dominion, and of 
a deeply-cherished design to weaken England by sea, in the event 
of another war, ere the attempt be made to crush her altogether 
by land. If we may trust the experiences of Mr. Hans Busk, 
author of a useful and well-timed work on The Navies of the 
World, this feeling of resentment, and a belief in their future 
triumph over an insolent rival, pervade all classes of French 
society and inspire the every-day talk of French officers. They 
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regard the humiliation of this country as a settled thing for which 
France is only biding her time. 


“What is there to prevent it? Who can hinder us if weare resolved to 
chastise the insufferable insolence of those islanders ?” observed not long 
ago, within the hearing of the author, at a table d’héte at Toulon, a highly- 
decorated French officer who had served with us in the Crimea. “ They 
had once arrogant pretensions to the dominion of the ocean,” continued he, 
“but bah! there is an end of all that now—the destiny of France is 
irresistible—to attempt to oppose it is impious—it is opposing the will of 
God !"—( Navies of the World, p. 304.) 


In view of these data, while the warnings of the Leipsic 
journalist and of a far more kindly critic, M. de Montalembert, are 
still ringing in our ears, there is only one rational conclusion for 
Englishmen to draw. Unless we mean to sink from our pride of 
place to a level with Holland or Sweden, we must keep up, at any 
cost, a navy large enough for the protection of our shores, colonies, 
commerce alike. What shall be the exact strength of that navy 
at any given period must depend on the strength or weakness at 
the same period of the navies maintained by France and Russia ; 
but, unless we would risk a great loss hereafter for a small im- 
mediate saving, their, fleets combined should never be allowed to 
outnumber ours, Otherwise, we had better leave colonies and 
commerce to their own resources, put up our fleets for sale, and 
out of the proceeds form a large standing army, and build 
fortresses everywhere on the mightiest scale. Our instincts alone 
would tell us that such an alternative is absurd, if not impossible, 
to a nation of seafaring islanders, whose existence seems bound 
up with the freest development of its productive and industrial 
powers. There can be no heavier drain on those powers than a 
huge army of regular soldiers, while the sailor combines in him- 
self the instrument and the safeguard of our commercial as- 
cendancy. To point to yet worse results of a large standing 
army would only be waste of time. The wooden walls of Old 
England must still be her most important bulwark in the hour 
of danger. If she needs others now or henceforward, she needs 
them only as a second line of defence, in case the wooden walls 
should fail her against a sudden mischance. It would be better 
for her to have these also, and just now she could not do without 
them ; but in all questions of self-defence she must adhere firmly 
to her old rule of action, and never consent to underrate or throw 
aside what has hitherto been the strongest and surest buckler of 
British freedom. 

It is the fashion to say that steam has bridged the Channel. 
If true at all, this can only be true to a very limited extent. 
Steam-power depends much on coals and machinery, and in these 
two requisites England stands alone, compared with any Euro- 
pean country. If French steamers would now be able to leave 
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their harbours in the teeth of an adverse wind, English steamers 
could give chace with a fair chance of overtaking them. A single 
ship might steal out unnoticed and baffle pursuit afterwards, but 
a whole squadron would soon be brought to a stand. If a French 
fleet got away from Toulon, the chances are that an English 
blockading fleet would come up in time to forestall its junction 
with the fleet at Brest. Only ensure our ships the needful 
supply of coal at the right moment—a matter not so very hard 
to arrange—and the advantage of steam to the enemy will be 
reduced to something infinitely small. Should he, trusting in 
his power for mischief, come out to fight us in the open sea, the 
result, we cannot but think, would prove that pluck and seaman- 
ship were still as needful for a success thereon, as they were in 
the days of Nelson and Dundonald. We have yet to wait for 
that revolution in land-warfare, which rifles and the new artillery 
were pronounced by sanguine admirers so certain to bring about. 
Nor have we yet been able to discover that steam could ever turn 
machines into men, or sea-sick French soldiers into first-rate 
sailors. Certainly it has not yet reduced the demand for able- 
bodied seamen, either in the navy or the merchant-service of this 
country, nor has it lessened the value of that stubborn daring 
and ready self-reliance for the want of which no amount of 
theoretic training can atone. On the coutrary, its virtue as an 
offensive agent seems likely to be more than counteracted by the 
skill and resources of those who may have to use it in self- 
defence. It seems to us that science, like fortune, favours the 
boldest and most enduring. While our sailors are made of such 
stuff as those who brought the Terrible safely away from the 
rocks of Balaklava in the teeth of a fearful hurricane, while 
English gentlemen can pull a fast-sinking eight-oar as the men 
of Cambridge did this year at Putney, and English watermen can 
win race after race against fresh crews of French rowers, as some 
of them have lately been doing at Paris and Dieppe, we cannot 
indulge in very gloomy forebodings as to the issue of any future 
engagements by sea between the nations on either side the 
Channel. Only let us have fair play, and we can see no reason 
why England should not be again strong enough to meet a 
continent in arms. 

“Only let us have fair play.” In that request lies everything 
that can be comprised under the head of artificial aids for the 
development of our natural powers. We have in plenty, as we 
had years ago, the raw material of naval efficiency, the thews and 
sinews, the pluck and perseverance of our men, the long line of 
tortuous seacoast washed by the tides of a sea proverbial for its 
storms and terrors, the busy traffic that keeps our sailors from 
rusting in idleness, and compensates for the gradual decay of 
those vast oaken forests which Czesar’s veterans were afraid to 
explore. For the bettering of such advantages we must bring to 
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their aid all that wealth can do towards the application of those 


principles which experience enforces, or which science may at any 
time suggest. If we are still to depend on our naval resources, 
let us maintain them at the due strength, in the best possible 
working-order, no matter what the cost may be. While building 
gunboats and iron-plated batteries, let us not forget, as we lately 


did, that screw liners are also very needful in their way. Before 
ordering ships by wholesale on some new principle, let us be sure 
by exhaustive trials that the new principle is an improvement on 
the old. If the latest experiments seem to prove the utter use- 
lessness of ironsided men-of-war, let us waste no further time nor 
money in adapting so costly a failure from the French. The 
imitation of our neighbours need not be carried to an unwise 
excess, while there are so many useful leaves still worth taking 
out of their book. In many points of naval discipline, in the 
best mode of ensuring the services of any number of trained sea- 


men that the occasion may require, in the amount of professional 
knowledge required from all ranks in the navy, France, no doubt, 
has some valuable lessons to give, and we should do well to strive 
and better the instruction thus obtainable. What we especially 
need, and must get by some means or other, lest another war 
should make us rue the want of it, is a good working substitute 
for the French “Inscription,” which obliges every seafaring 
Frenchman to serve his stated turn in the imperial navy, and 
holds him liable, on pressing emergencies, to serye yet again. 
According to Mr. Hans Busk, the whole merchant-service of 
France goes through this ordeal once in nine years; and even 
the master of a merchant-ship must show his “testamur” of 
service on board a man-of-war. A crew of men thus trained 
beforehand, however hurriedly it may have been got together, 
would be more than likely, at the outset of a war, to turn the 
scale against such crews as we have hitherto been able to muster 
at short notice. The superior energy of British officers would 
find in the raw courage of a thousand lubberly Sampsons more 
of hindrance than help against opponents so greatly superior in 
point of mechanical training and scientific cleverness. It remains 
to be seen how far the want of such a system will be met by 
measures aiming indirectly at the same results. Our sailors 
seem rather slow to discover the presupposed advantages of en- 
listing for continuous service. To ensure the efficiency of our 
Coast-Guard service and marines, little now seems wanting but 
time to increase their numbers to the amount which good judges 


deem essential. The proposed Volunteer Reserve of 80,000 men, 


if it can really be got together, will go far to counteract the 
absurdity of paying off a crew of tried seamen as soon as the 
ship they belonged to is put out of commission. Mr. Lindsay’s 
suggestion that our officers should be recruited from those in the 


merchant navy, might be found worth adopting, to a partial 
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extent, in time of war. With regard to the officers themselves, 
we think, in spite of foreign criticism, that ours, take them all in 
all, can still walk away from those of any other nation. The late 


war with China proved what wonders they can still accomplish 
when backed by crews of thorough seamen. In the late Indian 


campaigns, we had further ex camples of the wonderful ease and 
coolness with which British sailors could handle the heaviest guns 


like so many playthings, bringing them sometimes up to the very 

walls they were ordered to hatter ‘down, and dri agging them across 
country which the boldest horse artille rymen would “have deemed 
impassable. If, with the help of the reforms already adopted or 
in course of adoption, we could at any moment lay our hands on 
even 50,000 such men as these, we might be saved in war-time 
from the last unpleasant resource of pressing sailors from the 
merchant shipping, or obtaining mixed crews by ballot from the 
various classes who “ follow the sea.’ 

Among the measures proposed in various quarters, less conside- 
ration than it deserves has been given to the question of increased 
pay for the sailor during war. It is no valid objection to such a 
measure, that it might clash with the special interests of mer- 
chants and shipowners. It is not to be endured that any private 
interests should predominate, at least in war, over the general 
interests of the country. If we must have sailors to fight the 


enemy, it seems only fair that our commerce should pay its share 
for the protection afforded it by our fleets. Nor, without the 


stimulus of higher pay, are we likely to secure the right sort of 


men for our reserve of naval volunteers, if even we should manage 


to secure the right number of men of any sort whatever. It is 


surely arguing on selfish grounds to object to the only measure 
which seems to offer a fair compromise between too gre at and too 
little a regard for constitutional freedom, between the | present hap- 


hazard modes of manning our navy and the compulsory enlist- 


ment which prevails everywhere on the Continent. Even if the rate 


of pay offered by Government should oblige the merchant to raise 
his own, the cost of a few pounds more a man would amount to a 
very moderate tax on the concession of so needful a safeguard 


against utter ruin. 
But all the measures we have been glancing at will take time to 


carry out, and even years must elapes, ere we have built ships 
enough to atone for past idleness and ensure the i subset to 
our shores. Meanwhile, the evil day may come at any moment, 


like a thief in the night. Our neighbour is very strong and per- 
fectly aware of our “weakness. If he really means to do us a 


eam he will hardly choose our time to begin the attack. Even 
if our fleet were much larger than it is, our shores might still 
need some additional defence against sudden raids. On such a 
navy as we now have it would be the height of rashness to place 


our only trust, and the chances of invasion would be increased a 
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thousandfold if, on going to war during the next twelvemonth, our 
enemy had only to reckon on encountering our wooden walls. We 


must do our best to be ready for him in all possible ways. Until 
we can furnish ourselves with a new set of improved mail-armour, 
we must patch up the old broken harness in the best way we can. 
Our national impatience of large standing armies and our intole- 
rance of foreign “ conscriptions’’ must be met by a large increase 
of our regular militia, by a large reserve of well-trained volunteers, 
by an improved system of land-defences, permanent or temporary, 
by every method, in short, which past experience and professional 
skill, checked by good sense and sound practical statesmanship, 
may recommend. Now, while the national spirit, roused to a pitch 
of unwonted earnestness, seems most impressible for good or ill, 
most capable of rising above selfish calculations of pounds and 


shillings to the appreciation of measures founded on the rock of a 


genuine self-sacrificing patriotism, now is the time for us to show 
the world how little cause it has to crow over our fallen greatness, 
how utterly in the wrong they are who measure our capacity for 
warlike undertakings by the preliminary blunders in the Crimea, 
or the strength of our warlike disposition by the speeches and 
vagaries of the “ Manchester School.” Now is the time for 
English Ministers to prove their fitness to govern a great nation 
by a careful selection, out of the mingled wheat and chaff supplicd 
by contemporary scheme-builders, of the materials best adapted 
not only to fill up the present breaches in our defensive works, 
but also to ensure henceforth the keeping of the works themselves 
in a state of continuously efficient repair. 

How far the regular army in England can be strengthened, must 
depend on the data supplied by the recruiting officer and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. The reduction of our Indian Forces 
to sixty thousand—a measure quite feasible if we suppressed 
the regular Native Army in Bengal, and reduced those in the 
other Presidencies—would leave some twenty more battalions avail- 
able for home duty. There should never be less than fifty 
thousand regular troops in Great Britain alone, not to name Ire- 
land and the Channel Islands. If the recruiting should keep 
going on too slowly for the increased demand, there is no other 


sure remedy but to bribe higher, By enlisting soldiers for five or 
six years at a time, we might ensure a large influx of recruits from 


among those who have hitherto shrunk from the less cheerful con- 
ditions of service for ten, and often practically for twelve years. 
Many a man of roving habits and adventurous turn might thus 
be tempted to serve his country as a soldier instead of flying from 


her as an emigrant, At the end of five years a small increase of 


daily pay and some reasonable rewards for good service would 
suffice to retain many a soldier in the ranks for another term 
of equal length. Even if he left them to take a holiday, his 
restless nature or his yearning for old comrades might lure him 
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back again after a while. Or, at the end of his five years he might 
have a conditional discharge, leaving him liable to serve again, 
either in some veteran battalion, or on critical occasions in the 
regular army. In timeof peace, too, the soldier might be allowed 
his turn of furlough without pay or on half-pay for many months 
together, on condition of his returning for a stated period of regi- 
mental drill. We are so squeamish of trenching on the supposed 
“rights of the subject,” that an outcry would at once be raised 
against any one who suggested the propriety of handing over to the 
recruiting-sergeant all able-bodied vagrants who live on the streets, 
or retire for their slack season to the workhouse or the gaol. But 
after all, it is rather hard that the interests of the State should 
always give way before the rights of the subject; and we cannot 
see why ratepayers and the country at large should be taxed for 
the support in idleness of men who might under some gentle 
pressure be turned into good soldiers and useful members of 
society. Whatever else may be said of it, the discipline of a bar- 
rack is more likely to mend a man’s moral and social habits than 
all the preaching of gaol-chaplains, or the delicate nursing of 
mania-ridden philanthropists. 

Among those old soldiers who think at all on the subject, there 
seems to be a general feeling that the treatment they receive under 
the present system is anything but fair in many respects. A pen- 
sion of eightpence a day after twenty-one years’ service seems to 
have lost its charm in the eyes of modern artillerymen, who are 
glad enough after twelve years to resign the service of a country 
which gives the trained veteran no higher pay than the raw re- 
cruit. Rather than serve on abroad for other nine years and the 
pension, they will trust to their powers of earning a livelihood in 
some less unprofitable way at home. ‘Their grievance seems so 
just, that if one might wonder at anything, we should wonder at 
the blindness which leaves it still unremedied. But, in truth, the 
whole subject of our military economy needs discussing anew, 
before its practical issues can be brought into thorough harmony 
with the lights and feelings of the present age. Our brief remarks 
are only offered by the way, in the hope that some of them may 
fall on good ground and bear fruit hereafter according to their 
kind, 

The formation of camps like those at Aldershott and Shorn- 
cliffe opens out a prospect of never-ending advance in all matters 
bearing on the drill, discipline, and moral welfare of our troops. 
We need not dwell on the self-evident advantages of such training- 
grounds as these or the schools at Hythe and Woolwich, in teach- 
ing the soldier how to march, manceuvre, and fire, to bear con- 
tinued fatigue and exposure, to employ his spare hours in other 
pursuits than quarrelling, harlotry, and getting drunk. Still 
greater will be their usefulness if we can ensure henceforward a 
thorough practical training for officers of every rank, and do away 
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with the common reproach that our system breeds nothing better 
than good captains and subalterns of infantry; good generals, 
brigad ers, and officers of the scientitic branches forming no part 
of its usual manifestations. It is wonderful, indeed, that such a 
reproach should ever have been made with reason against a nation 
which has so long enjoyed in India the finest possible opening for 
all sorts of warlike experiences. Still, whether the fault was owing 
most to a bad system of promotion, or to official pride, ignorance 
or favouritism, the fact remains that, with very few exceptions, 
Iler Majesty’s generals in India have been more remarkable for 
old age and feeble capacity, than for those qualities which raise a 
We Hlington or a Napier above the common herd. At the very 
time, too, when the Commissariat and Medical departments of the 
Indian army would have been models of efficiency to any nation, 
our soldiers were starving in the Crimea for want of the supplies 
that lay rotting at Balaklava, or unsought on the Black Sea 
coast, and our sick and wounded were dying off by hundreds at 
Scutari for lack of that hospital attendance and those medic 
comforts which Florence Nightingale and the Times’ Commission: 
were first to provide. 

As an important item in the question of national defences, anc! 
as capable of nearly, if not quite, equalling the regular troops in 
all points of elementary training, the militia of all arms claims o 
special notice. This, as it now exists, is undoubtedly far too small 
in respect both of its embodied and unembodied regiments. Even 
from its nominal numbers a very large deduction has to be made, 
seeing that of several regiments which muster quite strong on th« 
rolls, only about half of each can be got together for the yearly pa- 
rades. Whether the absentees have gone to the diggings, or taken 
the bounty for some other regiment, or simply stayed at home, we 
cannot say ; all we know ts, that they are not in their right places 
at the appointed time. The re should alw: ays be a standing militi: 
of at least one hundred and fifty thousand effective men; and of 
that number at least one-third should, if possible, be kept in 
constant training, so as to bear a close comparison with their com- 
rades in the line. For the remainder, a month’s steady training, 
once a year, may suffice in the case of infantry, but cavalry and 
artillery certainly require six weeks, if not two ‘menthe. Of the 
latter arm, not less than two-thirds should be embodied at one 
time, so as to ensure the permanent defence of our coast line 
against simultaneous attacks on different parts of it. The yeomanry 
should be drilled as irregular cavalry, and made thoroughly efficient 
in all those branches of outpost and. detached duty in which our 
regular cavalry so seldom shine. The whole strength of artillery in 
Engl: and should bear a far greater proportion than it does now to that 
of our infantry. English armies have always been undermanned 
in respect of that arm by which other nations set so much store. 
English generals have seldom had the pleasure of seeing what 
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Lord Gough saw on the morning of Goojrat—a hundred guns 
moving with an army of less than thirty thousand men. It will 
not be enough to train our militia artille ‘ry to load and fire heavy 
guns, and an occasional mortar. They should also learn to handle 
and manceuvre light field-guns over all kinds of country; to 
master, in short, the whole art of practical gunnery as thoroughly 
as men who only see sham fighting can “do. They might be 
stationed by companies or detachments, after the manner of the 
Coast Guard, at certain commanding points all round our coasts, 
wherever, at least, French ships are likely to appear. Besides a 
siege gun on each Martello Tower, each of these detachments 
should have its detail of light field-pieces ready to concentrate on 
any point actually assailed or threatened. Next to our wooden 
walls we must depend in case of attack on our artillery, and no 
good subject of Her Majesty will grudge the cost of keeping it 
up in the best working condition. 

To prevent invasion, these two arms, once enabled to strike hard 

home, should generally suffice. A well-trained battery, supporte dd 
by a company of steady riflemen, would make a landing im- 
possible, except for larger forces than are like ly to assail one par- 
ticular point. ‘The ill suecess of an English squadron at Petro- 
paulowsky, and of English boats’ -crews along the Baltic, and the 
loss of the Tiger off Odessa, lave proved this almost beyond 
question. But if these two arms should fail her, England would 
still have ready for her defence some two hundred thousand trained 
soldiers—such a force as the late Duke of Wellington deemed 
ample enough to beat back an ar tut that force must be 
thoroughly disciplined and well armed, or we might as well have 
no force at all. We want militiamen a use, not show. They 
should learn no fancy formations, but perfect themselves in those 
simple movements which are so irksome, but withal so essential. 
A regiment that marches well in line, that wheels well in quarter- 
distance column, that can change front to a flank or the rear oon 
out losing its distances, that can fire volleys like one man, or fire 
by files like clockwork, that knows some ‘thing of light chibi 
drill, and can march in good order for at least twenty miles a day, 
would be sure, if well commanded, to go through the hardest 
manceuvres in the face of an enemy, and give him such a dose of 
English mettle as he would hardly care to try again. 

How infantry should be armed in gene: ‘al, is a question still to 
moot, with all deference to the acknowledged merits of our Enfield 
and Lane aster rifles. For light infantry, these are doubtless the 
best, but for regiments in line we own to a hankering after the 
smoothbore. The weapon that can be loaded quickest, can bear 

roughest handling, can stand best against a charge of cav: ulry, and 
do most harm at short ranges, should be the weapon entrusted to 
these latter. Our soldiers have still to learn as ever that battles 
against brave foes will be settled at close quarters, and that how- 
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ever well our guns and rifles may behave, they must still look to 
quick, steady file-firing, followed, if needful, by the far-famed 
bayonet charge, to finish the day. With Sir C. Napier and the 
“Tron Duke ” on our side, we want some better warranty than has 
yet been shown for arming all our line regiments with a weapon 
seemingly fit for only one particular kind of warfare. Variety 
may be as wholesome in the case of armaments as in that of the 
elective franchise. 

Of these two hundred thousand soldiers some fifty thousand, at 
least, would be required for garrison duty at Portsmouth, Plymouth, 
Sheerness, Woolwich, and Dover. The rest, in time of danger, | 
would be so disposed as to form lines of communication with these 
points, and of defence for London on her most assailable sides, the 
western and southern. The camp at Aldershott seems well adapted 
to check an enemy coming from the west or south-west, while 
some place like Shooter’s Hill would command the approaches 
from south and south-east. A few barges sunk in the Thames 
would cut off an enemy from that side of London, the coast of 
Essex not offering much attraction for invaders thirsting after the 
spoils of Lombard Street and the Bank of England. A chain of 
redoubts in the neighbourhood of London might serve as points 
for a new line of defence, behind which the defending army could 
retire, in case of being forced back from its advanced positions. 
And even if these were abandoned, London itself would still form 
a vast series of natural defences, which brave troops might hold 
for ever against almost any numbers, or any kind of destructive 
missiles. As for the sister-island, she would have to rely on her 
own militia and constabulary, backed by such regular troops as we 
might be able to spare. 

Besides the numbers named above, our marines and dockyard 
battalions could be turned to good use in garrison, if not in the 
field; and the formation of a reserve of discharged soldiers, such 
as we have already suggested, would add yet a few thousand more 
to the list of effective combatants. Last of all we come to the 
question of volunteer corps. These, according to the mode of 
managing them, may be either very useful, or worse than useless. 
A club of loungers from desk, shop, and counting-house, dressed 
out in costly irrational garb to play at rifle-shooting once a week 
or so, few of them, perhaps, having smelt powder before, or tested 
their ability to walk ten miles on end across country, or run a third 
of that distance without losing wind, most of them caring more 
for an hour’s fun and the splendour of their equipment, than for 
real workmanlike proficiency in their new employment, would 
certainly fall under the dronish category. Their very organization, 
however earnest themselves might be, would tend, as Mr. Russell 
truly remarks, to impair their usefulness. 

“There is no element of military life in a club. The genius of a club is 
equality among its members. . . . . Sooner than have no movement at 
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all, let us take clubs as the foyers, where our ardour in learning the use of 
arms is to glow freely and fervidly ; but if we would secure great, perma- 
nent, indubitable results, let us have companies, battalions, corps of a 
military character.” (Russell on Life Clubs, &c., p. 27.) 


Enthusiasm can do wonders with the very smallest means to 
work on, but without some sort of discipline it has never yet 
availed against the onset of troops whose thorough discipline made 
up for any lack of personal enthusiasm. During the late Indian 
mutinies it was never doubted, that a few hundred English soldiers 
could have marched triumphantly from Calcutta to Peshawur. 
Once only, we think, during the American war of independence, 
were English regulars fairly beaten off by American volunteers, 
and that failure was chie fly owing to the wretched mishandling of 
the former. Blood, too, would ‘doubtless tell in our favour, yet 
even Rupert and his cavaliers found more than a match at last in 
those wonderful troopers whom Cromwell raised and organized, 
under a system of discipline yet sterner and stricter than that of 
old Rome. 

Under right conditions, however, a large body of National 
Volunteers would prove of the greatest value in time of need. Of 
those conditions, a thorough training, and some sort of military 
formation are the first that suggest themselves. Let each corps 
or company be formed in its own way, whether by gentlemen, or 
farmers, or tradesmen alone, or by mixtures of two or more classes ; 
but let none be enrolled who declines to submit to any work re- 
quired of him, or who, after a certain term of trial, fails to ac quit 
himself as a fair marksman, and an active, able-bodied soldier, 
vapable of bearing himself and his accoutrements over twenty 
miles of rough ground a day. Thousands of men already formed 
through nature and habit, to shine hereafter as first-rate Volun- 
teers, might easily be picked out from all ranks of English society 
—from among our manly English gentlemen, who willingly spend 
long hours in cricket, in riding to the hounds, or looking for a 
few partridges; from among our stalwart yeomen, and tireless 
gamekeepers, who pass their days in the open air, match their 
betters in all athletic games, and beat them often in native strength 
of limb; from among those sturdy peasants, carters, and work- 
men of various trades, who have learnt, through years of hard 
toil, the virtues of subordins ation, endurance, and combined action. 
And thousands more who have hitherto enjoyed few such prelimi- 
nary advantages, would, doubtless, prove themselves, after a few 
months’ training, no unworthy rivals of their luckier comrades. 
A hundred thousand strong, active, intelligent, earnest men, 
thoroughly drilled by battalions, or even by separate and locally- 
independent companies, of more or fewer members, all framed on 
military principles, and linked together by certain rules of joint 
action and common superintendence, all fired by one pervading 
resolve to fight to the last for English homes and honour, would 
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form so valuable a help at need to our regular forees and militia, 
that even the most inveterate of military sneerers would be fain to 
alter his tone, and confess that there was something good in volun- 
teer fighting after all. With a fair amount of training under 
skilful le aders, such men would surely prove, for defensive pur- 
poses, worthy to rank beside the world-famous archers of C recy 
and Agincourt, or the modern sharpshooters of the Tyrol. In ail 
kinds of irregular warfare their usefulness wou!d assert — 
beyond a doubt. For covering the retreat of an English army, 
hanging on the rear of a retiring foe, for supporting the move- 
ments of artillery along the coast, or for helping the defence of a 
besieged post, for lighte ning, in many ways, the work weerwins 
entailed on our regular troops, they would prove far more servic: 
able than the invade srs would like to own. 

With more than 300,000 armed and disciplined soldiers thus 
available for our land-defences, with at least 20,000 thoroughly- 
equipped Artillerymen, and a proportionate foree of Engineers 
and Cavalry re ady at any moment to answer to their names, with 
a navy strong enough in all pots to meet any probable enemy, 
the question ‘a permanent fortifications may almost be limited to 
the discussion of plans for defending our chief dockyards and 
arsenals from any sudden unprolonged attacks, and for enab ling 
small bodies of riflemen and artille ‘ry to oppose, with success, the 
landing of detachments at different points along our coasts. The 
fortifying of Alderney on a large scale may be justified by the im- 
portance of maintaining so forward an outwork in the face of 
Cherbourg, and some sort of permanent defences are, doubtless, 
needed to cover Woolwich and Chatham. But, as a rule, we are 
not in favour of spending large sums on works of stone, and lines, 
and batteries of astonishing strength and intricacy. In small 
countries, keeping no fleet, and comparatively weak ji n point of 
natural defences and defenders, a few large fortresses m: ry well 
repay the cost of maintaining them; but we are not, as yet, 
reduced to so pitiable an alternative. On the contrary, we think 
that to a country like ours such works would induce a feeling of 
false security, from which the nation would be aroused too late to 
repair its blunder. With such walls of flesh and wood, with such 
arms of lead, steel, and iron as England should always howe ready 
to meet the foe, the cost of further defences would be almost as 
needless as it would certainly be undesirable. 

On these, and many other questions de ‘pending therefrom, we 
trust the Royal Commissioners, lately appointed, will deliver their 
conclusions without over-haste, but also without much delay. And 
to those conclusions, provided they are otherwise worth inten 
we earnestly hope that no objection will be made on the score of 
expense in carrying them out. If the Commissioners do their 
duty well, the results they may arrive at will not differ greatly 
from those we have pointed out. Let them only recommend some 
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system of national defence which shall promise an efficient safe- 
guard against the fear of invasion, without grating too harshly on 
our political and social usages, some system whieh, while setting 
its fair value on each element of defensive strength, shall decline 
to pay court to popular or professional prejudices, ‘and few of 
will grudge the payment of a small additional percentage on our 
means of living in the land which, before all others, 


“ Sobér-suited Freedom chose, 
The land where, girt with friends or foes, 
A man may speak the thing he will.” 


DANISH LITERATURE: MOLBECIV’S DANTE.* 


Tuart the field of Danish literature should have been, compara- 
tively speaking, so slightly cultivated in this country, is a fact 
that, however much it may be regretted, seems susceptible of a 
very simple explanation. For, that it is to be regretted, there can 
be, we should fancy, but one opinion in the minds of those most 
competent to pronounce a decision on the subject. Apart altogether 
from the considerations to which we shall afterwards refer, as 
imparting to the study of the said literature certain peculiar 
attractions of the existence of which we believe a large proportion 
of our countrymen to be at this moment quite unconscious, there 
are special reasons why the Danish language and the Danish 
literature should obtain at the ie of educated Englishmen a 
much greater amount of intelligent attention than they unfortu- 
nately, as we think, in present circumstances receive. England, 
as every ethnologist knows, p irticip ites largely in the Scandinavian 
blood that circulates through the veins of Denmark; and the 
similarities so palpable to even a superficial observer between the 
inhabitants of the two kingdoms as regards language, physical 


and mental characteristies, and general m: inners, are yan so many 


seals of convincing attestation in iprintes d on this great ethnological 
fact. -The Englishman—at least the Englishman of the northern 
counties—cannot ignore, even if he would, his relationship with 
the countrymen of Th wooldes mn and Oehlenschlager, and as little 
can the native of the Scottish Lowlands. Nay, i the sout hern 
counties, and in the great metropolis itself, there 7" clearly to be 
* Dante. Tragisk Drama, i f Acter. Af CO. K. F. Molbech. Kio- 
benhavyn. Forlagt af C. C. 7 se Og . Delba ico. (Dante, a Tragedy, 
in five acts. By C. K. F. Molbech. Copenhagen. Published by 

C. C. Lose and Delbanco.) 
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traced a considerable infusion of the Danish element in the mass 
of our population, as has been satisfactorily proved by Worsaae in 
his excellent work on the Danes and Norwegians in England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, although far more copiously blended with 
admixtures from other sources than in the case of the Yorkshire- 
man, the Northumbrian, and the Scottish Lowlander. Denmark 
played a highly important part in the drama of early British 
civilization. Danish monarchs, usurpers though we may reckon 
them, sat formerly on the English throne; and, patriotically 
prejudiced as we are from very childhood ag: ainst the Scandinavian 
intruders, and in favour of our own heroic ‘Alfred and his subjects, 
we can still afford, after the lapse of long centuries, to affix, with 
the Danes themselves, to the name of Canute, the distinctive and 
justly-merited epithet of Great, From the grand old Scandi- 
navian north we have received, indirectly through the Saxons, and 
directly at an after period through the streams of Danish and 
Norwegian invaders, the basis of our language, in all its massive 
energy “and power; from it we have obtained some of our most 
striking political institutions ; and to it, finally, we owe the spirit 
of persevering, indomitable valour that is the very life-blood of our 
race,—that has signalized itself so gloriously on many a hotly- 
contested field of “battle, and on many an arena of equally im- 
portant but more pacific enterprise. For one thing, at all events, 
we stand indebted to our Norse forefathers in no ordinary degree. 
We refer to the naval supremacy so long enjoyed by England, — 
a heritage, by the way, we still believe, notwithstanding the 
utterances ‘of some alarmists, to be her’s as much as ever,—and 
the existence of which she must, undoubtedly, trace back to the 
inclusion of the Scandinavian element in the character of her 
children. The Anglo-Saxons, with all their manifold prowess, 
powers, and merit, were no great lovers of the sea. From the 
bold pirates of the Baltic, from the magnificent Vikings who swept 
the ocean with their fleets in triumph, we have inherited not 
merely the memory of great deeds, but the stuff out of which 
great deeds are moulded. Blake, Rodney, and Nelson, are the 
true representatives of the Hacons, Rolfs, and Harolds of other 
times. Such, then, forming in many ways the close connection 
subsisting between Great Britain and ‘Denmark, or, more properly 
speaking, the entire Scandinavian north, it cannot fail, as we have 
already hinted, to be matter of regret to all acquainted with the 
subject, that the study of Danish literature should have made so 
slight and insignificant a progress in this country during recent 
years. But, as also already hinted, the reason is sufficiently 
obvious. The vast and multiform literature of Germany, un- 
equalled for extent, depth, and richness, including variety sufficient 
for the intellectual and spiritual wants of all, and fascinating its 
votaries by an indescribable influence little short of the enchant- 
ment attributed to the ancient Runic spells, has almost totally 
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eclipsed the tinier and less-striking literature of the adjoining 
land. In the colossal shadow cast by the wide-branching forest 
of the Teutonic mind, the flower-garden of Danish letters has 
suffered a lengthened and unenviable obscuration,—an obscuration 
so galling as to rouse the righteous ire of the Danish authors, 
who, since the commencement of the present century, have been 
nobly striving to vindicate their intellectual independence, and to 
work out for ‘their country a self-subsistent literary life, no longer 
fettered to the leading-strings of Germany, but imperatively 
demanding the right to think, as well as the power to act, on a 
sole responsibility of their own. And verily, by Thor and Odin, 
if the reader will permit us to become heathens for the nonce, 
and harmlessly invoke the deities our ancestors adored, we wish 
them all success in their endeavours! German influence has been 
most injurious as regards the growth of a substantial native 
literature in Denmark. From a very early period in the history 
of that country, the far more important neighbouring nation has 
contrived to exert great power, sometimes for good, but more 
frequently for evil, on the development of Belles Lettres in the 
North. The relative circumstances of the two States were such, 
that this result could hardly be avoided; and yet it is a result we 
cannot help lamenting. Danish intellect, possessing to the full 
as marked capabilities as the German intellect itself, was dwarfed 
and stunted in its growth ; and Danish authorship was compelled 
to follow, very much i in the guise of a menial, at a distance sym- 
bolizing lowly reverence, its arrogant and gigantic lord. It was 
not till the breath of a new and divine life began to inspire the 
lethargic literature of Denmark, partially in the | latter half of last 
century, and thoroughly in the first hé = of the present, that the 
Danes awaked out of their slumber, and attempted to substantiate, 
in some instances by the noblest proofs, their claim to an inde. 
pendent literature of their own. All this has militated exceedingly 
against the recognition by Englishmen, of the literature under 
review as a worthy object of study. Englishmen who aim at 
Bildung, intellectual culture in the widest sense of that pregnant 
word, go to France or to Germany alone for models. What slight 
stray knowledge of Danish they chance to acquire, comes to them 
through the medium of the latter ; they hear, in German circles, 
Denmark and the Danes and Danish literature too frequently 
spoken of by esthetic celebrities in language of hostility and 
contempt ; they silently, in the vast majority of instances, 
acquiesee ; and thus ignorance, the worst form of ignorance, the 
ignorance that flows from self. complacent, but only self-supposed 
mental superiority, triumphs over the great and indisputable 
claims of an entire national literature to European appreciation. 
We are, of course, perfectly well aware that, comparatively, the 
large proportion of distinguished names in the authorship of 
Denmark cannot be mentioned in the same breath with the kings 
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of German poetry and prose. Lessing, Herder, Wieland, Richter, 
Tieck, Schiller, and Goethe—these body themselves forth before 
the mind’s eye in a constellation of dazzling and transcendent 
lustre. In the intellectual heaven of Denmark there flash no 
Pleiads of equal brightness. We peruse the literary records of 
that country to discover, if possible, something in the shape of 
parallel, aud, with a few brilliant exceptions that greet us in the 
course of our investigation, we confess that we peruse them in 
vain. And it is just this simple, quite intelligible fact, among 
other things, that has thrown mighty obstacles in the way of the 
study of Danish literature: the student has been blinded by the 
exceeding glory of the one literature to the comparatively feeble 
radiance of the other. 

But we feel strongly disposed to take up a higher position in 
reference to the entire matter, and to lay, like good knights, our 
lances in the rest on behalf of the language and literature of Den- 
mark. Independently of the considerations to which we have 
already adverted, as tending to enlist our sympathies in favour of 
the intellectual strivings of a people with whom we are so inti- 
mately related, and notwithstanding the admitted fact, to which 
we have also recently alluded, that the field of Danish authorship 
is but one of comparative poverty and insignificance by the side of 
the richer and larger Teutonic domain, we do not hesitate to affirm 
that on two special grounds, the literature we are at present con- 
sidering, presents very powerful claims to the student’s attention 
and regard. The first of these grounds is to be found in the 
peculiar genius of the Scandinavian languages, to which family 
the Danish, of course, belongs. Much as the latter has been 
injured by the importation of foreign elements, consisting, prin- 
cipally of Germanisms—that have, to a considerable extent, cor- 
rupted its pristine purity—there still remains, as the basis of the 
Danish tongue, all that compressed significance, and deep, though 
simple, energy that are common to the languages sprung of the 
old Scandinavian stock. ‘There are far greater resemblances exist- 
ing between the Icelandic, the Anglo-Saxon, the Swedish, the 
Danish, and the English, than between any one of these separately 
and the German. ‘In the case of the former, the Scandinavian 
element is strongly marked ; in the case of the latter, its presence 
is slight and unimportant. The affinity is certainly very close— 
amounting to a kind of spiritual cousinship—betwee n the Danish 
and the English tongues. Foersom’s translation of Shakespeare 
is, in our Opinion, much superior to the highly-lauded German 
rendering of Tieck and Schlegel ; and the same superiority may be 
assigned to the Swedish version of Shakespeare, by Professor 
Hagberg. There is something pedantic, long-winded, and lum- 
bering about the style of the German writers, with the almost 
solitary exception of Goethe—and we say this in spite of our in- 
tense admiration of the literature of Germany—that exhibits a 
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marked and unfavourable contrast to either the Swedish or the 
Danish. That the German is the more flexible and opulent lan- 
guage of the two, few will venture to deny; but there is a depth 
of slumbering power, as well as of emotional susce ptibility in the 
Swedish and the Danish languages that they possess in common 
with our own, and that they derive directly from the original Scan- 
dinavian, the general and. kindly mother of them all. For ex- 
ample, Heckethorn’s English translation of the immortal Frithiofs- 
saga (and, by the way, as some men learn Spanish for the sole 
purpose of being able to read Don Quixote in the original, we 
deem it well worth any one’s labour to study Swedish, simply that 
he may peruse Tegner’s great poem in its noble vernacular), strikes 
us as “being superior, in every way, to the German version of the 
same by Minding— generally considered the best that has ap- 
peared in Germany. In Minding’ s rendering, the energy and 
beauty of the original suffers much from a process of dilution ; in 
Heckethorn’s, on the contrary—though the language necessarily 
lacks the wealth and pliability of the German—that compressed 
energy, that nervous beauty, are largely preserved. And how 
can we explain this, save on the ground of the closer affinity 
between the Swedish and the English than between the Swedish 
and the German? Examples might be indefinitely multiplied ; 
but we have said enough to prove the existence of a point of pecu- 
liar interest affecting the study of the Danish language and litera- 
ture on the part of, at least, our own countrymen. The second 
ground we boldly specify, is the absolute worth of the Danish 
literature in itself. Since the revival, or, more properly, the first 
independent growth of that literature during the latter half of 
last century, it has effloresced into many shapes of attractive 
beauty and enduring value. Our assertion will not appear in the 
slightest degree exaggerated to those who are acquainted with the 
creations of Danish intelle -et— especially in the domain of poetry 
—during the period commencing with the name of Ewald, and 
ending with the authors flourishing in Denmark at the present 
time. We venture fearlessly to place the poet we have named, 
along with Baggesen—whose character and works form a perfect 
study of themselves—side by side with some of the ablest masters 
in the mighty field of German literature. Doubtless, the awaken- 
ing impulse came originally from Germany in the case of both— 
to Ewald through Klopstock, and to Baggesen through Wieland ; * 
but the inborn. genius lay treasured in their hearts already, and 
only needed the quickening touch to expand into forms of inde- 
pendent energy and grace. Not to speak of Wessel, Storm, 


* This circumstance has been ably illustrated by the elder Molbech in 
his Forelaesninger over den nyere Danske Poesie (Lectures on the Modern 
Danish Poetry), a work pregnant with thought, and admirably developing 
the general principles of poetic art, as well as the progress of the more 
modern Danish Literature. 
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Thaarup, Pram, and Rahbek, and others whose appellations are 
less known than are those of Baggesen and Ewald—Schack Staf- 
feldt, too, may take high rank as a poet even when compared with 
the most gifted among the German favourites of the Muses. It 
would seem superfluous to allude to Oehlenschlager ; his name in 
European literature is familiar to all as a household word. Unfor- 
tunately, however, for the renown of this distinguished author, he 
is mainly known in England by the German versions of some of 
his principal works; and it is a proof of the intrinsic power and 
vitality of his genius that, coming to us through such a compara- 
tively obscuring medium, they should have won for him the exten- 
sive measure of appreciation that he now, in our own country, 
enjoys. For you must really go to his Danish writings to find the 
true Oehlenschliger. It is apart from his tragedies—reproduced 
by himself, and to their loss, we think, in a German dress—and in 
such poems as his splendid Nordens Guder, and his exquisitely 
beautiful ballads, breathing the charm of their original Danish, 
and, properly considered, untranslatable into any other language 
— it is in compositions like these that you first rightly discover 
the marvellous depth and opulence of Oehlenschlager’s intellect. 
There is a range of imagination, an exuberant play of fancy, a 
profundity of emotion, and a plastic grace of art, that all find full, 
free scope in the works of this greatest of the bards of Denmark. 
As a dramatic writer, he is surpassed by many ; but in the spheres 
of the purely epic and the purely lyric he has few rivals among 
modern European poets, The tranquil calm, the divine rest of 
the former are his in a pre-eminent degree ; and in the impassioned 
world of the latter he revels as in a chosen home. No one who 
has carefully studied the writings of Oehlenschliger will hesitate 
to concur with us in awarding to the departed Danish master such, 
and even higher, praise. And when the illustrious Scald, who 
had sung of Hakon Jarl and Palnatoke, of Rolf Krake and 
Regnar Lodbrog—who had glorified anew the old heroic Scan- 
dinavian North in the creations of his genius—who had resus- 
citated the perished Aser to magnificent life once more on the 
long-vacant thrones of Valhalla, and translated into modern syl- 
lables of music the “large utterance of the early gods,”—when, 
full of years and honour, he was borne to his grave, in the January 
of 1850, amid the tears of an entire people, he left behind him 
many worthy representatives of the new spirit of intellectual inde- 
pendence and intellectual victory he had so conspicuously contri- 
buted to call forth in the ranks of Danish literature. Some of 
those representatives were but little younger than himself, while 
others dated their existence from a much more recent period; yet 
all were animated by the same zeal on behalf of their country’s 
literary endeavours, and many of their number have attained high 
and deserved eminence, both in the departments of poetry and 
prose. The former, especially, can boast of not a few distin- 
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guished names. We may mention the venerable and genial 
Grundtvig (although it is as a prose writer that he has reaped 
most renown), Bernard Severin Ingemann, who has culled in his 
Historie Poems and Ballads, a wreath of lovely flowers from the 
field of his fatherland’s annals; Carsten Hauch, many of whose 
productions breathe the true spirit of the Muse; Heiberg, another 
author of admitted excellence ; Christian Winther, whose last 
work, Hjortens Flugt, is a splendid specimen of imagination and 
versification, and whose general lyric powers are universally ad- 
mired ; Henrik Hertz, the well-known dramatist ; Hans Christian 
Andersen, familiar in this country by the English versions of his 
works ; and, finally, Frederik Paludan-Miiller, decidedly the most 
prominent figure in the recent literature of Denmark. Perhaps 
our readers may have heard of the chief production of the last, 
his great epic, ‘Adam Homo, remarkable both as regards matter 
and form, embodying profound views of the world and life in 
a shape of rich, true poetry. There is something in Paludan- 
Miller that vividly reminds us of our own Byron; yet while the 
Dane is manifestly inferior to the Englishman in the photography 
of wild and fiery passion, he far transcends him in the artistic 
clearness and harmonious repose that Byron so greatly lacked, 
and that must ever be viewed as forming the genuine basis of the 
poetic faculty in all. But why should we continue our enumera- 
tion? We have surely, by this time, said enough to prove that 
Denmark has intrinsic claims in her literary developments, and 
based on the character of her leading writers, to the serious atten- 
tion of our more cultivated fellow-countrymen. The proposition 
will be denied by none save the hopelessly bigoted and pre- 
judiced. 
But it is with an author belonging to an even still more recent 
school of Danish poets—the school comprising Holst, Ploug, 
Miller, Kaalund, and others—that we have mainly to do on the 
present occasion. We sat down to write no sketch of Danish 
literature in the abstract, although we have been betrayed into 
something like it in these introductory remarks, but to discuss 
an individual Danish poem, the drama of Dante, by Molbech, 
A few words, then, in the first place, as to the writer of the same. 
Christian Knud Frederik Molbech—the gifted son of a gifted 
sire—was born at Copenhagen in the year 1821. His father, 
Christian Molbech, Professor and Counsellor of State, who died 
only a year or two ago, was a man of extensive learning, and 
highly distinguished in various walks of literature, especially lexi- 
cography. His two great works, the Danish Dictionary and the 
Glossary of Obsolete Danish Words, will ever remain monuments 
of his unwearied industry and ability as a linguist. The younger 
Molbech entered early on a literary career. When only eighteen 
he published a series of verses under the title of Billeder af Jesu 
Liv (Pictures from the Life of Jesus), which was shortly followed 
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by Digtninger, another. collection of poems. Both these publica- 
tions undoubtedly contained germs of great promise. Since that 
period, he has given to the world, at different times, other poeti- 
cal works. We may specify Klintkongen’s Brud (The Mountain- 
King’s Bride), a drama founded on an old Danish Saga, and 
Daemring (Twilight), comprising many pieces of really fine 
poetry. The lyric element predominates in the compositions of 
Molbech, as it does in those of the majority of his countrymen ; 

and, in eddition to the elegiac sweetness that characterizes some 
of his stanzas, there is a careless grace and musical rhythm in his 
songs that remind us of the corresponding strains of Burns and 
Goethe. For three or four years he has filled the chair of 
Northern Literature and Antiquities in the University of Kiel. 
The work, we understand, that at present mainly occupies his 
attention, is a rhymed translation into Danish of Dante’s Divina 
Comedia, in which he has been engaged for a protracted period, 
but which now approaches completion. It was, in all probability, 
the studies necessarily connected with such an undertaking, and 
the enthusiasm thereby naturally engendered in a poetically sus- 
ceptible spirit for the immortal Florentine’s character, history, and 
works, that induced Professor Molbech to sum up his views of 
Dante as politician and poet in the drama that gives its title to 
the present paper. We have reason to know that the author 
considers the work as the ripest fruit of his own poetical activity ; 
and for this reason, as also because—apart from its intrinsic 
merits—it may be viewed as a fair and satisfactory sample of the 
more recent developments of poetry in Denmark, we proceed to 
lay before the reader a very brief analysis of the tragedy, accom- 
panied by copious translated extracts. 

Into a disquisition on the life and times of the illustrious hero 
of the poem we have no call, and most certainly no wish, to 
launch at the present moment. ‘The theme has been treated over 
and over again ad nauseam; and nothing new, nothing original, 
remains to ‘be added to the innumerable. lucubrations already ex- 
isting on the subject. That yawning and portentous abyss of 
Dantean literature we are perfectly afraid to sound. Since the 
commencement of the nineteenth century alone, there have been 
published forty different editions of the Divina Comedia, and up- 
wards of eighty Commentaries in the Italian language, exclusive 
of the many translations into German, English (we have at least 
nine English versions), and other tongues! The retrospect is 
positively frightful. But we see neither justice to ourselves, nor 
courtesy to the reader, in adding our worthless pebble to the 
colossal cairn of learning that has ‘been piled up during the course 
of so many hundred years in honour of the bard of the Inferno. 
As little do we intend to discuss the possibilities of success that 
lie in Dante’s political, social, and literary history, when treated 
as the subject-matter of a drama. Opinions in regard to this 
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last point will perpetually vary,—according to the views of dra- 
matic art entertained by different individuals, and also accord- 
ing to their different conceptions of the character and genius of 
the hero. For our own part, we are free to confess that just as 
a deeper insight into Dante as man and poet has been flashed 
athwart our mind by some brief and fragmentary but pregnant 
allusion to him in the literature of our own time,—such as the 
graphic Sonnet of A. W. Schlegel, or the beautiful lines of 
Uhland, concluding his Sdngerliebe, or the Dialogues, in Landor’s 
Imaginary Conversations, between Dante and Beatrice and the 
same and Gemma Donati, or the short description of him burnt 
into the page of Carlyle’s Lectures on Hero-Worship,—than has 
been imparted to us by a score of his earlier ponderous com- 
mentators, we should say that the simplest, most compressed 
treatment of the subject in the form of a drama, would be that 
best adapted to evolve the elements of power and interest that 
such a subject necessarily contains. We cannot, indeed, crush 
the vast Dante-world into a nutshell, or fold up in pocket-size 
the marvellous and manifold panorama of those old stormy ages 
in which the poet lived and moved and had his being. But the 
very grandeur of the theme, the very multiplicity of those com- 
binations of figures that form the background of the majestic 
picture, seem imperatively to demand a simple and almost severe 
treatment of the subject. We should otherwise lose ourselves in 
the Infinite, or squander away our dramatic capabilities in the 
introduction and portraiture of subsidiary persons and subsidiary 
matters. For, let it not be said that the entire interest of such a 
piece would cluster round Dante himself to the exclusion of every 
other element. Doubtless, the Florentine bard would remain the 
one grand central figure, towering proudly like a Titan encom- 
passed by an inferior race. But “there were giants in those 
days,’—giants in crime, at least, if not in genius ; and the special 
struggles of the Guelfs and Ghibellines, of the Neri and Bianchi 
in Florence, in addition to the general political intrigues of Popes 
and Cardinals, would obviously tend to distract attention from him 
who, to all intents and purposes, demanded our crowning interest 
and regard. Now, Protessor Molbech has constructed his drama 
in a thoroughly simple fashion ; and therein, to our thinking, he 
has done well. 

As regards the character of Dante himself, unfolded in the 
course of the tragedy, we are also free to admit that we deem it, 
on the whole, successfully delineated. The author has really re- 
produced the great politician poet in the pages of his work. It 
is no mere shadow, emptied of substance and destitute of life, 
that rises before our view,—but a breathing self-subsistent form, 
instinct with actual vitality, and possessing all the freshness of 
true poetic being. The Dante of Molbech’s drama is, however, 


the Dante of comparative youth, the Florentine Prior of earlier 
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years,—not the Dante of miserable exile, soured by suffering, 
and weighed down by the pressure of want. In the first flush 
of his triumphant patriotism the hero-bard steps proudly on the 
scene, and not in the terrible agony of those after years, when 


the patriot’s dream and the statesman’s victory alike had vanished, 
and,—deprived of even the necessaries of life—he realized the 
full import of his own prophetic words :— 
“Tu proverai si come sa di sale 
Lo pane altrui, e come é duro calle 
Lo scandere ¢ I’salir per l’altrui scale,” 


And we are further bound to add that the subordinate characters 
in the play are drawn with power and skill. The artist brings 
them out on his canvas as distinct individualities, and imprints at 
once on each of them the true dramatic stamp. Of the plot of 
the drama we need not speak ; for, properly, it has none. But the 


narrative that forms its basis is ably evolved, and the reader’s in- 
terest is sustained to the close. As to the style, it is rich and 
flowing. Were we inclined to assume the ungracious office of the 
censor, we should say that the chief defect of the entire piece is 
its undue tendency to what the Germans call Empfindsamkeit,— 


or even to something worse, Empfindelei,—for which we have no 
exactly corresponding term in our own language. In short, there 
is a vein of sentimentalism too palpably apparent in not a few 
passages, that certainly detracts from the general merit of the 


poem. At the same time, this may perhaps be overlooked in con- 


sideration of the circumstance that Dante’s affection for Beatrice 
— naturally a conspicuous part in the course of the tragedy ; 
and the emotional element is there, necessarily, laid under special 
contribution. We really can afford to pardon the author’s inclina- 
tion to the sentimental, when impressed by the touching and 


spiritual beauty with which the mutual passion of the two lovers 
is portrayed. It is here, indeed, that Professor Molbech has 
achieved his greatest success. We suppose we need hardly add 
that the dramatist has, for artistic purposes, departed, to some 
extent, from historical facts, especially as regards the connection 


of Beatrice with Dante; but those departures are neither so 
numerous nor so important as to cause offence, and they were 
largely indispensable to the right construction of the work. 

In the First Act, Dante himself at once steps upon the stage. 
Conversing with his friend, the musician Casella, he utters his 


love for Italy and his patriotic zeal especially on behalf of Flo- 


rence, in language that, besides, affords us a brief but fruitful 


glimpse into the tempestuous war of factions that forms the back- 
ground of the drama. 


Dante. I write no poetry again, Casella | 
Cas, Then Dino will be glad, for he maintains 


The taste for poetry has gone because 
No one is found to sing his canzonets. 
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If thou dost write no more, there will be dearth, 
A deadly dearth of verse, as in Pistoia 

Of victuals, when the city was besieged. 

The wretches in their hunger fed on offal ; 

We shall be forced to feed on Dino’s verse. 

Dante. No longer can I sing ; your flatteries 
Have sometimes styled me the Italian Orpheus,— 
And, if I could like Orpheus with my songs 
Stir to the core those adamantine hearts, 

And bind them fast in one,—a giant wall 

Drawn round the garden of our Italy,— 

To sing were worth my while! Could I awake, 
As Orpheus sang his spouse from forth the grave, 
With strains divine my country’s ancient honour, 
That corpse-like lies decaying in its shroud, 

To new existence from Death’s dreary realm 

Cas. And straight thereafter, like Eurydice, 

To seek the Shades again, and leave thee standing 
A widower with baulked and empty grasp. 

Dante. No, no, Casella! had I but a voice 
To bear my accents o’er the listening land, 

My ceaseless shout were “ Waken, Italy ! 
Waken, thou slumber-buried,—Day appears !” 

Cas. And know’st thou then, what Italy would do ? 
One moment ope her eye to gaze upon thee, 

Only to turn and mutter,—* Let me lie.” 

Dante. Louder and louder would my shout become. 

Cas. Then would she act as thou thyself in sleep, 
When some ill-mannered gnat disturbs thy rest, 
And crush thee at a blow. 

Dante. If in my body, 

In this frail web of complicated nerves, 


In those mysterious avenues of veins, 

Where like a prisoner the spirit dwells, 

There lay a secret energy to heal 

The wounds of Italy and make the land 

Strong and united,—I myself would open 

Gladly my breast and let the life-stream flow. 
Cas. Of unity there is no lack, methinks, 

For Italy is so completely one 

Her very harmony results in discord. 

Is not the Pope in perfect unity 

With all the Cardinals ? and are not these 

With all the Bishops? and the last again 

With all the priests and monks ?—for what ? to draw 


The final farthing from the people’s purse : 
And see we not the Ghibellines united 

To hate the Guelfs ? the Neri closely joined 
In mutual friendship to expatriate 

As many of the Bianchi as they can ? 


There is, methinks, enough of unity. 
Wouldst thou have more of it ? vet 

Dante. Thy jest is bitter,— 
But it is true. O how it rends the heart, 


E’en while we speak, to look at Italy! 
On every side the fiend of Strife has breathed 


Upon the fields and burned the villages. 
Florence and Pisa battle on the plain 
Like tameless tigers with their eyes of fire ; 
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While Genoa is warring with her rival 
Venice the haughty Sea-Queen, and their rage 
Is that of sharks contending for the prey. 
No less Pistoia and Arezzo glow 
With flames of mutual hatred ; in Verona 
The Capuletti and Montecchi drench 
The very streets with blood from day to day: 
In Rome itself, where sits enthroned the Shepherd 
Of all the sheep, the lambs by wolves.are slain,— 
And the Campagna that entombs the Past 
Resounds with the Orsini’s savage shout, 
And the Colonnas’ war-ery! And in Florence, 
What better are we here /—Accursed for ever 
The hour when first a Bianco drew his sword 
Against a Nero, and these names were fashioned ! 
Cas. The curse thou utterest can nought avail ; 
It falls a pointless dart, 
Dante. He who should govern 
The stormy chaos, and in Milan set 
The crown of iron upon his kingly head,— 
What does he at this hour ? 
Cas. He sits belike 
Now at the festive board, for it is mid-day ; 
And since musicians feel the pangs of hunger 
As well as Cesars, I will e’en observe 
His good example—go'st thou to the féte ? 


Dante. What féte ? 
Yas. The féte at Foleo Portinari’s. 


Casella casually mentions Beatrice ; and Dante, filled with tender 
recollections of the time when he formerly met with Portinari’s 


daughter, resolves to attend the féte. In two or three of the fol- 
lowing scenes Corso Donati and the other turbulent nobles of 
Florence make their appearance, and are delineated with graphic 
life and power. Afterwards the scene changes to the residence of 
Foleo Portinari, where high revel is held to celebrate the return 


of his daughter from the convent where she has received her edu- 
cation. Among the crowd assembled are Dante and Casella, as 
also Dino, a poet whom many foolishly set up as a rival to Dante, 
and who is the evil genius of the piece,—playing on every occasion 
into the hands of the nobles, hostile to the cause of Florentine 


freedom, and embittered against Alighieri, whom he leaves no 
stone unturned to ruin. 


Dante. Casella, didst thou e’er behold a maiden 
So fair as she ? 

Nas. As she ; whom meanest thou ? 
Great is the crowd, and I may safely wager 
Each thinks herself the fairest maiden there. 

Dante. The others think it, but without foundation : 
Not so, Casella, she! and therefore double 
Her beauty in my sight. 

Cas. Know’st thou my thought ? 
If thou wert angling with thine eyes, their prey 
Would certainly be Portinari’s daughter. 


Dante, Mark the sweet mouth, beside whose rosy gate 
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Sit smiles like babes at graceful play and beckon. 
And mark the eye as mystic and as deep 


As swarthy midnight is, and yet as mild 
As midnight’s stars, when lighting up the darkness. 
Beatrice (who has spoken to many, and to Divo last.) 
What man was that ? he had an evil aspect. 
Benedetta. Hush, child! a noble courtier and poet 
Well practised in the art of gracious words. 
Beat. Gracious his words indeed, but cold and smooth 
Like the coiled serpent in the sunshine gleaming : 
I like him not ! 
Ben. The verses which he writes 
By many are preferred to those of Dante. 
Beat. Dante! is he here? 


Ben. That is he who stands 
Beside the myrtle. 

Beat. And I have not seen him, 
My childhood’s friend . . . . 

Ben. Come, let us bring him greeting. 


Beat. Come then,—but no! it can concern him little ; 
I think not that he still remembers me. 
Ben. He sees thee, and himself is coming hither. 
Dante. Madonna Beatrice, I bid thee welcome 
Again to Florence, Like the earliest swallow, 
Like fragrant gales, like sunshine and like flowers, 
Welcome ! 
Beat. You have not then forgotten me, 
Although we have not met since long ago,— 
So long ago, the laurels in whose shade 
We played together, now are changed to trees. 
Look at this garland gathered from their branches |! 
Dante. O Beatrice, speak on: speak on for ever! 
I am a sinful man, my heart is hard, ' 
But when I hear thy sweet and gentle voice, 
Methinks that I am like a weary pilgrim,— 
Who passes by a church at close of day, 
And from within hears children’s voices singing 
Ave Maria. 
Beat. Then, if it be so, 
And if thou art a pious contrite pilgrim, 
Thou mayest enter. 
Dante. Stands the portal open ? 
Beat. Open for prayer, but when the prayer is ended, 
The pilgrim must depart, the gate is closed. 
Dante. But what if he be weary with his travels, 
And sees the goal of all his pilgrimage 
Far distant still, so distant that in dreams 
Alone he reaches it, and therefore longs 
One hour for rest,—say, can he dare to tarry ? 
Beat. Haply he may,—and yet, I scarcely know ; 
1 fear he might disturb the church’s peace. 
Dante. Fear not, for what he wants is but in silence 
'l'o kneel in adoration to his Saint. 
Beat. But if no image of that Saint be there ? 
Dante. O Beatrice, there is in truth no image ! 
The Saint herself has deigned to visit earth, 
She whom I saw in all my waking visions, 
But whom I only thought an airy Dream, 
Woven of moonbeams and of starry splendour, 
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Whose smile was but my own impassioned longing, 
Whose voice was but my own in echo heard, 
Now stands before me—her divine existence 
Is no illusion more, but comforts me 
As sweetly as the church’s twilight peace 
Comforts the pilgrim on his weary way. 
Dino (aside). How warmly Dante talks to Folco’s daughter ! 
His words call up the crimson in her cheek, 
And in the glances of their eyes is something 
Prmscdalees speech by far,—ha! it were better 
I spoke to Messer Folco warning words : 
Let him not think that all the fruit that ripens, 
Ripens for him alone,—this haughty dreamer ! 
Beat. 80 well you speak, that I would trust you gladly ; 
But in the convent oft they said : Beware 
Of all men, but especially of poets. 
The poet dwells in an imagined world, 
His soul is like a flame unquenchable, 
And Life’s delight, and Love’s divine repose 
Add only fuel to his pyre of Song. 
Dante. No, Beatrice! his soul indeed is fire, 
But it consumes alone that part of life 
Which bears Death in itself ; Life’s truth emerges 
Pure from the furnace of the poet-soul, 
And thereon does he rear the radiant palace 
Where sits the Empress of his thoughts enthroned. 
Beat. I fear the fire, for it is inconstant, 
With tongue of flame careering to and fro. 
Dante. Yet not inconstant in its upward striving, 


It ever seeks unweariedly the skies, 

Beat. And never gains its goal. 

Dante. Yea, Beatrice ! 
Not as an earthly flame, but purer lustre 
Returning to its fatherland of light! 


Dino warns Folco Portinari as to the evident passion of Dante 
for his daughter, for which he thanks him,—and then, as beseems 
the festive season, requests from Dino a song, bidding Beatrice 
name a fitting subject for his strains. 

Folco. A subject give him, and when he has sung, 
Bestow on him thy garland as a guerdon. 
Quick,—and delay not. 

Beat. I would crave thee then 
To sing of Italy, our fatherland. 

Dino. I yield, in duty bound ; but who will play ? 
My song’s a child that cannot walk alone. 

Perhaps, Casella, you ? 
Cas. Give me the lute. 
Dino (after Caseuta has preluded). 
Joy to thee, Italy, of lands divinest ! 
A stainless pearl beside 
Mediterranean waves thou brightly shinest ! 
In all the world so wide 
What realm is found to rival thee in beauty ? 
I southward go 
From boreal snow, 
Pursue my quest 
Through East and West,— 
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Dino’s Song. 


In vain the search, in vain the irksome duty : 

Of every region still art thou divinest, 

A stainless pearl beside 

Mediterranean waves thou brightly shinest ! 

Joy to thee, Italy, earth’s golden garden! 

O’er all thy fruits and flowers 

Love hovers aye alert,—a gracious warden ! 

Like nightingales in bowers 

Thy Troubadours their strains are freshly breathing : 
With cheek that glows, 

And lip of rose, 

On every hand 5 

Thy maidens stand,— 

With smile and kiss their sweet embraces wreathing : 
Rejoice ! to us alone, beloved of heaven, 

In lieu of Eden’s bowers, 

Was Italy, the golden garden, given ! 

Fly then, my Song, thy way through ether winging ! 
Far over hill and plain, 

And stream, and town, and tower thy music flinging ; 
To all whom sorrows pain 

In stranger realms the message glad be bringing : 
Without delay, 

Wipe tears away, 

And seek the bland 

Italian land, 

Where vines abound and founts of joy are springing ; 
Fly, O my song, thy way through ether winging, 

Far over hill and plain, ; 

In my of Italy sweet music ringing! 


Jante (aside). Vain-glorious clink of rhyme! a tinsel web 


With which ye strive to hide the time’s deep sorrow, 
Folco, Incomparably beautiful, in sooth ! 
How full of powerful feeling and expression, 
And—feeling power! Thanks, noble Signor, thanks! 
Receive thy guerdon. 
Dante. Halt, thou hast not won 
As yet the garland, Dino! J will sing. 


Dino (aside), Accursed! he wrenches from my grasp the palm. 


Again, as ever, does he stand before me, 
So that I only like his shadow show. 
(Aloud.) What hear I? wilt thou condescend to sing 
The praises of a land which thou ve t 

Dante. 1 love the land,—the Age alone despise, 
And all who feed its vanity like thee. 

Cas. Wouldst thou that I should play ? 

Dante. Casella, no! 
My song is full-grown and can guide itself. 
Wo to thee, Italy! thou shattered bark 

‘Tossed to and fro upon the stormy deep ! 


Peals there no voice from out the ages dark, 
To rouse thee from thy slumber ? surges sweep 
Thy deck in wrath, and from the broken mast 
Wild streams its canvas,—but thy steersmen sleep. 
A time there was, when Fortune’s favouring blast 
O’er ocean bore thee like a stately swan ; 
Now is the vision of that glory past. 
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The stars that smiled before are dull and wan ; 
And Shame, the vulture, screams behind thy course, 
Which the victorious eagles once began. 


Thick night is round thee, and to it perforce 
The sunlight yields, while through the sullen gloom 
Fraternal combat hurls its war-cry hoarse. 


Sudden, effulgent memories illume ° 
The clouds, and giant Shapes I see arise 
In mist-like garb from their ancestral tomb : 


Frowning their mien, and so profound their sighs 
The very billows, awe-struck, pause to mark ; 
A voice resounds in thunder through the skies. 


“Wo to thee, Italy ! thou shattered bark, 
Tossed to and fro upon the stormy wave ; 
Can nought awake thee from thy slumber dark ? 


“ Thou gav’st us life,—to thee we glory gave. 
Why should our ancient shrines in ruin fall ? 
"Tis for thy sake alone we leave the grave.” 


And, each by each, the Shadows pass and call : 
“ Brutus am I, who banished Tarquin’s brood,— 
Thy thousand rulers now are Tarquins all.” 


“ Horatius I, who on the bridge his blood 
Poured forth to guard it,—but the willing foe 
Thou helpest now thyself across the flood,” 


“ Camillus I, who in his country’s wo 
Paid to the Gaul the tribute of the sword ; 
Thou giv’st him. gold, to spare thy sword a blow.’ 


“ And I am Regulus, whose faithful word 
Drove him afar the hero-death to claim,— 
But thou art sunk in perjuries abhorred.” 


“ Virginius I, who pierced with sacred aim 
The bosom of his child ;—thou lovest rather 
To reap base profit from thy daughters’ shame.” 


* Lucretia I,—thy wives no garlands gather 
To equal mine ;—one spouse, forsooth, they wed, 
But yet their sons they bear to many a father.” 


And Shades in aye-increasing number tread 
Through thunder-storm before thee to their stations, 
And wring their hands, and cry in accents dread : 


Wo! wo! the land that once was Queen of Nations, 
And gave to farthest realms her high behest, 
Is now like some drear grave of generations, 


Where Avarice,—a wolf in — drest,— 
Prowls rav’ning, and with all the serpent’s grace 
Voluptuous Pleasure rears its poison-crest. 


Thou Huntsman strong! where art thou, born to chase 
Those fiends away, and bind them fast in chains ? 
Art thou in foreign lands !—thy steps retrace ! 





Judgment of Beatrice. 


See ! like a mourning widow Rome complains, 
Yearning for thee upon her broken ark, 
And sighs aloud, while but a plank remains : 


Wo to thee, Italy ! thou shattered bark 

Tossed to and fro upon the stormy deeps,— 

If nought can rouse thee from thy slumbers dark, 
Come then, O Cxsar, wake the land that sleeps ! 


Voices among the crowd. Hail, Dante! Ais the garland! 
Others. It is Dino’s ; 
Dino has triumphed, let him have the wreath ! 
Beat. Father! permit me ; I will recompense, 
As seems me best, each singer. 
[She plucks a rose and gives it to Dino. 
Take this rose,— 
The song you sang was joyous as itself. 
[She takes the wreath from her head, and offers it to Danvx. 
The gloomy laurel leaf to you I give ; 
For gloomy was your song, but like the laurel 
Eternally unfading. 
Dino (aside). Haughty dreamer ! 
Beware, lest fragrance lurking in the wreath 
Intoxicate thee, so that from thy throne 
Thou fallest at a blow,—which shal] not fail thee. 
Dante. Madonna! though my life should darker grow 
Than these dark leaves themselves, the memory 
Will haunt me ever of the present hour. 
Yea, if each leaf the garland has were changed 
Into a thorn, I still would load with blessings 
The day when thou didst place it on my brow. 


But the festivity is suddenly interrupted by the hasty entrance 
of the goldsmith, ‘Guido Bella, a citizen of Florence, who informs 
the guests that his daughter Bianca has been violently abducted 
by Bandello, one of the noble partisans of Corso Donati, and sum- 
mons all the friends of Florentine freedom to avenge his injured 
honour. The Act closes with a scene of wild tumult ; Dante at 
once assuming his rightful place at the head of the insurgent 
citizens. 

In the commencement of Act Second we learn that the efforts 
of the people have been successful, that the tyrannous Nobles,— 
the chiefs of the Black faction,—are now driven from Florence, 


and that the citizens, inspired with deep gratitude to Dante, in-- 


tend to elect him one of the Priors, or first magistrates. Alighieri, 
fired by a noble ambition, and in spite of the remonstrances of his 
friend Casella, who well ‘knew the fickleness of popular opinion, 
willingly responds in the affirmative to their request. After he 
has given his consent, he thus soliloquizes :— 


Throb not so fiercely, thou mysterious spring 

In my Life’s horologe! the time has come 

When thou must steady beat with equal stroke 
In sunshine and in storm. Ye hidden wheels 
We call our Thoughts, that fix a gripe so restless 
Upon each other,—in your course revolve 
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Oalmly, and teach the index of my Will 

To travel with unshaken tread and point 
Aye on the dial to the fitting hour ; 

Not that which fit to others only seems 

And is but meted out by earthly standards, 
But that which in —- being bears 
Its law profound, by Heaven’s finger written, 
Measured according to Eternity. 


Ye gentle Genii with silver wings 

Born of the Land of Dreams! I thank ye all 
That ye have followed me,—but now return : 

My foot treads fearless now Life’s marble threshold, 
Now open wide the mighty gates of bronze 

A pathway to the Land, where Dreams must grow 
To real existence or for ever die. 

Farewell! Farewell! Yet no, one Dream there is, 
To which as yet I breathe no parting word ; 
Thou vision of my Love! thou wilt not leave me, 
Thou wilt attend me on the path of fame,— 

A shape thou hast of innocence and beauty, 

And into real existence it will grow,— 

Yet all the while a Dream’s etherial nature 

Thou wilt preserve, and through Life’s pilgrimage 
Waft blessings round me with thy wings Evine ! 


Then follows a beautiful scene, in which Love and Duty are 
represented warring in his bosom. Beatrice implores him to use 
his influence as Prior to obtain a repeal of the act of banishment 


pronounced against the Nobles, in so far as her father was con- 
cerned, he being one of their number ; assuring Dante that if he 
did not consent, her father had fixed her immediate marriage with 
Simon Bardi, a man of his own rank,—estimable, and possessing 
certain sympathies with the popular cause,—but whom she could 
never love. After a terrible struggle, Duty conquers, and Dante 
patriotically rejects the proffered request. The Act closes with the 
installation of Alighieri as Prior amid the universal acclamations 
of the people. 

In the first scene of Act Third, we are transported to Pisa, to 
which place the banished Nobles have retreated, and where they 
now meet with Charles of Valois, the French Prince, who has 
promised them the assistance of his forces to enable them to 
regain their lost power. Meanwhile, discontent has begun to 
rage within the walls of Florence. Dante, in the true spirit of 
patriotism, has as little desire to bow to the caprices of the mob 
as to those of the Nobles ; and so a party is openly formed against 
him, and grows in number from day to day. Dino and the Car- 
dinal,—whom the Pope, for his own ends, has taken care to send 
to Florence,—secretly foment the popular discontent, But Dante 


triumphs as yet over all his foes. The termination of this Act, 
where Dante refuses to open the gates of the city to Charles of 
Valois, and the Cardinal pronounces on him sentence of excom- 
munication, is powerfully conceived and expressed. 











Dante’s Answer to Charles of Valois. 627 


~ 


Dante. Why this confusion, friends ? the hand that steers 
The vessel of the State had little need 
To tremble when the blast roars round its prow. 
Resume your seats,—and thou, hear our resolve ! 
Say to thy sovereign lord that Florence heeds not 
The vena) peace he offers to her grasp, 
Nor does she dream of buying for herself 
A prince on France’s market-place. Too long 
Has Italy been like a wretched plaything 
Tossed to and fro at will by every wind 
That blew across the Alps, and bore the seed 
Of envy and of discord to her plains ; 
High time it were that some befitting hand 
Should seize the plough and purify the soil. 
Cardinal. And whose is then the hand ? 
Dante. His, who is heir 
Both to Rome’s sceptre and to Milan’s crown, 
Who like the freshly-blowing Northern gale 
Shall with his banner’d armies cross the Alps, 
And cleanse the air, expelling thence the poison 
Of civil strife, and driving far away 
Ambition’s breath that taints each passing breeze,— 
Till every dark oblivious mist is scattered 
That rested on the land’s ancestral honour, 
Fostered to all its former might by him,— 
Ceesar at once of Rome and Germany. 
Thy prince is born to no imperial throne, 
And for him Florence opens not her gates ; 
Take back this answer with the Priors’ greeting ! 


[ While the envoy is preparing to depart, the CARDINAL rises. 
Card. Halt yet a moment! hardly can I deem 
The council’s resolution fixed so firmly 
That nought can loose it,—Priors, am I right ? 
Dante. Your Eminence but jests! a man’s resolve, 
Like heated iron when cool, can never bend. 
Card. Even the hardest iron again may soften, 
Beat by the flame. 
Dante. And who will kindle it ? 
Card. The master-smith who, when he lists, can close 
The gates of heaven, and can open hell. 
Dante. Let him beware! his fingers may be scorched. 
ard. No need of that! yet, why delay we longer ? 
His Holiness through me, his lowly servant, 
Announces to the Priorate of Florence, 
Not merely as his wish, his sacred wild : 
That Charles of Valois, summoned here by him 
To pacify the State, shall be received 
Within your walls and as a Sovereign honoured. 
Dante. His will, your Eminence, is valid here 
But to the Church’s threshold, and no farther. 
Card. Audacious man! bow to the Pope’s command. 
Dante. To him I bow when at the altar’s foot, 
But on the Priors’ seat to God alone. 
Card. Thou speakest bravely, yet remember he 
Has power on earth as well as power in heaven. 
Dante. Well, I remember it,—the mountain-weight 
That presses on the breast of Italy. 
Woe to him for his power! from light celestial 
It drew his eye, and bound it to the dust: 
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This earthly power has like a hell-born fiend 
Impregnated the Church’s virgin lap, 
And brought to life the monster Avarice, 
That now, with purple robes apparelled, sits 
On Peter’s throne, and hungers after gold. 
Card. Restrain thy tongue, thou foul-mouthed heretic ! 
Dino, Hear, he blasphemes the Pope, ye Florentines ! 
(Murmur among the people: “ He blasphemes the Pope.”) 


Dante. Silence ! Keep order, spearmen, in the hall ! 


[To the CanpINAL. 

Say, can ye tell me what the realm of France 
Must give his Holiness, when once the Prince 
Is safely housed in Florence? Ye are dumb, 
Haply ye hardly know it,—tell me then, 
For this ye surely know,—how great a tribute 
Did our Redeemer from St. Peter ask 
For the celestial keys,—what, know ye not ? 
This was the tribute,—“ Rise and follow me.” 
And now judge ye yourselves if Peter’s heir 
Follow his Master when he blends his voice 
With worldly voices, and for money barters 
His earthly favours to intriguing France. 
Enough of this! upon the Priors’ seat 
A single will is throned, and it is mine ; 
We have no room for two. 

Card. Are then these words 
Thy last ? 

Dante. Hear me! the Pope may open heaven 
With keys of gold, as likes him,—Florence’ gates 
He shall not open while I am its Prior. 


[ Meanwhile, it has become twilight ; at a sign from the Canvina, each 


of the priests present lights his wax-taper, so that the hall is illu- 
minated. | 


‘ard. Then hear, thou Obdurate! what God’s vicegerent 

Proclaims by me, his servant, as thy doom, 
And crouch beneath the lightning of his anger ! 
If thy right hand offend thee, cut it off ;— 
So says the Word, and thus I separate 
Thee, like a gangrened member, from the Church. 
When holy chimes the worshippers are calling 
Together, thou shalt wander on thy way 
All lonely like a plague-struck fugitive ; 
For even as I close this sacred Book, 
So is the Church for ever closed on thee, 
Till thou in penitence hast prayed for mercy. 
And when the priest with Jesu’s body feeds 

~ Repentant sinners at the altar’s foot, 
Beyond the portal shalt thou stand and hunger ; 
For even as I rend this robe in twain, 
So does the Church asunder tear each bond 
That bound thee to her Mother’s breast till now. 
And if thou shouldst be summoned hence before 
The Church has freed thee from her awful sentence, 
Then shall thy soul be spurned from Heaven’s bliss, 
And banished to the place where nought is heard 
But wailing and the shriek of agony ; 
For even as I now this light extinguish, 








Dante’s Soliloquy. 629 


So shall thy hopes of Paradise be quenched, 
And in eternal darkness thou shalt dwell ! 


[ The tapers are extinguished, and the hall grows suddenly dark, while 
the priests repeat the last words of the CARDINAL. 
“ And in eternal darkness thou shalt dwell!” 
Dante. Bring torches here ! 


[ The attendants obey: and the hall is again illuminated. 


My way is bright and open, 
My only Judge is He within my breast. 
So hurl thy thunder-bolts! they may transfix 
My body, but my will they cannot move. 


But matters cannot last long in their present position. By means 
of a simple side-plot, the catastrophe is hurried on. Dino,— 


another Iago,—artfully excites the flame of jealousy in the Sait 
of Simon Bardi, by falsely representing to him that Beatrice, to 
whom he is now espoused, still keeps up a correspondence with 
Dante, her former lover. Reluctant at first to believe, Simon is 
at length led by his passion to repose implicit confidence in the 
assertions of the tempter, and Dino attains his object, which is to 


induce the former to surrender the keys of the city that had been 
entrusted to his custody, and thereby afford an easy entrance to 


the banished nobles and their French auxiliaries. The issue may 
be easily foretold. All hero-boldness, indeed, still rules supreme 


in the heart of Alighieri, as may be gathered from the following 
soliloquy, ere the tempest breaks :— 


Dante (opens a window of the apartment). 
All dark is heaven, clouds of gloom collect 
Upon its brow ; only the west afar 
Shines with blue lustre like a sapphire set 
In the horizon’s ring of evening-gold. 
That azure gleam reminds me of my youth, 
When Life like it was bright ; but now my spirit 
Is swept by countless thoughts, as thick as clouds, 
And giant shadows gather fast around me. 
So be it !—heaven will be blue again. 
Again,—that is a priceless word, and he 
Who first invented it was wise in sooth ; 
It is a plaything that dries up the tears 
Of full-grown children and to slumber lulls them 
Upon the breast of Hope, and when they wake 
A new Again is theirs, and thus they move 
Until Life’ s language ‘has consumed the phrase, 
And Death imprints his period. Is the word 
Found in the speech that shall exist hereafter? 
Who can resolve the riddle? What becomes 
Of this fair world, of all those golden stars 
That sparkle over us like Thoughts of light ? 
This very arch of heaven shall be emptied 
Of all its glory, and above the world 
Hang ghastly as a vault above a tomb ; 
Where then the power that shines and burns and breathes 
Around us now? What of myself remains, 
Of all this world of Thoughts within my soul, 
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. When Death has claimed my body? Who may tell ? 
That mighty hand that wrote me like a word 
Upon Life’s tablet, can expunge the letters 

hene’er it lists,—nay, such transcends its power! 

What God has formed, God can again dissolve, 

But I am more, I am my own creation. 

He made me human only, I have made 

Myself a Man,—therefore I will not fear, 

So crowd together thunder-piles of gloom 

In heaven and on earth! Ye cannot force 

My spirit from the pathway to its goal. 


But in spite of this spirit of noble defiance, and of the colossal 
efforts he makes to retrieve the falling fortunes of Florence, the 
end at last has come, He is deserted by the fickle and faithless 
citizens ; the gates are secretly opened ; the nobles enter, rejoicing 


in the wantonness of recovered power; and a terrible scene of 
slaughter and spoliation ensues—in which, however, we are happy 
to record the fact that Dino receives the punishment justly due to 
his villany. 

The Fifth Act, as it is a short one, we give entire. It demands 
no comment, and constitutes a fitting termination to the whole. 


FIFTH AOT. 
A Room in Stmon Barnr’s House. 
Scene I. 
Bratrice, BENEDETTA. 


Beat. What is the time ? 
Ben. It is the time of gloaming, 
When day and night embrace. 
Beat. That is the soft 
And tender hour that draws a longing sigh 
From the lone seaman, standing on the deck, 
Who just has bidden to his friends farewell. 
It is the hour that fills the pilgrim’s bosom 
With speechless aspiration when he hears 
Far off the music of the evening bells 
That sound as if Day wept to think its time 
Of death at hand,—say, dost thou think it weepeth ? 
So deem not I, for it is worn and weary, 
And O how sweet to sink in tranquil rest, 
When we are tired, and know we shall arise 
With joy again when morning chimes are ringing! 
Why then s ould weep the Day? ’tis we ourselyes 
Whose eyes see all things through a mist of tears. 
Yet, who can say? The fabling Troubadours 
Sing that the Earth’s enamoured of the Sun ; 
If it be so, then may we well conceive 
The twilight’s grief,—for sad is separation 
Ee’n when we know that we shall meet again. 
Look from the window, Benedetta! Hear’st thou 
Still the same tumult in the City ? 
Ben. Yes, 
I hear the tramp of chargers, and the tread 
Of men in armour ; O thou holy Virgin, 
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When shall it cease ? all heaven redly glares 
With the reflection of the burning houses, 

Beat. The face of heaven burns with wrath because 
Those wicked men with strife and madness trouble 
The peaceful rest of this most holy season. 

The very bells that should ring in the hour 

Of Evening prayer proclaim, as filled with anger, 
Wo over Florence! Benedetta, I 

Am weary, and will lay me to repose 

Till Messer Simon comes ; for sleep’s abode 

Is calm and quiet, gracious Dreams alone 

Its threshold cross, and on its hearth there burns 
The flame of Life so clear and flickers not 
Unsteady, as when waking thoughts storm round it. 
Leave me a little till I call again. 


[BeyEperra goes. 


Beat. (alone). Soon shall I sleep the last deep sleep,—and who 
Will knock at Death’s dark door and wake my slumber ? 
O, thou wilt not forget me, then, Madonna ! 

For when to morning mass the souls of all 

Are summoned by the mighty chimes of heaven, 
That thou wilt call on me full well I know,— 
Sweet be my sleep till in thine arms I waken. 
Yet gladly would I bid a last adieu 

To one,—where is he in this solemn hour? 

His bark drifts on the world’s tempestuous ocean, 
Ambition’s hurricane propels its sails, 

And Pride, as pilot, lays his grasp of iron 

Upon the helm, and steers it to the rocks, 

O could I waft him but the slighest breeze 


Of por divine, to bring him safe to harbour! 


Madonna, hear my final earthly prayer : 
Lead thou him hither, so that I may save him! 


Scene II. 
Bearrice, Dante, muffled in his cloak. 


Beat. Who enters now ? a stranger, in his cloak 
Muffled from view,—speak on, what is thine errand ? 
What seekest thou with me? 

Dante. I seek for peace. 

Beat. O Dante, is it thou ? 

Dante. I seek for peace. 

Vain has been all my search for it on earth, 
And now I come to thee, angel of heaven! 
Haply thou knowest where it may be found. 
deat. Madonna! thanks, for thou hast heard my prayer. 

Dante. Know’st thou where I have sought it first,—I went 

Out to the forest, asking, art thou here ? 

There lay an ancient tree the axe had felled, 

On the bare ground the ring-dove mourned her brood, 
And the hind wept and said her young were slain 

By the wild wolf ; then to the sea I passed. 

There tossed a bark ; its crew sprang overboard, 
While loud the billows laughed, like wanton children, 
And dashed the mangled corpses on the strand. 

Then through the world I passed, but everywhere 
The earth was red with blood ; a host of lies 
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Crouched hid in ambush to destroy the Truth, 
Wealth proudly trod on naked Poverty, 
And spurned it from the threshold,—but the child 
Of Poverty, envenomed Envy, crept 
With nightly torch, the home of wealth to fire ; 
Then I grew sick of life. 
Beat. Why sought’st thou not 
Peace in its home ? 
Dante. Its home ! where does it dwell ? 
Beat. It dwells within the heart. 
Dante. Thou errest deeply. 
Ages have passed since it resided there. 
There, too, I sought it, but what sights of wo 
In lieu thereof 1 witnessed! Innocence 
Was murdered like a babe by passion lewd, 
A youth half-grown, yet boasting of his prowess. 
Ancestral Piety, our Nurse of yore, 
She with the gentle voice and gracious eye, 
Was laughed to scorn by all the newer menials. 
And the heart’s darling child herself, the fair 
And sweet Creation, she whose name is Love, 
Had scarcely time to wax to virgin beauty, 
Ere she was bought by the seducer’s gold. 
Then to the depths of my own soul I turned, 
But peace no longer swayed dominion there. 
A speechless crowd of thoughts fierce revel held 
Surging for ever,—childhood’s memories 
And manhood’s hopes were lashed through empty air 
By Life’s wild tempest, like the leaves in autumn. 
My sun is set, and now I blindly stand 


In midnight darkness, groping for the way. 
Beat. Look up to heaven! shines there then no star 


Behind thee or before thee through the gloom ? 
Dante. Behind me, yes! there stands a lonely star 

Far distant, the memorial of my love. 

It gazes, like an eye suffused in tears, 

In pity down, and shows me all the horror 

Of the deep night I wander in. What time 

Has lapsed since it began to burn above ? 

I know not, I have lost Time’s meisurement. 

If I be old or young I cannot tell, 

For Fate in these last days so much has crowded 

Into my life, that every day has grown 

Longer than years before. Upon my brow 

Is there no wrinkle ? in my hair no silver ? 

O woman young and fair, say, canst thou love 

A man as old as I am? 
Beat. Hear me, Dante ! 

If the memorial of thy Love be all 

The light that shines upon thy darkened path, 

Look on the star and tell me what thou séest. 
Dante. 1 see the clouds careering to and fro 

Like veils of mist before the wind, but through them 

Still shines the star unchangeably the same. 
Beat. Look on! what séest thou behind its light ? 
Dante. Behind the star I cannot see, for there 

Sits ancient Night enthroned in empty space, 

And, on her shadowy distaff, spins the threads 

Of dust and sunshine, which we call our Life,— 
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Frailer than cobwebs are, and yet so strong 
That they enchain us spite of all our struggles, 
And hold us fast till Death has clutched his prey. 
Beat. Thou errest, Dante! for behind the stars,— 
And true it is that Love is of their number,— 
Exists no empty space ; Night of itself 
Creates no light so clear as that which soothes 
By simple memory thy spirit now. 
Behind the stars dwells God who kindled them, 
And all the love that is as pure as ours 
Is borrowed from the radiance round His throne, 
Dante. Speak on, and let me listen, Beatrice ! 
A blessed light shines in the words thou sayest; 
I feel my soul exalt itself once more 
As plants turn eager to the morning-sun. 
Speak on ;—or follow me, and let us fly 
Far to some foreign land,—if there exist 
A corner of’ the world where strife ’s unknown. 
There will I build a hut, and at thy feet, 
Thou gracious Morning-Sun! lie lowly down 
And listen to thy words till Night has passed. 
Thy husband, knowest thou, is slain in combat 4 
Now art thou free ! 
Beat. I knew not of his death: 
His was a noble heart, but Love must walk 
A pathway of its own, though strewed with thorns. 
Dante. Follow me even now, if thou dost love me. 
Beat. Yes, I have loved thee, and perchance too dearly ; 
Long time my other thoughts were but as slaves 
Beneath the overmastering will of one. 
And yet the Virgin will forgive this sin,— 
If it indeed be sin,—for my atonement 
Is death itself. 
Dante. O die not, Beatrice ! 
My life but now begins its pilgrimage ; 
Wilt thou forsake it on the very threshold ? 
Beat. I will precede it only. 
Dante. And I follow! 
With this first kiss I consecrate to Death 
Myself in sure betrothal. 
Beat. No, to life! 
Dante. And is there life then, when the curtain falls 
On earth’s dark tragedy ? 


Beat. I trust, there is,— 
Yea more,—I know it. 
Dante. I would sell 


All I already know to buy this knowledge. 
Say, shall we meet again ? 

Beat. Most surely, Dante! 
Upon the threshold of that Life will I 
Stand, while the Spirits throng, and wait for thee. 

Dante. There never more to part ? 

Beat. No, never more ! 
Hear me !—when darkness rests upon the world, 
Light often falls on us from distant zones, 

And makes the soul a mirror that receives 
The images of things as yet concealed 

Deep in the far-off future, Yea, it hears 
Sometimes the voices sound from yonder shore, 
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To which the waking senses pass not ; Sleep 
Death’s brother is, and in the realm of Dreams 
The twain hold converse on high mysteries 
To mortal life unknown ! so was it with me 
This very night; I dreamed that I was dead, 
And sat in heaven at Madonna’s footstool. 
And by my side there was a place for thee, 
But it was empty, and I gazed with longing 
Down on the world, to see if thou didst come. 
Methought I saw thee wander in a forest 
Of pitchy darkness, all alone, and strayed 
From the right pathway,—faint and sick to death. 
And when I prayed for thee, Madonna said: 
For thy sake will I save him ; but the road 
Which he must travel, if he enter here, 
Is dark and painful. Then I prayed again : 
Bestow on him a guide! Madonna beckoned, 
And, like a shooting star, I saw an angel, 
White-winged, descending at the sign to earth. 
Dante. Thy words themselves are angels, Beatrice, 
And to my soul they carry peace from thine ! 
Beat. Then changed the dream, and I beheld thee wander 
Deep under earth, and through the realm of wo, 
Where never falls a dew but that of tears, 
Where never blows a wind but that of sighs, 
And where no other sound is heard than shrieks 
Of souls in agony! what there I saw 
My lips refuse to tell ; but thou didst wander 
Aye through the glare of the abysmal flames 
From deep to deep,—before thee, still thy guide. 
I saw thee to Earth’s central point descend, 
And shook with horror ; then the dream was changed. 
Dante. For my sake was it that thy spirit pure — 
Endured this anguish .... 
Beat. Interrupt me not. 
I saw a mountain stretching from the sea 
Upwards to heaven, girt with many zones,— 
And souls in multitudes around it wandered 
Bearing the heavy burden of their sins. 
Yet was there written on their aspect pale 
Blest hope of safety, and whenever one 
Ended his upward pilgrimage, there rang 
Through all the mountain, loud, the cry Hosanna! 
Painful was thy ascent, at every zone 
A sin fell off from thee, and when the last, 
Pride’s heavy burden, fell, Madonna said,— 
Gazing upon me,—Fetch him, Beatrice. 
Dante. 0 blessed hope, in light upon me breaking ! 
Beat. Then changed the vision finally ; mathonghd 
We flew together through the boundless Heaven, 
Passing from star to star, but still our flight 
Soared upwards, swifter than a bird on wing. 
And brighter still and brighter it became,— 
Round us the glory of a thousand suns 
Gleamed, and the Angels, like a golden river, 
Poured forth their song to greet us,—hearest thou, 
Tt sounds again ! 
Dante. That is the evening-bell, 
Belov’d one ! 





Death of Beatrice. 


Beat. No! it is the Angel’s song ! 
And séest thou not there the amber light 
That downwards streams from heaven ? 
Dante. ’T is the moon 
Shining upon the window, Beatrice. 
Beat. No, it is splendour from Madonna’s throne ! 
Enfold me in thine arms that I may bear thee 
Up with myself to bliss,—hark, how she calls ! 
Already am I borne on wings aloft,— 
Hold fast, belov’d one,—now the world is sinking, 
And Heaven opens wide its arms for us ! [ She dies. 
Dante. For thee, thou saint, but not for me as yet, 
Who linger on the earth !—yet fain would I 
Believe that yonder Life is no false dream 
Which, like all earthly hope, deceives the spirit. 
No! it is sure and true ; my foot shall tread 
Some time the shore of light that is thy home. 
Here I lay down a sword too burdensome 
For me to wield,—Song is my future sword,— 
Henceforth with i¢ I fight for Italy. 
Be thou my muse, O Beatrice, and smile 
Upon me through the clouds when I am singing : 
A monument of Song to thee I'll build, 
Reaching from Earth’s most central point to Heaven, 
And I will sing of thee as never sang 
The world before of any other woman. 
And when the song has closed, the string is shivered, 
And, like the last faint tone, my spirit breaks 
Loose from the body’s trembling chords,—implore 
Madonna for me,—stand on heaven’s threshold, 
And point me out the pathway to her throne ! 


Scene III. 


Dante, Coarizes or Vators, and Corso Donatt, with their followers, 


Corso. Come hither, Prince ! here is his lurking-place. 
Lift high the torches, so that we may see 
The hues of deadly terror blanch his cheek. 
Dante. That wilt thou never see, Corso Donati! 
Cor. Where is thy courage, Prior ? hast thou left it 
Behind thee with thy robe of office, since 
Thou hidest in a woman’s bower, or haply 
Thine is the errand of a love-adventure 
With Simon Bardi’s widow,—let us see 
The gracious lady,—step thou forth, Madonna! 
Dante. Back, Infamous! and poison not the air 
As yet all trembling with the wings on which 
A holy spirit passed from earth to heaven. 
Cor. What, is she dead? it scarce could be of grief 
Because she was a widow. 
Dante. Silence, serpent ! 
Reverest thou nought else, yet bow at least 
Before the hand of Death, the All-destroyer. 
Cor. Soon shalt thou bow before Death’s hand thyself. 
[To the Prince. 
Were it not better that we let him hasten 
After the others ? 
Charles. No, he shall not die, 
Though he has fought against me,—die, I mean, ‘ 
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At once,—for that would be a lty 
Too slight for such as he ; no, he shall suffer 
The wasting death of exile and shall drink 
The same embittered cup he poured for others. 
Dante. What right hast thou to measure life and death 
To a free Florentine ? 
Charles. What right !—the right 
For ever valid,—of superior power. 
I, Charles, of Valois, for the present styled 
Pacificator of this troubled city, 
Announce to thee, Dante Alighieri, 
The sentence of the Priors and my own. 
Eternally we banish thee from Florence, 
And all thy goods confiscate to the State. 
Three days we give thee, and when these expire, 
If thou art found within our boundaries, 
An outlaw then, thy life is forfeited,— 
And whoso will, may take it at his pleasure. 
Dante. Eternal banishment! O Florence, Florence! 
Tossing in restless fever on thy couch, 
And spurning at the very hand stretched out 
To heal thee !—banishment for evermore !— 
And shines not then the sun in other regions 
As bright as here? Say, can ye banish me 
To where the lunar lustre is unknown, 
And where the lofty stars refuse to lift 
My soul at midnight o’er the sleeping world ? 
Say, can ye make my Thought a fugitive ? 
Can ye proscribe the hope of blessedness 
That fills my spirit? No, ye may not, cannot! 
The soul’s supremacy, bestowed by God, 
Is mine for aye, ye cannot rob me of it. 
In virtue of its power I banish you 
From fame and Loneee through all coming ages, 
And from each benediction on the lips 
Of unborn generations! Infamy 
Alone shall cleave to you, and farthest time 
Blush with the crimson hue of shame and wrath, 
When, by rare accident, it breathes your name. 
And on your tomb the epitaph 












































Charles. é } Audacious! 
Silence—or write thine own! 
Dante. My own is written, 







Written already,—ye yourselves have carved it 
For ever deep in Time’s memorial marble. 

Tt is a glorious monument, for none 

K’er bore a better epitaph than this : 







HERE SLUMBERS DANTE, DOOMED TO BANISHMENT 
PERPETUAL, BECAUSE HE LOVED HIS LAND. 







Our readers will, we trust, now concur with us in our assertion 
that this, on the whole, is a noble drama, and that the author is 
entitled to assume a high position among the poets of his native 
land. Onwards and upwards be their pathway! And long 
may the harp of Brage,—the common heritage of both,—be 
skilfully struck alike by the Scandinavian and the German kin- 
dred ; for, verily, there still slumbers, as of old, the true music 
in its strings. 
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TOUCHING SERMONS AND THE MAKERS 
OF THEM. 


Amone the many valorous deeds wrought by the Parliamentary 
worthies of the seventeenth century was the destruction of Paul’s 
Cross. Notwithstanding that this structure was hallowed by the 
associations of four hundred years; although its every timber 
told a tale, and its every tile spoke a history, it could not escape 
the magnanimous vigilance of the House of Commons; and in 
accordance with an order issued by that body, Isaac Pennington, 
then Lord Mayor of London, levelled it with the ground. It will 
somewhat abate the grief of the antiquarian when he remembers 
that only twenty-three years after this ruthless exploit, a more 
terrible executioner than Isaac Pennington—the Great Fire— 
passed over this very spot and spared not even the Cathedral. 

Paul’s Cross, in the sixteenth century, served the purposes of 
both pulpit and platform. The chief theologians of the time here 
broached their “ heresies,” and not far from thence witnessed to 
the truth of them at the gibbet and at the stake. Here Dr. Barnes 
challenged Stephen Gardiner to a controversy, and in a “ pleasaunt 
allegorie,” likened his opponent to a fighting cock who had no 
spurs. Here Latimer dealt out his jokes and puns, and rallied any 
inattentive auditor by comparing him to the woman who went to 
the Church of St. Thomas of Acres because she could not get a 
wink of sleep anywhere else. Here a preacher, with name un- 
known, slandering the memory of the youthful Edward, excited 
such an uproar among the people that he nearly lost his life. 
Here in the dark years of Queen Mary’s reign rabid friars, sur- 
rounded by troops of soldiers, raged against the Reformation. 
Here, too, political agitators, writhing under persecuting laws, 
tried to stir up the people to rebellion. 

The usual audience consisted of the people who stood below the 
pulpit, and of the favoured few, often members of the Royal 
Family, who were accommodated with “ reserved seats,” sheltered 
from the rain. The listeners were generally eagerly attentive, and 
applauded or hissed the preacher according as his discourse was 
acceptable or displeasing. Anon the grave silence of the populace 
as rival theologians, or hostile politicians disputed, would he 
broken by uproarious shouts of laughter, excited by the atrocious 
puns of some jocose divine. The holy men of those days spared 
not their enemies, but “ smote under the fifth rib” with sharp- 
pointed darts of satire; or more often the means not equalling 
the will, they hurled in clouds blunt-topped arrows of harm- 
less extravagant jokes. In assaulting the Pope, and defending the 
doctrine of Justification by Faith, they counted a goodly quiver- 
full of quirks and quibbles as no less necessary weapons than the 
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* Sword of the Spirit.” Sometimes as they contended loud cheers 
would be met by louder groans, and then a scuffle would arise 
among the upholders of the rival creeds, blows would follow thick 


and fast, divers persons would suffer from sudden attacks of 


epistaxis, which, interpreted, signifies bleeding of the nose; and 
during all the tumult the speaker would be vociferating at the 
top of his voice, addressing obnoxious persons by name, exhort- 
ing, appealing, beseeching, until the scene closes by his forcible 
ejectment from the rostrum. 

There was something English, though not perhaps very digni- 
fied, in this physical-force Theology, this Logic of the strong hand. 
Accuser and defender met upon equal terms. There was no 
packed audience admitted by tickets and protected from un- 
welcome intrusion by the vigilant surveillance of blue-coated con- 
stables. When Queen Mary sent her troops to protect the 
preacher, the protectors constituted the audience. The funda- 
mental principle of “ A Fair Stage and No Favour” was bound 
up with the religion of that time. Not to give everybody a hear- 
ing, not to allow fair play, would have been to deprive the people 
of their lawful amusement. 

“We of the nineteenth century” are wiser than our fore- 
fathers who lived in those troublous times. Nevertheless, it seems 
as if the decorously dull discourses of the parish church were 
not a successful substitute for the violent and somewhat vulgar 
sermons of Paul’s Cross. Else what mean these special services, 
these services for the working classes, these gatherings in the 
naves of St. Paul’s and Westminster Abbey, these open-air ser- 
vices, in feeble imitation of grander days? 

Doubtless it must always happen that when creeds are no longer 
in dispute, the world must be more quiet than when Christians 


“« _. burnt each other, quite persuaded 
That all the Apostles would have done as they did.” 


Doctrines lose their importance when death ceases to be the penalty 
for holding them. The most uncompromising theologian cannot 
assume the character of the hero when he is no longer called upon 
to make his confession at the stake. The preacher has now to 
struggle against the deadening effects of unanimous assent to 
universally-accepted truths. He every day bears witness to the 
correctness of Coleridge’s remark, “ Truths, of all others the most 
important and interesting, are too often considered as so true that 
they lose all the power of truth, and lie bedridden in the dormitory 
of the soul, side by side with the most exploded errors.” But this 
is not the only difficulty that the preacher has to contend 
against. Strange paradox !—His subject, so trite and worn, is the 
grandest of all themes. He has to proclaim the great verities of 
Life, Death, Heaven, Hell—words worthy of the tongue of an 
archangel—in the stammering accents of an earthly language. He 
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should be a Boanerges to thunder immortal truths into the ears of 
a startled people, but the drowsy droning of his monotonous sing- 
song has lulled them all to sleep. 

Beset by these two difficulties, the triteness and the vastness of 
their subject, most men become disheartened, and, after a time, 
join the great multitude who tread the safe and spacious via medio- 
critatis. They are confirmed in this indolent resolution by the 
dread of becoming unintentionally heterodox. Spiritual things 
are not easily embodied in a scientific terminology. The man who 
ventures to discourse upon the Sacraments is sure to be suspected 
of Roman or Zwinglian heresy. A Puritan divine has defined 
seventeen different kinds of faith, yet it is doubtful in some minds 
whether he has not forgotten the scriptural faith. An article has 
explained the nature of the Church, but whoso is venturesome 
enough to explain the article calls down upon himself the wrath 
of the orthodox. Sydney Smith has well said, “ The great object 
of modern sermons is to hazard nothing. Their characteristic is 
decent debility, which guards the authors from ludicrous errors, 
and precludes them from striking beauties.” A preacher, Dr. 
Whately declares, should preach “ because he has something to 
say, and not because he has to say something.” Nevertheless, 
few of our pulpit orators ever feel the fire burn, however long 
they muse. Every spark and ember has long been quenched by 
the cold waters of a conventional divinity ;—the “ thorough-paced 
doctrine ” which Bishop Sprat defined as ‘‘ going in at one ear 
and out at the other;” and so they follow the advice of Lord 
Chesterfield rather than of the Archbishop of Dublin, and having 
“‘ nothing to say,” they “ say it.” 

This unhappy monotony of ideas is due to a very common 
error, that the main object of preaching is correctness of opinions, 
rather than uprightness of hfe. We talk of our “ views” of 
Truth, but of what avail are the most unclouded aspects if we do 
not see clearly enough to walk unstumbling over this world’s 
slippery ways? No doubt the commentary which a religious 
London banker wrote upon one of St. Paul’s Epistles was 
thoroughly orthodox; yet there are many beggared widows and 
orphans who to this day would have preferred that the book had 
been as unsound as the volumes of a certain Oxford Professor, if 
that would have checked the tendency in the writer to make a 
fraudulent use of property committed to his keeping. 

A sound faith is a good thing, and so is a sound digestion ; 
but the act of believing is no more the final cause of a man’s 
existence than the act of eating. The true Christian, be he clerk 
or layman, will not be content with a perpetual reciting of creeds, 
any more than the vigorous Englishman will be satisfied with 
incessant gourmandizing. Each knows that the test of health, 
mental or bodily, and the purpose for which health was given, lie 
without him. Especially is this the case with one who has entered 
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Holy Orders. He will, if rightly trained, avoid all undue intro- 
spection, refrain from “ fingering his spiritual muscles,” and be 
bold and manly as Mr. Kingsley’s model hero, loving and gentle 
as Herbert’s “ Priest to the Temple,” speaking the truth from his 
heart, and doing good unto all men, knowing that while, as Fuller 
says, ‘‘ Practice without Knowledge is blind, Knowledge without 
Practice is lame.” 

But here, again, we are met by another difficulty. If the model 
priest is to be a model pastor, how is he to be a model preacher? 
In that beautifully-executed portrait which Sydney Smith has 
drawn of the curate—“ the poor working-man of God ; a learned 
man in a hovel : good and patient ; a comforter and a teacher ; the 
first and poorest pauper of the hamlet ; yet showing that in the 
midst of worldly misery, he has the heart of a gentleman, the 
spirit of a Christian, and the kindness of a pastor ;’”’—he says 
nothing about the orator ; for how is this reverend and admirable 
Crichton to find time for elocution? The answer is plain. If he 
is bent upon making an oration every Sunday, let him follow 
Paley’s advice, and for every one that he writes, let him steal five. 
A greater master of language than he, even Quintilian, declared, “ I 
shall ever be proud to say what is right, although it may not be of 
my own invention.” With the sermons of Silver South, or “ golden- 
mouthed” Jeremy Taylor, or stately Barrow, standing on his 
shelves side by side with those of giant-minded Newman or devo- 
tional Manning, mystic Pusey or practical Arnold, thoughtful 
Maurice or earnest Goodwin, fearless Robertson or pathetic 
Guthrie, racy Kingsley or Rowland Williams, most eloquent of 
Welshmen, surely the newly-ordained curate, who passed through 
the University without éc/dt, and who is busy all the week at 
surplice work and house-to-house visitations, should not be for- 
bidden now and then to save himself much fruitless toil by 
reading a good, instead of writing a bad, discourse. Even Bishop 
Andrews declared that when he “ preached twice,” he “ prated 
once.” Much more the “ raw deacon,” who with great difficulty 
had attained the dignity of the last class among the woAAo, might 
excuse himself from the no light task of composing a hundred 
sermons per annum. But it not unfrequently happens that the 
preacher so situated is either too foolishly proud, or too over scru- 
pulous to borrow the thoughts and words of other men. Yet 
they are certainly bound to think more about their hearers than 
themselves; besides which, “original” sermons are generally 
plagiarized, consciously or unconsciously, from writers who have 
presented their ideas to the common stock. 

But while permission to use other men’s work should not be 
denied, no preacher ought to rely entirely upon foreign help. If 
a parish priest never writes a sermon, one great inducement to the 
study of divinity no longer exists. Moreover, there are various 
occasions when only the spiritual father of the parish can frame 
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the appropriate words, and he should at least have his hand suffi- 
ciently in practice to compose a discourse on events of local 
interest. And here let me make a digression in order to denounce 
that most objectionable practice of receiving fees for funeral 
sermons. Some clergymen are said to have a regular tariff of 
prices, which varies according as the discourses are new or old, 
first or second rate. A story which went the round of Oxford 
“high tables” a few years since, relates how a poor woman 
having lost her husband, requested the “ parson” to preach the 
usual éloge. He kindly expressed his consent, adding that his 
charge was two guineas. “Oh your reverence,” was the answer, 
“T be a poor widow woman and cannot spare so much money.” 
“Well,” said the parson, in less bland accents, it is contrary to 
my usual rule to take less, but I don’t mind obliging an old 
parishioner in trouble, and so will say only one guinea.” “ Ah, 
sir, but the gude-man has left me next to nothing, and there will 
be his funeral to pay for, and what not, and sure, too, youll be 
having the burial fees; can’t ye then do it for ten shillings?” 
“Yes, I’ll do it,” was the angry reply, “but it will be the 
greatest stuff you ever heard in your life.” And thus they who 
should be the consolers of the mourner band themselves with 
those black vultures, the undertakers, to prey upon the reverential 
love of the living for the dead. What would Herbert and Farrar 
have said to such wolves in sheep’s clothing ? 

But to return. Local subjects are not sufficiently noticed from 
the pulpit. Fever is raging through a parish, cholera is stalking 
from house to house, the “ parson” is sufficiently acquainted with 
the laws of hygiene to know that the dung-heap standing close 
under the window, the cesspool reeking beneath the doorway, are 
the cause of this pestilence from which he prays next Sunday to 
be delivered. But he either dares not denounce the source of the 
mischief, or else deems a reference to such “secular” topics un- 
befitting the “dignity of the sanctuary,” and so, if he notices 
the matter at all, he talks in stilted phrases about the “ visitation 
of God” and the “inscrutable judgments of the Almighty.” 
More probably he continues to discourse upon his usual subjects, 
the Fathers, the Councils and the Sacraments, if he be a “ Union” - 
ist, “Justification by Faith,’ and “ man’s filthy raggedness,” if 
he be a “ Record”-ite, or else if he belong to the old-fashioned 
school which never countenanced so revolutionary an institution 
as the Press, he will prove the existence of God, demonstrate the 
excellency of virtue, and syllogize on the sinfulness of sin, in the 
same dismal, inflated, dreary paragraphs that used to roll from the 
mouths of Potter and Lavington, Jortin, Paley and Blair, a hun- 
dred years ago. 

Of all kinds of sermons, none are so objectionable as this last 
class. Even the mad fanaticism of the Predestinarian rejoicing 
to see “God glorified in the damnation of sinners” is less fatal 
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than the lifeless coldness of those divines with whom “ The 
Evidences ” constitute their summa Theologia. Can anything be 
more insulting to Christian men assembled to commemorate the 
great Festivals of the Church than to prove to them on Easter- 
day or Whitsun-day “that the Resurrection was not altogether 
incredible, and that the descent of the Holy Ghost was within the 
bounds of possibility?”* Simple men and women who never 
doubted the truth of the creeds which they have repeated Sunday 
after Sunday since they first learnt to lisp their catechism, now 
are told for the first time that there are people called Deists, very 
bad men, and others still worse, styled Atheists. Some poet has 
said that “ Truth can never be confirmed enough though doubts 
did ever sleep,” but 1 would rather plead in words, like those of 
the “Jn Memoriam,” that we should leave the single-hearted 
rustic 
«————- when he prays, 
His early Heaven, his happy views ; 


Nor thou with shadowed hint confuse 
A life that leads melodious days.” 


It is somewhat comforting to know that these elaborate argu- 
ments are rarely understood, and thus do not effect all the mischief 
which might be expected from them. Mr. Neale relates a story 
of “an eminent living prelate,” who with the greatest good 
humour is accustomed to narrate the incident himself as a warn- 
ing to his clergy to preach plainly. While he was still serving a 
curacy, he was anxious to try his hand at extempore preaching, 
and accordingly took for his text “ The fool hath said in his heart 
there is no God.” On this subject he dwelt, much to his satis- 
faction, for the usual time ; he proved from the works of creation, 
from the construction of our own bodies, and from the other 
usual topics, that there must be a creative power, and that creative 
power is God. He came down from the pulpit with the com- 
fortable conviction that he had not done so badly after all. Hap- 
pening to walk home with a farmer who had attended the service, 
he was anxious to learn what impression he had produced, and 
accordingly made some observation which led to the point he 
wished to introduce. “A very capital sermon you gave us, Mr. 
B.,” remarked his companion, “ but somehow, I can’t help think- 
ing there be a God, for all you said.” + 

The ignorance of the lower classes, even amongst those who 
have been listening to sermons all their lives, is truly marvellous. 
Every one knows of the old woman, who on hearing her “ minis- 
ter” say one Sunday that he was not partial to commentators, 
sent him a peck of “ nice kidneys,” which she hoped he would 
like better than the common “ taties.” This ignorance extends 

* Medieval Preachers and Medieval Preaching. By the Rev. J. M. Neale. 


1856. Mozley. 
t Ibid. 
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to subjects with which one would have thought every reader of 
the Bible must have been acquainted. Thus, to quote Mr. Neale 
again, an old woman being asked what she thought of a sermon 
of which the text was, “ There was a man of the Pharisees named 
Nicodemus, a ruler of the Jews; the same came to Jesus by 
night,” replied that she liked it very much indeed, “and I always 
did hear say that it was by night the fairies danced on Harborough 
Hill.” * How to pierce the clouds of such dense stupidity is the 
most perplexing problem which the preacher has to solve. His 
difficulty is enhanced if his audience is composed of rich as well 
as poor. He has to deal out spiritual food to both; but what is 
meat to one is caviare to the other, and what is wholesome bread 
to the latter is garbage to the former. The problem is only 
partially solved by cottage lectures, and house-to-house visitations. 
A truer remedy lies in the way of presenting great truths. “In 
teaching the poor,’ ” says Mr. Kingsley, in one of his admirable 
lectures to ladies, “ manner is everything, matter a secondary con- 
sideration ; for i in matter, brain only speaks to brain; in manner, 
soul to soul.”? Mr. Kingsley himself has shown how much force 
there is in this remark. He has obtained the facility, which 
should be aimed at by every preacher, of being simple without 
degenerating into puerility, of being clear without lowering the 
dignity of his subject. But then it is essentially necessary to 
obtain so desirable a skill that the preacher should concern himself 
with practice rather than doctrine ; that is, with showing how all 
the doctrines of Christianity are involved, and how all its pre- 
cepts may be carried out in daily life. Sermons after the style of 
Parson Dale’s celebrated political discourse in My Novel, and of Mr. 
Kingsley’s several volumes, will be effectual where a w hole library 
full of Hore Homiletice would completely fail. But instead of 
drawing their illustrations from the road-side, the fields and 
hedges, and the multitudinous daily duties which make up the sum 
of human life, our divines support their most undeniable truths 
by quoting St. Ambrose, St. Jerome, or some other “ red-lettered 
father,” which, says a seventeenth century wit, “is like qemncting 
for the sheriff to come with the posse comitatus to disperse a few 


boys at foot-ball.” 


“ Wisdom is oft times nearer when we stoop 
Than when we soar.” 


But preachers are far too apt to forget this. I have heard of a 
country rector who, after long years of conscientious toil, had 
emptied his church of all but three regular attendants. He had 
been talking all his life about the Councils of Nice and Chalcedon, 
St. Athanasius, and the Empress Irene, until the people, wearied 
out by such “ back-along” (Anglicé, antiquated) teaching, had 


* Neale. Op. cit. 
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deserted to the dissenting chapel. It was no marvel that they did 
so. Here they met with men who plainly told them “If thee 
dost not mend thee ways, thee will be sent to Hell main quickly.” 
The simple miners listened to one who spoke with authority, and 
not with the stammering lips of one who was ever seeking to 
prove the authenticity of his mission by citing authorities, of 
whom no one but a deeply-read divine had ever heard. 

The same estrangement will be produced by an over-philosophic 
preaching. He who often discourses like Milton’s Raphael on 
fate, fore-knowledge and free-will, on original sin, and the doctrine 
of the Trinity, will soon have but a scant audience. Few persons 
have an appetite for an exposition of inexplicable mysteries. They 
will soon forsake the orthodoxy of the Church for the more prac- 
tical heresy of the ‘‘ Meeting.” Or else, which would be far 
worse, they will continue to sit out these unintelligible discourses, 
believing that they were doing their duty, and the more so because 
they have not, as they say, “the presumption” to understand a 
word. 

Let me furnish an illustration for that well-worn schoolboy’s 
theme, the kinship of the sublime and the ridiculous. Fancy a 
large and fashionable church in one of the most fashionable pro- 
vincia: cities, filled with a goodly number of worshippers. The 
preacher is one of the genus “popular.” He has chosen for his 
subject the co-existence of human free-will and divine agency. 
He has waxed eloquent on the first of his divisions, “ philosophical 
necessity,” when suddenly a piercing shriek rings through the 
church. There is a stir and commotion, a flutter of white hand- 
kerchiefs, and a strong odour of smelling salts, betoken the symp- 
toms of general hysterics. The preacher comes to a dead stop; 
then casting his eyes to the quarter from whence the disturbance 
arose, he spies a poor woman in a fit. He recovers his presence 
of mind, and, in bland tones, says, “ Never mind, dear Brethren, 
it is only Mrs. Sheppard ; she is used to it; and now, dear friends, 
seeing the uncertainty of human life, and how short our time is, 
let us consider, secondly, “ theological necessity.” Surely the 
intimate connection between metaphysics and epilepsy was never 
so clearly shown before. 

But there are other errors to which the preacher is liable, 
besides abstruseness of subject. The organ of combativeness is 
far too strongly developed in many an otherwise excellent divine. 
The fires of Smithfield have been quenched ever since Elizabeth 
burnt the last Jesuit martyr. But yet there are zealous Pro- 
testants who still feel bound to denounce the cruelties of the 
“Man of Sin,” the barbarities of the “ Mother of Harlots.” 
This style of preaching may be, or rather might have been, all 
very well once a year, as a fitting prelude to the pyrotechnic 
festivities of that evening when a pe Sir Guido Fawkes is carried 
through the streets to his funeral pyre, and is there consumed in 
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Suttee fashion. But when there are men, charitable and kind in 
all other matters, who think that they have failed in duty if they 
have allowed a Sunday to pass without “baiting the ‘ Beast,’ ” 
the monomania becomes a serious nuisance. Swift, in his caustic 
way, said that he found “ people with enough religion to hate, 
but not nearly enough to love, one another.” Combative sermons 
encourage this undesirable species of religion, and at the same 
time fail in the object which they have in view; for in the first 
place those who are attacked are not present to be converted ; 
then, as it has been well said by one of our modern master 
thinkers, :“‘the real removal of error is the exhibition of truth. 
Truth supplants error. Make sure of truth, and error is at an 
end.” One of the authors of Guesses at Truth, laments “ C’est 
un grand malheur qu’on ne peut battre qu’en combattant.” But 
surely Sanballat does not live for ever. Not always are we bound 
to hold the trowel in our left hand while the sword is in our right. 
There comes a time when the spears may be turned into pruning- 
hooks. Happy then those, for they have chosen the wiser and 
the more Christian part, who can say with Tholuck, “I would 
rather build than battle in theology, rather take rank among the 
producers of good, than among the bearers of arms.” 

But if our preachers must fight, let them fight fairly. No 
greater harm can be done to truth than to misrepresent error. 
We pity the man who has been slandered, although he be guilty 
of every crime but that of which he is accused. So, too, as we 
are drawn towards an error that has been maligned, we are pro- 
portionately estranged from a truth that has borne false witness, 
Most dangerous is it, likewise, to underrate the resources of our 
opponents. If we do not acquaint those who look up to us for 
guidance with the full strength of the hostile arguments, they will 
most likely be taken prisoners the first time that they encounter 
them. ‘“ We pay truth a very easy homage,” says Dr. Thomas 
Brown, “when we content ourselves with despising her adver- 
saries. The duty which we owe to her is of a more manly kind. 
It is to gird ourselves for the battle, to fit us for overcoming those 
adversaries whenever they shall dare to present themselves in 
array, and this we cannot do without we know what sort of arms 
they use.” Controversial sermons are a wasteful expenditure of 
strength. Even supposing that they are efficient, all the good 
that they accomplish might have been achieved far more readil 
by an ordinary conversation. Locke has truly said that most 
differences of opinion arise from a want of agreement in the 
definition of terms. We use the same word, and intend different 
ideas ; this is one fruitful source of theological discord. Not less 
prolific is the error of adopting different terminologies to express 
the same ideas. Swift declares, with an unusual geniality, that 
“there is nothing wanting to make all rational and disinterested 
people in the world of one religion but that they should talk 
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together every day.” At least, if we will fight, let us not be rash. 
Sir Thomas Brown, most acute of observers, saw well that many 
persons, “ from an inconsiderate zeal unto truth, have too rashly 
charged the troops of error, and remain as trophies unto the 
enemy of truth. A man may be in as just possession of a truth 
as of a city, and yet be forced to surrender. It is, therefore, far 
better to enjoy her with peace, than to hazard her on a battle.” 
In other words, it is wise, Quiefa non movere; for consider that 
these encounters are rarely conflicts between armies, but duels, 
which, like those between David and Goliath, Hector and Achilles, 
Marcellus and Viridomarus, decide the day. 

But, in any way, combative preaching is doubly hazardous. 
Grant that the truth has been mighty and prevailed, it is by no 
means certain that the discomfited heretic will become orthodox. 
If, being unwillingly convinced, he is too honest to be “of the 
same opinion still,” there is great danger that he will become a 
mere negative pyrrhonist, believing nothing, fearing nothing, 
hoping nothing. Schiller asserts that Protestantism must always 
fail where it is not in actual hostility with another creed. But 
the truth is, probably, far other than this. It is because we have 
so long and so pertinaciously dwelt upon the negative side of our 
faith, spite of the wise warning of men like Arnold, that Chris- 
tendom now only too forcibly illustrates the words of De Musset, 
“ D’un siecle sans espoir nait un siecle sans crainte.” 

Gloomy preaching is only one degree less injurious than com- 
bative. He who proclaims the Divine Evangel has no right to be 
of a sad countenance ; yet it too often happens that the man who 
is cheerful enough in his own home, seems stricken with awe as 
he enters the pulpit. Either he deals out prophecies of the speedy 
destruction of all things, or else he is ever condemning the inno- 
cent enjoyments of what he calls “the world,” and sees the finger 
of God writing the dread letters of condemnation in every trifling 
accident. The man who invents a new sin is a public malefactor, 
using the word in its etymological meaning, as opposed to bene- 
factor. He who found out that a concert was “ worldly,” a floral 
féte “ungodly,” must hold himself responsible for the guilt of 
all those who have gone to the one or the other, with a lurking 
suspicion that they were doing wrong. The belief is sufficiently 
common, that religion is allied to melancholy. There is no need 
for our preachers to foster such an error. Rather, if they do their 
duty, they will prove, not only in words, but by their lives, that 
the keenest enjoyment of this world is felt by those whose eyes 
are raised to another; that without the light which shines down 
from heaven, this earth is but dull and dim ; that, to use Theodore 
Parker’s words, “ Joy without religion is a poor wandering Hagar, 
her little water spent, her bread all gone, and no angel to marshal 
the way to the well where she may drink, and feed her fainting 
child, and say, ‘Thou God seest me.’” Then as to the other 
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fault—the fault which Christ condemned in those who thought 
that the men on whom the tower of Siloam fell were worse than 
others—who has not been disgusted, by glib interpretations of 
events which have no other warrant but an uncharitable heart ? 
Listening to such presumptuous expounders of the Divine will, 
Voltaire might well ask— 


“Lisbonne, qui n’est plus, efit elle plus de vices 
Que Londres, que Paris plongés dans les délices ? 
Lisbonne est abimée, et l’on danse & Paris.” 


Fast-Days are the occasions on which these self-constituted in- 
terpreters best love to exhibit their skill. Then we hear that an 
Indian rebellion is a judgment upon us for having endowed May- 
nooth ; a visitation of cholera is a meet punishment for those who 
obstinately ignore the Saints’ Days: thus the preacher clears him- 
self and his party from all share in the general guilt, and makes 
his theological opponents solely responsible for a nation’s calamity. 

Akin to these distorted ideas of current events are the monstrous 
interpretations of prophecy common among the readers of The 
Coming Struggle, and such like literature. ‘ Any man,” said 
Voltaire, ‘ may find his enemy. in the Book of Revelation ; ” and, 
by a far-fetched explanation of “vials” and “horns,” and the 
usual prophetic symbols, an indolent preacher, with one spark of 
ingenuity, may thrill his hearers with mingled hatred and horror. 
Some of our modern divines imitate the arithmetical jugglery of 
St. Augustin, who finds in the 153 fishes taken by the Apostles, 
the “ holy number of the faithful, and of the saints that shall be 
in heavenly places with the Lord.” Dr. Newman has well ex- 
posed the folly of this numerical sleight of hand. He shows that 
according to these childish tricks, it would be easy to prove that 
our present gracious Sovereign is the Beast spoken of in the 
Apocalypse of St. John, since 18, the age at which the Queen 
came to the throne, multiplied by ’37, the year of her accession, 
will give the mystic figures, “ six hundred three score and six.” 

Fault has been found with gloomy preachers. What, then, shall 
we say to ecclesiastical Merry-andrews, who convert the pulpit into 
a stage on which to display their harlequin tricks? That they 
deserve punishment for dealing out bad jokes to men and women 
who have come for instruction and consolation. Certain of our 
modern preachers err, to a lamentable degree, in this respect. 
They can scarcely open their mouths without a pun or a quirk 
execrable enough to have been taken from a medizeval saint. Of 
these saints, Antony of Padua, born in 1195, was one of the most 
guilty. He was especially fond of far-fetched similes, and used 
to descant on the fancied similarity between penitents and ele- 
phants, apostles and ichneumons, hypocrites and hyenas, penitents 
and bees, merciful men and cranes, sinners and hedgehogs. But 
a still more notable culprit was Antonio Vieyra, a Portuguese, born 
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1608, and called by his fellow-countrymen, “ The last of Medizval 
Preachers.” There was, however, great excuse for him. He had 
fallen upon evil times, and among a desperately wicked people, 
whom he had to rouse by exhortations more powerful than the 
ordinary addresses. On one occasion he hit upon the device of 
preaching a sermon to the fishes, like his great predecessor, St. 
Antony. Maranhao, at the time when this celebrated discourse 
was preached, June 14, 1654, was, probably, says Mr. Neale, 
“the most scandalously demoralized city of any place professedly 
inhabited by Christians.” The tales that are related of the abyss 
of vice into which it had fallen would be incredible, were they not 
supported by the authority of Portuguese historians as well as 
divines. It was to such an audience that their favourite and 
popular preacher addressed the sermon, whose bitter irony strongly 
resembles that of Swift, and which is ‘by far the most remarkable 
instance that Vieyra has left of his powers of satire, unless the 
work on the Art of Thieving, which is commonly attributed to him, 
be indeed his.* The text of this sermon, which was preached on 
St. Antony’s Day, was, “Ye are the salt of the earth:” and 
Vieyra remarks, that whereas other holy doctors were the salt of 
the earth, St. Antony was not only this, but the salt of the sea 
also. But of what use, he asks, is it to preach to those who will 
not heed; so, following the example of his great predecessor, he 
turns from the earth to the sea, and since men will not profit by 
his discourses, he will address the fishes. To these latter he says, 
“T shall divide the sermon, fishes, into two parts; in the first I 
shall praise your virtues ; in the second, [ shall blame your vices.” 
Fishes are, then, declared to be worthy of praise and honour 
because they were first created of animal life; because a fish pre- 
served Jonah when he was, by men, cast away to perish, and 
carried to Nineveh, where he might preach and save a city from 
destruction ; further, the fishes show themselves wise, because they 
will not be tamed by men. “Hate conversation and familiarity 
with men. God preserve you from it. If the beasts of the earth, 
and the birds of the air choose to be man’s familiars, let them do 
it, and welcome ; it is at their own expense, Let the nightingale 
sing to man; but it must be in her cage. Let the parrot talk to 
him; but it must be with her chain. Let the hawk go to the 
chase with him; but it must be in her jesses, Let the ape play 
the buffoon for him; but it must be with his ring. Let the dog 
content himself with gnawing his bone; but he must be dragged 
where he likes not by his collar.” Moreover, fishes were to be 
congratulated, since, in the time of the flood, they alone were in 
safety; and, since they were furthest removed from men, they 
were spared from his fate. But fishes are open to blame, as well 
as praiseworthy. In some things they imitate men, and then lay 
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themselves open to rebuke. They eat each other. See, too, how 
man also devours his fellow-man. “Is any one of them dead? 
See how they all fall upon the miserable man to tear him in 
pieces, and to eat him. His heirs devour him ; his legatees devour 
him ; his executors devour him; his creditors devour him; the 
commissioners of orphans, of the dead, and of the absent devour 
him; the physicians, who helped. to kill him, devour him; his 
wife devours him when she gives him, for a shroud, the oldest 
sheet in the house; he is devoured by the grave-digger; by the 
bell-ringer ; by those that sing as they carry him to the grave; in 
fine, the poor dead man is not yet swallowed up by the earth, but 
he is already swallowed up by its inhabitants.” The bully-fish 
must be reproached ; so, too, the flying-fish, who is so ambitious 
that, not content with the ordinary perils of the sea, must try 
those of the air also, and thus constantly becomes the prey of 
mariners. The preacher then consoles his audience for their ex- 
clusion from the sacrifices under the Levitical law. The reason 
that they were not granted the high privilege of being put to 
death was, that while other animals could go alive to the altar, 
fishes could not, and, therefore, “ fishes, give great thanks to God 
that he has delivered you from this peril; far better it is not to 
approach the sacrifice, than to approach it in a state of death.” 

Undoubtedly, this sermon of Vierya’s abounds in true wit, or, 
as Barrow would say, in “acute nonsense.” But in many dis- 
courses of a more modern date, the nonsense has been decidedly 
obtuse, consisting of stale jokes and bad puns, such as would have 
irritated irritable Shelley beyond endurance, for he used to say, “ a 
pun is like a troublesome and odious insect, a wasp. No! it 
wants the dignity of a wasp: it is a mosquito, a gnat.” Yet, 
while a preacher has no right to lower the dignity of his great 
theme any more than to estrange his hearers by an undue aus- 
terity, a sharp-pointed aphorism will often pierce where an ordi- 
nary exhortation would fall blunted. The hearers of a Puritan 
divine, not long dead, will not soon forget how they were told 
that, “if the Devil were to run off with some of them, nobody 
could say ‘Stop thief!’” Nor, again, how sanctimonious 
Christians were warned that God did not love “ white-eyed Chris- 
tians.” So, too, Rowland Hill’s often-repeated pun, made while 
addressing a congregation at Wapping, that Christ came to save 
“wapping great sinners,” might present the truth to dull minds 
with a force that would not have accompanied the repetition of 
the ordinary passage of scripture. Where a positive advantage is 
gained, the means of obtaining it are not to be too closely criti- 
cized ; only let not those who have none of the true wit of these 
men think that they may indulge at pleasure in irreverential jest- 
ings, which “ are not convenient.” 

“ Fine” preaching ranks next in order of demerit to the jocose. 
Some homilists will sacrifice the truth, even, in order that they 
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may produce an effect. Pascal well reminds such that those “ who 
make antitheses by forcing words, are like those who make false 
windows for symmetry.” Excess of ornament is a fatal error. 
“In sermons,” says Thomas Fuller, “the reasons are the pillars 
of the fabric, and the similitudes are the windows which give the 
best lights.” Some men, not content with the placid utterance 
of tropes, assume the tone and words of the old seers, and burst 
forth into loud paroxysms of joy, anger, sorrow, surprise, as the 
mood may be. As they raise their voices, and do a vast amount 
of work with their arms, they should remember that “a man in 
convulsions is not strong, although it takes six men to hold him.” 

But almost any style—the witty, the florid, or the ranting—is 
better than the slovenly, which consists of long-spun, pointless, 
thoughtless commentaries upon some few texts with which both 
preacher and hearers are thoroughly familiar, and beyond which 
it is thought unsafe to venture. Some men think that they are 
bound to “ preach the whole gospel” in one sermon, notwith- 
standing that the Evangelists and Apostles found it necessary to 
write five histories, and more than twenty long letters to expound 
the principles which they taught. Our modern homilists, in 
arriving at brevity, have sacrificed perspicuity ; and it is doubtful 
whether these pulpit Enchiridia are not altogether useless. ‘The 
preachers of the “ Dark Ages,” and their medieval successors, 
were less ambitious and more wise. Contented to dwell upon one 
doctrine at a time, they were able both to make it clear, and to 
enforce it in earnest and simple language. On the contrary, our 
recent standard commentaries contain many remarks which some 
men “would not take the trouble of even thinking, many would 
not be at the pains of speaking, and—one would have imagined — 
such as no man would have condescended to write down.” Con- 
trast with these vague exhortations the wise and lofty precepts of 
_ Code of Menu; take, for instance, the noble passage relating 

“The Duty of W itnesses,” so well translated by Griffith, in his 
pakaaee of old Indian poetry. 


“Let all people witness truly, high or lowly be their fame ; 
Truth makes justice flourish fairly, freeth witnesses from blame. 
To itself the soul is witness—it appealeth to the breast. 
*T is its own defence for ever—’t is the truest and the best. 
*T is a judge supreme within thee, conscious of the least offence ; 
To that gentle witness in thee, Man! do thou no violence ; 
Sayeth in his heart the wicked, no one knoweth of my sin ; 
Yea, the Gods around him see it, and the spirit from within.” 


Or, again, listen to the generous maxims which sum up “ The 


Duty of Soldiers.” 


“Let the soldier, good in battle, never guilefully conceal 
(Wherewithal to smite the unw ary), in his staff, the treacherous steel. 
Let him scorn to barb the javelin, let the valiant ne’er anoint 
With fell poison-juice his arrows, ne’er put fire upon the point. 
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In his car, or on his war-horse, should he chance his foe to meet, 

Let him smite not if he find him lighted down upon his feet. 

Let him spare one standing suppliant, with his closed hands raised on 
high ; 

Seen him whom his long hair loosened blinds and hinders from to fly ; 

Spare him if he sink exhausted ; spare him if for life he crave : 

Spare him crying out for mercy, ‘Take me, for I am thy slave.’ 

Still remembering his duty, never let the soldier smite 

One unarmed, defenceless, mourning for one fallen in the fight : 

Never strike the sadly wounded, never let the brave attack 

One by sudden terror smitten, turning in base flight his back.” 


Some preachers, not bold enough to innovate so far as to break 
through the fetters of commentary, have yet striven to lighten the 
burden by sundry eccentricities. William Austin, a lay-preacher 
of the time of James I., has left a sermon on the words “ And 
Bartholomew.” A still shorter text, the word “ But ” was selected 
by the candidate for some lectureship, who wished to exhibit his 
intellectual legerdemain. From this monosyllable “he deduced 
the truth, that no lot was without its cross. Naaman was a 
mighty man of valour, and honourable, but—he was a leper. The 
five wicked cities were as fruitful as the garden of God, but—the 
men of Sodom were wicked, and sinners before the Lord exceed- 
ingly. The inhabitants of Ai thought that they had put the 
Ieraclites to flight, but—they wist not that there were liers in wait 
behind the city. ” When our divine returned to the vestry, he was 
met by the principal trustee of the lectureship with the appro- 
priate observation, “ Sir, it was a most ingenious sermon, and we 
are much obliged to you for having delivered it, but—you are not 
the preacher that will do for us.” * 

Ah! the vestry; that semi-sacred chamber. Who can tell how 
many bitter disappointments it has seen; how many falls from 
the high estate of self-conceit; how many gentle spirits crushed 
by the ruthless despotiem of coarse-minded churchwardens, and 
still more vulgar ‘‘ deacons?” None but those who have suffered 
can tell the desperate heart-weariness of being told by men whom 
you could despise, were it not unchristian to do so—by men who 
spend all the week in cheating and selling short weight, and who 
think to hide a countless multitude of little, grovelling sims by a 
more than Pharisaical orthodoxy—that “you do not preach the 
gospel.” Not their gospel, truly; and may the English Church 
be long spared the reproach which Theodore Parker has applied to 
the Transatlantic sects, “ When money speaks, the church obeys ; 
and the pulpit preaches for doctrine, the commandments of the 

ews.” 

Robert Hall was one of the most merciless critics of young 
pretentious preachers. Most people know his cruel witticism in 
reply to a youthful tyro who was unwise enough to ask what the 
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great orator thought of his first attempt. ‘There was one pas- 
sage, sir, in your discourse I liked very much; the passage from 
the pulpit to the vestry.” As well known, too, is the answer to 
the self-conceited prig who “did not wish to hide his talent in a 
napkin.” “You need not do that, sir; a lady’s pocket-handker- 
chief will be quite large enough.” Such sarcasms addressed by 
so great a man to little. men w ho thought themselves great, were, 
in truth, wholesome lessons, and had nothing akin to the pre- 
sumptuous criticisms of ignorant upstarts “dressed with a little 
brief authority,” of whom we cannot speak with calmness. 

To detail all the mal-d-propos of preachers would be to write a 
formidable folio. Most persons, who are not very hard-hearted, 
can feel for the divine, who, on being asked unexpectedly to preach 
a funeral sermon, did not find out, till he was in the pulpit, that 
the manuscript which he had taken from his stock had for text, 
“And the beggar died.’ He at least could sympathize with a 
friend of his who found himself in nearly as awkward a predica- 
ment, having to “improve” the death of a pious lady from the 
warning words, “ Remember Lot’s wife.’ Mr. Neale relates, in 
the book from which frequent quotations have been made, how 
“an undesigned piece of symbolism once lost an Irish divine the 
mitre. Sheridan, the friend of Dean Swift, was requested by a 
country clergyman to take his duty for him on the next Sunday. 
The doctor, then in high favour at Dublin Castle, complied, and 
preached an old sermon on the words, ‘Sufficient unto the day is 
the evil thereof.’ It happened that the Sunday in question was 
the anniversary of the accession of the House of Hanover, and 
the supposed insult was never forgiven.” Irish divines have ever 
been noted for their eccentricities. None but a clergyman from 
beyond the Channel would, on being appointed to preach a “con- 
demned” sermon, have selected an Y old University discourse, and 
have promised the unfortunate criminal, who was to be hanged on 
the morrow, that the remainder of the homily should be given on 
the next Sunday. None but a son of Erin would have divided 
his sermon into two parts, first addressing those who were present, 
then those who were absent. We doubt not that the dissenting 
minister, who declared that “God takes care of all his living 
creatures, animate and inanimate,” was of Celtic origin, and own 
brother to him who said that “the heart of man is an empty 
vacuum, full of tigers and unclean deceits.” The history of mis- 
quotation would form a goodly volume. Two instances must 
suffice. ‘My dear friends,” said a female preacher of the sect 
Trembleurs, “never forget those beautiful words of Holy writ, 
¢ All’s well that ends well.’?” Was this fair Quakeress related to 
the parson who referred to “that comfortable scripture, ‘God 
tempers the wind to the shorn lamb ??” 

I have lately come across a homiletic curiosity, a funeral sermon, 
actually preached more than 100 years ago by a Reverend Mr. 
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Moore, of Burston, in Norfolk, on the death of Mr. Procter, 
minister of Gissing. The discourse possesses the great merit of 

. > . . . . ry a 
brevity, and for that reason it shall be given in full, Thus it 
runs :— 


“ Beloved, we are met together to solemnize the funeral of Mr. Procter ; 
his father’s name was Mr, ‘Thomas Procter ; he lived some time at Boston 
Hall, in Norfolk, and was High Constable of Diss Hundred; this mans 
name was Mr. Robert Procter, and his wife’s was Mrs. Buxton, late wife of 
Mr. Matthew Buxton; she came from Helsdon Hall, beyond Norwich. He 
was a good husband, and she a good housewife, and they two got money ; 
she brought a thousand pounds with her for her portion. 

“ But now, beloved, I shall make it clear by demonstrative arguments, 
First, he was a good man in several respects ; he was a loving man to his 
neighbours, a charitable man to the poor, a favourable mau in his tythes, 
and a good landlord to his tenants; there sits one, Mr. Spurgeon, can tell 
you what a great sum of money he forgave him upon his death-bed ; it was 
fourscore pounds. Now, beloved, was not this a good man, and a man of 
God, and his wife a good woman? and she came from Helsdon Ilall, beyond 
Norwich. This is the first argument. 

“ Secondly, to prove this man to be a good man, and a man of God ; in 
the time of his sickness, which was long and tedious, he sent for Mr. Cole, 
minister of Shimpling, to pray for him. He was not a self-ended man, to 
be prayed for himself only : he desired him to pray for all his relations and 
acquaintances, for Mr. Buxton’s worship, and for all Mr. Buxton’s children, 
against it should please God to send him any, and to Mr. Cole’s prayers he 
devoutly said, Amen! Amen! Amen. Was not this a good man, and a man 
of God, think you, and his wife a good woman? and she came from Helsdon 
Hall, beyond Norwich. 

“Then he sent for Mr. Gibbs to pray for him, when he came and prayed 
for him, for all his friends, relations, and acquaintances ; for Mr. Buxton’s 
worship, for Mrs. Buxton’s worship, and for all Mr. Buxton’s children, 
against it should please God to send him any ; and to Mr. Gibbs’ prayers he 
likewise devoutly said, Amen ! Amen! Amen. Was not this a good man, 
and a man of God, think you, and his wife a good woman? and she came 
from Helsdon Hall, beyond Norwich. 

“Then he sent for me, and I came and prayed for the good man, Mr. 
Procter, for all his friends and relations, and for Mr. Buxton’s worship, for 
Mrs. Buxton’s worship, and for Mr. Buxton’s children, against it should 
please God to send him any, and to my prayers he devoutly said, Amen! 
Amen! Amen. Was not this a good man, and a man of God, think you, and 
his wife a good woman? and she came from Helsdon Hall, beyond Norwich. 

“ Thirdly, and lastly, brethren, I come to a clear demonstrative argument 
to prove this man to be a good man, and a wan of God, and that is this: 
there was one Thomas Procter, a very poor beggar-boy, he came into this 
country upon the back of a dun cow ; it was not a black cow, nor a brindled 
cow, nor a brown cow ; no, beloved, it was a dun cow; well, beloved, this 
poor boy came a begging to this good man’s door; he did not do as some 
would have done, give him a small alms, and send him away, or chide him 
and make him a pass, and send him into his own country ; no, beloved a 
took him into his own house, and bound him an apprentice to a gunsmith 
in Norwich ; after his time was out, he took him home again, and married 
him to a kinswoman of his wife’s, one Mrs. Christian Robertson, here pre- 
sent ; there she sits; she was a very good fortune, and to her this good man 
gave a considerable jointure; by her he had three daughters ; this good 
man took home the oldest, brought her up to woman’s estate, married her 
to a very honourable gentleman, Mr. Buxton, here present ; there he sits ; 
who gave him a vast portion with her, and the remainder of his estate he 
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gave his two daughters. Now was not this a good man, and a man of God, 
think you, and his wife a good woman ? and she came from Helsdon Hall, 
beyond Norwich. 

“ Beloved, you may remember, some time since, I preached at the funeral 
of Mrs, Procter, at which time I troubled you with many of her transcendent 
virtues, but your memories, perhaps, may fail you, and I shall, therefore, 
now remind you of one or two of them. The first is, she was a good knitter 
as any in the county of Norfolk ; when her husband and family were in bed 
and asleep, she would get a cushion, clap herself down by the fire, and sit 
and knit; but, beloved, be assured she was no prodigal woman, but a 
sparing woman, for to spare candle, she would stir up the coals with her 
knitting-pins, and by that light she would sit and knit, and make as good 
work as many other women by daylight. Beloved, I have a pair of stockings 
upon my legs that were knit in the same manner, and they were the best 
stockings that ever I wore in my life. ; 

“ Secondly, she was the best maker of toast in drink that ever I ate in 
my life, aud they were brown toasts, too; for when I used to go in a 
morning, she would ask me to eat a toast, which I was very willing to do, 
because she had such an artificial way of toasting it, no ways slack nor 
burning it ; besides, she had such a pretty way of grating nutmeg and 
dipping it in the beer, and such a piece of rare cheese, that I must needs 
say they were the best toasts that ever I ate in my life. 

“ Well, beloved, the days are short, and many of you have a good way 
to your habitations, and therefore I hasten to a conclusion. I think I 
have sufficiently proved this man to be a good man, and his wife a good 
woman ; but fearing your memories should fail you, I shall repeat the 
particulars, viz. :— 

“1, His love to his neighbour, 

“2. His charity to the poor. 

“3, His favourableness in his tythes. 


“4, His goodness to his tenants. 
“5. His devotion in his prayers, in saying Amen, Amen, Amen, to the 


prayers of Mr. Cole, Mr. Gibbs, and myself. 
“HE END.” 


Simple record of homely virtues, of a life spent in a happy 
village, where no odium theologicum had ever entered. How much 
better this unadorned discourse than the fulsome eulogies of com- 
plaisant preachers, who will praise the meanest man, if only he 
have left a legacy to the preacher! 

There are many more things to be said touching sermons, but 
space is failing, and we must reserve all further remarks until we 
consider the makers of them. 


E. 8. 


(To be continued.) 
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A GREAT MISTAKE. 
Part III. 
AY GULLDFORD STREET, 


Har an hour after the return of Mr. and Mrs. Hunter to their 
house the guests were all gone, the lights in the ball-room extin- 
guished, and the only sounds to be heard wane in the kitchen, 
The servants were very busy “clearing away,” and discussing the 
events of the evening, in subdued tones, and some of them With 
rather uneasy looks. They knew a great deal more than the 
guests, generally, of the actual appearance of things; which, as 
the butler observed, “‘ looked very queer.” The remarks on Mrs. 
Hunter’s flight, her husband’s pursuit, and his return with her 
were full of bad knowledge of the world, mixed with a certain 
genuine feeling of sorrow for what they believed was the inevitable 
misery of their kind master and mistress. 

“Which it must be misery, Sarah Carter, whatever you may 
think ; whether they are divorced or only live separate—or whether 


they agree for the sake of the young ’uns to hush it all up.” Thus 
spoke the cook, who knew “ the ins and outs of things.” 

“Yes, cook; of course, it must be misery if Mrs. Hunter have 
actually gone wrong with ‘another gentleman.” 


“Tl” said Morri 18, sneeringly, T tell you all, it is no new thing. 


Didu’t I hear all about it before 1 came here, at Mr. Alexander 
Gordon’s? Why, bless you! Sarah, they were always a talking 
about the goings on in this house. Mrs. Alexander found out what 
was up between Mr. Lowry and ? a significant pointing up- 
wards with his thumb, indicated his present mistress. 

And I don’t believe a word that nasty woman says. She’s so 
over religious, she is sure to be worse than other people. She is 
not fit to hold a candle to Mrs. Hunter.” 

**T didn’t say she was; I resigned because of her prying ways. 
But, Sarah, mark my words—Mrs. H. did not go away in Mr, 
Low ry’s eab only to take a airing to-night.” 

“Well! I think the less we say about it the better,” said 
Thomas, an old footman, who loved the family, but only favoured 


them with a sort of tepid approval at ordinary times. ‘ We shall 
know all about it, soon enough! a blow up here will shove most of 


us out of our places, we may be sure of that. Master’s had a 


shake I can see. I’m going to bed now; as it is likely I may be 


called up to fetch the doctor before morning. Good night, ladies 
and gentlemen, and don’t make no noise coming up stairs. I ’ve 
fastened up the back places.” As he passed the second floor he 
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saw Mrs. Hunter coming out of Grace’s room. She spoke to him 
in a whisper, 


“Thomas—be ready at nine o’clock in the morning to go out 
with Miss Hunter. She is going to 20, Guildford Street. She 
wishes to w alk part of the way.” 

“Yes, ma’am. If she walks as far as Regent Street, perhaps 
that will be far enough, ma’am ?” 


“Yes; take a cab there, and go on with her. Good night, 
Thomas.” 

“Good night, ma’am.” The thought within the man’s mind 
as he mounted upwar a was this, “ She ’s all right, I ’ll take my 
oath. Women can’t look as clear and free as she does, when they 


have ruined themselves and everybody belonging to them.” 

Mrs. Hunter and Grace had had a little talk ‘while sitting toge- 
ther before the fire in Grace’s room. 

Mrs. Hunter related her adventures from the moment she left 
her house that evening, and made the first part of her story so 
amusing, that Grace could not help laughing. When she came to 
the description of her meeting with Mr. Lowry and her husband 
in Mrs. Green’s parlour, she became ve ry grave. 

**T never saw your father look as he did when I eame into the 
room, my dear. He was furious—he seemed as if he were ready to 


strike Mr. Lowry—as if he had struck him. I don’t know how 


Mr. Lowry looked, because I scarcely noticed him, | was looking at 
your father. I was almost bewildered; for he seemed to stare at 
me as if I, too, were an enemy whom he hated. I went up to him, 
and he pushed me away.’ 


“Oh, mamma! mamma! How dreadful for you! I know papa 


can be awfully angry. And how soon did you make him under- 
stand the truth, my ‘darling mother ?” 

“ What truth, child? I “had not seen Lowry, and knew nothing 
of the reports about your father’s bankruptcy.” 

“‘Ah, yes! I remember! Bankruptcy was mentioned,” said 


) 

Grace, quickly ; “and how did you calm him ?” 
“Oh! it was Mr. Lowry who calmed him. There seemed to be 
a strange understanding—a sort of freemasonry between them, 
which 1 could not make « out. After a few words from Lowry your 
father seemed to change, all at once, and become as weak as a 


child, We had to lay him down on a sofa, and he was just lke 


one exhausted, and half insensible for a time. I was a little afraid 
to excite him again, but I fulfilled my promise to Lowry, when we 
were left alone, and told your father all about Minna’s marriage. 
Somehow, instead of being angry at that, he seemed to take it 
quite as if it were a relief to his feelings. You know how he 


detests concealment between those who should trust each other. 
Well! my dear, he never once reproached me for aiding and 
abetting Lowry and Minna. That astonished me more than any- 
thing. It puzzles me still!” 
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« But, mamma, if he were so much excited by the false reports 


he had heard—if he had fally realized all the wretchedness—the 
utter ruin to us all, which ’ and poor, over-wrought Grace gave 
way at last to tears. She dared not go on speaking. Her mothe r 
soothed her tenderly. 

“My dear child, I fear you have been worried to-night. I 
really hoped that my absence would not be noticed; and that you 
even would scarcely know it before I came back. 1 suppose some 
of these damaging reports reached you. That Alick Gordon who 
first alarmed your father, he says, is likely to have whispered the 
reports—even among our visitors. Ill news spreads fast. Did 
you hear it?” 


“Yes,” sobbed Grace. “That horrid slanderer and his wife 


took good care that our ruin should be known. I had to look as 
unconcerned as possible. Besides you know I was not much 
alarmed about you, I had reason to believe you were gone to 
Minna, and Lowry had told me of their marriage. And Charles 


Gordon’s speaking this evening—all this made me able to bear 


everything but their wicked talk about——” and she stopped sud- 
denly and kissed her mother. ‘“ Ah! mamma, I hada good deal 
to bear to-night. Charles and I have had a quarrel, and I don’t 
mean to make it up with him. Though I told him at first I cared 
for him—1 don’t now.” 


“ Nonsense, my dear! What did you quarrel about ?” 

“T cannot tell you, mother, dear ! ‘Don’t ask.— We were talking 
about poor papa, and I was going to say, that just when such a 
load of fear and misfortune was taken off his mind, all offences of 


yours would seem nothing. Mr, Lowry’s good news about that 


city failure would make all else insignificant even your long-con- 
tinued deception about Minna’s marriage.” 

“IT suppose that was it, partly. But, Grace, my child, I fear 
there i 18 something more than we know.’ 


“ What do you mean, mamma?” Grace began to fear that her 
mother would discover the slander about herself which had cir. 


culated that night, if not before. 

“T mean this, my child. Your father is more than sixty years 
old, and not as well able to bear a sudden mental shock as he 
would have borne it twenty yearsago. I fear that the effect of this 


alarm will not pass away very soon. He has not recovered his old 


look since his sudden reaction from violent rage. I may be wrong, 
and it is not my habit to meet evils half-way, but I fear he will have 
an illness, —perhaps a fatal one.’ 

“ But he is asleep now, mamma! he will be himself, to-mor- 
row,'I dare say. It was a great shock, you know,” 

“That also puzzles me, Grace. Why should it be so great a 
shock? Your father has always spoken so wisely to me and to 
you girls about the uncertainty of wealth—our wealth— —depending, 
as it does, upon so many other things than his prudence and skil- 
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fulness in business. We have so often talked of comparative 


poverty,—of our living on our private means—that I never could 


have believed the loss of a fortune in commerce would ever upset 
a mind like his. He knows as J know, that a small income is 
only a small misfortune,—not a great one. Oh! Grace, my child ! 


I fear there was something more concerned—his honour—his 


good name—that was sullied,” 


“ But it is clear and sound now, mamma. Depend on that.” 

«Ah, Grace! If it has been perilled—if his reputation has 
been breathed on by rumour, however false, it will not be looked 
upon as sound ever after. I have heard him say, that it is in great 


houses of business as with a woman’s reputation. A breath—a 
false report—can injure it so that it is never quite fair again. 
Where dirt is thrown, some of it is sure to stick. He may know 
that the report of his nearness to bankruptcy is false, and may 
take pains to prove it false ; but he can never undo the impression 
on men’s minds that it was once said, ‘George Hunter is on the 


eve of bankruptcy,’—perhaps the word fraudulent may have been 


used, I shall try to_be indifferent, and to make him indifferent to 


all but the truth.” 
« But I really think, mamma, he should take measures to 
find out the originator of these lies, and have him punished in 


some way. I feel as if Alick Gordon had something to do with 
it. I should like to ask Lowry, 1 dare say he knows. If papa 
is ill to-morrow we ought to do something.” 

“TI think it best to let calumnies die a natural death, my dear.’ 


«Ah! dear mother! you forget that they often take an unna- 
turally long lease of life. I would have this calumny against our 


house put to a sudden death,” 

“Well, child,” said Mrs. Hunter, rising, with a smile on her 
face, “ you can concert measures with Lowry to-morrow about 
avenging our injured honour. You are to go as early as possible 
to Minna. She has an infinite deal to tell you, of course. Will 
you be ready at nine if I order Thomas for that time ?” 

“Oh! yes, mamma, I should so like to walk part of the way, 


if it is fine. I have so much thinking to do before I see them, 


and I am too tired to do it now. Good night, dear mamma! | 
hope you will have a good night and that papa will be heard 
singing ‘The Banks of Banna,’ as usual, while he dresses to- 
morrow. I won’t mind a few flat notes, tell him.” 

Karly the next morning, Grace Hunter awoke from a sound 
sleep. Full of varied emotions as the previous evening had been, 
she was tired out, body and mind, and slept the sleep of the 
weary and the just—when they are young. When we are no 
longer young, weariness of body and rectitude of mind do not 
always ensure us a sound sleep at night—in spite of poets and 
moralists, Youth can sleep as it can be awake, and feel—with a 
forty middle-age power. It is in the proper direction of its power 
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that youth is found wanting. “ Ah! Si la jeunesse savait, la vieil- 


lesse pouvait !” There sounds the old human grumble which Adam 
must have uttered when he saw his sons and his daughters using 
up their youth in fruitless exertions and emotions. But like all 
grumbling at the inevitable—it is foolish. Youth that saves 
itself and calculates how to lay out its fire and force to the most 
profit is not youth, but premature old age, Those who can see 
a little into the open secret of this mortal life have learned to 
esteem it a beneficent dispensation that you cannot put old heads 


upon young shoulders. 
Grace got up with renovated spirit. Carter brought her some 


breakfast, and showed symptoms of curiosity as to Miss Hunter’s 


early walk, Her mind was relieved when Grace told her that she 
was going to see Minna, and she exclaimed, involuntarily, “ Oh, 
Miss Grace! might I go with you instead of Thomas ?” 

*““Thomas could not dress mamma, Sarah ; nor attend to her 
and papa if they are unwell this morning, as I fear they may be.” 

“What makes you think so, miss?” asked Sarah. 

“ Because they heard bad news last night, which troubled them 
both, for a little while, till they found out it was all false.” Having 
said thus much, to be reported among the servants, Grace left her 
room, and ascertained, before she went down stairs, that all was 
still in her mother’s room. 

It was a clear morning, with a slight touch of frost in the air, 
and Grace walked briskly along, wrapped in her warm shawl. 
She was thinking about Charles Gordon, and wondering whether 
he would take her at her last words, and never come to their house 
again. The bare chance made her look sad for a moment; but 
she went on thinking she had been quite right to dismiss a lover 
who could be so intensely foolish as to believe her mother capable 
of an intrigue with any man—much less one who was young 
enough to be Minna’s husband. No good could come of marrying 
anybody so utterly wanting in judgment !—so ready to believe 
every absurd piece of scandal! As JZ am reckoned very like 
mamma, he would begin fancying the same things of me if I ever 
spoke freely with any otherman. No! no! Charles Gordon. You 
must get some one else for a wife. I will not marry any man who 
insults my mother by suspecting her of light conduct—I should 
say of gross vice. 

As she arrived at this point in her train of thoughts, she was 
passing a hotel in Piccadilly. A cab drew up before the door, and 


a middle-aged gentlemen got out, hurriedly—almost coming in 
contact with her. As he raised his hat with a word of apology, 
she was struck by his likeness to Charles Gordon, and stood still 
for a moment, looking at him. The gentleman on his side stared 
at her, with astonishment, till she moved on. He watched her 


and Thomas pass on almost out of sight, before he recollected 
himself, and muttering, 
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“How like Laura O’Neill! I wish I had asked her if she is 
related to that girl. But she can’t be a girl now :—this may be 
her daughter! Strange—Ah ! well, let it go !”,—and he went into 
the hotel and soon forgot this slight adventure. 


Not so Grace. She felt sure that the gentleman could be no 
other than old Mr. Gordon whom she had so often heard of. 
«« Charles told me once his father always stays at that hotel, when 
he is in London. I like the look of him. He is nota bad sort 
of father to have. But there was a fluffy look about e hair, as 
if his brain grew cotton. How dull some young men are | ! Charles 
says he dees not know whether ‘the governor’ is rich or only 
moderately well off. J know, now I have seen him. He is as rich 
as cotton can make a man; and that is saying a good deal.— 
Thomas, will you stop the first cab. I have walked enough.” 

In twenty minutes’ time Grace alighted at Mrs. Grecn’s house, 
and dismissed Thomas, as Lowry undertook to escort her back. 
She followed him up-stairs ; and on the landing she was embraced 
eagerly by her sister, who drew her into a room, and sat her down 
before a cheerful fire, speaking all the time. 

You darling sweet Grace, to come so early! I was dying to 
see you, and have been running to the window whenever I heard 
wheels in the street. Jack thought me crazy. 

“I did, when you made me go down to the door to see if Grace 
was in the dustman’s cart.” 

“My dear Jack, it is for your good I was made your wife—to 
try your patience and show your amiability. What are you 
looking at, Grace ?” 

“¢ At Mie. and Mrs. John Lowry. They are new to me. 

“Very well! you will have a better view of us if you a come 
to the table and take breakfast.’ 

Jack placed a chair for Grace, and the pretty young wife poured 
out cups of coffee. Grace laid aside her bonnet, and divided 
her attention between the meal and her sister. At last she burst 
out laughing. 

“T cannot get used to it! I must take my time. Mr. Lowry 
married to our Mignon! It is the funniest thing in the world! ” 

“The pleasantest,” said Lowry. “ At least, it is now that your 
father and mother both know it. By the way, how are they? 
your father was not well last night.” And Lowry gave a look at 
Grace—a look of intelligence, which she returned. Minna was 
busy with a box of sardines, and did not observe them. Grace 
could speak, he knew, with the perfect deception natural to clever 
women of tact. Good ones possess the art as well as bad ones; 
but they use it by instinct, not by habit ; and the instinct leads 
them only to deceive in a good cause, a bad one never interests 
them—they would have no ¢act for an evil purpose. This remark is 
not intended to be proclaimed in the market-place ; but is addressed 
to the enlightened few, whose opportunities of observing the moral 
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nature of women have been improved so that they are able to under- 
stand what is caviare to the general—* the soul of good in some 
things evil.” 

“ Papa was quite done up when he came home last night. He 


went to his room at once, and I only saw him for a short time.” 

“T thought he looked much altered—though I only saw him 
for a moment or two. But it is easily accounted for. He was 
made quite ill by false reports about the failures of a city 
bank and some shipbroker. With both his business is much 
connected.” 

“ But that was all false, you said, Jack. Don’t be alarmed, 
Grace, dear! Papa came here on purpose to see Jack, who had 
gone late into the city and got the whole matter cleared up. He 
was so grateful to Jack for his kind exertions that he never 
scolded us a bit about our secret marriage! I am so thankful 
he knows the whole truth—and you, too, Grace, darling.” 

“ Yes, dear, I am glad there are no more secrets kept which are 
fit to be told,” said Grace. 

“ Most secrets are fit to be told, Grace,” said Lowry. ‘ _ 
keeping the marriage a secret was a great mistake.” 

“T do not see that Jack, dear. It has done nobody any harm. 
It pleased Uncle Julius and it saved a fuss.” . 

“We cannot tell yet what harm it has done, Mignon,” said her 
husband, with an anxious glance at Grace. Then he added more 
gaily—‘ For instance, it may have accustomed us both to be eun- 
ning deceivers. We a deceived your , parents and fifty other 
people ; we may deceive each other next. 

“* Nonsense, Jack ane know I wouldn’t deceive you, and I 
know you couldn’t deceive me. I know every trick of your 
face—every thought as it rises.” : 

« Thank you, Mignon, for such words. But I have some 
thoughts which you need not know. You may have some, I need 
not know.” 

“ Why, yes, to be sure ; I need not know all the thoughts you 
put in The Micrecoemes, and you need not know all I put into 
my talk with nurse. But still we don’t call that having secrets 
from each other.’’ 

“ But we may keep secret things concerning other people, 
Mignon.” 

* Yes. But I should beg other people to tell me nothing I may 
not tell you.” 

“T might beg the same thing of them. But it sometimes 
happens that one is made aware of an important secret against 
one’s will. I am aware of one now, Mignon, which I think it 
best to keep from you.” 

Minna looked at him, and then looked at Grace. 

“Ah! I see. You hath know the same thing; and for my 
good you don’t wish’ to tell me. Is it not so?” 
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Grace smiled a little. “ Mr. Lowry, it was always so.—Minna 
was never curious, but she always found out, as if by magic, what 
was burdening the minds of those she loved.” 

“ The magic of a true, unreasoning instinct,” said Lowry. 

“ That by’ which the ostrich puts her head in a sand to hide 
herself from the hunters,” said Minna, with a mocking smile. “1 
feel the value of the complime nt.” 

“No! the instinct of a higher animal. Well! Mignon, you 
are right, Grace and I wish to keep secret from you something 
that would only vex and anger you. 

“It is kind. But, I have a faith in the certain coming of the 
anger and vexation, so I need not anticipate them. It is about 
papa and mamma, I know ; but I won’t ask any questions.” 

“Do not, my dear Mignon. Especially as the evil is all over 
now.—Gr: ce | ‘T am oblige d to go to chambers. Will you excuse 
me? and J will return to luncheon at two, and take you home, 
Perhaps you would politely invite Mignon and me to dinner as I 
want to see your father.” 

“‘ Consider yourself invited.” 

“Good bye. Don’t let Mignon chatter too much. Be ready 
to go, both of you, after luncheon. Mignon, will you just come 
and find that pair of gloves I gave you last night ?” 

“ How happy they are |” thought Grace, as she stood by the 
fire alone. “ Lowry is stronger and wiser than Minna—he is 
master. If I married Charles Gordon, how would it be? It’s 
conceited to think myself wiser than he—but I am. How was it 
I never thought he was a fool till last night? I should like to 
have some talk with Lowry about him. Minna, too, saw him last 
night, I know. I wonder what she says of him. Her opinion of 
a person she does not know is worth having. She has such a 
pure, direct intelligence, and such a festing sort of nature. It is 
like some subtle chemical bodies, which detect a poison, or an 
alloy, with infallible certainty. J have to think and compare and 
reason, before forming an opinion. What a strange combination 
of our parents we each are! Minna is like papa in person and 
mamma in character, and I am like mamma in person and papa in 
mind.” 

Minna returned to the room. The breakfast was cleared away, 
and the two sisters sat down before the fire to have a long talk. 
Grace found a little needlework to her taste, and their tongues and 
needles worke d diligently. 

Lowry’s love and her engagement were slightly touched on. It 
is a mistake to suppose that any but common-minded girls talk 
much, even to their dearest friends, about what they feel for their 
lovers, and what their lovers feel for them. Then Minna told all 
about Uncle Julius’s eccentric conduct concerning her marriage, 
and brought the history of her married life down to the present 
time. All this took about half as much time as it took to 
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describe the charms and wonderful endowments of baby, aged 
five months. It was settled between the sisters that Grace should 
go back to Uncle Julius’s, as an aunt. 

“ Yes. If mamma can spare me.” 

“ Oh! she will spare you. She will have to spare you altogether 
before long. I saw Charles Gordon last night.” 

“ Well !—Tell me, Minna, exactly what you thought.” 

“T liked him, decidedly. He is clever and amiable, and s 
very, very good-looking. So fond of you, too.” 

“ Well! Minna.” 

“ But he is not the sort of man I thought you would choose for 
a husband. That’s all! You know we are always su — at the 
girls and men our particular friends marry.—I’m sure when 
Lowry introduces me to his belongings they will fens up their 
eyes Inamazement. I am just the opposite of the grand, dignified, 
gracious beauty he ought to have chosen. But I am not going to 
trouble myselt about that.—Nor need you trouble yourself about 
anybody’s surprise that ‘that very clever Miss Hunter’ should 
marry 

‘ A good-looking fool ?” 

“ My dear Grace !—you must be very much in love with him 
to exaggerate so absurdly. He is no fool ; but L do not think he 
is your supe rior in strength of mind. . 

“ He is young—for a man,” said Grace. 

‘ And he is in love!” added Minna. “I dare say when he is 
cured of those faults he will be more than a match for you. Jack 
likes him in spite of those faults—Now, shall I tell you what hap- 
pened to me last night ? Leave off thinking of your handsome lover, 
and listen to your married sister. You don’t know Patty. She 
is my maid, and is now out shopping. What with her Westmore- 
land talk, and her fine face, she will make an impression on the 
London shopmen.—I took Patty with me in a fly, last might, to 
go to the Temple and find Jack. Mamma did not come 
did not come. I got horribly nervous. I thought something was 
wrong. Not exactly what I had heard, though.” 

“ What was that ?” 

“ Only that my Jack was carrying on an intrigue in London 
with a married woman.” 

“ You did not believe that, Minna?” 

“ Certainly not. But I knew that mischief would come to him, 
if the report went on, in the country; and as it was a delicate 
matter, I determined to come up and tell him the lies, that he 
might be able to contradict them. I waited here from five till 
nine for him; and then I fancied he could not have had my note, 
and so set off to find him. Green, the driver of the fly, had a 
high notion of my importance, I believe, and when we arrived at 
Tape Terrace, Lower Temple, got down from the box to find out 
No. 10, himself. It was dark with fog, and it rained; but, by the 
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gas-lamps, we saw the whole row of tall, dreary-looking houses, 
Not a human being passed by, except one tall gentleman, who 
came running towards us, and then turned aw ay again. 

“« Hey, now !’ said Patty Braithwaite, ‘ yon ’s “Mister Lowry his 
ain sel. That’s his vera coat and legs.’ I had some diffic ulty i in 
persuading her that every man with good legs and a loose over- 
coat could not be her master. 

“ «This is the house, my lady,’ said Green. ‘ But these houses 
are not private—all sorts of people go up and down the stairs. If 
you please, my lady, [’d better go up with you. My horse will 
stand,’ 

“ T let him do as he liked, for the place looked queer and desolate. 
One gas-lamp lighted up a dirty entrance, and a dirtier staircase. 
On a_ board, inside the doorway, several names were painted. 
Among them I saw ‘ Mr, John Lowry, second floor” I made 
Green go first, for fear of danger by the way. Arrived on the 
second floor, things looked better. ‘The floor was not dirty; a 
clean glass shade over the gas-lamp made the light appear brighter 
than below; a polished little brass-plate on a door bore this 
inscription : ‘ Mr. John Lowry ;’ and below it, written on a card, 
was the name, ‘ Mr. Charles Gordon.’ Green pulled the handle 
of a bell, which we heard ring within the rooms. No answer. A 
second ring. No answer. ‘No one at home, my lady,’ said 
Green. ‘If you will please to wait here, I will find some one 
below” He went, and we waited. 

“ While he was gone, the door on the opposite side of the landing 
was opened by a gentle man, who was coming out. He surveyed 
Patty and me rather unceremoniously, for a minute, and then 
came close up to us. 

«Can I do anything for you, ladies?’ he asked, in a familiar 
tone. I suppose Patty took more offence than I did, for she 
replied at once,— 

“« May be ye can, for y’ll be one of master’s clerks I’m think- 
ing. Just fetch mistress a chair while the man comes back to 
open the door—she’s not used to waiting outside doors, this 
way.’ 

«¢T ean stand well enough, Patty. Thank you, we want 
nothing ’—said I, turning to the man, and spe aking as if he had 
meant to be as courteous as a knight of the Round Table—‘ some 
one will open this door for us imme ‘diately.’ 

“T was uot sorry for the man’s s confusion. He coloured, and his 
manner changed directly. ‘1 will fetch a chair—you may have 
to wait some minutes.’ He went into the room from which he 
came out, and brought two chairs. I sat down out of civility, of 
course ; but Patty stood immovable. The stranger lingered about 
his door till Green came slowly up the stairs. 

“« T’ve knocked and rung till I’m tired, my lady! There ain’t 
nobody down stairs.’ 
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“ The stranger came forward again. 

«** May I ask who it is you want ?’ 

“* T wish to go into Mr. John Lowry’s chambers. He is not 
within, Can you tell us where the person who has charge of the 
house is to be found?’ I spoke now with a little energy. 

«Mrs, Crosby, Mr. Lowry’s laundress, lives up in the attic. 
She has a key to his rooms.’ Then, turning to Green, he 
said, ‘ Knock at the door of the back attic; you will find her 
there. 

“ Green disappeared above, and the stranger spoke again. 

“*T hope you will excuse my seeming curiosity. ‘I am only 
waiting to see that you are safely lodged in Mr. Lowry’ Ss rooms. 
It would be very awkward for you to have to remain here all 
night.’ 

¢ [ should not do that,’ said I. ‘ Pray do not trouble yourself 
on my account any more. I saw he wanted to ask us into his 
chambers, and as I did not choose to go there, and did not like to 
say ‘no’ if he offered, I tried to get rid of him. He was very 
curious about me. Green had called me ‘my lady’ as usual. 
I rather enjoyed mystifying him, especially as he had began by 
being disrespectful. Patty looked at him with a sort of resent- 
ment in her bright bi: ack eyes whenever he glanced at her with 
evident admiration. It was a comie scene.” 

“‘ T should have been half frightened,” said Grace. 

“ TI was not, at all. I just leaned back in my chair and studied 
the stranger. He looked like a gentleman ; and if I had never 
seen his free and easy manner to two unprotected women, I should 
have thoug cht him i incapable of vulgar impertinence.” 

“Oh!” said Grace, “ you know the age of chivalry is gone. I 
dare say your new acquaintance is a very fair sample of the good 
breeding ‘of these degenerate days.” 

“ Alas!” replied Minna, “1 confess that you are right. ne 
thing could be better than his manner when he saw that I was 
lady,’ and not a poor female, fortunate or unfortunate. Sictein 
I thank heaven my Jack is a gentleman of the olden kind— 
thoroughly gentle, thoroughly a man. I was rather sorry for 
the young man esiie me, and was speculating as to the sort of 
mother and sisters he h: id, ob n Green came down stairs, accom- 
panied by a most wonderful creature. She took my attention 
completely away from the gentleman about town, who bowed 
and retired when I rose and thanked him for his chair. 

“ Mrs. Crosby, with a series of bendings of the knee in my 
honour, proceeded to open the door, and Patty and 1 entered the 
c shambe rs. 

‘A little office, or ante-room, leads into a large parlour; a fire 
was burning, and everything looked comfortable, though, of 
course, not very elegant. | sat down in an easy chair, and Patty 
took my bonnet and shawl. 
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“«* Mrs. Crosby,’ I said, addressing that weird woman, ‘can I 
have some tea?’ f 

“She did not seem to hear, and Patty called enh 

“¢ Mrs. Lowry asks if ye can give her some tea 

“* At this time 0’ night |—Mrs. Lowry !—I got no orders about 
your coming.’ 

*«*¢ No—probably not. That accounts for my being kept waiting. 
I see a kettle here. If you will bring a cup and saucer, and the 
best tea and sugar you have, I shall be much obliged.’ 

“The sight of a crown-piece which I held out to her improved 
the expression of her face. Anything so withered and smoke- 
dried I never saw. She was little and bent, but not with age. 
She was very thin, and the skin lay in wrinkles over her face and 
hands. She was not very dirty, and when I got accustomed to 
her face I saw that she was not a bad-natured woman, nor a 
stupid one. She wiped the dust off the table near me with the 
corner of her apron, looked curiously at Patty, and disappeared. 
I sent for Green, and told him to put up the carriage for an hour, 
and then return to me for orders; for I thought Jack would take 
me back—as he did. 

“You can’t think what fun it was peeping about into the dif- 
ferent things in that room. To see the bachelor signs about— 
scraps of writing, odd-looking books on the table, cigars and 
pipes, foils and gloves, boots and coats. A door into a bed-room 
was open; | saw it was Jack’s in a moment.—Of course I did not 
disturb anything, but I ordered Patty to go and put the clothes 
away which were scattered over the room; I returned to the fire 
and looked up to the mantel-piece. ‘The first thing I saw was 
some writing of Jack’s, beginning ‘ Dear Charley,’ and saying 
that he should not be home to-night. Who was Ch: urley ? Appa- 
rently a friend who was coming home the re, to-night. I had ob- 
served another door; I went and opened it now. Clearly another 
bachelor’s bed-room. Patty was wanted there also. I returned 
to the sitting-room, and then noticed several notes addressed, 
‘Charles Gordon, Esq.’ 1 knew who he was, then. I was now 
rather tired, and. sat down to rest till Mrs. Crosby returned with 
a tea-tray. There was a nice-looking loaf and some butter; that 
comforted me, for I was very hungry. Mrs. Crosby asked if I 
would like a red- herring—she had one or two of her own. I 
declined the delicacy, with due gratitude ; and, on my assuring her 
that we wanted nothing more, Mrs. Crosby departed to repose. 
My neat handmaiden soon cleared the t table, and, finding a clean 
towel, spread it to cut bread-and-butter, and, alter looking nar- 
rowly to the cleanliness of every article, made the tea. I watched 
her with half-shut eyes, thinking about Jack’s disappointment 
when he should arrive in Guildford Street, and about you all at 
home. I was lounging, in my usual lazy W way, in Jack’s great 
chair, and half asleep, when Patty said,— 
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Tea are ready, ma’am.’ 

“T raised myself a little, and looked up.—There, behind Patty, 
I saw a handsome young man, in an evening dress. He looked at 
us with dismay. My little start of astonishment made her look 
round, and she ran back several paces, and cried out, with upraised 
hands,— 

*** Hey, now !—-What’s yon ?’ 

“* Don’t be frightened, Patty,’ said I, recovering myself. ‘ Mr. 
Charles Gordon, I belie ve?? 

“ He looked more astonished than ever, and, advancing, said,— 

“¢ Yes—my name is Gordon. I have not the honour. —Pray may 
I ask—the nature of your business—at so late an hour ?? 

““*T came to see my husband, Mr. John Lowry. I expect him 
here shortly.’ I knew he must be told soon. 

“*Husband! Lowry!—Is it possible?’—I could not help 
smiling to see the utter amazement my few words created.—‘ Ex- 
cuse me! This is so new, so unexpected. I have lived with 
Lowry for two months—we are great friends, and yet I never 
heard of your existence from him.’ 

“Nor I of yours.—When he comes in he will introduce us for- 
mally, and we shall become better acquainted. In the mean time 
will you take a cup of tea with me?’ 

“| suppose my manner amused him, for he began to laugh. I 
thought he looked tired and harassed when I first caught sight 
of him, and when the strong astonishment faded from his face, 
and he sat down near, I saw that he looked really unhappy.— 
After talking a little shout Jack, and his articles in The Mi- 
crocosmos, | could see that Mr. Gordon and Jack did not dwell 
together in unity, and that the former had some cause of anger 
against him. He read the paper over the mantel-piece, and 
oe 

« «This hardly agrees with your expectation of seeing him here, 
Mrs. Lowry ; he is not coming to-night, he says.’ 

«Oh, / am the friend from the country. When he finds I have 
come here he will follow me.’ 

«Ah! true. Have you had a loug journey to-day ?’ 

Six or seven hours express. We started earlier than we ex- 
pected. —You seem tired, too?’ 

“<«Tired! Yes; a crowded evening party is fatiguing. In fact, 
it is a nuisance.’ 

“<*T never thought so. Perhaps your party to-night was dull 
and commonplace.’ > Of course, I guessed he had been at our 
house; and from what I had gathered from your letters I was 
sure you were-the attraction. 

“ «Dull and commonplace!’ he replied.—‘ No, the very reverse 
of that.’ 

“Ah! I dislike going to houses where everyone is so sharp 
and clever that my eyes keep winking at the flashes of wit. Were 
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the Hunters’ guests very clever to-night ?. Mrs. Hunter and Grace 
are a host in theraselves.’ 

“ How he started! With sudden eagerness he bent towards me. 

“© You know the Hunters? How long have you known them ? 
—Pray excuse my seeming rudeness in asking.’ 

««T have known them ever since I was born.’ 

“‘T stopped to listen. Yes—that was Jack’s step in the ante- 
room! He was speaking to some one. I stood up and looked 
towards the door. I could not fly to meet him—for Mr. Gordon 
was there. At length he walked in, looking so strong and hand- 
some ! 

““*Good evening, Mrs. Lowry! I have found you at last.— 
Charley! You back so soon! Allow me to introduce Mr. Charles 
Gordon, Minna. Mrs, Lowry, Charley. Of course, you are sur- 
prised, my dear fellow. I am very sorry we kept our marriage 
secret. It is a stupid thing—a great mistake. Minna is Grace 
Hunter’s elder sister.’ 

“T saw the surprise and consternation in Charles Gordon’s face, 
and then the two men exchange looks which were incomprehen- 
sible to me. Charles Gordon offered his hand to Jack, as if he 
were making an apology instead of offering congratulations. 

«¢]T wish I had known this before,’ he said. 

“So do J, Charley! Grace knows it now. I told her in the 
ball-room to-night, and she has told it to your brother and his 
wife. But their mischief was done.—Mr. Hunter, unfortunately, 
was misled by appearances, and by their scandalous lying 
You must allow me the words, though they are applied to your 
relations.’ 

“«] would add to the weight of your words, Lowry. If Mr. 
Hunter believed Alick, what will be the consequence ?? 

“* He did believe them. But he knows the truth now. I left 
your father and mother at Guildford Street, Minna. They came 
to see us; and I have no doubt your father has forgiven us by 
this time. Come, let us think of the lady, now. I have brought 
you a little supper, in honour of your first visit here, Minna, I 
hope you are both hungry.—Don’t stand staring in that way, 
Charley. It is all right now, I tell you. Come and help me to 
spread the feast: champagne, oyster-patties, partridge pie, and 
preserved peaches.’ 

“ As they were in the ante-room, and Patty was laying the cloth, 
I heard them talking in a low tone; once I heard Jack laugh, 
and say, ‘You must write an explanation to-night, and send it 
before she is up;’ and Gordon replied, ‘ No, I can’t sleep till I 
see her. It won’t be too late in another hour,’ and he then 
added, abruptly, ‘Oh! I am so glad to hear of this marriage. 
Ill drink the bride’s health with all my heart.’ 

“They came and sat down ; and whether we were all more hungry, 
or more excited, than usual, I can’t say; but we ate a great deal, 
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and were engaged in the pleasantest conversation—the most in- 
teresting personalities, my dear. Gordon will tell you how charm- 
ing I was.—And then Green came, and we drove back here, and 
saw papa and mamma; Mr. Gordon went back to see you for a 
moment, he said. Were you kind to him, I wonder?” 

“Not particularly,” replied Grace. ‘“ Here comes the lun- 
cheon, and you are not dressed for going out; you must not keep 
Mr. Lowry waiting. That is his knock! Come, quick, Mignon!” 
And the two sisters ran out of the room by one door a minute 
before Lowry came in at the other. He looked full of thought, 
and naturally sat down to gaze at the fire. Observing Mrs. Green 
arranging the luncheon, he asked if any letters or messages had 
come for him. With a radiant face she ‘replie d,— 

“Just this moment, sir; before you came in. A hamper of 
game, and poultry, and fresh eggs, and brawn; the finest brawn 
I ever saw, sir; and a nice basket of grapes and figs—so late in 
the season, sir—all come from your father’s, sir—from Sir Theo- 
dore Lowry’s—and a note a-top of the flowers for Mrs. Lowry, 
from her ladyship ; and the man—which he told me I was to tell 
you it was Bennett, if you please, sir—he will call in half an hour 
to know if there is an auswer.” 

“Very well; bring up the note, and the flowers and fruit, too. 
Go and ask Mrs. Lowry to be as quick as she can, for she must 
write a note before we go out.” 

And Lowry fetched his wife’s desk, and got pens and paper 
ready for her; as he did this, he caught sight of some writing in 
a hand he did not know. The word “ profligate,” prefixed to his 
own name, riveted his attention, and he was about to take up the 
paper, when, suddenly recollecting himself, he withdrew his hand, 
and thought,— 

**No, I will ask her to show it me; it may account for a pas- 
sage in her note yesterday.’ 

There, Jack! have I not been quick ?—What! a husband 
caught in the fact of breaking open his wife’s desk !—Now, what 
do you want there ?—I can’t bear to have my things upset.—Oh |! 
you only wanted to have the paper ready for me,” she continued, 
looking into her desk with the anxiety of a child whose elder 
brother has been rummaging her doll’s house.—“Thank you, 
dear; but what is this note I am to write? Oh! here’s some- 
thing I brought to show you,” she added, taking up the very 
letter which had attracted his attention. “ It is from Mrs. Alick 
Gordon to old Miss Primmer, her sister— you remember she 
lives at Thursdale. She thought it ‘her duty’ to send it to me. 
I said in reply, that ‘I was much obliged, but that I always had 
news of you from yourself, and did not want any other, especially 
anything so utterly foolish as the statements in her sister’s letter.’ 
Yes, dear—do read it! It is so absurd! I wonder if I shall ever 
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see this dangerous married lady you are in love with!—Oh! Mrs. 
Green, what lovely flowers!—Grace, just look at them.—Oh, 
Jack! you have been very extravagant for me. Thank you, dear. 
Oh, how sweet!” and she buried her pretty face in the bright 
blossoms. 

“T did not buy them, my dear. Read my mother’s note;’ 
and he continued his perusal of Miss Primmer’s letter with knit 
brows; while Minna read Lady Lowry’s kind and graceful note, 
with a bright flush, and handed it to Grace. ‘“Isn’t it nice of 
her ?—Oh! I must write at once, indeed ;” and she wrote away 
rapidly, as she did everything. Suddenly she paused. “Jack, 
dear! I wish you would take me and Grace to see her this after- 
noon ; there would be plenty of time.” 

“Yes, child, yes! Tell her you are coming to-day. There! 
take back your precious letter-——” 

“Don’t put the nasty thing on your mother’s note !—Throw it 
into the fire.” 

He did so, and then came to her and read what his mother had 
written, and her reply. 

“T really don’t know which note is the prettier,” he said. 
Seal it up, and let us have something to eat.” 

The door was opened again. 

“ Bennett has come, if you please, sir,” said Mrs. Green. 

“Tell him to come up for the note;’’ and as soon as Mrs. 
Green was out of the room, he whispered to Minna, “ Speak to 
him yourself, dear, and give him the note. Bennett and I have 
always been friends, and he would like to see you.” 

“ Money?” asked Minna, significantly, looking for her purse. 

“Oh! no, no. He’s a man of feeling on this occasion. 
Another time.” 

“Good morning, for the second time, Bennett. I think my 
father was better when I left him.” 

“Oh, yes, sir. Sir Theodore seems his own man again.” But 
while he spoke the old fellow could not avoid glancing at the 
two ladies, and wondering which was “ Master John’s wife.” 
Lowry saw this, and did the right thing at once; at least, it was 
the thing that seemed good in his eyes. He placed his hand on 
Minna’s shoulder, and said,— 

“This lady is my wife, Bennett. She knows you, by report, 
very well.” 

“ Thank ye, sir, thank ye, Mr. John! I’m blythe to see you 
ma’am, and may you have many happy years together. It’s a 
pity we didn’t know you before, Sir Theodore and my lady.” And 
Bennett looked at her with a sort of grave admiration. Certainly 
Minna was a charming sight, as she stood there, in her violet silk 
gown, with no ornament but the little gold chain and locket round 
her white throat, and the abundant gold tresses wound round her 
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head. There was colour on her cheek, and a pleasant smile on 
her lips, as she stepped forward and gave the note into his hands, 
saying— 

“ For Lady Lowry. I am much obliged to you, Bennett, for 
your kind thought of my husband and me. There is a little thing 
you can do for me.’ 

“ What is it, ma’am?_ I/7d be very glad.” 

«JT have a maid with me, from the country, who wishes very 
much to see a London theatre. Will you oblige me by taking her 
some night ?” 

“ With the greatest of pleasure, ma’am,” replied Bennett, quite 
delighted. “ Any further orders, ma’am ?” 

“ You had better take your dinner here.” 

“ Thank ye, ma’am ; but Sir Theodore will want me.’ 

“ Bennett!” said Lowry, “tell my mother that I am coming 
with Mrs. Lowry and Miss Hunter about four o’clock ; that’s all. 
Good morning.’ 

As soon as the old servant was out of hearing, Lowry gave vent 
to his suppressed laughter. 

“ Oh, Mignon ! what a cunning little diplomatist !” 

“ Oh! you mean my sudden inspiration about Patty’s gomg to 
the theatre. You must know, Grace, that Bennett’s one failing is 
a love of theatrical entertainments. He has been often known to 
neglect his duty to go and see a play, and to take little boys 
there.” 

“ And you very properly made use of his weakness to ensnare 
his judgment,” said Grace. “That man will sound your praises 
in the servants’ hall. Let me put these flowers in water, while 
you give me something to eat. I am practical, and should like 
you and me to be fortified for this formidable visit. By the way, 
what bonnet are you going to wear? I only saw a hat up stairs ; 
that won’t do.” 

“T’ve nothing but that and an old straw. I meant to buy one 
to-day. I should like one like yours, It is quite lovely. But 
there ’s no time now.’ 

“No; but there is common sense, plus sisterly affection! You 
shall wear my bonnet. It will be just the thing with that dress 
and your ‘ veritable cachemire, and 1’\l wear your old straw.” 

“ Thank you, dear !—I never thought about it. But you are 
not going to make your first appearance before a new mother-in- 
law; so I can reconcile it with my conscience.’ 

“ You girls are the only primitive Christians I know.” 

“Oh! you never had any sisters who always ran out their 
allowance too soon,” said Grace. “ Hark! there is a knock, 
Some troublesome callers. Now you must noé be fascinating and 
keep them, Mignon.” 

“ Oh! I forgot to tell you,” said Lowry to his wife ; “ it’s only 
Gordon. I asked him to come here to luncheon when he left his 
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father ;” and he went to the door to receive his friend. But 
Charles Gordon wzs not alone. [is father was with him; and 
Grace listened, while she seemed absorbed in arranging the 
flowers. 

“ Very glad to see you! More plates and glasses, Mrs. Green ! 
Oh yes, Mrs. Lowry is quite disengaged. Walk in! Minna! 
Mr. Gordon has come, with his son, to make your acquaintance.” 
Minna bowed, and said a few words of welcome to the father, and 
shook hands with the son; and then Grace felt that they were 
both looking at her, and that Low ry was introducing Mr. Gordon 
to her. She was obliged to look up. It was rather a relief to 
her when Mr. Gordon said, with a smile,— 

“| little thought to see you again to-day. I almost knocked 
Miss Hunter down, in Piccadilly, this morning ; and, after that, | 
was nearly running after her, to ask if her mother’s name is Laura, 
She is so strikingly like a young lady I once knew in Scotland. 
She was Irish, though.” 

“* Mamma’s name was Laura O’Neill, and she is Irish,” said 
Minna, with interest ; “and, certainly, Grace is very much like 
her in person.” 

“ Did she ever speak of Jamie Gordon?” he asked. 

“ IT remember her telling me once that she knew the father of 
Mr. Alick Gordon when she was a girl.”’ 

Jamie Gordon was once madly in love with Laura O’ Neill, and 
had been refused by her. He went off to America in despair, and 
had prudently made no inquiries about his charmer when he 
returned home, seven years after. He knew she was married, and 
to a Scotchman, but would never seek to know more—for he 
himself had married his partner’s daughter with one hand, and 
“business” with the other, He was become strict in his prin- 
ciples; and Mrs. Gordon never found her domestic peace disturbed 
by vain regrets.—But Laura O'Neill, and the memory of his love, 
had haunted him once or twice since the meeting with Grace in 
the morning. Now that he kuew this was the girl his me wanted 
to marry, he felt ready to turn to Charley and say, “ You may 
marry to-morrow, if you like.” As he stood talking to her sister, 
he watched Grace and Charley, and saw there was something 
wrong between them. She looked at him with a sort of haughty 
defiance, and Charley seemed to make no resistance. 

The father thought thus; “She has a spirit of her own! So 
much the better! I wonder how she would look at me if she saw 
what I wrote to Lowry about her mother. Charley says she adores 
her mother! No wonder!—I’m sure I did! And to think of 
my believing such scandal about Laura O’ Neill !—and repeating 
it too!—why, Alick or his wife must be insane !—perhaps she is 
only envious—all the girls used to envy Laura—I don’t envy her 


husband, if, as Alick says, he heard all about the reports last 
night and believed them for a time. I should like to see her, and 
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show her and my boys that I, at least, could never believe a word 
against her.’”’ He drew Lowry aside, and expressed his regret for 
the mistake he had made in crediting scandal about a lady whom 
he knew well enough, before she was married, to be quite incre- 
dulous of any scandal against her— 

“ Especially with her own son-in-law.” 

“ What! were you the Lothario, unnamed by Mrs. Alick ?” 

“ Nes.” 

* Why, the woman must be a fool!” 

“ No! only a vain, envious creature. My little wife there was 
told the same story—without her mother’s name, of course. Thank 
God! she knows not a word that has been said against her mother. 
Nor does Mrs. Hunter, as yet.” 


“ That other girl—Charley’ s lady love—does ?” 


“ Yes, poor girl | it reached her. Unfortunately, Alick and 
his wife made Charley believe it ; and Grace knows that he believed 
it. She is very angry with him now—has said to him that she 
will never have anything more to do with him, except as an 
acquaintance. She says, a man with so little judgment as to 
know both me and her mother, and to be deceived by any false 
reports or appearances into thinking such evil of us, could never 
be fit for her husband.” 

“ Gad! she is right there, Lowry !—what a fine girl she is !— 
she’s, how old?” 

“ Twenty.” 

“ Charley’s only twenty-three. Is he going on all right, 
Lowry ?” 

‘“‘ A better youth never lived—if he were not interfered with by 
his elder brother. He has plenty of brains, and will be industrious 
some day—especially if his love for Grace lasts.” 

“ You think they love each other?” 

“ Qh, yes—but I think Charley would be none the worse for 
not having everything his own way immediately. Gr ace’ s dis- 
pleasure comes naturally, and had better go naturally.” 

“T understand. You think I had better not interfere, and try 
to conciliate.” 

“ Exactly so.—Grace is right. He was a fool to doubt Mrs. 
Hunter. How does she know he may not be a fool in other 
equally important things?” 

“ Why, the boy only. made a mistake.” 


“ Only made a mistake! my dear sir, a great mistake like this 
always leaves some irreparable evil behind it. We are going to 
the Hunters shortly. To say the truth, I am strangely nervous 
about Mr. Hunter. He believed this same “ mistake” for several 


hours last evening. He attacked me about it—not knowing of my 


marriage with his daughter—and—I may say it to you—I trem- 


bled for his reason. Hours like those drain the vital power more 
than the ordinary wear of many years.” 
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“ Poor fellow !”’ 


“He recovered himself after it was all explained —but he is 
sixty, and there was something unnatural about his face an hour 
afterwards.” 


“ God grant it may be nothing! I should much like to call on 
my old friend, Laura—Mrs. Hunter.” 

“Come with us, then! It would be well that you—Alick’s 
father, should show any respect to hers.—We will pick you up 
before five o'clock, at your hotel. We are going to call on my 


mother first.” 


« Thank you !—Charley, we must be going. Very glad to have 
seen you, Mrs. Lowry; and you, Miss Hunter! I am going to 
call on mamma later. Good morning, Lowry !” 


“« Now girls, put on your bonnets !—Old Green’s machine has 
been waiting this ten minutes,” 


(To be continued.) 


PUBLIC WELL-BEING. 


None of the many complex problems of social life is more obtru- 
sive on our attention in these days of advanced civilization than 
the public life. In the vague periods of primitive antiquity — 
those old nomadic days of desert patriarchs—living was a very 


simple and easy sort of thing. The family took their morning 


milk from the camel, and chose their dinner from the kids of the 
little flock around the tent; the same submissive creatures lent 
their hair and skins to make the house and clothes. And when 


the little scrap of oasis which mater tellus with equal hand sup- 
plied to this mixed community of man and beast was worn out, 
the same willing and sturdy brute knelt to receive the whole 
burden of the house and home upon his back ; and trudged off 
with slow and patient steps over burning sands and rocky passes, 
sniffing the air for water and fresh camping ground, with a keen 
instinct and companion intelligence. Pity that this romantic 


Bohemerie should ever have faded ; nor has it indeed quite, for 
such was its firm foundation in nature that it has outlived the 
grand societies of Egypt and Assyria, with all their stupendous 
colonnades and finished arts. All the colossal eftigies of their great, 


with their deeds recorded in such adamantine symbols, with all 


the pompous and boasting phrase of the masters of the world of 
their day ; and all their gorgeous palaces, have proved to be only 
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tombs as stern and real as those of the Trappists, while the pastoral 
Bedouin and the Kalmuc live in their old haunts, a people of few 
wants and fewer ideas. 


In this elementary condition of humanity, the old type has been 


curiously preserved like a fossil, or, as Eugene Pelletan says of a 


mineral: “ limité A lui méme ne prend aucune part d Pespace en 
dehors de sa limite. Prisunnier de l’attraction, il repose éter- 
nellement & la place ow il est tombé.”? And had not some of our 


Noachian progeny yielded to the propensity—the instinct if we 
may call it so—to wander, to discover, and to possess ; thus blindly 


fulfilling the destiny of the race in the evolution of one grand idea 
* humanity ve ’ shepherds and tillers of the soil we should have 
remained. That the best of us, however, and those most engrossed 
in the affairs of life as we call ‘them, do still retain the old passion 


of the wanderer must have been felt by every one. We English- 


men show it more than any people ; the simple clodpate of Somer- 
setshire talks to his mate of “ bettering’ himself, or if the leaven 
works a little more vigorously, and “Johnny Raw feels himself 
“full o’ beans,” ten to one but he has a tiff with Molly about 


putting up the bans and enlists for a soldier, or goes to sea; and 


so we find him teaching the New Zealander how to grow potatoes, 
or licking the Asiatics into good manners and civilization. The 
gentleborn must hunt, shoot, and fish ; it may be, content with the 
more gentle woodcraft of our isle ; or, if of a mould more muscu- 


lar and bony, nothing but tempting the tawny lion or the elephant 


in their native territory will satisfy him, and away he stalks to 
track the wilds of Africa, happy in the company of his dogs and 
bushmen trackers, once more an aboriginal—a homo feriatus. 

This propensity of the savage is a natural and a healthy one. 


Not to speak of what it has accomplished 1 in ages long gone by in 


the way of spreading the touch of man over the world, it acts 


with all the force of an instinct, not to be persuaded by any argu- 
ment, in weaning us from the wearing cares and sacrifices of the 
life of cities which inevitably tends to consume us; it cheats the 


intellect, and allays the thirst for fame, like nectar from the gods. 


We imagine there are few of us who, wandering through moun- 


tain solitedes , or in thick woods “ ennien the bade of melan- 
choly boughs,” listening to the whispering wind, or on the sea- 
shore fancying the voices of the tempest elves “ that on the sands 


with printless foot do chase the ebbing Neptune,” have not 


drank the freshening draught from the Communion Cup of 


Nature, and felt that “one touch” which “makes the whole 
world kin.””? Passion for the country and for country sports, which 
we venture to consider as the old native bias in its modified and 
civilized mode of action, exercises a wide and universal energy in 


the advance of the Anglo-Saxon race all over the world. It eul- 


tivates two, if not more, of the four principal virtues of the ancient 
moralists, courage and strength ; it leads to noble acts and fosters 
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a spirit of bravery and manliness in general, besides bringing with 


it the one precious enjoyment of life—health. We look upon this 


innate love of nature, and, must we own it, the national instinct to 
hunt, kill, or tame some wild thing, as important elements in the 
superiority, the vigour, and the enterprise of the English race. 
The average health and strength of the English is greater than 
that of any people in the world, and the increase in population is 
proportionately larger. The mean duration of life in England is 32 
ears, and while one person in 45 dies in England 1 in 42 dies in 
rance; 1 in 38 in Prussia, 1 in 33 in Austria, 1 in 29 of the 
Netherlands, and 1 in 28 in Russia. With regard to strength 
it has long been known that an English navvy, provided he 


gets his complement of beef, is equal to two French navvies, und 


Admiral Ronciére-le-Nourry, of the French navy, has estimated 
the strength of the English sailor compared with that of the 
French sailor as 5 to 4: and sea-captains consider an English or 
American sailor as equal to three lascars. When we couple this 
disposition of body with that which is equally characteristic of 


the English, viz. the love of working, the results show an enor- 
mous advantage on the side of health, strength, and industry. 


M. Dussard has calculated the comparative produce of a thousand 
agricultural families in France and England thus :— 


England, France. 
Horses ; a et 8 we 65 
Sheep . (Ree 2 ‘ : ‘ 4,043 


Cattle . ° 1,283 . ; ; : 283 
Corn . - 448,000 bushels . ° . 320,000 bushels. 


In the Roman states, which may be taken as an example of the 
lowest productive power of a civilized community, the annual sum 


raised per head of the agricultural population is fourteen shillings, 
while in England it is nearly £15. But if we carry the com- 
parison into the manufacturing portion of the English community, 
the supporting power of labour becomes still more remarkable 
and suggestive. First of all, it is to be remembered, that the agri- 
cultural element is gradually diminishing; in 1811, the ratio was 
35:2 per cent. of the population ; in 1821, it was 32°3 per cent. ; 
in 1831, 28°2 per cent. ; in 1841, 25°92 per cent. in a population of 
18,720,394. Or, to state more compactly what the actual growers 
of food do for the community, we may say, that while in 1831 one 
man produced rather more than enough for three, in 1841 he was 


able to feed four. So that we have now a population increased 
during the last fifty years from (in round numbers) eleven millions 
to twenty-two, fed better than ever, although the direct food-pro- 
ducing part of the community has been diminishing. It is true 
that during this time some four million acres* have been brought 


* “Supposing the newly-inclosed land was divided amongst the newly- 
added population, the number of acres it would give for every 100 souls 
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into cultivation, and something is due to improved method of 
agriculture ; but still we must look to what are called the products 


of industry, whether it be in digging iron out of the earth, spin- 
ning and weaving cotton, or making machines, as the grand means 
of attracting the necessaries of life to a people inhabiting a limited 
area, and increasing at the rate of double their number every fift 
years. The mines and furnaces of South Staffordshire, Wales, 
und Scotland, the factories of Lancashire, Yorkshire, and the 
Glasgow districts of Scotland, produce no food; yet they are 
gradually drawing off the population from the agricultural dis- 
tricts, and centreing vast groups of people animated with senti- 
ments differing greatly from those of simple rural life, and 
constituting a vast and powerful interest in the social economy of 
the country, which is making itself felt more and more every day. 
We see this section of the community taking the lead with their 
bold enterprises of capital, in commerce; in their warehouses 
which rival the noblest palaces of Venice; in their magnificent 
town halls, their free libraries, museums, and people’s parks ; 
indeed, any one of their towns would be a proud capital in any 
other country. And we cannot fail also to observe, on the part of 
the landed aristocracy of the country, an increasing disposition to 
respect and esteem their powerful rivals, shown pointedly on every 
public occasion, and still more so by the closer alliances of private 
life, which are now, more frequently than ever, acceptable to the 
pure Norman blood. 

When, however, we reflect upon the rapid growth of all the 
great manufacturing towns—how their furnaces have blasted and 
withered all the trees, and filled the valleys with black smoke— 
how houses, and great mills, and railways, and roads, and canals, 
seem to go on devouring all the green fields, without the least 
sign of stopping at any limit—we may wonder with pride at this 
workshop of the world, but not without some sort of foreboding. 
Even now, in these domains of the tyrant capital, half of the 
population lives under ground like so many victims condemned to 
the mines of Siberia, and the other half are distributed in fier 
furnaces and smithies, or in crowded rooms full of heated air and 


dust. For the most part the people are an ill-clothed and a 
squalid race, especially the younger portion; the exception being 
in favour of the mining districts, where the labour is carried on in 
the-open air, aud is of a more muscular and less skilful character. 
The public health of Manchester and Glasgow, for example, is of 


would be 32. In the report of the census of 1851 it is stated that the 
decrease in the proportion of land to each person has been such that 
within the last fifty years the number of acres to each individual have 
fallen from 5°4 to 2°7 acres in Great Britain, and from 4 to 2 acres in 
England and Wales. It follows that, supposing the consumption per head 
to have been the same, the land must have yielded twice as much.”—(Course 


of Political Economy. By G. G. Rickards, M.A., Professor in University of 
Oxford, 
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the lowest degree of vitality, standing, in fact, as the zero of the 
Registrar-General’s scale of life; rather more than 12 per 1000 
of the adult population dying annually i in the prime of life. The 


same people in rural occupations would have been subjected to 
a destruction of only 7:7 per 1000,while in the mining districts the 
destruction of adult life is 10°314 per 1000. This says nothing 
of the destruction of young lives, which, in a population such as 
that of the manufacturing districts, consisting of more than half 
women and children, must be very great. We may get an ap- 
proximate estimate by stating that the general mortality in growing 
individuals is 154 per 1000 in the first year; 68 per 1000 in the 
second year; and 51 in the third; life improving up to the period 
from 9 to 15 years. It is satisfactory, however, to learn from the 
reports of the Registrar-General, that the loss of life in children 
is diminishing. During the last five years it has decreased 16:3 
per cent. in those of one year old, and in those under five the de- 
crease has been 4 per cent., making the loss only 3 in a 1000; 
after which it goes on increasing slowly up to 5} per 1000 for the 


ten years of life, from 28 to 39. Then, if we reckon the whole 


mining and manufacturing population of the kingdom, in round 
numbers, at 5,000,000, the annual consumption of life will 
amount to about 55,000; and the same number of country lives 
would have been reduced in the same time by 35,000 only. 


“ The enormous mortality of children and adults may be viewed in both 
a formidable and consolatory aspect—formidable in respect of its amount, 
consolatory that it is largely preventible. Now the nation has a deep and 
lasting interest for herself, and also for them, in the physical welfare of all 
her children, not merely in their numerical existence, but in the power and 
duration of their working life. ‘In the multitude of the people,’ says 


Solomon, ‘is the king’s honour, most true ; but not in a sickly, enfeebled, 
and incapable multitude. She needs her people every day more and more 
for the industrial and military purposes of the country; she needs many 


to be retained at home, and many to go out in emigration, peopling the 
vast wastes of the earth with the Anglo-Saxon race.” * 


To pursue the comparison one step further, the duration of life 
amongst labourers in rural districts exceeds that of men generally 


by no ‘less than eight years, or about 18 per cent., according to Dr. 
Farr. But when “the estimate is taken from those labourers who 
are able to possess certain of the comforts of life, and medical at- 
tendance, as in the members of friendly societies, the superiority 
is much greater, being no less than 74 per cent. in favour of 
preservation of life; or for every 100 deaths of the rural class, 
174 of the general town population would die. From 50,000 to 
60,000 deaths every year occur, which may be regarded as prema- 
ture and avoidable; and for every case of death thirty cases of 
illness occur. It is also calculated that at least a million cases of 
illness per annum in the country might be avoided by adopting 


* Lord Shaftesbury’s Address to the Social Science Congress at Bradford. 
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the ordinary precautionary measures for preventing disease and 
preserving health. In 232 burial clubs, from diminished funeral 


expenses, in the last five years, £8729 have been saved. But there 
has been, at the same time, a reduction of 28,240 in the cases of 
illness, which, allowing one shilling a day for twenty days, the 
average time for convalescence, gives a saving of £28,240.* This 
exhibits in a strong light the connection between public health 
and public wealth, and the value of the means taken to obtain 
prolonged life. 

If, then, it be the future of this Isle to become one vast city of 
trade and manufacture—if the metropolis, already occupying a 
central ground of one hundred and twenty-two square miles, is to 
go on encroaching upon the fields till the West-end will be at 
Bath, the Kast at Dover and Brighton, and Manchester and Bir- 
mingham stand for Highgate and Hampstead; no inclosing of 
commons, no chemical manures, or steam ploughs, will enable us 
to feed such a population; and we must inevitably come to be 
dependent upon those vast and still uncultivated plains in the 
Western States of America, Poland, perhaps even of France, for 
our bread. A prophecy of this kind might fairly be augured from 
what occurred in the time of Sir Robert Peel, when the manufac- 
turing interest first showed the effects of being dependent on 
foreign markets for their returns, and were unable to pay the price 
demanded by the agriculturists for their home produce of the 


soil, The manufacturing population of the large towns were 
reduced to incipient starvation, the harvest generally was deficient, 
and finally, the potatoe was attacked with a new kind of rotting 
blight. The national treasury felt the general want, and the 
Minister was compelled, after thirty years of peace and unlimited 
trading, not only to support the falling revenue of the country by 
a plan of taxation till then reserved to meet the great extremities 
of war, but to strike the first blow at the system upon which the 
wealth of the aristocracy had so long rested; a system which the 
masses of the mining and manufacturing people and _ their 
capitalists demanded, with clamour and threats, should be abolished 
—the prohibition against importing food. 

It is scarcely necessary to point out the importance of a full 
supply of food to the large towns. The labourer in the fields, we 
have seen, possesses vital powers of a more lasting kind than him 
of the city; breathing constantly the pure air of the fields, he 
requires less animal food, and derives more nourishment from his 
simple fare of bread and cheese, potatoes, porridge, or bacon, than 
the town denizen would. The dweller in the close streets of a 
town breathes an atmosphere more or less loaded with smoke, 
with noxious gases exhaled from the accumulated refuse and efféte 
matter cast off in one way and another from the abodes of men; 


* Registrar-General’s Report. 
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hence he is unable to get rid of the natural impurities and used- 
up material of his body, his appetite for food is dulled and soon 
requires some kind of stimulant, either strong animal food, 
alcohol, green vegetables, coffee or tea, and tobacco. The work- 
man frequently labours in the vicinity of fires, that cause an un- 
natural Joss of substance by perspiration, a loss which is not 
supplied by his recourse to drink, which only complicates the 
injury. Or he tends some machine in a low-ceiled room, in 
heated and dusty air, loaded with the exhalations and expired air 
of his fellow-workmen. We say nothing of directly injurious 
occupations, such as chemical works, and the various processes of 
grinding and polishing metal articles, because these appear to be 
necessarily destructive. Hence, the kind of food consumed in large 
towns is superior to that of the rural population of England, and 
compared with that of the inhabitants of other cities and countries 
of the world, it is immensely more nutritious and stimulating. 
Sven our farm labourer would be unable to exist on the handfuls 
of rice that suffice for his class in India, or on the Italian or 
Spanish peasants’ fare. Dr. Christison * tells us that in the large 
prison at Perth some men were employed to pump water every day 
from the Tay, for the use of the prison. These men got the usual 
diet of 19 oz. of carboniferous food, and 6 oz. nitrogenous; they 
knocked up at this work, and were oblige d to have an additional 
allowance of 8 oz. of meat and 6 oz. of bread daily, making 
32 oz. of food in all. English paupers are sustained in our work- 
houses with 34 oz. of flesh-formers, and 8} oz. of carbon. An 
adult labouring man must have 5 oz. of flesh-formers supplied 
daily in food to supply the waste of 5 oz. of the organic parts of 
his body.+ 

Dr. Christison states the necessary food of adults at an active 
age at from 17 to 36 oz. daily, the latter being the extreme 
quantity requisite for the athletic constitution, and for feats of 
muscular exertion, such as running and prize- -fighting. For ordi- 
nary continuous hhoms the best proportions are 21 oz. of car- 
boniferous and 7 of nitrogenous. t 

A beverage more stimulating than milk or water must have 
been a very early requisite amongst the comforts of mankind. 
No doubt it is quite possible to live a long and happy life upon 
water drinking, but we are inclined to think alcohol in'a more or 
less modified form is necessary as well as agreeable in all town- 
dwelling communities. It is considered to be a heat giver, and to 
assist in getting rid of the carbonic acid gas and water at the 
lungs. Rum is said to have this effect more especially, while, 
according to recent experiments by Dr. Edward Smith, brandy, 


* Report to Crimean Commissioners. 

+ Guide to Government Food Collection at South Kensington. By Dr. 
Lankester. 

t Loe. cit. 
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gin and whiskey decrease the expiration of carbonic acid gas. 
That the habitual use of spirits is dangerous and most destructive 
to public health when carried beyond moderation all authorities 
are agreed; but its beneficial effects upon people in the highly 
artificial condition of our crowded cities are not yet sufficiently 
understood to lead to its use being properly directed.* 

All nations have from time immemorial had their alcoholic 
drink in some form or other. There is the Chica beer of South 
America, made from the chewed maize fermented, and the Arva 
beer of the South Sea Islands, made in a similar way by chewing 
the long-pepper pod, and the millet beer of the Kast, and the 
koumis of the Tatars, made from the fermented milk of the mare, 
and many others; not to mention the juice of the grape, apple, 
and pear, and fermented juices of many other fruits. It would 
appear that the more advanced the community becomes, the 
greater is the demand for alcohol. In Great Britain we consume 
more than any people, and the quantity of grain diverted from 
the legitimate purpose of food to that of alcohol is so large as to 
become a matter for serious consideration, both directly and 
indirectly as affecting the public health. The quantity of alcohol 
drunk would, if distributed equally to every person, be 33 gallons 
a year, and the barley and other grain consumed in making this 
spirit would feed a working-man for forty days.t About 550 
millions of gallons of beer are made in this country. It is not 
all drunk here, however, because there is a large export trade in 
beer. The proportion of alcohol in beer varies from 1 to 4, 6, 
and 8 per cent., and, besides water, vinegar, and any adulterating 
matters which may chance to be used, beer contains the nutrient 
substances sugar, starch, gum, and gluten. Of the spirits, 
brandy contains rather more than half pure alcohol, besides 
oenanthic and acetic ether. Rum contains 3 alcohol; gin is 
weaker, having only 2 alcohol to 3 of water, or even more. 

The proportionate number of shops for sale of intoxicating drinks 
in London is 1 for every 156 inhabitants. In Yorkshire, Cumber- 
land, and Westmoreland the proportion is | to every 114. Over 
all England it is 1 to every 234. The money expended in the 
purchase of fermented liquors in Great Britain is £30,000,000, 
and it is calculated that £20,000,000 of this are spent by the 
working classes. This is, unquestionably, a waste both of money 
and life, which acts powerfully in depressing the well-being of the 
public. 

* The Chinese consider alcohol the best remedy for fever, so do the Nor- 
wegians, The celebrated physician, Dr. Brown, advocated the use of wine 
in every disease, and to any amount, like another Sangrado. Punch is a 
remedy greatly relied on in Martinique for yellow fever. 

t Dr. Lankester: Guide to Food Collection. 

t Paper “ On Drunkenness as an Indirect Cause of Crime,” read at the 
Social Science Congress by Mr, John Taylor. 
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It may be too evident a truism to say that food is necessary for 
animal life; it is equally true that life is necessary for food.* 

The earth, i.e. taken in the most comprehensive view, supplies 
all the materiel of life, and maintains always a just balance 
between growth and destruction, life and death. But the question 
naturally arises—Is not the first law of nature, “be fruitful and 
multiply,” gradually exhausting the capital fund? No; because 
the waste matter of life, the smoke and the cinders, and all the 
old worn-out stuff of the mighty engine, fall back again into the 
common lap of nature, and eventually come to be melted down 
and burnt again as they are wanted. Mr. Malthus is the most 
celebrated false prophet who has decried the evils of over-population 
and promised us the ultimatum of starvation. But he overlooked 
the profound truth contained in the remainder of the ancient 
Scripture command just quoted, “ And replenish the earth.” Not 


to take into account how, as Shakespeare said of a man, our 


earth is “framed in the prodigality of nature,’ and “on each 


bush lays her full mess before you; ” that the reproductive power 
of the sea is inexhaustible ; + that if the soil of England alone were 
all cultivated to the highest point of produce, it would fecd three 
times its present population.t Not to rely upon these facts, 
which are, perhaps, not incompatible with possivle exhaustion, it 


* Although many mineral objects enter into the living organism, 
whether in the simplest lichen or fungus, or the human body, yet they do 
not support life, they are not indispensable for it. Yet the material of all 
living things is supplied by what we consider inanimate elements, as _nitro- 
gen, oxygen, carbon, hydrogen, and all food is composed of these ; but not 
one of them or all together, would feed an animal. Then how comes it that 
they do? The answer is, there are degrees of life through which organic 
matter must pass, from the dust of the earth to man; and the death and 
destruction of the individuals of the lowest kind are necessary for the food 
and life of those above them in the scale. The earth, with its atmosphere 
and the solar influence, is the source of all life, and, when we have arrived 
at a perfect knowledge of the correlation of the physical forces, we shall 
probably then be able to explain how it is that metals and minerals have 
their peculiar forms, that crystals spring up on rocks like plants, and, like 
them, resist the decomposing powers about them. In a similar manner, it 
would seem, some of the lowest animals maintain their simple life. But 
the existence of a scale of life is admitted by all; and if this is true, and 
that the different degrees join almost imperceptibly, we must admit the 
principle of evolution, although the time required and the time of com- 
mencement may be an inscrutable secret. The formation of the simplest 
lichen from the decomposed surface of a primeval granite rock would be 
the starting point for the vegetable kingdom destined to be the great source 
of food to animals and man. 

+ Herrings may be taken by myriads of millions. In Norway 20,000.000 
have been taken at one fishing. At Gottenburgh alone, 700,000,000 is the 
average annual take.—Kirby. Bridgewater Treatise. 

t The United Kingdom contains 91,000 square miles ; the habitable sur- 
face of the globe contains 20,000,000 of square miles cultivatible. If this 
were farmed, as England is, it would maintain 5,500,000,0U0 souls, or seven 
times the existing number of mankind.—Rickards’ Population and Ca- 
pital. 
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must be stated, according to received opinions, that although the 
peopling of the earth has gone on from the eight persons of the an- 
tediluvian family till it has reached, in 4000 years, to 800 or 900 
millions, it is a question whether this has not been more a trans- 
ference of population than an universal increase. The tremendous 
devastation of the ancient abodes of civilization is almost incre- 
dible, were it not for the visible monuments that testify the ex- 
istence and destruction of peoples and cities far more numerous, 
and large than any of our time, in the plains of Mesopotamia 
and Egypt. The empire of Ancient Rome, still nearer to us in 
time, was reckoned, by Gibbon, to have possessed, under Trajan 
and the Antonines, 120 millions of imhabitants. Hume was dis- 
posed to think that the world was less populous in his time than 
in the time of the Roman empire. The same decrease of nations 
has been going on, and is still. The Indians of North America 
have dwindled from sixteen millions to two; and a similar de- 
struction has attended all the aboriginal races of other parts of 
the world with which the European and English races have come 
into contact. The Australian, the New Zealander, and the Negro 
races are all dying out with very appreciable rapidity. The Turks 
and Turkish races, it is calculated by M. Moreau de Jonnes, 
would take 555 years, at their existing rate of increase, to double 
themselves, while the Anglo- Americans are doubling their number 
in 25 years, deducting the influence for immigration ; Australia, 
counting immigrants, is doubling every ten years; and in Eng- 
land, the last census shows that we have been doubling in 51:2 
years. The tide of population has flowed for ages in the direction 
of West and North; but it is pretty certain that the human race 
has not inereased during the last two thousand years; and it is 
remarkable that the Christian era would appear thus to be asso- 
ciated with the acme of physical and moral development in man- 
kind. There is no ground, then, either with respect to food or 
population, for the opinion of Mr, J. 8. Mill, “ that the niggard- 
liness of Nature is the cause of the penalty attached to over- 
population,” because we have shown that the sources of food are 
inexhaustible, and population does not progress in such a devour- 
ing rate as the Malthusian school would have us believe. 

“That the progress of man, as society advances, is upwards, not down- 
wards ; that the path of civilization leads to wealth, not poverty ; that the 
replenishment of the earth, and of each particular community upon it, for 
which the physical constitution of man has been adapted, tends, and has 
always, in the absence of disturbing causes, been found to produce, not an 
exhaustion of Nature’s stores, and a keener pressure of numbers against 
food, but a development of man’s higher faculties, a vast extension of his 


command over natural agents, and a progressive addition to his comforts 
and: enjoyments.” * 


Fecundity is found to increase as we descend the scale of life 


* Prof. Rickards’ Lectures. 
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the plan of which is obvious ; for if elephants and horses, and the 
carnivora procreated as fast as rabbits or pigs, there would soon 
be a famine in the land. But man is, to a certain extent, exempt 
from the law, because he is subject to many destroying causes 
inseparable from his nature. His body is less able to bear the 
injuries of the elements, and his social life is attended with many 
diseases which interfere with a perfectly natural and healthy state 
of existence, and even tend directly to degeneration and sees of 
the procreative gift altogether, as in those cases of double flowers, 
the result of high and exuberant artificial cultivation, which may 
be more beautiful to look at, while they are really without per- 
fume or fruit, The general fact is well known, that population is 
always proportionate in its increase to the food-producing con- 
dition of the people, that is, of all kinds of commodities ex- 
changeable for food ; a prosperous year of trade and good harvest 
is certain to be attended with a rise in the list of marriages; and, 
as a rule, the best-nourished people will be found to be surrounded 
with the largest families. But notwithstanding this general law, 
the universal fecundity of the human race is not to be repressed 
by circumstances of very great privation, and a very depressed 
state of health. The swarming children of Ireland are notorious, 
though the potato is almost their only food; and Humboldt re- 
marked the extraordinary number of children in the lower classes 
of Mexico—a half-clothed, badly-fed people, covered with leprosy : 
yet he considered the fecundity of these people surpassed that of 
any known community. It is also very remarkable that parents 
affected with scrofula, the disease which is, more than any, the 
result of the social state and all its complications of over-luxurious 
habits, half-starved misery, and deficient air-space, with all kinds 
of accumulated impurities, have large families; frequently the 
mother, sinking in consumption, may be seen suckling her last 
infant. It would be impossible to exalt too much the importance 
to the public prosperity of eradicating this kind of disease above 
all, for it seems to propagate diseased individuals, for ever endowed 
with an unnatural fecundity. The improvements effected of late 
years in the dwellings of the poor and the working classes, and 
the encouragement of general cleanliness in their habitations as 
well as their persons, is not only evident and directly beneficial, 
but its influence will continue to be shown in after generations, 
to be born more vigorous, able, and long-lived. 

It is only of late years that society has perceived the absurdity 
of talking “of war, ‘pestilence, famine, and disease, as so many 
necessary ‘“ checks » upon population ; as though our progress was 
a headlong and violent course down hill, requiring the “ break ” 
be put upon our health, enjoyment of life, and prosperity. But, 
fortunately, later Governments have shown a sounder and more 
enlarged policy in endeavouring to make society progress with- 
out these “checks,” to reduce their influence to the lowest pos- 
sible pressure, and to prolong the natural term of life. Society, 
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indeed, is even morbidly sensitive of the value of human life, and 
we see, on every possible occasion, a positive outcry in favour of 
rescuing the very worst criminals from the just punishment for 
their offence. However determined the attitude of sturdy defence 
of the native soil just now being taken by the country, we should 
say that people generally are not in the humour to favour a repe- 
tition of the Crimean sacrifice, and this feeling is not likely to be 
removed by the tremendous performances of modern weapons of 
destruction in Italy. 

But it has long been a well-recognized fact, that even when two 
armies go out with the express purposes of slaughtering one 
another, it is not the sword or the bullet that kills the greatest 
number of victims, but disease ; and this disease, although it may 
take different ways of killing, is nevertheless always traceable 
to the same causes, viz., malaria from the ground, from acecumu- 
lated refuse matters, from crowded tents and hospitals, deficient 
food and overwork; with the moral ailment of discontent and 
defeat, which always render the body more susceptible of the 
attacks of disease. Now these are precisely the causes of destruc- 
tion in a civil community, with the additional disadvantage of 
hereditary transmission of disease, and the subjection of indivi- 
duals not chosen for their perfect health, to the destroying agen- 
cies encountered in a crowded city. 

The general deduction come to is, that when the space of earth 
and air is narrowed beyond certain limits, the human being begins 
to suffer. In this respect we are just subject to the same universal 
influences that affect all organisms; crowds, in plants or animals 
are as fatal conditions to them as to man. And _ besides the con- 
sequent deprivation of food and air, it would seem that there is an 
unhealthy influence exercised, as if by a kind of radiation ; espe- 
cially where numbers of diseased persons are brought together, as 
in wards of hospitals, however well ventilated and cleansed, where 
it oceasionally happens that some general tendency to the same 
mode of death breaks out—it may be fever, or erysipelas, or gan- 
grene, or ophthalmia. 


“Sanitary principles of great importance are involved in the question of 
density of population upon a given area, and the whole subject has accord- 
ingly attracted considerable attention; more especially as it has been 
found that other things being equal, the sickness and mortality among 
given populations bear a certain ratio to the density.* The most densely 


* Dr. Parkin disputes this, on the ground that bodies of men and animals 
placed in a confined space escaped cholera. The sheep penned-up while 
the cholera was in Spain were not affected by the disease which ravaged 
the district. He considers that fires act in the same way by producing 
carbonic acid; and his conclusion is that endemic disease is actually 
diminished by density of population. This may be sound in his view as 
regards the periodic attacks of general disease, but these are not the most 
destructive in the long run; it is the individual production of organic 
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peopled towns and districts are generally the most unhealthy. The pre- 
vailing diseases are fever, cholera, diarrhoea, consumption, and other 
diseases, connected with atmospheric pollution. The air circulates less 
freely in densely populated districts, and the amount of organic refuse to 
be removed, is of course much greater. Inquiries into the density of town 
populations have shown that they vary from 10,000 inhabitants per square 
mile to 175,000 and more in some places.” * 


The general density of population of London is 17,678 per 
square mile; that of Liverpool is 69,368 ; of Birmingham 37,554 ; 
of Manchester 10,664. But the density of some districts of 
London is much greater—in East London it is 175,816 ; Strand, 
161,556; St. James, Westminster, 144,008. In the densest parts 
the space between each inhabitant is only 4°5 yards ; in the camp 
of the Crimean army the space occupied gave an average distance 
of less than two yards from man to man.t 

Now although there is no disagreement amongst the scientific 
sanitarians as to the desirableness of spreading the inhabitants 
over a wider area, and adopting every means of obtaining fresh 
air, and removing sources of contamination by ventilation and 
drainage, as well as by pure water supply; the doctors are, it 
appears, not agreed as to the nature and origin of the causes 
which give rise to the periodical epidemic attacks of Asiatic cholera, 
our modern plague ; neither can they pronounce which is the best 
means of preventing the origin and action of malaria, from which 
fevers of all kinds arise. 


Dr. Southwood Smith says :— 


“The immediate or the exciting cause of fever is a poison formed by the 
corruption or the decomposition of organic matter.” 


Dr. Neil Arnott says, the immediate and chief cause of the 
diseases which impair the bodily and mental health of the people, 
arises from— 


“The accumulation in and around their dwellings of the decomposing 
remnants of the substances used for food, and in their arts, and of the 
impurities given out from their own bodies; and that the impurity of 
retained and corrupted breath has been the chief element of the foul atmo- 

. ” 
sphere which has led to numerous cholera outbreaks.” [ 


Mr. Grainger also attributes cholera to overcrowding sleeping- 
rooms, and other causes of impure air. Dr. Snow traces cholera 
to the impure water supplied by various companies, or drunk from 
the Thames ; his work upon the subject gives a map and plan of 
the water supply, showing how it corresponded with the cases of 


disease capable of being propagated through the offspring, such as scrofula, 
producing consumption and its allied forms of death, which is so destructive, 
and this even he would admit is fostered by a density of population and its 
concomitants of bad and deficient food. 

* Report of Registrar-General to Army Sanitary Commission. 

+ Registrar-General’s Report. 

I Report of Health of Towns Commission. 
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cholera. This gentleman also attributed the remarkable outbreak 
of cholera in Broad Street and Berwick Street in 1854, to the 
water from a certain pump supplying the locality. Of eighty-nine 
deaths in a week, nearly all occurred in those who drank from this 
pump ; and in ten cases occurring near to another pump, five had 
sent for water to this fatal pump ; in one house close to the pump, 
eighteen deaths occurred. Dr. Snow’s theory was, that the diseased 
matter of the evacuations penetrated into the well of this pump ; 
and true it is that a cesspool was found draining into the water. 
In a street, one side of which was supplied by one water-com- 
pany, the other by another obtaining water high up the Thames, 
315 deaths occurred on the one side and only thirty-seven on the 
other. 

Dr. Parkin in his work before us differs from these opinions, 
and enters into a long argument, supported by some remarkable 
illustrative facts, to prove that putrid organic matter, offensive 
exhalations, and dirty water are not the nidus of cholera poison. 
He maintains (The Causation and Prevention of Disease) — 


“That the theory of the Board of Health is false and untenable, and 
that the measures hitherto proposed and adopted by the Board will neither 
prevent the return of this modern plague nor mitigate its ravages when 
present in the slightest degree.” 


Dr. Parkin is well known for his scientific acumen, and he 
has had great experience of disease abroad, having been sent out 
as special medical inspector when the cholera prevailed in the 
West Indies; besides which, he had previously studied disease in 
the Tropics, in Arabia, Russia, and America. He complains that 
the Colonial Office consulted the Board of Health as to the print- 
ing of his report, and that the Board recommended it should not 
be printed. The Board of Health is not constituted as a scientific 
body, otherwise we should say nothing could have been less favour- 
able to the advance of public information upon a very important 
subject, or more unjust and slighting to an officer who has evi- 
dently worked zealously and with a pure scientific aim at the 
truth. It appears also that his report contains new and important 
information relative to the importation of the disease into the 
West Indies, and the question of quarantine, as well as sugges- 
tions for preventing the rapid destruction of the negro population 
in our West India colonies. 

It must not be supposed that Dr. Parkin is opposed to those 
measures of sanitary reform which cannot fail to improve the 
general well-being of the country. But what he wishes to make 
clear is, that with regard to extensive periodical epidemics we 
are mistaken as to our preventive appliances; and in conclud- 
ing that certain things offensive to the senses are the harm- 
ful agents they are generally thought to be. And therefore our 
precautions should be directed to other sources of disease, His 
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facts are so important and curiously interesting, that we must 
lace them before the reader, not to indicate however that we are 
satisfied with the deductions Dr. P. would make from them, but 
to show that the subject is by no means completely understood. 
There are evidently many more things in the air and earth than 
are dreamt of in the philosophy of the orthodox physician; and 
we may be affording some comfort to those who have hitherto 
rushed, holding their breath and their noses, past the avenues of 
the Thi mes and the sinks of East London, when we tell them that 
putridity and stench are not poisons in the air. 

As to putrid food, Dr. Parkin, admitting that putrid matter 
getting into the blood is destructive according to the experiments 
of Majendie, Gaspard, and Orfila, yet thinks the gastric juice of 
the stomach a powerful and safe antidote. He cites the China- 
man, who devours the putrid dead dog with no less impunity than 
delight ; the Arctic natives, who live on putrid fish and blubber 
for half the year without any ill results; the Kamskatka people, 
whose ambrosial repast is the Hingal or fish potted in a pit till it 
is quite rotten, and served up as a dish of carrion, with an aroma 
only appreciable by a native bon vivant ; and yet these people are 
seldom attacked with anything but scurvy. He also reminds us 
of the well-known exemption from disease of all persons engaged 
in stinking and putrifying trades, tallow-chandlers, soap- boilers, 
manure makers, skinners, knackers, bone grinders. As to grave- 
yards, he witnessed at Bridge Town, Barbadoe s, 8000 bodies buried 
in a few weeks in a picce of ground of two acres near the town, 
and yet “neither fever nor any other disease occurred.” The 
same applies to nearly all the large towns in the West Indies in 
consequence of the same practice having been pursued—of bury- 
ing the victims of cholera in one spot or field. At Seville 10,000 
bodies, dead from yellow fever prevailing in the year 1800, were 
buried in one graveyard; the ground was dry and cracked into 
deep and wide crevices through * which a fetid odour escaped, yet, 
though thousands attended the funerals, the disease subsided. 
The History of the Plague shows also that it was not communi- 
cated from the dead, the disease not being reproduced by the 
graves containing heaps of bodies: it ceased, and returned after 
long intervals, and then attacked villages and solitary houses. 
But the removal of the old cemetery of the Innocents at Paris, in 
1785, furnishes the crowning example of innocuous dealing with 
the dead. It was considered a dangerous undertaking ; more than 
600,000 had been buried there during the six centuries previ- 
ously in this two acres of ground. Lar; ge pits were dug and kept 
open to receive bodies, which were separated by thin boards and 
sprinkled with a foot deep of earth. One sexton had superin- 
tended the burying for thirty years, the surrounding inhabitants 
had always complained of the smell, and even their food was 
rendered putrid sooner than usual, yet no especial disease pre- 
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vailed. These horrible exhumations went on under the direction 
of M. Thouet, a scientific gentleman, and he reports, that, with 
with the exception of a few instances of temporary fainting and 
sickness, resulting, however; in no disease, not a workman was 
taken to the Hétel Dieu with plague, cholera, or fever of any 
kind. The gases produced from all this decomposition are not, 
according to Dr. Parkin, to be considered deleterious and pro- 
ductive of disease because they prevent a candle burning, or are 
offensive to the smell, or even produce instant suffocation; car- 
bonie acid gas he proves to be a disinfectant. He supports his 
argument also by the testimony of surgeons to the healthfulness 
of the dissecting rooms and the great knackers’ establishment at 
Montfaucon, the smell from which horrible cloague is quite unen- 
durable to visitors, yet the men are never ill. Whole families live 
in this loathsome place constantly, and the commissioners saw 
children lying asleep inside the carcases of the horses. When in 
1832 the cholera was everywhere, this putrid colony was actually 
preserved, not a single case occurred in it. 

It has generally been supposed, however, that the products of 
decomposing vegetable matter were more injurious to life than 
animal putridity; in no other way has it been attempted to 
account for the undoubted prevalence of fever in low situations 
and in the marsh districts, as well as amongst those persons who 
are employed in the maceration of the flax plant, which has long 
been known to be accompanied with ague. The orthodox sanitary 
doctors throw in the whole vegetable and animal refuse of a town 
into the common cauldron of disease; but Dr. Parkin asks how it 
is that the agricultural districts, where so much manuring by 
actual spreading of putrid and decaying matter of every kind is 
always going on, where there is also the constant natural refuse 
of plants and animals, going to decay, are nevertheless the most 
healthy places. He cites also the instance of tropical countries, 
where the most disease occurs in the marshes which have less 
vegetable matter than the forests, where decaying leaves and 
underwood abound, and yet such wooded districts are almost 
exempt from disease. But there are evident sources of fallacy in 
the argument advanced by Dr. Parkin, with regard to the country 
districts. It must be borne in mind that the decaying material 
spread on the land as manure and the other decomposing material 
are immediately subjected to the peculiar property of the earth, 
common indeed to most porous substances, of absorbing gases. 
It is a very common trick of the cooks to bury game which has 
got a little too putrid for the table, for a few hours, and then to 
exhume the dainty morsel, which is found to have got rid of its 
smell if not of its rottenness. Now, in towns there is very little 
exposed surface, and when it does occur the soil has long ago lost 
its absorbing property ; so that the conditions are not comparable. 
Then as to the marsh and the forest; the vegetation of marshes 
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is of a very low order, a weakly organised kind of grass mixed 
with avery large proportion of lichens and mosses, all of which 
require less carbon and nitrogen from the air, and cannot be 
supposed to act upon the air as the more highly-organised plants 
do in fitting it for the growth and life of man, The very fact of 
these low plants not having the power to preserve their own life 
shows this, for in these districts we find always large tracts of 
dead and dying plants, forming the well-known bogs of such 
places, and thus preventing the natural effect of porosity in the 
soil. In forests we have vegetation of the highest order, while the 
leaves and branches falling upon the ground, which by the shelter is 
kept in a much dryer state, undergo rather a desiccation than a 
maceration, and keep up a deep layer of light and porous material 
abounding in carbon; while the leaves, during the greater part of 
the year, are performing their important share in the purification 
and renovation of the atmosphere. And we may add the well 
known results of cutting down forests, which have constantly 
occurred in the East and West Indies and America, where the 
most malignant fevers have sprung up; and again in Europe, in 
the province of Bresse (Lyonnais), which was healthy so long as 
it was wooded, but has since become almost depopulated in conse- 
quence of the forests having been cut down.* We should, then, 
be making a very serious mistake if we were to allow the refuse of 
our great vegetable markets to lie bruised and rotting in the 


streets, however much Dr. Parkin may assure us there is no 
noxious agent emanating from the mess; and we cannot sym- 
pathize in any way with his attempt to ridicule the reports of 
Mr. Simon, the scientific sanitary officer of London, in saying— 


“How utterly ridiculous it must be to talk of the vegetable matter which 
exists in towns being detrimental to health: particularly when we are told 
that an accumulation of soaking straw and cabbage leave: in some miserable 
cellar is productive of the same mischief as the garbage of the slaughter- 
house or an overflowing cesspool.t 

The common-sense view of the subject is just this—that in 
seeking the general good condition of the community, we really 
cannot allow ourselves to be diverted from the clear path of clean- 
liness and comfort by any disputes with the doctors about the 
causation of disease ; especially since it is notorious, to all lay 
observers, that Aristotle and Hippocrates could give us pretty 
much the same information upon the matter as our modern Faculty. 
On the whole, it will be safest to abide by the old advice and 
follow our noses, as well as the guidance of any other senses of 
horror and disgust given to us as our protective instincts. Neither 
can we see anything but fallacy in Dr. Parkin’s argument in 
favour of cesspools, that because the removal of the accumulated 
fecula of a town has been known to give rise to disease, therefore 


* Macculloch on Malaria. 
+ Parkin on Prevention and Causation of Disease. 1859. 
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they had better be left alone; a position as absurd as to say, that 
because a man died of lock-jaw after an operation, that no more 
gangrenous limbs should be cut off. It comes to the old truth, 
prevention is better than cure ;” and such accumulations must 
be altogether prevented. Then we are told sewers are bad things, 
because the air from the river is blown up them into the houses 
and streets ; it is quite true this has occurred, but here again the 
defect is in the sewer, not in the principle of drainage and removal. 
And again, it is no recommendation of nastiness to tell us that 

nightmen, when they take a holiday and go into the pure air of 
the country, fall ill and come back pale and sighing for their home 
of loathsome abominations. The fact is admitte di; but, in the first 
place, these men are like the surviving veterans of an army—we 
know not how many have been obliged to relinquish the employ- 
ment ; and we know that those men only who are of a most robust 
habit and dare-devil disposition venture upon these modes of 
getting a living, for which the pay is very high, and therefore 
tempting. We are familiar with the fact, too, that any kind of 
stimulant taken as a habit becomes indispensable for the life of 
the individual, while it would kill those not accustomed to it; 
and it may be that the quantity of ammonia and gases ne cessarily 
breathed by these men has become indispensable to their particular 
constitution. It seems to us that Dr. Parkin is also in error in 
arguing that because certain gases, the product of putridity, do 
not destroy life when administered purposely and in large quantity 
in a pure state, that therefore they are innocuous. We might as 
well say that tartar emetic was not certain to destroy life when 
given in minute and oft-repeated doses, because a large dose of it 
only produced vomiting and exhaustion, precisely as the noxious 
gases do. The position we have to consider is, the constant in- 
halation of these gases in the air of our abodes, and the absorption 
of them in our water and food. Why are we not attracted by the 
smell of a cesspool and a draught of Harrogate water, with the 
same sense of invigorating delight and relish with which we take 
in, in such eager gulps, the fresh breeze from the scented air of the 
fields and the crystal spring of the mountain? These are natural 
and healthful, and not under our control; the others are social 
evils which we can remove and prevent. 

While, however, we are so entirely opposed to Dr. Parkin’s 
views, which, as regards what are usually considered noxious 
agents, partake too much of a spirit of sophistry, we feel it due 
to his investigations to state what his theory of epidemic disease 
is. Haying observed the universal effect of disturbing the soil in 
producing disease, and that the covering of the surface with im- 
pervious material, such as cement or “stone, prevents disease ; 
having also traced the cause of epidemics, such as cholera and 
fever, along the banks of the rivers, he is led to the conclusion 
that the morbid influence emanates from the centre of the earth. 
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Whenever evaporation takes place from the drying surface, as of 
tidal banks of rivers for example, and marshy ground, there the 
malaria escapes; but if the ground is always covered by water, 
then no disease arises. Ile traces also some curious coincidences 
between the periodic accessions of malaria and volcanic pheno- 
mena; not that he supposes volcanic action produces disease, but 
that the two are derivable from the same cause. He says, 
“Malaria is not a product of putrefaction, but of this particular 
process, and that it is germinated not on the surface as in the soil, 
but in the interior of the globe, in an inaccessible and hidden 
laboratory.” According to his view, universal disease is liable to 
a sort of progression and recession; the tables of the Registrar- 
General show a remarkable increase and decrease over certain 
terms of years. In 1816, the cases of fever in the metropolis 
were 1292, continuing about the same up to 1823, when they fall 
to 694, and continue low till 1832, when the cholera visitation 
came; but from this time till 1838 the returns were allowed to be 
given up, beginning again in 1841 with 1172 cases of fever, nearly 
all typhus ; and the accession keeps up to 1856, reaching as high 
as 3698 in 1848, and falling to 2028 in 1850. Now, during this 
time a vast amount of sanitary improvement has been going on, 
yet here are undeniable results showing an increase of epidemic 
and endemic disease. 

Other observers have pursued a patient and accurate study of 
meteorological phenomena connected with disease. From the 
tables made by Mr. Johnson, the Radcliffe observer, Dr. Acland 
points out the fact that the great cholera years, 1832 and 1854, 
were extremely abnormal, but in opposite directions, yet 1849 was 
altogether by no means an abnormal year. 1854 was abnormal— 
in everything but temperature. 

“Excessive atmospheric pressure, and daily variations of temperature, 
deficient in rain and wind, abnormal in direction of wind, excessive in dis- 
play of electric phenomena, as if to complete a meteorological paradox, this 
same year, remarkable for the abundance Of its harvest, was not less remark- 
able for pestilence, and its consequent mortality. That there is a connection 
between the state of the atmosphere, or of the imponderable agents of the 
globe, and the existence of the epidemic, is scarcely doubted by those who 
have carefully attended to its history ; and the observations of Mr. Johnson, 
and those of Mr. Glaisher, in the metropolis, confirm this view. Mr. Glaisher 
states he can, by the eye, detect differences in mist, which he connects with 
various forms of disease, and instances are recorded of the existence of a 
‘cholera smell’ in the air. Admitting these subtle discriminations of the 
senses, 7 have not been yet confirmed by science. It may confidently be 
expected that the rapidly advancing science of meteorology will, if another 
epidemic visit us, make clear which of the abnormal conditions is essential ; 
for the accurate observations of several cholera localities, during an epidemic, 
will tend, of course, to prove which of the abnormities are universally 
present.” * 





* Memoir on the Cholera at Oxford, with considerations suggested by the 
epidemic. By H. W. Acland, M.D, F.RS, F.R.G.S, dc., &c., Reader in 
natomy in the University of Oxford. 
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We should add, that the most remarkable concurrence was 
observed with the ozonometer. The maximum of cholera and 
choleraic disease was also that of Ozone.* 

The volcanic theory may be true, but as we do not know how 
this mysterious influence acts, or when it will arrive at our point 
of the surface of the globe, it is better to be guided by results 
obtained by direct empirical measures. The mortality in nineteen 
towns which have adopted the health act shows a diminution of 
7 per 1000 per annum. In Croydon, which Dr. Parkin takes as 
one of his examples of the evils of meddling with cesspools, in 
1848 the death-rate was 28°16 per 1000; for the first six months 
of the present year it is estimated at 15°57 per annum, a saving 
of nearly half. But,.perhaps, the most direct experiment was 
that of the Crimean army and hospitals at Scutari. During the 
first seven months the deaths, from disease alone, without reckon- 
ing the casualties of war, were 600 per 1000 per annum; but 
after sanitary measures had been at work, the mortality was 
actually only two-thirds of what it is in soldiers at home, and less 
than that of the agricultural population of England.+ If it were 
only to ensure the increased comfort, happiness, enjoyment of life, 
and the moral elevation universally found to be associated with 
cleanliness in the fullest sense, purity of air, water, and food, 
there could not, for a moment, be a doubt about adopting the 
measures advised by the Sanitary Commissioners, and all those 
practical benefactors of society that have studied the subject and 
already proved the soundness of their plans by experience. 

Some important practical improvements in our material economy 
of cities gain great support from Dr. Parkin’s researches, which, 
indeed, have been confirmed by the practical observations of medi- 
cal men in several quarters, and these are the carrying out of a 
general system of paving with flags, or covering the surface with 
asphalt, and lighting. In many of the alleys and courts of the 
metropolis in which: fever was formerly a constant dweller, this 
skeleton at the poor man’s talfle has been expelled by laying down 
good flagstones and setting up gaslights. The same principle of 
covering the ground applies to the banks of the Thames, from the 
surface of which there must inevitably, and in spite of thousands 
of tons of lime and such disinfectants as they are called, arise a 
constant steam of malaria. If these banks were kept covered 
with water, and the mouths of the sewers also, we should have no 


* The subject of the reaction of the organic and inorganic in the 
economy of the universe is too wide to enter upon here, but we may remark 
that the tendency of science is to show that the whole range of phenomena 
of our system are attributable to the solar influence. Faraday and Grove, 
and Matteucci and Baden Powell, are working out the idea saggested by 
Newton, “idemque dici ponit de uniformitate ill& que est in corporibus 
aniwalium,” aud Cuvier asks, “ why should not natural history, some day, 
have its Newton.” 

+ Royal Commissioners’ Report on Sanitary Condition of the Army, 1857. 
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ill effects. Various projects for the embankment of the Thames 
have been proposed by engineers for the last two centuries, and in 
1840 and 1844, commissions inquired into the subject, and 
made a report entirely favourable to the raising of a grand line 
of embankment with paved roadway and quays. 

Had the plans of Sir Christopher Wren and Sir John Evelyn 
for the remodelling and restoration of London after the Great 
Fire not been stopped and interfered with by the narrow and 
selfish views of public bodies and private interests, many grand 
and systematic improvements in London would have been made. 
But we hope the advantage of Government interference in a proper 
and legitimate way, as regards measures for the public health and 
education, has of late been felt so beneficially as to secure a con- 
tinuance of its exercise. 

A Frenchman, M. Hector Horreau, laid before the authorities 
a magnificent plan of this kind which we remember seeing, and 
every one must have admired the quays of Dublin and of Liver- 
pool, to say nothing of some of the continental quays. A writer 
advocating this improvement says : 


“The advantages of such an embankment may be described as improve- 
ments in navigation, health and traffic. The construction of the banks of 
the river is beneficial to its navigation, causing a quickened stream and 
diminished deposit of mud, an immeasurable gain to health, and the space 
gained on either side would be an addition to the habitable area of the 


metropolis, available for any purpose, and the foremost of them is land 
traffic.” * 


Not only is the immense utility of such a scheme an argument 
in its favour, for the traffic and general mercantile accommodations 
of the metropolis, but on the score of health the demand is im- 
perative. We have no faith in the grand system of sewer drainage 
now in progress, or in the use of deodorants which are not necessa- 
rily destroyers of miasma, for the purpose of restoring the Thames 
to its ancient and rustic purity ; in a tidal river the natural banks 
must for ever remain naked sources of injurious exhalations no 
matter how clear and sweet the water. ‘This is, of course, not 
saying one word against the new sewers which are to encircle the 
great city like a “ cordon sanitaire,” and will, no doubt, serve their 
purpose for centuries, like the ancient cloaca of Tarquin, though 
much less in size. Then, as a grand ornamental feature, with 
which London certainly does not abound, one can hardly conceive 
anything finer than these esplanades of granite, with the innume- 
rable noble fagades of private construction that would spring up 
in every space, and planted with rows of elm and plane trees. 
During the past summer £18,000 were thrown into the river and 
sewers in the shape of deodorants, and some such wild scheme of 


* London Health and London Traffic. By T. L. Wood, Esq., Barrister. 
1859. 
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sweetening is likely to be lavished upon the Serpentine, all which 
is of most questionable utility ; but if this money were expended 
upon embankments the advantages would not only be certain but 
permanent, as well as enjoyable. 

We have already made clear the first necessity of preventive 
means against disease ; but as it is quite possible that epidemics 
may come in spite of all well-meant precautions, are there any 
means of destroying infections and poisonous matter in the air, 
besides those of mechanically stopping its evolution or fencing 
it off when floating in a current of air? Dr. Parkin finds char- 
coal and carbonic acid destroy morbifie matter by combining with 
it ; he considers them also as antidotes to be taken by the diseased 
patients. Dr. Acland advocates the use of chlorine for the air, 
and the destruction of all excrementitious matter by caustic 
alkalies or acids. Mr. Macdougall, a scientific chemist, advises a 
powder or liquid form of sulphite of magnesia and lime with car- 
bolate of the same bases. Lately some important investigations 
have been made by M. Duroy and M. Maschal de Calvi, and 
laid before the Académie des Sciences, Paris, showing that iodine 
and iodide of potassium, either applied to putrid wounds or mixed 
in the air of hospitals arrest typhus fever and removes the fetid 
smell. M. Duroy thinks iodine combines with the molecules of 
disease-ferment, and so prevents their disengagement into the air. 

But, having said thus much upon the material interests of the 
public life, our theme would be treated of imperfectly were we 
not to remember the influence of healthful and invigorating exer- 
cise of the body, which is happily so closely associated with enjoy- 
ment of life in the fullest sense, with all that we understand by 
recreation and cultivation of the mind and body. The subject is one, 
the importance of which has been gradually forcing itself upon the 
governing classes. The late Joseph Sturge, Mr. Frank Crossley, 
and others, have done much in giving playgrounds and establish- 
ing means of physical as well as mental education. Mr. Slaney, 
M.P., has brought forward a bill for facilitating the grant of land 
for playgrounds and gymnasiums for adults. In doing so, 


“He pointed out that the changes which had taken place in various 
directions for the benefit of all other classes of society had operated to the 
injury of the labouring poor, by driving them to reside within a narrower 
area, and by not having reserved places for exercise and recreation. He 
had drawn the attention of the House of Commons to this, he said, 
twenty-five years ago, and had obtained a committee upon the question, 
and the report which that committee had made contained suggestions, 
many of which had been since adopted. We sincerely hope that the object 
will not be lost sight of. Wholesome recreation for adults is amongst the 
necessaries of life ; and as to the poor children of London and other large 
towns, it is scarcely aes to over-estimate the degradation and money 
loss brought about by confining them to the wretched homes of their 
parents or the more wretched haunts of the thousands of town children 
who have no parents or protectors to overlook them. You may often see 
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children, dwellers in the close courts and alleys which in many cases 
adjoin our nicely-planted squares, the home of fashion, following the in- 
stincts of nature, creeping from the shadow to the fresher air and sunshine, 
and eagerly peeping through the enclosures at the shrubs and flowers, till 
driven back by stalwart street-keepers and policemen, when they scamper 
of to their dingy homes, where, in too many instances, contamination 
awaits them. In confined streets the children are without the means of 
healthful amusement, or of any chance of occupying their time and leading 
their thoughts in such a manner as would be likely to strengthen the body 
or cultivate the faculties. They cannot, like little George Stephenson, 
ramble to the ‘burn,’ and amuse themselves in constructing miniature 
water-mills, or dig clay from the bog, and gather the stems of hemlocks 
and fashion the materials into engines. A rightly-formed heart must ache 
for the poor boys and girls of London, particularly when it is recollected 
what multitudes of them there are who are progressing towards manhood 
and womanhood deteriorated and educated downwards. To many of them 
the glorious tints of the setting sun are a sight scarcely known, and to 
them the ‘ rosy hue of incense-breathing morn’ must be as strange as the 
green places in which children in the country have an opportunity of 
cheerfully spending their play-hours.” * 


The Social Science body is, we are glad to see, devoting a pro- 
minent place to this subject, amongst the many widely-ramifying 
subjects too apt to develope into mere talk and a kind of wsthe- 
tics of political economy. At the late Congress at Bradford, the 
Hon. W. Cowper, M.P., said :— 


“Tf any one should persist in asserting that the Government has no call 
to meddle in this matter, I ask what notion of Government have they 
formed to exclude it from all consideration of 100,000 premature and pre- 
ventible deaths, and of above one million serious preventible illnesses, and 
of the moral as well as physical degradation and misery that ensue. The 
State has a direct interest in guarding against deterioration of our race. 
The English workman is the best in the world; the British soldier has 
never crossed bayonets with his equal ; but the crowding of the population in 
large towns without sufficient sanitary provisions, and the want of prudent 
regulations in many occupations, have an undoubted tendency to enfeeble 
our people. The day cannot be far distant when the improvements in 
steam will expose our island to that which every continental country has 
endured—a struggle for life or death with a foreign invader on our own 
soil, and our national glory, and possibly our national existence, may 
depend on the undiminished vigour and boldness of our men. I can have 
no apprehension about the result ; but I wish to keep in mind that the 
physical strength, the healthy frames, and the contentment of the people 
are no slight elements of our national greatness ; and I am confident that 
in the enlightenment and right feeling of the present generation we shall 
find a hearty response when we declare that the public health is of fun- 
damental importance, and demands the co-operation of every one who can 
give a helping hand, in every class, from the lowest to the highest in the 
and. It is no small help to me in presiding over this department to have 
the support of so many of those who have taken the earliest and most pro- 
minent part in instructing the public mind upon matters relating to the 
public health. Some invigorating and manly exercises are needful for the 
health and recreation of men who are employed in sedentary or monotonous 
occupations, Gyuwnastic grounds have been established near Primrose-hill 


* Town Swamps and Social Bridges. By Geo. Godwin, F.R.S., 1859. 
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in London, and also in Liverpool, by the munificence of an individual. 
The pastimes of races, running in sacks, and dancing, which are bein 
revived at harvest homes and similar gatherings, show that the univer 
taste for trials of strength and for humorous games is not wanting even to 
this grave generation ; and the success which has attended the revival of 
old English sports at Wenlock, under the name of Olympian games, is very 
encouraging. Though the returns of mortality are not as complete as 
might be desired, yet, under the able interpretation of Dr. Van, they give 
us broad and intelligible results. In fixing the aim to which we should 
direct our efforts, it is desirable to ascertain as far as we can the proportion 
of the annual mortality which is preventible by means within our reach.” 


As to longevity, there are always those ready to say there were 
giants in their day. There always have been, for we love heroes ; 
their example is beneficial, and if we haven’t got them we create 
them. Every family has its hero; some grandfather, who was 
never in bed after five in the morning, killed his brace of birds 
right and left from his pony when he was seventy-five, and 
amused himself with dragging the garden-roller over the lawn 
on his eighty-fifth birthday. But till Lepsius and Bunsen have 
settled their little differences about the Egyptian dynasties, we 
take leave to think that Methuselah was a hero who died after 
showing signs of decay in much about the same time and of the 
same kind as the stem of Jesse. There is, we admit, a sad pro- 
pensity to see a rainbow through the tears that dim the vision of 
the past, which makes the foreground of life look like a rocky, 
weedy path, full of common objects; but those who talk of the 
decadence of the human race, must have their mind’s eye afflicted 
with the annulus senilis. 

Had it been in the spirit of humanity to be content with the 
companionship of the flocks, on the slopes of the Himalaya or 
in the fertile paradise of Mesopotamia, with the herb and the 
mess of pottage, Man would never have thought of an Iran of all 
delights, nor explored the regions of the western sky to join in 
the strife of tongues and the struggle of commerce. Advanced 
as society now is, and complex as the conditions of modern civi- 
lization are become, the old maxim of self-preservation is more 
and more asserting its vitality; and people are beginning to see 
that in applying their knowledge to maintain the health of the 
masses, they are protecting themselves and benefitting their own 
property. As was so well said by the French moralist, long 
before Hygiéne was thought of—“Conserve-toi; Instruis-toi ; 
Modére-toi ;—vis pour tes semblables, afin qu’ils vivent pour 
toi ;” and by Michel Levy, writing solely from the health point 
of view, “ L’ Hygiéne, ou plutot la Civilization dont il est une face, 
se résume en deux mots—Moralité, Aisance.” 

Man, without his intellect, is, from first to last, more helpless 
than the brutes and the trees. He is surrounded with the com- 
mon agencies destructive of organic life, and is obliged to keep 
up a perpetual state of antagonism with Nature, his best friend. 
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In this contest, he is certain to be beaten in the end; but if in 
his little span—his busy day—he can pile one stone upon that 
Pelion from which his race is to step to equality with the gods, 
and leave his way-post as a guide to others of his clan, he is 
content to ery “ Excelsior!” and breathe his last. 


TENNENT’S CEYLON.* 


Every one who has paid the slightest attention to history must 
be aware of the extreme difficulty of preparing a fair historical 
account of the rise and progress of any nation, or even of writing 
a reliable story of a single era in its annals. It is no easy task 
for an historian to lift the veil of time—to inquire into the 
motives of a people’s action at any period of their annals; nay, 
even to state in brief compass the facts from which we are to 
infer the motives, and to gather the thoughts of past generations 
of men: to weigh conflicting statements, and to present as truth, 
not what he wishes, but what he ought to believe; and entering 
upon his work with pure and philosophic spirit, to offer to other 
minds rigid historical data, and evidences as to former eras, which 
they may use in explanation of the national condition at the 
present day. Difficult as is the composition of history when 
undertaken in regard to our own country, and to those compara- 
tively limited periods of time, during which we possess not only 
dynastic and legal records, but also a national literature from which 
national character and customs may be gleaned, it is infinitely 
harder to write the chronicles of an eastern island, the home of 
dissimilar races which have existed as a nation for three-and-twenty 
centuries, and played no mean part in story during the larger 
portion of the time, and which, though possessing dynastic re- 
cords of unrivalled age and unquestionable authenticity, have but 
scattered and indirect evidences to offer as to the condition of the 
mass of its population ; and scarce a tradition as to the early past, 
whether relating to the polity of the monarchs, the use of civil 
and judicial customs, or the mutual connections by which people 
of widely-dissevered habits and pursuits were ever united into the 


* Ceylon; an Acccount of the Island, Physical, Historical, and Topogra- 
phical, with Notices of its Natural History, Antiquities, and Pro- 
ductions. Illustrated by Maps, Plans, and Drawings. By Sir J. 
Emerson Tennent, K.C.8., LL.D., &c., 2 vols. 8vo. London : Longman, 
Green, Longman, and Roberts, 1859.; 
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semblance of a single State. When we inquire into the condition 
of Ceylon at different periods, we find, as it were, perennial com- 
merce upon its coasts, and intermittent war and peace in the 
interior of the island :—races of widely-dissevered types dwelling 
within its borders :—now, the peaceful pursuit of agriculture, 
under the joint protection of the priests and monarchs ;—anon, 
the recurrence of barbarism, and the devastations of war:—now, 
the tale of eight centuries of growing prosperity ; anon, the raids 
and forays of restless invaders :—now, the subjugation of the 
whole island to the sway of a single king ;—anon, the division of 
the government amongst petty princes, and the direful tale of 
internecine dissensions —but nowhere do we find direct evidences 
as to the growth and progress of popular institutions, or satis- 
factory information as to the establishment of the relations which 
bound together kings and people. The Mahawanso, the great 
national chronicle, was drawn up in obedience to royal command, 
apparently with the main object of preserving a record of the 
dynastic successions and religious changes, which took place in 
Ceylon. Like all other Indian chronicles, it tells the story of the 
kings and priests, who lived and held divided sway upon the island ; 
but its allusions to the condition of the Singhalese people are few 
and scattered, and are inserted rather as evidences of each sove- 
reign’s greatness as a king, than as records of his people’s hap- 
piness as a nation. If, then, Sir Emerson Tennent had been com- 
pelled to trust to this national chronicle in the preparation of his 
historical notices of Ceylon, he might have written, it is true, a 
record of dynastic facts, and of Buddhistic influence ; but he must 
have failed alike to breathe life into the story of the isk: ind, and to 
add to our power of tracing the real history ‘of the people. 
Fortunately, however, for the success of his work, there exist 
ancient chronicles of great value, though of more modern date 
than the Mahawanso, from which he has been able to gather addi- 
tional facts as to the state of the island in ancient and modern 
times. Moreover, Ceylon was a home of commerce even in the 
heroic ages: and many nations, in succession, have been brought 
into contact with its customs and its people. The aspect of the 
island, “its religion, its antiquities, its productions, have been 
described as well by the classic Grecks as by those of the Lower 
Empire ; by the Romans ; by the writers of China, Burmah, India 
and Cashmir ; by the geog raphers of Arabia and Persia ; by the 
medieval voyagers of Italy and France ; by the annalists of Por- 
tugal and Spain ; ; by the merchant adv enturers of Holland, and by 
the travellers and topographers of Great Britain”? Hence, scat- 
tered allusions to Ceylon are to be found in the literature of 
numerous nations: and by collating these with the existing Sing- 
halese annals ; by comparing the notices of the habits and customs 
of the people ‘with the allusions to similar subjects in the native 
chronicles; by never taking for granted national institutions, 
3D 2 
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except when he found it impossible to trace their rise and pro- 
gress; and by supplying skilfully condensed details as to every 
historical subject of inquiry into which he could enter, Sir Emer- 
son Tennent has been enabled to prepare not only a view of the 
dynastic succession of the Singhalese monarchy, but also a lumi- 
nous account of the various races which have existed upon the 
island, the extent of its cultivation and civilization at various 
periods, the nature of the Buddhist religion and its province in 
promoting the early interests of the Singhalese kingdom, and the 
effects of the past upon the state of the present population. 
Moreover, he has brought down the story of Ceylon to the pre- 
sent day, and by condensing the history of the Portuguese, Dutch 
and English periods, and contrasting the effects of the policy of 
each upon the native character, he has supplied a want from which, 
as he tells us, he himself suffered inconvenience during his official 
connection with the island. Not content with his historical in- 
quiries, he has collected full and reliable information as to the 
physical geography of Ceylon, has grappled with established errors 
in regard to its geological formation, and has prepared a manual of 
its zoology, entomology, and conchology, based on his own obser- 
vations, and supplemented by the information of Dr. Templeton 
and other scientific friends. To these he has added a section on 
the habits of the elephant in freedom and captivity, wherein he 
combines the strictest scientific observation with the determination 
to remove long-current popular fallacies, and the thorough enjoy- 
ment of scenes of adventure in the Singhalese forests, where he 
pursued his inquiries with unfaltering zeal. 

Though the mere mention of the subjects treated of in his 
“ Ceylon” is sufficient to inspire curiosity to examine its pages, 
it is no easy matter to determine the mode of treatment to be 
adopted in noticing the book in order to do bare justice to its 
ability and research. We shall defer our notice of the physical 
and topographical sections to a later portion of our article, and 
departing from the arrangement of subjects adopted by the 
author, we shall first present a summary of the historical informa- 
tion which we find collected and condensed from all available 
sources. 

Though notices of Ceylon under some of the varied designa- 
tions which serve to prove the wide-spread fame of the island occur 
at very early periods; and though, as already mentioned, there is 
reason to believe that it was the home of commerce in the heroic 
ages, the Mahawanso adopts the comparatively modern date of 
543 B.c., as the year of the conquest of the island by Wijayo, and 
as the starting-point of the dynastic story which it tells. Long 


prior to that date the island had been colonized by a branch of 
the same stock which had settled in the Dekkan: and the abo- 
rigines, so planted, had lived and flourished as simple foresters 
whose food was the produce of the chase, and the indigenous fruit 
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of the soil, and whose religion was a species of demon-worship, 
the traces of which survive to the present day. Nearly a century 
before the landing of Wijayo, Gotama, the last of the Hindu 
Buddhas, was born; and thrice during his life had he visited 
the island, to sow the seeds of the subsequent national faith; but 
the traces of his pious labours had been all but obliterated, and 
demon-worship had re-asserted its sway over the minds of the 
aborigines, even prior to the commencement of the historical 
period. All is conjecture as to the extent of the aboriginal popu- 
lation, and as to the districts in which they dwelt. But looking 
at the physical features of the island, it is probable that they lived 
in the fertile plains to the north of the Kandyan chain of hills, 
from which part of them retreated to the south-eastern corner of 
the island after the landing of Wijayo. The first hero of the 
Mahawanso,— 


“the discarded son of one of the petty sovereigns in the valley of the 
Ganges effects a landing with a handful of his followers in the vicinity of 
the modern Putlam. Here he married a daughter of one of the native 
chiefs, and having speedily made himself master of the island by her influ- 
ence, he established his capital at Tamana-Neura, and founded a dynasty 
which for nearly eight centuries retained supreme authority in Ceylon. 

“ The people whom he mastered with so much facility are described in 
the sacred books as Yakkos, or ‘demons,’ and Nagas, or ‘snakes ;’ desig- 
nations which the Buddhist historians are supposed to have employed in 
order to mark their contempt for the uncivilized aborigines, in the same 
manner as the aborigines in the Dekkan were denominated goblins and 
demons by the Hindus, from the fact that, like the Yakkos of Ceylon, they, 
too, were demon-worshippers. The Nagas, another section of the same 
superstition, worshipped the Cobra-de-Capello as an emblem of the destroy- 
ing power. They appear to have chiefly inhabited the northern and western 
coasts of Ceylon, and the Yakkos the interior, and, notwithstanding their 
alleged barbarism, both had organized some form of government, however 
rude. The Yakkos had a capital which they called Lanka-pura, and the 
Nagas a king, the possession of whose throne of gems was disputed by the 
rival sovereign of a neighbouring kingdom. So numerous were the followers 
of the gloomy idolatry of the time, that they gave the name of Vaga-dipo, 
the ‘Island of Serpents,’ to the portion of country which they held, in the 
same manner that Rhodes and Ceylon severally acquired the ancient de- 
signation of Ophiusa, from the fact of their being the residence of the 
Ophites, who introduced serpent-worship into Greece. 

“‘ But whatever may have been the peculiarities of religion which desig- 
nated the aborigines from their conquerors, the attention of Wijayo was not 
diverted from his projects of colonization by any anxiety to make converts 
to his own religious belief. The earliest cares of himself and his followers 
were directed to implant civilization, and two centuries were permitted to 
elapse before the first effort was made to supersede the popular worship by 
the inculcation of a more intellectual faith.’ 

* - * * * * * 


“ Whatever may have been the first intentions of Wijayo, his subsequent 
policy was rather that of an agriculturist than of an apostle. Finding 
the country rich and fertile, he invited merchants to come and take posses- 
sion of it. He dispersed his followers to form settlements over the island, 
and addressed himself to render his ‘dominions habitable for men.’ He 
treated the subjugated race of Yakkos with a disdain referable less to pride 
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of caste than to contempt for the rude habits of the native tribes. He 
repudiated the Yakko princess whom he had married, because her unequal 
rank unfitted her to be the consort of a king; and though she had borne 
him children, he drove her out before his second marriage with the daughter 
of an Indian sovereign, on the ground that the latter would be too timid to 
bear the presence of a being so inferior. 

“ Leaving no issue to inherit the throne, he was succeeded by his nephew, 
who selected a relative of Gotama Buddha for his queen ; and her brothers 
having dispersed themselves over the island, formed a number of petty 


kingdoms, which they were — to form in various districts, a policy 
which was freely encouraged by all the early kings, and which though it 
served to accelerate colonization, and to extend the knowledge of agricul- 
ture, led in after years to dissension, civil war, and disaster.” 

Such is the story of Wijayo’s conquest of the island, and of 
the foundation of an insular dynasty which held the supreme 
power for eight centuries with almost uninterrupted prosperity. 
The early colonists, subsequently reinforced by fresh emigrants 
from the continental tribes to which Wijayo was related, esta- 
blished a kingdom in the north of the island, and the aborigines 
either sank into a condition of serfdom, or retired to the fast- 
nesses of the Kandyan hills, and, eventually became, to some 


extent, incorporated with the conquering race. 

For two hundred years the successors of Wijayo devoted them- 
selves to the advancement of agriculture, the introduction of 
the Indian system of village cultivation, the establishment of 
tanks, and means for promoting the cultivation of rice, which was 


imported into Ceylon from the opposite coast of India for several 
centuries after the establishment of the Wijayan dynasty. 
Although the bulk of the immigrant settlers seem to have come 
from regions: where Buddhism was the dominant faith, no steps 
were taken to establish a national religion till the reign of Deve- 


nepiatissa, who, in 807 8.c., invited the preacher, Mahindo, to 
visit the island, and professed himself a convert to Buddhism. 
aaa years afterwards, the ascendancy of the religion propa- 
gated by Mahindo was consummated by the arrival from Maghada 
of a branch of the sacred bo-tree, beneath which Gotama had 


received his supreme Buddha-hood; and the enduring effects of 
the religion then established are symbolized in the growth and 
longevity of the tree which, as we are told, detached itself spon- 
taneously from the parent-stem, and was transported by holy 
men to Anarajapoora, where, although planted 2000 years ago, it 


still continues to flourish and to receive the profoundest veneration 
of the Singhalese, and all other Buddhist nations. 

Simultaneously with the arrival of the sacred bo-tree was com- 
menced the erection of stupendous ecclesiastical structures, whose 
ruins form a remarkable feature in the Ceylon of to-day. These 


early Singhalese temples present no architectural beauty, and no 


variety of design ; they are vast bell-shaped mounds of brickwork, 
within which holy relics were once preserved, and are chiefly re- 
markable as the earliest ecclesiastical structures of any Hindu race 
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now extant. Four centuries later, temples were built over figures 
of Buddha in the attitudes of exhortation or repose, and provided 
with skilfully-arranged windows through which the light of heaven 
; : : aha ; 
streamed like a halo on the face of the deified image below. There 
is something exquisitely poetical in the idea of a deified image 
reclining in dim seclusion, and rendered visible to his devotees by 
a halo of glory surrounding his head ; and something, too, which 
would seem to indicate that the early inhabitants of Ceylon were 
not insensible to the beauties of tropical nature and atmospheric 


effects, when striving to rise dimly to the worship of Nature’s 
God. For in Ceylon, in early morning, 


“when the light is intense, and the shadows proportionately dark, when 
the sun is near the horizon, and the shadow of a person walking is thrown 
on the dewy grass, each particle (of dew) furnishes a double reflexion from 
its concave and convex surfaces, and to the spectator his own figure ; 
but more particularly the head appears surrounded by a halo as vivid as if 
radiated from diamonds. The Buddhists may possibly have taken from this 
beautiful object their idea of the agni, or emblem of the sun, with which 
the head of Buddha is surmounted. But unable to express a halo in sculp- 
ture, they concentrated it into a flame.” 


The veneration attached to the name of King Tissa, and evi- 
denced by the addition of the syllables Devenepia to his name, is 
not to be ascribed alone to his foundation of national temples. 
He was the first monarch of the island who established wiharas, or 


monasteries, for the priesthood of Buddha, and who laid the 


foundation of the system of temple-tenure, a system which has 
stamped its enduring impress upon the national character. B 
slow and then by more rapid degrees, the priests of Buddha rose 
to paramount importance im the State. Invested with fair posses- 
sions, which, through every change of dynasty and ruling power, 
the church has managed to retain; invested, too, in common 
with the kings, with the power of demanding compulsory labour 
from the tenants of the temple lands, supported at least indirectly 
by the nation in a state of nominal poverty, but really of un- 
bounded wealth, belonging to one of the dominant castes, and 
viewed in conjunction with their religion with the dim and mystic 
veneration of the Singhalese people, it is not strange that 
Buddhism has imprinted indelible marks upon the national 
character, and that in the development of the faith is to be 
sought the record of early national progress. 

The form of government under the Singhalese kings was at all 
times an unmitigated despotism. The monarchs had ministers, 
but only to relieve them from personal toil; the main sources of 
their revenue were taxes of oppressive amount, and, in addition, 
tithe of the produce of the land; civil justice was administered 
by provincial judges, and torture was originally recognized as-an 
institution of the country, though afterwards partially abolished ; 
and the military and naval forces of the kingdom were composed 
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of mercenaries, except in time of necessity, when national forces 


were embodied to repel invaders. The mutual relations of kings 
and people can be gathered but dimly and imperfectly from the 


historical books; all that we know certainly is, that with rude 
and barbarous customs, at best, both of law and government, the 
material prosperity of the island expanded and imcreased. ‘The 


ruins of innumerable tanks exist to show the care lavished by 


successive early kings on the promotion of agriculture; and, for 
eight centuries of its history, Ceylon was rich and populous, and 
the kingdom suffered from no evils save the occasional forays of 
the restless Malabars, the descendants of the Pandyan people, 


and the strifes and schisms of the priests and professors of the 


Buddhist religion, The trade of the country gradually fell into 


the hands of Arabian settlers who colonized its coasts, and derived 
wealth from sources which the native Singhalese despised; and 
the Singhalese people, devoted only to the pursuits of agriculture, 
viewed with unconcern the changes of dynasty and the rebellions 


at the capital, and though bound together by village associations, 


seem to have had but faint ideas of patriotic attachment to the 
regal person. 

With the extinction of the “ Suluwanse” dynasty, in the person 
of King Mehasen, begin the misfortunes of the Singhalese people. 


Prior to that period raids and forays of the Malabars had occurred 


at distant intervals; but the course of prosperity and civilization, 


if occasionally interrupted, had been on the whole uniformly pro- 
gressive. The practice of employing foreign mercenaries in place 
of native troops, which led at a very early period to the temporary 
occupation of the Singhalese throne by Malabar usurpers, the 


non-establishment of any kind of national or patriotic feeling 


among the Singhalese agriculturists, and the policy of encourag- 
ing marriages between the Singhalese natives and the Malabars, 
some of whom remained in Ceylon after each incursion, were 
the grand errors of the early Singhalese monarchs. They bore 


the sudden fruit of fearful disaster; and, after three hundred 


years of absolute freedom from external foes, an unexpected inva- 


sion of the island enabled the Malabars to establish themselves 
firmly upon its northern coast. Thenceforward the story of the 
Mahawanso is but a weary record of royal intrigues and assas- 
sinations, civil dissensions, religious schisms, and foreign forays, 


by which the strength of the kingdom was exhausted, and the 


civilizing effects of eight centuries almost effaced. For two 


centuries, a portion of greatness and ey still seemed to 
hover over Ceylon: but the star of the Singhalese dynasty was 
setting — never again to attain the horizon of its primal 


splendour, save in the reign of Prakrama Bahu—and all real 
power was slowly, but surely, passing from the old regal race. 


Vainly did the kings, whose power was cemented in no national 
attachment to their persons, struggle, by the help of paid soldiers, 
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against the rapacity of the Malabar hosts: vain was the inter- 
mittent greatness of an occasional reign against the general 


imbecility of the nominal kings of the island. Ere the close of the 
sixth century, the Malabar domination may be said to have been 
established in Ceylon: and, though a Singhalese royal dynasty still 
existed, the Singhalese agriculture and civilization were already 


as things of the past. Driven further and further south, the 
native population steadily retreated before the usurping race, and 
finally took refuge amid the recesses of the Kandyan hills; and 
in the later list of Singhalese kings, Prakrama Bahu was the 
sole sovereign who carried on war with marked success against 
the foes who held his paternal dominions. Relieved by scarce 
a single deed of chivalry, the Singhalese history, after the fifth 
century of the Christian era, is a chaos of war and disaster, and 
a record of the ruin and decay which befell the civilization and 
agricultural appliances of the early Gangetic race :—a tale of the 
exchange of peaceful industry and plenty, for civil war and re- 
peated famine ; of the transference of a country, which had once 


had its fertility taxed to the utmost in the production of rice for 
its overflowing population, and flowers and fruits for the service 
of religion, to a region of forest and swamp and jungle :—ending, 
in the latter years of the fifteenth century, with the submission 
of the Singhalese monarch to the Emperor of China; the division 
of power amongst petty chieftains throughout all parts of the 
island ; the existence of insubordination in every quarter; and 
the increase of the Mussulman traders, both in numbers and in- 
fluence, to such an extent that, but for the coming of the Portu- 
guese, it is possible that they might have established a Mahometan 
kingdom, 


It is difficult to realize the idea of trade being successfully 
pursued upon the coasts of Ceylon, when civil war and dissension 
reigned in the heart of the kingdom. With us, commerce and 
national union are mutually dependent; in Ceylon the reverse 
seems to have been the case, chiefly because the Singhalese popu- 
lation were at all times averse to commercial pursuits, which were 


left in the hands of adventurous strangers who settled upon the 
island, and gradually rose to wealth and importance. It is vain to 
inquire into the part which the merchants of Ceylon played in the 
fiscal and judicial concerns of the State, and equally vain to seek 


for enlarged information as to the terms on which they were per- 
mitted, or claimed the right, to swell the population of the island. 
Theirs were the hands through which passed the gold and the silk 
and the horses which the kings or the people required to be im- 
ported into the island; and through them the native productions, 
which were successfully developed at an early period, and the gems, 
pearls, and elephants passed to the countries where Singhalese 
exports were received. Theirs were the ports at which, for cen- 
turies, was exchanged the lucrative trade of the east and west; 
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from which, in early ages, it is more than probable that Solomon 
had drawn his supplies of peacocks, ivory, and gold ; from which, 
at later times, set forth the embassies which the Singhalese 
monarchs delighted to send to foreign lands; to which converged, 
as to a centre, the whole trade of the world ;—which formed 
emporia for the transfer of the traffic of all countries, and offered 
resting-places and pleasant havens to the adventurous seamen of 
the middle ages, and brought strange visitors to behold the phy- 
sical features of the island. These ports were subsequently the 
prize of war, and the precarious possessions of two European 
Powers, and finally passed beneath the sway of the British Crown, 
to become spheres for the gradual application of Anglo-Saxon 
energy to their improvement and extension. 


The modern history of the island commences in the year 1505, 


when the Singhalese were brought into contact for the first time 
with the Portuguese. As already stated, Ceylon was in the 

four separate races—the relics of the aborigines, 
the descendants of settlers from the valley of the Ganges, the 
Malabars, and the Moorish merchants. It had passed through the 


phases of early tranquillity and civilization, and of more recent 
civil dissensions, barbarism, and poverty, and the antagonistic 
religions of Buddha and Bechenn had marked the chevacters of 
the contending people quite as deeply as war and disaster had 
impressed their traces upon the physical features of the country. 


European civilization from Portugal, united with the enthusiastic 
desire to propagate the Roman Catholic faith, were now to play 
their part in the story of Ceylon, and with these were to be 
coupled the determination of the new invaders to force a revenue 
out of what they soon came to regard as a legitimate possession 
of the Portuguese Crown. The Portuguese seem to have come to 


Ceylon as much with the intention of humbling the Singhalese 
monarch as with the hope of advancing their own trade: and 


yet it is only on such a supposition as that they regarded 
themselves as allies of the native king, that we can comprehend 


the policy which they pursued in reference to the divided tribes 
and princes. They sueceeded in time in withdrawing commerée 
more or less from the hands of the Moors, in establishing a few 
scattered factories along the coast of the island, and in laying the 
foundation of the system of fiscal taxation which exists in a 
modified form under the sway of the British Crown. But their 
hopes of swelling the revenues from the precarious possession of 
Ceylon were doomed to disappointment. Their policy in reference 
to its divided peoples was that of assisting one race in its petty 
quarrels against another, and so of increasing the deplorable state 
of imsubordination which may be regarded as the normal state of 
Ceylon during all their connection with its people; and, even in 


their own time, their relations to the island produced no better 
fruit than the nominal subservience of the Singhalese king to 
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Portugal, permission to zealous missionaries to preach the Roman 
Catholic religion in regions devastated by internecine strife, and 
the baptism of a few so-called converts, whose descendants still 
cling with tenacity to the titles with which their forefathers were 


honoured on their admission to the Holy Catholie Church. Their 
sanguine hopes had led them to speak of Ceylon as the brightest 
jewel in the Crown of Portugal, but it was a jewel whose lustre 
cost the lives of brave men, and whose possession was precariously 
secured by unceasing expenditure of blood and treasure. Then, 
plucked from the brows of the Spanish kings who lost Ceylon 


almost simultaneously with the provinces of the Netherlands, the 
nominal possession of the island fell into the hands of the Dutch, 
who strove with earnest toil to spread their trading monopolies, 
bore insult from the islanders rather than quarrel with the chiefs, 
managed by dint of earnest exertion, aud by going to war only 
when no other course was open to them, to esti blish commerce on 
a somewhat secure footing, inspired no fee lings of respect or fear 
amongst the islanders, substituted persuasion for force in sceking 
converts to the Christian religion, and departed in their turn 
from the island, impoverished by its possession for a century and 
a half, and leaving to Great Britain the task of mitigating the 
severity of the imposts which they had laid upon trade, of fusing 
into one nation and swaying under one system of government 
races of most dissimilar instincts, of modifying judicial customs of 
early and late growth, and of carrying forward civilization in the 


island by inducing and encouraging, not by foreing the natives to 


quit the superstitions and the observances which had become 
habitual to them. 


The cession of the island to the British took place in the year 
1795, when the last descendant of the Singhalese monarch occu- 
pied a throne whose allegiance had been already professed to more 
than one nation, but which still existed as the poor emblem of 
native sovereignty in the island. We shall not refer here to the 
mistakes made during the first years of the British tenure of 
Ceylon, nor to the causes which eventually led to the removal of the 
supreme power from the hands of the East India Company, in 
whom it was at first vested. Nor shall we stay to examine the 
painful story, which Sir Emerson Tennent has elucidated for the 
first time in the volumes before us, of the fearful treachery of the 
first British Governor, and of the awful baptism of blood by which 
our sway in Ceylon was inaugurated. The subsequent governors 
of the island have already done much to eradicate the evil effects 
of early errors, and the zeal and energy of Sir Edward Barnes 
have been imitated by all the civil servants who have succeeded 
him. British colonists have settled in the island ; British energy 
has opened up roads to even the most inaccessible mountain 
heights ; already coffee has become a staple product; various im- 
portant alterations have been made in the scale of fiscal charges 
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and in the mode of administering justice; trial by jury has been 
established ; and the country now yields a revenue more than 
sufficient to reimburse the cost of collection and to meet the 
expenses of all departments of the Government. It is to be 
regretted, however, that no attempt has yet been made to com- 
municate an impulse to agriculture, by repairing some of the 
gigantic village tanks, and that the pride of the native Singhalese, 
who views the ruins of the past as the proud mementoes of his 
country’s ancient prosperity and greatness, has not been appeased 
by the restoration of some of the vast artificial lakes which were 
once the source of national fertility and wealth; nor is it al- 
together satisfactory to find that British skill has taken so little 
advantage of rivers which might be adapted at small cost to 
commercial uses. But, on the whole, it is pleasant to learn from 
a man who formerly held a high official position in the island, that 


“ civilization has been matured with success, domestic slavery has been 
abolished, a charter of justice has been promulgated, a Legislative Council 
established, trading monopolies extinguished, commerce encouraged in its 
utmost freedom, and the mountain forests felled to make way for planta- 
tions of coffee, whose exuberant produce is already more than suflicient 
for the consumption of the British Empire. 

“By the Singhalese of the maritime provinces, long familiar with the 
energy and enterprise of Europeans, these results are regarded with satis- 
faction ; but the Kandyans, brought into more recent contact with civi- 
lization, look on with uneasy surprise at the effect it is producing. The 
silence of their mountain solitudes has been broken by the din of industry, 
and the seclusion of their villages invaded by bands of hired labourers from 
the Indian coast. Their ancient habits have been interrupted, and their 
prejudices startled, and a generation may pass before the people become 
familiar or their head-men reconciled to the change. But the blessings of 
peaceful order, the mild influence of education, and the gradual influx of 
wealth, will not fail to produce their accustomed results ; and the moun- 
taineer of Ceylon will, at no distant day, share with the lowlander in the 
consciousness of repose and prosperity under the protection of the British 
Crown.” 


We have thus traced with the utmost possible brevity the lead- 
ing features of the historical sections of “Ceylon.” These por- 
tions, if not so interesting or so full of picturesque beauty as the 
descriptive sections of the book, are worthy of the most careful 
study and attention, especially by those who are interested in the 
material progress of the colony, and by those who have to 
administer the executive power amongst its people. The story 
of the past can alone illuminate the national character of to-day ; 
and in the records of civilization and religious faith, of invasions 
and barbarism, the rise and fall of dynasties, the growth and 
decay of prosperity, the Singhalese servant of the British Crown 
must seek the causes which make Ceylon what it is, and the 
knowledge which can best qualify him for dealing wisely and well 
with the people committed to his care—a people whose character 
has been impressed by so many and so different influences, and 
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whose traditions are connected with so much of early splendour 
and renown, so much of religious pomp and importance, so much 
of strange vicissitude, and so much unfavourable to the character 
of foreign aggressors. 

The section of the work which treats of the mediseval history of 
the island, and of the existence of commerce in a nation whose 
general population viewed the pursuit of trade with contempt or 
indifference, is filled with interesting and strange details as to the 
widely-dissevered peoples who were brought in contact with the 
island, and is especially noticeable for the evidences which it pre- 
sents as to the extreme antiquity and importance of Point de 
Galle. But the interest of this particular inquiry culminates 
wheny at a subsequent portion of his work, we find the author 
condensing and comparing the evidences as to the identity of the 
port with Tarshish, and showing that— 


“by geographical position, by indigenous productions, and by the fact of 
its having been from time immemorial the resort of merchant ships from 
Egypt, Arabia, and Persia on the one side, and India, Java, and China on 
the other, Galle seems to present a combination of every particular essen- 
tial to determine the problem so long undecided in biblical dialectics, and 
to establish its identity with the Tarshish of the sacred historians, the mart 
so long frequented by the ships of Tyre and Judea.” 


But, perhaps, the most interesting of all the facts mentioned in 
the chapters of the book which are devoted to medizval and social 
history is that, as early as the third century of the Christian era, 
the Singhalese “had some dim idea of the electrical nature of 
lightning, and a belief, however erroneous, of the possibility of pro- 
tecting their buildings by means of conductors.” The Mahawanso 
distinctly states that a glass pinnacle was placed on the spire of 
the largest of the great Ruanweilli dagoba ¢o serve as a protection 
against lightning, and a commentary on the text, of equal anti- 
quity with the text itself, mentions ‘the same fact, but to indicate 
the substance used for the purpose employs a Pali word, which 
may be more correctly translated as a diamond hoop affixed to the 
temple to turn aside the stroke of the thunder-bolt. The question 
then arises— 

“whether at that very early period (a.p. 234) the people of Ceylon had 
such a ee however crude and erroneous, of the nature of electricity, 
and the relative power of conducting and non-conducting bodies, as induced 
them to place a mistaken reliance on the contrivance described as one cal- 
culated to ensure their personal safety ; or whether as religious devotees 
they presented it as a costly offering to propitiate the mysterious power 
that controls the elements. The thing affixed was, however, so insignificant 
in value, compared with the stupendous edifice to be protected, that the 
latter supposition is scarcely tenable. The dagoba itself was an offering on 
the construction of which the wealth of a kingdom had been lavished ; 
besides which it enshrined the holiest of all conceivable objects—portions 
of the deified body of Gotama Buddha himself; and if these were not 
already secured from the a of lightning by their own sanctity, their 
safety could scarcely be enhanced by the addition of a diamond hoop. 
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“ The conjecture is, therefore, forced on us that the Singhalese in that 
remote era had observed some physical facts, or learned their existence 
from others, which suggested the idea that it might be practicable by 
some mechanical device to ward off the danger of lightning. It is just 

ossible that having ascertained that glass or precious stones acted as insu- 
ators of electricity, it may have occurred to them that one or both might 
be employed as preservative agents against lightning. 

“ Modern science is enabled promptly to condemn this reasoning, and 
to pronounce that the expedient, so far from averting, would fearfully add 
to the peril. But in the infancy of all inquiries, the observation of effects 
generally precedes the comprehension of causes, and whilst it is obvious 
that nothing attained by the Singhalese in the third century anticipated 
the great discoveries relative to the electric nature of lightning, which were 
not announced till the seventeenth or eighteenth, we cannot but feel that 
the contrivance described in the M/ahawanso was one likely to originate 
amongst an ill-informed people, who had witnessed certain phenomena, the 
causes of which they were unable to trace, and from which they were inca- 
pable of deducing any accurate conclusions.” 


With the two interesting facts, which we have brought into 
close proximity with each other, we must terminate our notice 
of “ Ceylon,” m so far as the work treats of the human history 
of the island. As to its general physical features, these volumes 
are full of information, and rich in deductions from the author’s 
personal observations. He shows that the rumours current in 
early story as to its magnitude are unworthy of reception, and 
throws out the conjecture that at a very early period the belt 
of hills to the south may have formed the largest propor- 
tion of its entire area. The low lands which encircle these 
on every side have been formed by the disintegration of the 
gneiss and granite, which are their main geological elements, by 
alluvium carried down the rivers, and by the gradual agglomera- 
tion of marine deposits round the base of the mountain chain. 
In addition to these modes of formation, “the land has been 
rising for ages from the sea; and terraces abounding in marine 
shells, imbedded in agglutinated sand, occur in situations far 
above high-water mark.” To the north of Ceylon, these recent 
formations present themselves in most striking forms, and that 
portion of the island may be regarded as the conjoint production 
of coral polypes, and of ocean currents, which come laden with 
alluvial matter collected along the Coromandel coast. This is 
deposited along the coral-rocks, where, raised above the sea-level, 
covered deeply with sand drifts, and agglomerated by the action 
of plants of strange and special botanical habit, the relics of the 
ocean currents have added the peninsula of Jaffna to the former 
dimensions of the island. There is another peculiarity of the 
coast of Ceylon, designated by the author the Gobb formation, due 
to the non-existence of lakes in the island, Its rivers, therefore, 
have no means of clearing themselves of the earthy matter which 
they collect in their rapid course through the hills, and hence 
they carry it along with them to the sea, where, being met trans- 
versely by the ocean currents, the sand and soil with which they 
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are laden are held in suspension for awhile, and then deposited in 
long bands along the shore. Thus, long embankments are gra- 
dually formed, behind which the rivers flow for considerable dis- 
tances before entering the sea; and when swollen by the rains, 
they burst new openings for themselves, and “ frequently leave 
their ancient channels converted into shallow lagoons, without any 
visible exit.” 

In connection with the action of the currents, and especially 
important in relation to any improvements which may be pro- 
jected for the harbours of the island, two phenomena of the 
Singhalese tides may be noticed. These present two striking 
peculiarities: one, the very slight variation in altitude between 
high and low water at all parts of the island; the other, the 
discrepant hours at which the latter occurs on the east and west 
coasts. Admiral Fitzroy has communicated an ingenious theory 
on this subject, which is thus stated by Sir Emerson Tennent :— 


“ Ceylon projects so far into the Indian Ocean as to oppose an effectual 
barrier to the free and simultaneous action of its waters, under the at- 
traction of the moon. Hence they may be considered broken into two 
independent sections or zones, each with a time peculiar to itself, and a 
tide-wave moving from east to west, and each more or less influenced by 
super-added phenomena, differing essentially according to the local features 
of the respective coasts. 

“Thus the most easterly tide impinges on the coast of Ceylon, reaching 
Batticaloa about four o’clock in the afternoon, Trincomalie about two hours 
later, and thence passing towards Coromandel and Madras. Whilst this 
wave is pursuing its course, the moon has been already acting on the 
opposite side of India, forming another tide-wave already in motion towards 
the coast of Arabia and Africa, and consequently withdrawing the waters, 
and depressing their level in the Gulf of Manaar. But before they can 
be much reduced on the west, they are overtaken by the wave from the east, 
which arrests the further fall, and limits the change of level to something 
less than thirty inches. 

“ Again on the moon ceasing to influence the western section of the sea, 
the tendency of the tide-wave, when released from her attraction, is to 
return towards, and (momentum acting) even deyond, its former equili- 
brium, receding towards the coast of Malabar and Ceylon; and a con- 
tinuance of oscillation, of advance and retrogression, must be presumed, 
until the earth’s attraction, and the effects of friction shall have quite 
checked the movement. ‘Thus the period within which the principal tide- 
waves succeed one another, and the oscillations they give rise to, originate 
derivative tide-waves of such peculiar form and character, as to call for a 
more attentive investigation than has hitherto been devoted to them.” 


From what has been said as to the action of currents, rivers, 
and tides upon the coasts of the island, and as to the gradual 
elevation of land terraces, it will be readily seen that the long- 
received opinion as to Ceylon having been detached at some re- 
mote period from the Indian continent requires further examina- 
tion. Sir Emerson observes :— 

“This explanation of the accretion and rising of the land is somewhat 
opposed to the popular belief that Ceylon was torn from the main land of 
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India by a convulsion, during which the Gulf of Manaar and the narrow 
channel at Paumbem were formed by the submersion of the adjacent land. 
The two theories might be reconciled by supposing the sinking to have 
occurred at an early period, and to have been followed by the uprising still 
in progress. But, on a elose examination of the structure and direction of 
the mountain system of Ceylon, it exhibits no traces of submersion. It 
seems erroneous to regard it as a prolongation of the Indian chain ; it lies 
far to the east of the line formed by the Ghauts on either side of the 
peninsula, and any affinity which it exhibits is rather with the equatorial 
direction of the intersecting ranges of the Nilgherries and Vindyan chains. 
In their geological elements there is doubtless a similarity between the 
southern extremity of India and the elevated pa of Ceylon; but 
there are also many important particulars in which their specific differences 
are irreconcilable with the conjecture of previous continuity. In Ceylon 
there is a marked preponderance of aqueous strata, which are comparatively 
rare in the vicinity of Cape Comorin ; and whilst the rocks of the former 
are entirely destitute of organic remains, fossils, both terrestrial and pelagic 
have been formed in the Eastern Ghauts, and sandstone in some instances 
overlays the primary rocks which compose them. The rich and black soil 
to the south of the Nilgherries presents a strong contrast to the red and 
sandy earth of the opposite coast ; and both in the flora and the fauna of 
the island there are exceptional peculiarities which suggest a distinction 
between it and the Indian continent.” 

The conclusion to which geological considerations point, that 
Ceylon is not “a fragment of the great Indian continent detached 
by some local convulsion” receives additional confirmation when 
examined in connection with the botany and zoology of the 
island. For we are told that “Ceylon may be regarded as the 
centre of a geographical circle possessing within itself forms whose 
allied species radiate far into the temperate regions of the north, 
as well as into Africa, Australia, and the Eastern Archipelago ;” 
and striking points of difference are found to exist between the 
fauna of the island and the fauna of the Indian mainland. Sir 
Emerson Tennent has collected together the scattered information 
contained in many detached memoirs; has observed for himself 
the peculiarities of Singhalese economy, both of plant and animal ; 
and has succeeded not only in presenting the facts of natural 
history in a condensed and popular form, but also in investing 
this portion of his work with the character of a scientific manual, 
by strict examination into the facts which he embodies and the 
habits he describes, and by collecting together (for the first time) 
lists of the fauna of the island, verified by the assistance of his 
personal friends amongst those who have devoted themselves to 
the study of natural history. It is difficult to select passages for 
extraction from chapters which supply copious details in reference 
to almost all forms of animal and vegetable life, and which prove 
to demonstration our author’s possession of vigorous powers of 
description and striking ability to clothe scientific truths in their 
most attractive guise. No extract can convey a fair impression as: 
to the value of the varied information here presented to the reader ; 
but we shall endeavour to find space for one example, to show 
how interesting are the inquiries connected with Singhalese natural 
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history, and how suggestive even small facts seem to be to the 
author’s mind :— 


“Sufficient admiration has hardly been given to the marvellous power 
displayed by the vegetable world in adjusting its own temperature, not- 
withstanding atmospheric fluctuations. ... It would almost seem as if 
plants possessed a power of producing cold analogous to that exhibited by 
animals in producing heat; and of this beneficent arrangement man enjoys 
the benefit in the luxurious coolness of the fruit which nature lavishes on 
the tropics. 

“The peculiar organization by which this result is obtained is not free 
from obscurity, but in all probability the means of adjusting the tempera- 
ture of plants is simply dependent upon evaporation. As regards the 
power possessed by vegetables of generating heat, although it has been de- 
monstrated to exist, it is in so trifling a degree as to be almost inappreciable, 
except at the period of germination, when it probably arises from the con- 
sumption of heat in generating the carbonic acid gas which is then evolved. 
The faculty of retaining this warmth at night and at other times may 
therefore be referable, mainly, to the closing of the pores, and the conse- 
quent check of evaporation. 

“On the other hand, the faculty of maintaining a temperature below 
that of the surrounding air can only be accounted for by referring it to the 
mechanical process of imbibing a continuous supply of fresh moisture from 
the soil, the active transpiration of which imparts coolness to every portion 
of the tree and its fruit. It requires this combined operation to produce 
the desired result; and the extent to which evaporation can bring down 
the temperature of the moisture received by absorption may be inferred 
from the fact that Dr. Hooker, when in the valley of the Ganges, found the 
fresh milky juice of the Mudar (Calotropis) to be but 72°, whilst the damp 
sand in the bed of the river where it grew was from 90° to 104°. 

“Even ‘in temperate climates this phenomenon is calculated to excite 
admiration, but it is still more striking to find the like effect rather in- 
creased than diminished in the ee, where one would suppose that the 
juices, especially of a small and delicate plant, before they could be cooled 
by evaporation, would be liable to be heated by the blazing sun.” 

Although much remains to be done before we shall be in pos- 
session of complete details as to the zoology, conchology, and 
entomology of Ceylon, the chapters devoted to these subjects 
in the volumes before us will not only rank as a most com- 
plete manual of the facts already known, but will also serve as 
a guide to all interested in scientific pursuits as to the directions 
in which inquiry is still needed, and as an example to all our 
public servants of the benefit they may confer, directly upon 
science, and therefore indirectly upon the advancement of colonial 
prosperity, by entering upon similar investigations. It would be 
out of aleve to attempt any examination of the merits of the 
system by which many of our public servants are at present 
selected, and by which it would seem that all shall yet be ap- 
pointed. But at least it may be observed, that if our civil 
servants are to owe their position in the public service to the fact 
that they are men of talent and acquired information, and if ac- 
quaintance with the general facts and principles of natural science 
is to be admitted as one of the qualifications (not indispensable) for 
civil appointments, we may fairly expect from those who have studied 
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natural history at home, some contributions to the natural 
history of the colonies in which their official lives may be 
spent. The field of inquiry is a wide one—wide enough for 
all to share in the work of discovery and investigation :—but 
if we are to believe the evidence presented by these volumes, 
it must be one of enticing interest, the culture of which is 
not at all incompatible with the zealous discharge of official 
duties. It is, to say the least, improbable that any single man 
will be able to collect so much information on so many subjects 
of inquiry for another of our colonies, as Sir Emerson has done 
for Ceylon; but every man of education engaged in the per- 
formance of official duties can command enough of leisure to 
enable him to contribute something in the particular field of in- 
vestigation to which his tastes may specially incline; and the 
publication of “ Ceylon” will have conferred no mean benefit on 
the scientific and practical world, if it encourages some to imitate 
the author’s example, amongst those whose attainments at home 
may well be supplemented by discoveries abroad. 

In reference, however, to one branch of zoological research 
upon which Sir Emerson Tennent entered during his official resi- 
dence in Ceylon, we may now regard our information as complete. 
We believe that every one who reads the author’s monograph 
upon the elephant will rise from its perusal with the conviction 
that there is little, if anything, for subsequent observers to 
chronicle about the Singhalese elephant’s habits and instincts, and 
very little necessity for further investigation, except into the 
animal’s special anatomy. Upon that point the author acknow- 
ledges that there is need of additional inquiry, the means of pur- 
suing which are now, we believe, in Professor Owen’s hands ; but 
as to its habits, and its instincts in a wild state, its distribution in 
the island, the modes of its capture, the wild excitement of its 
pursuit, its education and economic value for industrial occupa- 
tions, its docility and its development of sagacity when captured 
and tamed,—the details collected by Sir Emerson are so ample 
and satisfactory that the student of natural history need hardly 
carry his readings beyond the monograph contained in these 
volumes. 

Owing to the increase of coffee-cultivation in Ceylon, and to 
the consequent decrease of forest-land in the island, and owing 
also to the extent of the annual slaughter of elephants, for sake 
of gain or for the enjoyment of “ sport,” the number of the 
Singhalese elephants is smaller than it was some years ago; but 
there is still scarcely a district in the island in which they do not 
abound, and in which opportunities for research into their habits 
may not be enjoyed. They present one point of striking difference 
from the African elephants, in that, as a general rule, they are 
unfurnished with tusks, to which cause may perhaps be assigned 
the largeness of their numbers. For although many of them are 
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killed each year, the amount of annual slaughter is vastly less 
than it would be if they were supplied with tusks, the only portion 
of a dead elephant of which an economic use is made. Contrary 
to the generally-received opinion they exhibit no dislike, in a state 
of nature, to the presence of any animal, except, perhaps, the horse 
and the dog ; and as regards one of these animals the feeling of 
dislike is apparently mutual, with the preponderance of fear on the 
side of the horse. By nature they are essentially harmless, fond 
of solitude and seclusion, and so timid that they become alarmed 
by the appearance of any animal in the jungle with which they 
are not familiar. For defence they place their chief reliance upon 
their ponderous weight ; the pressure of an elephant’s foot being 
sufficient to crush any minor assailant, and being capable of ready 
application from the peculiar formation of the joint in the hind- 
leg. Their excessive timidity is explained by their limited range 
of vision—the eye being small and deep-sunk to protect it from 
the dangers to which, if prominent, it would be exposed in 
the animal’s forest-life ; and the formation of the neck admitting 
of but limited horizontal motion of the head ; but their power of 
smell is so remarkable as almost to compensate for their deficiency 
of sight. It is an error to suppose that they dislike cold; they 
are found on the tops of the highest mountain-ranges in Ceylon, 
and at all places in the island where they can secure shade against 
the glare of day, and abundance of water in which to enjoy 
nocturnal baths. Water is essential to their comfort, and when 
this is secured to them, they appear careless as to the temperature 
of the region in which they may be placed, provided only that it 
will afford them a sufficient supply of food. A herd of elephants 
is a family united together under the direction of a leader, and 
generally connected by ties of blood, or at least presenting 
evidences of similarity in the form of trunk or other organ, which 
would lead to that inference. They are attached to their young, 
but they do not, as is generally supposed, exhibit greater affection 
towards them than others of the mammalia. In disproof of the 
popular belief, Sir Emerson remarks :— 


“Tn illustration of the attachment of the elephant to its young, the 
authority of Knox has been quoted, that ‘the shes are alike tender of any 
one’s young ones as of their own.’ Their affection in this particular is 
undoubted ; but I question whether it exceeds that of other animals: and 
even the trait thus adduced of their indiscriminate kindness to all the 
young of the herd—a fact to which I have myself been an eye-witness—so 
far from being an evidence of parental attachment generally, is perhaps 
somewhat inconsistent with the existence of such a passion in any extraor- 
dinary degree. In fact some individuals who have had extensive facilities 
for observation, doubt whether the fondness of the female elephants for 
their offspring is so great as that of many other animals, as instances are 
not wanting in Ceylon in which, when pursued by the hunters, the herd has 
abandoned the young ones in their flight, notwithstanding the cries of the 


latter for help.” 
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The oldest popular delusion about the elephant is that he pus- 
sesses no joints in his legs, and that he never lies down from in- 
stinctive knowledge of his inability to rise. This idea is as old as 
the time of Aristotle, and though exposed by the geographer 
Dicuil in the ninth century, it was repeated by the provengal 
song-writers of the twelfth, and renewed by Matthew Paris in the 
thirteenth. It is found in the poems of Donne and the dramas of 
Shakespeare ; and though exposed a second time by Sir Thomas 
Browne in the middle of the seventeenth century, it is repeated 
by Thomson in his “ Seasons” in the eighteenth. The simple fact 
is, that the instinct of the elephant teaches him, and the peculiar 
formation of his hind-leg enables him, to extend his legs backward 
when he lies down, as a man does when he kneels, and to draw 
them beneath him to support his weight when he wishes to rise. 
Their very fondness for high mountains, and their ability to ascend 
and descend even precipitous places, would cast doubt on the 
popular belief. We quote Sir Emerson Tennent’s statements as to 
the delight which they take in climbing, and the strange instinct 
which they display in traversing mountain-ranges :— 


“ Before coffee-plantations had been extensively opened in the Kandyan 
ranges, there was not a mountain or a lofty feature of land in Ceylon which 
they had not traversed in their periodical migrations in search of water ; 
and the sagacity which they display in ‘laying out roads’ is almost incre- 
dible. They generally keep along the dack-bone of a chain of hills, avoid- 
ing steep gradients; and one curious observation was not lost upon the 
Government surveyors, that in crossing the valleys from ridge to ridge, 
through forests so dense as altogether to obstruct a distant view, the ele- 
phants invariably select the line of march which communicates most judi- 
ciously with the opposite point by means of the safest ford. So sure-footed 
are they that there are few places where man can go that an elephant 
cannot follow, provided there be space to admit his bulk, and solidity to 
sustain his weight.” 


The chapters which are assigned to the description of the 
mode of capturing wild elephants are full of vivid interest and 
most exciting details. Opening his subject with an account 
of the skill of the Panickeas, or native hunters, our author 
tells us how two of them forming a partnership set out into the 
forests, and fearlessly capture the largest elephant—how they tie 
him to a tree, and build a hut in the solitude to watch and tame 
the ponderous beast ; how they familiarize him with the sound of 
the human voice, and render him obedient to their guidance by 
affording or debarring him the enjoyment of water; and how, 
when his education is partially completed, they drive him down to 
the coast and ship him with infinite difficulty in one of the small 
native craft to India, to be employed there in the service of man. 
Then he describes the mode of capturing the elephants on a large 
scale, the selection of a suitable spot, the formation of a strong 
corral or enclosure of proper form, the patience with which the 
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fated herds are watched for months by crowds of natives, and 
gradually surrounded by a mass of human beings from whom he 
retreats until he arrives in close proximity to the corral entrance, 
and the final night-scene, when simultaneously a thousand torches 
flame around the herd in every quarter save one, and the fright- 
ened monsters dash madly into the dark corral to escape the arch 
of fire with which they are surrounded. We have next an ex- 
citing account of the capture of each of the imprisoned elephants, 
of the part played by the decoys in the operation of tying the 
captives to strong trees, and of their conduct when confined beyond 
the chance of escape. The following are the concluding sen- 
tences of Sir Emerson Tennent’s description :— 


“ At the foot of each tree was its captive elephant, some still writhin 
and struggling in feverish excitement; whilst others, in exhaustion an 
despair, lay motionless, except that from time to time they heaped fresh 
dust upon their heads. The mellow notes of a Kandyan flute, which was 
played at a little distance, had a striking effect upon one or more of them ; 
they turned their heads in the direction from which the music came, ex- 
panded their broad ears, and were evidently soothed with the plaintive 
sound. The two little ones alone roared for freedom ; they stamped their 
feet, and blew clouds of dust over their shoulders, brandishing their little 
trunks aloft, and attacking every one who came within their reach. 

“ At first the older ones, when secured, spurned every offer of food, 
trampled it under foot, and turned haughtily away. A few, however, as 
they became more composed, could not resist the temptation of the juicy 
stems of the plantain, but, rolling them under foot, till they detached the 
layers, they raised them in their trunks, and commenced chewing them 
listlessly. 

“On the whole, whilst the sagacity, the composure, and docility of the 
decoys .were such as to excite lively astonishment, it was not possible to 
withhold the highest admiration from the calm and dignified demeanour of 
the captives. ‘Their whole bearing was at variance with the representations 
made by some of the ‘sportsmen’ who harass them, that they are treache- 
rous, savage, and revengeful. When tormented by the guns of their perse- 
cutors, they no doubt display their powers and sagacity in efforts to 
retaliate or escape ; but here, their every movement was indicative of inno- 
cence and timidity. After a struggle, in which they evinced no disposition 
to violence or revenge, they submitted with the calmness of despair. Their 
attitudes were pitiable, their grief was most touching, and their low 
moaning went to the heart. It would not have been tolerable, had they 
either been captured with unnecessary pain, or reserved for ill-treatment 
afterwards,” 


The section of the work which treats of the elephant is 
brought to an appropriate conclusion by a chapter which details 
their conduct in captivity, and the great development of their 
powers of instinct induced by training and subsequent employ- 
ment under the guidance of their mahouts. It contains, also, an 
inquiry into their economic value, from which it would seem that 
though fitted to bear heavy burdens, and specially qualified, from 
their sagacity, for some of the species of work required to be 
done in a new country, they are, on the whole, less valuable than 
horses, being comparatively more expensive to maintain in health, 
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and so delicate in organization, that regularity of labour cannot 
be expected from them. One of the strange facts mentioned 
about the elephant of Ceylon is, that the skeleton of an animal 
which has died a natural death is never found. Hence arise two 
native traditions : one to the effect that “the herd bury those of 
their companions which happen to perish ;” the other, that the 
elephants, on feeling the approach of dissolution, retire to a 
solitary valley in Saffragam, approached by a narrow pathway, 
with walls of rock on either side, but so mysteriously concealed 
that no one has yet seen their last resting-place; and then, “ by 
the side of a lake of clear water, they take their last repose.” 

It remains to offer a few observations on those sections of 
Ceylon which, from the nature of their contents, and the mode 
of treatment adopted by their author, do not admit of satisfactory 
illustration by help of detached extracts. These sections present 
us with the records of Sir Emerson’s observations, collected 
upon various journeys through the country, undertaken more 
or less strictly in his official prerty They combine picturesque 
sketches of the coast and internal scenery of the island, with 
inquiries into the commercial value of its various ports, the adapt- 
ability of its rivers and deserted tanks for improvement, the vast 
importance of the cocoa-nut palm and other vegetable products in 
the domestic economy of the Singhalese, the present condition of 
the northern forests and ruined cities of the past, the nature and 
extent of the pearl-fishery, and the strange fluctuations to which 
it is subject, the sources from which the fiscal revenues are 
derived, and the extreme care required in making any change in 
the system or amount of taxation. Such are a few of the ques- 
tions to which the author directs his attention, and in reference to 
which he supplies the results of his own investigations. In 
reference to the inhabitants, he shows the necessity of considering 
the native character and instincts before making changes intended 
to benefit them, or to release them from long-established imposts, 
and proves, by unquestionable statistical evidence, that results 
which the recognized principles of political economy would lead us 
to expect from fiscal changes at home will not necessarily follow in 
Ceylon. He proves, further, that some progress has been made 
in the development of the resources of the country by British 
skill and enterprise; but the progress already made is inadequate 
to the requirements of the country, and we learn with regret that 
modern science and energy have done comparatively so little to 
advance the material prosperity of an island, for which nature has 
done so much, and for which art in early times secured so large a 
population and so much national wealth and prosperity. 
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MANLY SPORTS: THEIR USE AND THEIR ABUSE.* 


Tue “ intelligent foreigner” or “ distinguished visitor ” skilled in 
our language, but entirely ignorant of our social habits and na- 
tional character, must be strangely puzzled by the contrasts pre- 
sented in the various journals, magazines, miscellanies, &c., &c., 
which edify and entertain the free-born Briton. It might “amuse 
the leisure of a philosophic mind” to reflect on the irreligious 
rancour of “religious newspapers,” the disingenuous hostilities 
of political organs, the peculiarities of exponents of class feelings 
and caste sympathies, from the saperior hebdomadal, price 6d., 
sneering with rotund elegance at mobs and demagogues, to the 
humbler forger of twopenny thunderbolts against tyrants and 
oligarchs. But the largest surprise which could occur to any one 
“calmly meditating these things,” would be occasioned by a care- 
ful survey of the cheap literature which circulates among “the 
lower classes,” and of the papers representing the sporting 
world, Even if there be something of the ludicrous in the 
hyper-sentimentalism of the romantic stories which adorn the 
pages of the Family Herald and the London Journal, the useful 
information on a variety of topics to be found in them and such 
publications as Cassell’s, The Welcome Guest, The Home, The 
Leisure Hour, &c., &c., prove that there is a vast class, accord- 
ing to the high aristocratic view socially insignificant, but anxious 
to be informed, to be accomplished, and to be decently and health- 
fully amused. William’s game of chess, or Jane’s crochet—Al- 
phonso’s query about the choice of a profession, and Amanda’s 
delicate dilemma on a point of etiquette, are by no means less 
interesting and important than the fate of Joe Muggins’s Dog, 
the sanitary condition of the Norland Nobbler, or the fortunes 
of the Pimlico Pet. The penny magazines, which are dropped 
down areas, and read in hundreds of thousands in kitchens, pan- 
tries, garrets, and third-class railway carriages, are one of the 
most healthy signs of the times. That there is anything radical 
or revolutionary in such literature is too ludicrous a prejudice 
to be for one moment seriously entertained. Their conductors 
cautiously eschew politics; and the successful republication in 
one of them of Sir Walter Scott’s novels, of which it has been 
boasted that they retarded constitutional change in England for 


* Bell’s Life in London. Sept. 25, 1859. 
The Field: the Country Gentleman’s Newspaper. Oct. 8, 1859, 
The Sporting Life. Sept. 22, 1859. 
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twenty years, proves that a section of the working classes, at any 
rate, enjoys the writings of the great Conservative Laudator tem- 
poris acti, and is, perhaps unconsciously, but largely, influenced 
by their tone. A comparison of the columns of these cheap 
weeklies with those of the journals at the head of this article, 
is anything but flattering to the latter. We vastly prefer manli- 
ness to sentimentality ; and that serials largely composed of fic- 
tion should deal in sentimentality is not marvellous. But manli- 
ness plus “ blackguardism” becomes a great evil; and a still greater 
when, as these sporting papers tend to show, the one is the neces- 
sary concomitant of the other. The fluttering trepidation of 
Minnie, when she consults the editor of her much-prized penny 
periodical on Charles’ conduct in having thrice escorted her home 
on Sunday evening, and twice squeezed her hand at parting, has 
a far larger claim on our —— than the slang laments of a 
sporting potman who has lost half a “yellow boy” by a bad tip 
for the Chester Cup, or on the momentous day when Snowball, 
the nigger whom he had backed, “sold his fight” with the 
Canterbury Chicken. 

The sporting papers introduce us to classes of whose existence 
those who have not seen their contents must be curiously ignorant. 
On a cursory glance it would appear, that although there may be 
many honourable exceptions to it, the rule is, that men who make 
sport what it was meant to be—an amusement—are gentlemen, 
while those who convert it into a profession or occupation are very 
much the reverse. And yet sucha doctrine must be received with 
caution. The “ patricians” (see Bell’s Life) who patronize a prize- 
fight are often as questionable characters as the ruffians who, 
ostensibly for honour and glory, but in reality for filthy lucre, 
reciprocate “heavy exchanges,” close each other’s “ peepers,” 
“draw claret profusely from the proboscis,” and disfigure know- 
ledge boxes, and shake ivories with what the Muse of pugilism 
calls “ British courage,’ “true English pluck.” It should be at 
least borne in mind that if the patrician patrons did not grace the 
scene with their presence, and support the show by their purses, 
pugilism would possibly be in an even more decadent state than 
it is at present, and the champions of the ring, instead of fighting 
their way to the ultimate possession of low public-houses, would 
be employing their brawny muscular arms in more useful labours. 
If there did not exist a class of fools with a tendency to disburse 
their cash easily, and to associate with their inferiors, if they can 
correctly be said to have any, we should scarcely find such a quaint 
specimen of low humour as the following, extracted from the 
Sporting Life, Sept. 24:— 


“ Jory Jonzs.—This popular ‘eccentric’ intends visiting Newmarket 
during next week, when he will be prepared to divulge the winner of the 
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Cawsarewitch and Cambridgeshire ‘to win a’ there, for half a guinea, and 
be happy to eat a dinner at anybody’s expense but his own. Dinner-parties 
attended, and stick and chain always on hand. Is engaged to dine with 
Mr. Spurgeon on the 30th, and with Lord Shaftesbury on the 1st October. 
N.B.—J. J. will be happy to treat with any first-class sporting paper as 
editor or theatrical critic. Remuneration not the slightest object.” 


It is refreshing to contemplate, even through the medium of his 
own jocose advertisement, and without the privilege of a personal 
acquaintance, the virtues and talents of this merry fellow. Ver- 
satility of genius, conviviality, condescension, total freedom from 
reserve, combined with accurate information. What a social 
paragon is Joey Jones! Humble in admitting that he is “ eccen- 
tric,” confident in averring that he is “ popular,” low Church, or 
perhaps sectarian in his theological bias, if on this point we can 
be guided by the names of his most recent associates, and yet so 
free from any taint of prejudice, that he will come from the tables 
of the great and the “serious” and dine hilariously “at any- 
body’s expense.” When J. Jones at last, after an honourable 
career, pays the last debt of nature (possibly the first debt Joe 
ever paid), when Lord Shaftesbury is first mourner and Mr. 
Spurgeon preaches his funeral sermon, that “ stick and chain” of 
which at present happily no pawnbroker is mortgagee in posses- 
sion, should be preserved as memorials of this xado¢ «’ayaQoc, or 
Christian gentleman of the turf. 

Whether Jones is the wag of his set or the saddest dog that 
ever yelped and sniffed round the legs of his employers, we do not 
know, and, as we have no intention of inviting him to dinner, have 
no immediate prospect of discovering ; but his appears to be one 
of a thousand instances which prove how frequently sporting life 
and low fast life intersect each other. It is difficult to classify 
them correctly, but there ought not to be in a healthy state of 
things any necessary connection between them. A man may keep 
late hours and drink, and be generally dissipated and vicious, 
without having any sport in him. Indeed, it is to be remarked 
how frequently dulness and sensual indulgence co-exist. On 
the other hand, those most eminently respectable and steady, and 
unexceptionable in all matters of morality, may be keen sports- 
men, fearless riders, crack shots, good oarsmen, skilful fencers, 
and firm pugilists. That a man should be manly is certainly 
important; that he can be manly without losing anything of the 
purity and gentleness of a Christian and a gentleman is surely not 
to be doubted. If the phrase “ muscular Christianity,” now so 
common, mean anything, it ought to mean this, and if it is intended 
as a nickname, thrown, as mischievous boys can throw mud from 
behind a hedge, at superior opponents, it is inoffensive, because 
in any satirical sense unintelligible. In an age when every ten- 
dency is towards luxury and effeminacy, no better types of Eng- 
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lishmen can be studied than such worthies of the Elizabethan 
age, as Charles Kingsley has portrayed in the vivid pages of 
Westward Ho—those great adventurous sailors, those lion- 
hearted heroes—God-fearing and Spaniard-hating—who chased 
and scattered the proud Armada, and saved the Old World and 
the New from the fires of the Inquisition and the tyranny of 
priestly rule. These men—and it is not historic fictional one but 
history itself that tells us so—were “tender and true,” pure and 
gentle among women, but as patient of hunger and fatigue, as 
fearless of danger, as steady under repulse, as furious in assault 
as we should expect to find, in a more warlike age than this, the 
ancestors of the men who raced to victory up the heights above 
the Alma, charged through the valley of death at Balaklava, and 
fought with such dogged and unswerving heroism in the gorges of 
Inkermann. 

The English have always been good soldiers and sailors, and 
the English have always been passionately fond of manly sports. 
Therefore instead of neglecting them or treating them coldly, it is 
the duty of every patriotic citizen to join in, encourage, =i more 
especially to purify sport. When it is employed for purposes of gain 
—degraded into a trade—by which idlers and swindlers may make 
more easy profits than by industrious callings, then the effeminate, 
the puritanical, the illogical, who are incapable of distinguishing 
between use and abuse, superciliously sneer at what is an essential 
part of all good education. An early practice of manly sports 
would have in many cases saved the world much trouble and 
vexation ; for many a mischievous theory has been propagated, 
many a bitter thing written, many an ill-natured word said from 
the want of the mens sana, which is usually found in the corpus 
sanum, We have briefly given our view on sports in general. 
Let us look at them more in detail and individually, and first at 
their advocates and exponents in the world of journalism. 

Of the newspapers quoted at the head of this article, the Field 
is the most respectable, the most fitted for the perusal of gentle- 
men, unexceptionable, as far as we can see, even if the fair sex 
deign to search its columns for a record of their exploits on the 
archery ground. Moreover, it is exclusively sporting, Procul este 
profant. 

“ We admit in these columns no history of the affairs of the 
ordinary world: kings may tyrannize and priests may help them ; 
‘down-trodden nationalities may assert their rights and vindicate 
their liberties—barristers may wrangle and attorneys may cheat— 

ts may sing and orators declaim—these things affect us not ; 
the Field, the Garden, and the Farm form our province.’ This is 
the newspaper of the country gentleman.” 

Such is its aim and tone, and so intensely sporting in its 
view of men and things, that when it chronicles the death of the 
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late Earl of Jersey* it is totally under the sporting aspect. Under 
the head of Hunting we find— 


“Deatu or tue Earu or JERSEY. 


“Iv 1s THIS DAY our duty to announce the demise (this by the bye is not 
English—you may speak of thé demise of the Crown, but not of the demise 
of an individual) of George Child Villiers, fifth Earl of Jersey, which event 
took place on Monday last, the 3rd inst. By the death of this nobleman 
another link is broken in the now slender chain of leading sportsmen, who 
were ornaments alike to the drawing-room and the hunting field during the 
earlier period of the present century.” 


The Earl’s university degrees and marriage are succinctly given, 
and his pedigree stated at considerable length, for sporting journals 
believe in races in both senses of the word. But the fact, that 
the Earl was descended from Pagan de Villiers, Lord of Crosby, 
in the reigns of William Rufus and Henry I. is not after all in 
the eyes of the Sporting World so momentous as his lordship’s love 
of fox-hunting and horse-racing ; so we have again :— 


“The late Earl was a most accomplished gentleman, a thorough sports- 
man, one of the finest horsemen in the world, and as good a judge of racing 
and race-horses as Great Britain and Ireland ever produced. In the famous 
run from Billesden Coplow, 24th February, 1800, Mr. Meynell’s last season 
at Quorndon, we find his Lordship thus mentioned :— 


“Though late in the song, yet, perish the thought! 
Our gallant friend Villiers should e’er be forgot ; 
Some disaster, I fancy, his Lordship befel, 

As he did not get in, tho’ he rides very well.’ 


“That celebrated run lasted two hours and a quarter, and amongst those 
who went well was also his lordship’s friend and compagnon de chasse, the late 
J. Assheton Smith, The late Earl, whose weight was thirteen stone, was the 
only man that ever rode hunting upon a winner of the Derby. Tyrant, the 
winner of that race in 1802, after proving useless in the stud, was bought 
by his Lordship ; he was a short-legged, strong bay horse, and used to go so 
wonderfully with hounds, that once after an excellent run from Stupton, his 
master declared him to have jumped over places as high as the ceiling ; but 
though so stout he won no race after the Derby.” 

Again we have— 

“His Lordship won the Derby three times, namely with Middleton, 1825, 
Mameluke, 1827, and Bay Middleton, 1836, one of the best horses ever 
foaled. The Oaks fell to his lot once only with the Cobweb (dam of Bay 
Middleton) in 1824.” ... “His success on the turf with a stud never 
exceeding six mares is almost without @ parallel ; and his liberality towards 
his servants and dependants worthy of admiration, When the time for 
running a great race, which he thought he had a prospect of winning, drew 
near, he would invariably say to them, ‘Now hedge your money, and tell 
your friends.’ His Lordship was a member of the B.D.C. and drove four 
hays ; he was also nearly the last English gentleman who drove the old- 
fashioned curricle. He expired after about three weeks’ illness without a 
groan or a struggle, and will be buried on Tuesday next, at Middleton Park, 
in the most unostentatious manner.” 


In the first article under the head of “The Turf,” we have 


* See Field, Saturday, October 3, 1859, 
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another quasi-obituary of the lamented Earl in the following 
high manner :— 
“Tue Tore. 

“Tux Dzau of one of the oldest and brightest ornaments of the Turf 
during the first half of the present century is recorded in our columns of 
this day. As a breeder and owner of race-horses the late Earl of Jersey 
(for to him and his memory do we allude ; (qy. why this idle parenthesis *) ) 
stood pre-eminent. He was from his earliest oc a steady opposer of 
short races. He endeavoured to establish in his horses such stamina as 
should qualify them for endurance, in preference to the too strongly ad- 
vocated and too much practised system of the present day, of which speed 
alone seems to form the sine gud non. With regard to the temper of a 
horse he might be almost said to have been prejudiced. He would let 
nothing induce him to breed from a vicious sire. His opinion of Lottery 
(grandsire of Alice Hawthorn) was very high ; but he declared his aversion 
to that horse’s fractiousness at the post for the St. Leger of 1823, and would 
never send a mare to him.” 


We see nothing absolutely ridiculous in these extracts, but they 
prove our assertion as to the intensity and unity of the sporting 
point of yiew. The earnestness and solemnity of tone may some- 
what startle the unsporting mind. The turf, tuo, it would seem, 
comprises all grades of English society, from such breeders, pro- 
prietors, and patrons as the courtly Vilhers, down to the “ Eccentric 
Joey Jones.” 

The Field is, as we have before said, an admirable journal for 
any one resident in the country, and, indeed, for any one interested 
in the farm and garden, as well as in sports of every kind. It is 
free from the blackguardism of the other sporting journals; and 
pugilism, with its slang and swindling, is happily altogether 
omitted. So, also, we rejoice to miss the delicie of rat killing— 
the humanities of dog-fights, and other fights, the absence of all 
which is certainly well compensated by dissertations on such 
useful and practical matters as “ Bees and Bee Keeping,” “ Notes 
on Lameness in the Horse,” “ Sea-side Gatherings,” or “ Pungs’ 
and “Stalkers,” and a register of estates and farms to sell or let. 
Even the occasional paragraph, which fills up any odd corner, 
turns, mostly on the specialty of the paper; and when there is a 
mention of a coroner’s inquest, it is over a child killed by a 
turkey cock. 

Beil’s Life has been so long established, and enjoys such an 
immense circulation, that we need hardly describe a journal so 
well known to all. It is far less fastidious than the Fie/d—not 
so exclusive—far less gentlemanly, and, if to be tolerated in the 
smoking-room of a country house, is far better fitted for a pot- 
house than a drawing room. It is not so singly devoted to 
sporting affairs as the Field, and contains short sensible political 
articles, moderately but steadily liberal in their tone. Its Pro- 
testantism* is staunch to the back-bone ; and there is a kind of 


* The theological articles are by no means an unimportant feature. The 
Gorham controversy was treated of with much brisk comment, though not 
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pugilistic Palmerstonian pluck about its remarks on our foreign 
relations. The literary ability displayed in the columns which 
describe the heroic doings of the ring is unquestionable. In its 
peculiar line there is nothing more, if anything so, clever in 
London journalism. It is a style, per se, to which should be 
devoted an elaborate chapter in any work on rhetoric or composi- 
tion. We vastly prefer Bell to the Virgilian record of “ the mill” 
between Entellus and Dares, and we think we shall make the 
same comparison in reference to the Homeric sketch of a fight; 
but we must not offend Mr. Gladstone. Our readers must surely 
know the methodical manner in which the antecedents of the comba- 
tants are given, the picturesque way in which the “journey to the 
mill,” and the appearance of the ring, its heroes, and patrician 
patrons, is depicted, and the vast ingenuity with which phrases are 
invented to describe blows on the eyes, nose, and mouth. The 
nearest approach to it—and it is an imitation—is Tom Moore’s 
address to the Holy Alliance, describing the fight between “ Georgy 
the Porpoise, and Sandy the Bear,” where, amid abundant slang, 
stating the fortunes of the combatants in the successive rounds, 
Sandy is represented to have given George— 


“a punch in 
The critical place where he cupboards his luncheon.” 


But we shall have more to say of pugilism and its Special Cor- 
respondents hereafter. 

The Sporting Life—which name was adopted in consequence of 
certain Chancery proceedings on the part of the proprietor of 
Bells Life in London, it having been at first very imprudently 
named The Penny Bell’s Life in London—is a cheap imitator of 
the original Bell, We have already cited a specimen of the kind 
of paragraph which appears in it, viz. that which described the 
intended migrations of Mr. Joey Jones. When that gentleman 
makes a similar announcement in Bell’s Life, his tone and manner 
are more sober and business-like :— 


“The eccentric Joey Jones, having returned from Goodwood, Oxford, and 
Doncaster races, giving table entertainments, (2) intends visiting Newmarket 
and Cambridge next week.” 


The Sporting Life stands in, perhaps, the same relation to Bell’s 
Life which the Daily Telegraph does to the Times. There are 
many other sporting organs, some of them solely devoted to the 
turf; but those which we have selected for-comment are quite suf- 
ficient to illustrate our opinions on sporting life. 


with the admirable brevity of the editor of the Mofussilite, whose leading 
article consisted of these words—“The Gorham Case. D—n the Gorham 
Case.” A versatile Oxonian friend of ours was much incensed at being 
accosted as the Theological Editor of Bell’s Life. 
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Horse-racing is the sport in which the greatest number of Eng- 
lishmen are most interested. It is a national pastime. It is 
wonderful to think of the thousands—it were not exaggerated to 
say hundreds of thousands—who are looking forward with fear, 
hope, and anxiety to the event of many a race, and especially that 
of our world-famed Derby Day. In no other country can such a 
sight be at present seen. In no age has it existed. For purposes 
of amusement alone, never, perhaps, in the world has such a hete- 
rogeneous mass of human beings been brought together. What 
a picture in itself is the scene on the road from London to the 
Course, and from the Course to London? The highest and lowest 
in the land are in close contiguity. The most and the least vir- 
tuous almost side by side. Here, close under the noses of the 
leaders of the four greys that draw his barouche, is a huckster’s 
cart, taking the lead of the equipage of a distinguished peer. 
Here, side by side with the carriage that bears the belle of the 
season, beautiful and spotless, though loving admiration as much 
as those less innocent, jogs a brougham, in which sits the Traviata, 
gorgeously attired in finery, soon to be marred by the Champagne 
and Moselle, and ultimately ruined by the late “finish” at Cre- 
morne. Here are people who have clubbed together to-day to drive 
in drags, blow cornets, and drink expensive wines, who, on ordi- 
nary occasions, assuage their thirst with beer, dine for a shilling, 
and aspire to no vehicle more costly than an omnibus. The 
streets of London are deserted ; the clubs and hotels are empty ; 
Parliament has adjourned to the grand stand and the paddock ; 
debate, save on the merit of the favourite and the field, is hushed ; 
committee-rooms are closed; * senators and servants have alike 
departed, for what a Premier has on the previous day described 
as our “Isthmian games.’’ The glories of the field itself what 
Muse can sing? Assuredly not the Musa pedestris of prose. 
Dear reader, run your eye again over the brilliant sketch in Sibyl 
of the eve of the Derby; gaze again with delight on Frith’s glow- 
ing canvas. We shall not rashly attempt to describe the inde- 
scribable. 

There is a striking scene in Mr. Disraeli’s Life of Lord George 
Bentinck, in which both statesmen appear toiling over blue-books 
on the day of the great race of Epsom, in preparation for a heavy 
encounter with Peel and the men of Manchester. With a pathos 
quite touching, Lord George speaks of his self-denial in having 
abandoned his best-beloved amusement for the not less exciting, 
but more serious, toils of statesmanship. He is comforted by Mr. 
Disraeli’s happy figurative description of the Derby as the “ blue 
riband of the turf.” This “blue riband” has charms as great 


* Save one melancholy exception. The writer of this article spent the 
Derby Day of 1858 sadly, and unwillingly, of course, before a Committee of 
the House of Commons, absorbed in the interesting discussion of a Town 
Improvement Bill. 
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The Turf. 


for many an English nobleman and gentleman as any badge of 
the highest political distinction. 

Horse-racing is by no means one of our oldest English sports ; 
and the Derby itself only dates from the latter part of the last 
century. In Goldsmith’s Citizen of the World is to be found a 
humorous essay, throwing ridicule very abundantly on some of 
the too-apparent absurdities of the sport when it was fast be- 
coming fashionable. The weeping philosopher might blubber to 
his heart’s content, and shed tears as big as millstones ; and the 
laughing philosopher might rise (as the B Zishop of Oxford said in 
the House of Peers to “Lord Derby) “to the highest point of 
cachinnation” in contemplating some of the phenomena of the 
turf. Diogenes might surely leave his tub and take his lantern, 
and, among the lower ranks of turfites, search for his honest man 
with the well-known lamentable result. That thousands, and 
hundreds of thousands, should stake money, many of them far 
more money than they can afford, on an event or events decided 
in a few minutes by animals in the possession, and entirely at the 
will, of others unknown to them, is almost unaccountable, save 
on the theory of the vulgar adage, that “one fool makes many.” 
The turf is popular because Englishmen are peculiarly prone to 
imitate their social superiors, and the aristocracy are the patrons 
of the turf. It is popular, moreover, because all Englishmen, 
of every grade, love horses, just as naturally and instinctively as 
they love their children or their wives. The horse is a noble 
quadruped —man’s best friend and most faithful servant—and 
we like to see specimens of his race brought by breeding and cul- 
ture to the highest state of perfection. Even in the days when 
locomotion, steam, and machinery have rendered us so indepen- 
dent of his docile se rvice, we love to see and caress him, whether 
he be the proud cadet of an illustrious house of Derby winners, 
or the more humble, patient beast that drags our phaeton to the 
adjoining town, or our cart to the nearest market, To causes, 
however, less innocent than these is the popularity of horse- 
racing to be attributed. It is, we fear, because such vast num- 
bers idly participate in the amusement through the vicious medium 
of betting. They revel in the excitement of a long-protracted 
game of chance—for it is little more—without even the exertion 
of playing the right card, or raising the dice-box. The betting- 
man who is not the proprietor of racers, or the intimate friend of 
the primores of the turf, is the victim of one false report and then 
another. He is the patron of “ tips,” and their ingenious authors, 
and the employer of such “ eccentrics” as Joey Jones. This horse, 
against whom he has laid, has gone up im the betting, and he must 
therefore ‘ hedge.” Another, whom he has backed, has gone 
down, and he must “ hedge” here also. Now these are three 
conditions of success in “ book-making,” as it is termed: first, 
that you should have a large area of betting, i.e. a sufficient supply 
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of brother gamblers to enable you to “get on” ‘what bet you 
want at the right odds of the turf market; secondly, it is ob- 
viously necessary to bet with none but men who pay; and, 
thirdly, it is, if you are not a capitalist, equally essential that 
they should be in their payments— 


“ Punctual as lovers to the moment sworn.” 


The failure of any one of these conditions has ruined many a 
fine fellow, confident in the apparent prosperity of his Derby or 
Doncaster prospects. 

The whole system of betting, from the most reliable and bond 
fide transactions at Tattersall’s, down to the cheating, lying, 
swearing, and “ nobbling,” of the lowest set of idle vulgarians who 
ever lounged about the corner of a London street, or the door of 
a public-house in fear of the policeman, is vile and vicious ; full 
of evil example to the young and the easily tempted, and perilous 
to the reputation of all concerned in it. While betting continues 
to be, as it were, an institution in our present social life, pervading 
all classes of society from the highest to, the lowest, almost escap- 
ing the reproof of the moralist and the lash of satire, how one- 
sided and hypocritical does legislation against betting-houses and 
“ silver-hells”” appear! Can men ever be made moral and reli- 
gious by Act of Parliament? At least, can we reform those at 
the base of the social pyramid by penally interdicting them from 
an excitement which we freely enjoy ourselves? What must be 
their opinion of our consistency, truth, and justice? The gambling 
which now almost always is mixed up with it is the curse, the 
plague-spot, and canker of the amusements of the turf. Indeed, 
of this, and well-nigh every other sport where there is any rival- 
ship or struggle for victory, it may be said to be, in the words of 
one of the songs in Tennyson’s Jdylls of the King— 


“ the little rift within the lute, 
That by and bye will make the music mute ; 
And ever widening slowly silence all. 
“ The little rift within the lover’s lute, 


Of little pitted speck in garner’d fruit, 
That rotting inward slowly moulders all.” 


Sport to be healthy should be spontaneous and self-requiting. 
It should be loved for its own sake, like virtue, and be, like virtue, 
its own reward. Scimus ut sciamus. If genuine and worthy our 


pursuit, it cannot need the adscititious aid of money-getting ; or 
the unhealthy impulses of uncertain hopes and blind chance. 


bet on the result of a tilting-match between two valiant knights, 
not those alone who sat at the round-table of the “blameless 
king,” but gallant gentlemen of less mythical epochs of history, 


would rob chivalry of all its glory, pride, and poetry. Why should 
our modern chivalry, little as there may be of it, be marred and 
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blurred by low arts, mean practices, and the accursed lust for 
lucre? Such systematic gambling as now accompanies horse- 
racing, steeple-chasing, pugilism, regattas, pedestrianism, and 
other sports, is a disgrace to our boasted Christianity and civiliza- 
tion. Most injurious is it to our national character ; for it tends 
to degrade what would otherwise ennoble us, and widens the line 
of demarcation between the “ saint ” and the “sinner.” Narrow- 
minded religionists, and sour-stomached Puritans, will have some 
show of reason in their wholesale denunciations of all amusements, 
when even the friends and advocates of our national sports are 
driven to the humiliating admission that their sterling merit is 
alloyed by so much that is spurious and base. In an age of utter 
savagery or heathenism we can imagine such blind devotion to the 
god of chance, and can read without incredulity, though with asto- 
nishment, the page of Tacitus which informs us that the ancient 
Germans would sell their cattle, their lands, and ultimately their 
wives and children and themselves into bondage over a game. We 
have, it would seem, the vices of our ancestors without some of 
their virtues (e. g. their chastity in youth, sera juvenum Venus), 
still in our blood, and ethical and social science is much at fault 
if it cannot cure us of the mania. The pulpit has done little 
it is clear; for preaching is too much confined to consecrated 
walls, within which confirmed gamblers are not generally to be 
found. 

Horse-racing, if it were not for these serious drawbacks, would 
be now, perhaps, in its palmiest days. Never were so many races 
ran, so many horses bred, or so much money expended on trainers, 
grooms, and jockeys. But, despite all this, and the general popu- 
larity of the amusement, the odour of the betting-ring is so strong, 
and the character of the lower classes of turfites so infamous, that 
men of thought and character begin to look with coldness and 
suspicion on the sport. When a baron of the Exchequer is the 
owner of a racehorse he runs him under the name of another; as 
also does a well-known baronet, not generally remarkable for 
prudence and caution. As far as the breeding of horses is con- 
cerned, hunting and racing are closely allied, and there are two 
ducal dicta on the subject recently quoted by the correspondent 
of a daily paper. The Duke of Wellington once remarked that 
if we had no fox-hunters we should have no soldiers; and the late 
Duke of Rutland observed that if we had no turf, no Newmarket, 
we should have no cavalry. A ride across country with a good 
pack of hounds is certainly no bad education for a cavalry officer, 
who should primarily be a good horseman before he is cunning of 
fence, wise in strategy, and generally accomplished in the science 


of war. It is truistic, perhaps, to say that, as far as the horses 
are concerned, the better bred our racers ‘and hunters are, the 
better our chance of having an efficient cavalry. And while 
foreign armies remain so vast as they numerically are, and despo- 
VOL. I, SF 
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tism with its proverbial fickleness, its irresponsibility, and its selfish 
personal ambition keeps Europe in alarm, we must rejoice in 


anything which strengthens any portion of our means of self- 


defence, or enables us to keep from the world the ghastly horrors 
of war. 

Man has always been, and probably always will be, a hunting 
animal. His wants are many—his organ of destructiveness large. 
There is a fair amount of latent cruelty within him, and history 
is, unhappily, too often the record of imhuman sport, in which 
man, with greater ferocity than the wild beast, has hunted his 
fellow man. And so, as civil war is no longer “the rage,’’ and 
we have no wolves or boars left even in our forests, we chase the 
fox: no danger to be feared directly from him—the swift and 
cunning fellow—but he is useless and pernicious, wild and wicked, 
a foe to our game and our poultry-yard, enough to justify our 
chasing and killing an animal whose death does not, like that of 
the hare, supply our table. Looked at historically and poetically, 
fox-hunting would at first sight appear to be but a sorry sport. 
Hunting has not always been dangerous, so far as the object of it 
was concerned, from the days of Xenophon’s harriers to those of 
O’Connell’s beagles. But fox-hunting dwarfs its dimensions 
when we look at it side by side with the more dangerous pastime 
of shooting elephants, and tigers, and hippopotami, and chasing 
the lion, the wolf, and the wild boar. 


“ Manet sub Jove frigido 
Venator tenerze conjugis immemor, 
Seu visa est catulis cerva fidelibus, 


Seu rupit teretes Marsus aper plagas.” 


These well-known lines of Horace convey a finer picture than 
the finest pack of hounds that, followed by expert and daring 
riders, ever burst across an English landscape. The absence from 
home, the temporary neglect of the g:Ararn, the toil, the hardi- 
hood, the patience required in chasing the stag and the boar, give 
an image of nobler sport than is presented by the most break- 
neck gallop across country after Reynard. 

Blackstone calls the Game Laws a “bastard slip of the Forest 
Laws,” and, borrowing the expression, we should call steeple- 
chasing a bastard off-shoot from hunting and racing. It. is 
excessively dangerous, and open to the charge of cruelty; for it 
is perhaps cruel to tempt riders by money to run the risk of the 
numerous accidents which happen, and still more is it cruel to 
force the horse to such super-equine exertions as are required. 
In this trial the animal must have both speed and strength, and is 
urged to unnaturally overstrain both, without the sport of the 
hunting field which he is said to enjoy, or the emulation which is 
caused by horses running in a flat race, galloping side by side and 
neck and neck with each other. It is a cruel requital of the ser- 
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vices of a good hunter who has carried us safe and rapidly in 
chasing the fox, and supplied, by his strength and swiftness, 
many a day’s exciting and health-giving exercise, to pit him against 


other horses at the frequent risk of his neck, legs, or wind, in a 


steeple-chase, with the result of congregating the vagabonds of a 
neighbourhood, and enabling cheats and sharpers to fleece the 
foolish and the uninitiated. 

Whether the hare is killed by the harrier or the greyhound is 
little difference, perhaps, to poor puss. In the latter case, cita 
mors venit ; in the former her pace prolongs her fate some time, 
and we must hope that she is so occupied in the exertions of the 
run that she has not leisure to meditate on the near approach of 
destruction, It might possibly be a consolation to her did she 
know that sentimentalists denounce both sports as cruel, and that 
her delicate and highly-flavoured flesh is more grateful to the gour- 
mand if she has died by the chase and not by g “gunshot. The use 
of the gun is daily more common among Englishmen. The 12th of 
August has become a semi-sacred day, at any rate cretd notandus, 
and a writer in The Times tried this year to be ponderously 
funny about St. Partridge on the first of September. We have 
no space or inclination for a discussion on the Game Laws, 
which any meniion of shooting appears to involve. For 
battues we entertain nothing but contempt and detestation. Over 
preserving is utterly unsportsmanlike, and creates a snare and 
a temptation waich it is hard for those who are at once poor 
and adventurous to resist. The gun has naturally succeeded 
to the bow and arrow, for which our forefathers were famous ; 
and more Englishmen now handle it expertly than at any previous 
time. It is supererogatory to insist among a nation of sportsmen 
on the pleasure of killing game with dog and gun. How many a 
senator consoles himself during the dulness of a wearisome debate 
by enjoying in anticipation on a sultry night in July the keen fresh 
breezes of his heather-covered moor in the Highlands, to which 
he will on the 9th or 10th of the succeeding month repair, despite 
all letters from constituents, all suggestions from party leaders— 
and even the suave and seductive w shispers of the Whip. There in 
a crowded court, on a red-hot August morning, is Mr. Kearsey 
sitting behind a pile of briefs confabulating pleasantly with Mr. 
Serjeant Buzfuz. Are they discussing their client’s case—elabo- 
rately concocting a defence—anticipating an objection—“ looking 
up” a case? No; they are agreeing (despite some half-dozen 
altercations which will take place between them before the close 
of the assizes) about some shooting which they have taken in Nor- 
folk, where, all forensic din and fuss concluded, they are to shoot 
partridges in amity and brotherly love. No schoolboy looks for- 
ward to his holiday with a greater gust than does the hard-worked 
London man of business to his September campaign in the turnip- 
fields, and his October pheasant slaughter in the covers. 
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The joys of the Highland moor are a higher heaven from which 
many a sportsman, well capable of appreciating them, is debarred 
sometimes from want of wealth—more frequently from want of 
leisure. The absurdly late time to which the Parliamentary 
Session is protracted, and the yet more absurd commensurate 
lateness of the London season, shut out many from the first fresh- 
ness of this glorious sport. Were Lord Stanley’s sensible sug- 
gestion adopted of commencing Parliamentary labours as early as 
November the Season might close in June, and all London be at 
the sea-side in July. If the fox-hunter is to sacrifice all others 
to his amusements, and keep fashionable London out of town until 
February and March, it might be expedient to oon? grouse 
shooting until nearly the end of August—a plan which has been 
tried by some gentlemen who have moors in Scotland with excel- 
lent effect on the sport. An earlier adjournment from the banks 
of the odoriferous Thames would be a priceless luxury to the man 
whose summum bonum it is to fill his basket with trout or greyling 
from the Wye, or play and land his salmon on the Ness. The tran- 
quil joys of the enthusiastic flyfisher are, we think, to be surpassed 
by those of no other species of the genus sportsman. There is a 
most judicious combination of toil and leisure—of calm and excite- 
ment. You may make it social or keep it solitary. Grand oppor- 
tunities are presented for seeing Nature in all her varied beauties. 
It is a philosophic and a scholarly pastime. The man with any 
resources in himself may, even when the fish most obstinately 
refuse to rise, spend his day pleasantly, Give us Our rod and line 
and flies— our lunch-box—sherry-flask and cigar-case—a book 
to look at if a studious mood come on—and the longest summer 
day that ever shone will pass on rapid wings. Dear old Izaac 
Walton! With all our rapturous admiration of Byron we can 
scarcely forgive the indiscriminating cynicism which made him 
suggest that 


“The cruel, quaint, old coxcomb in his gullet 
Should have a hook—and a small trout to pull it.” 


The poet’s accusation against the old English worthy of the 
cruelty of angling—however groundless—reminds us that the 
sports, which mainly educate and amuse youth are those manly 
exercises where we undergo labour and fatigue vurseives, without 
the aid of dogs or horses—where there is no destructiveness—and 
no grounds for the sentimentalist to impeach us for cruelty—such 
sports as in the best days of Greece and Rome helped to train 
their hardy youth—by necessitating great exertion and strict tem- 
perance :— 


“ Multa tulit fecitque puer, sudavit et alsit, 
Abstenwit Venere et Vino.’ 


When Horace, in an ode very Greek in tone and manner, and 
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perhaps a paraphase of some lost ode in that diviner tongue, asks 
Lydia so plaintively why she persists in ruining Sybaris by her 
love, he enumerates several of the sports by which, even in his 
day, when luxury and effeminacy were beginning to sap Roman 
patriotism and Roman courage, the youth preserved something of 
the constancy and firmnes of their brave and virtuous ancestors— 
“ He was once,” he tells her, “this Sybaris who is now lapped in 
the abandoned ease of her impure affection, able and willing to 
endure the rays of an Italian sun; could ride mid clouds of dust 
in the Campus Martius, and, first among his peers, guide grace- 
fully his steed with the firm hand and steady eye of the expert 
cavalry officer; would plunge into the yellow Tiber for a swim; 
and, though now he dreads it as if it were the blood of vipers, 
would in better days, before this fatal passion, use the olive oil 
copiously, and besmear his powerful limbs before he boxed and 
wrestled; he could throw the discus, too, far beyond the accus- 
tomed distance.” 

Here we have—if not exactly themselves, something not unlike— 
horse-racing (at any rate, clever equestrianism), swimming, boxing 
and wrestling, quoits, nine-pins, fives, skittles, and “ all fours,” 
the legitimate successors of the discus. 

Many of our manly sports are almost identical with those of 
the Greeks and Romans; and it is scarcely to be wondered at, 
seeing how intensely classical our education is. English boys do, 
or did, play at Greeks and Trojans; the fight at school, a great 
event in the life of every boy, gives him a zest for the cele brated 


“mill” of Dares v. Entellus: how the Roman boy spun his top, 


the elaborate simile in the 4neid informs us; and they played a 
game with a ball, which perhaps resembled our ¢ennis. They 
ought to have shared in the excitement of “ knuckling down” and 
“ peg in the ring” also, if Academic sports are always classical ; 
for there is a statute still extant at Oxford, which all “ freshmen ” 
swear most fearful oaths that they will truly keep, which solemnly 
forbids the undergraduates from playing marbles in the street. 
But to confine ourselves to the manly exercises of our own day, 
and mention briefly a few of these, it is deeply to be regretted 
that there is not a more ample opportunity given to all classes to 
enjoy them in a pure and unadulterated form. The true and 
practical philanthropy—which encourages early closing and occa- 
sional holidays ; opens public parks in the vicinage of great cities ; 
erects fountains of pure water which may save the poor man from 
increasing, not slaking his thirst, with poisonous gin and beer as 
salt as brine; which is providing playgrounds for the children of 
the poor, giving them a healthy escape from foul courts and 
pestilential alleys—this wise benevolence may hereafter extend 
itself to the amusements of the poorer classes. It is very true 
that they have an almost morbid hatred of anything like aristo- 
cratic interference with their pleasures. In their enjoyment of 
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these, however low and base, expensive and stupid, they foolishly 
think their independence lies, It is probably characteristic of us as 
a nation; but it is hardly, in the nature of things, necessary that 
all amusements should centre in a public-house. What is the 
absolute necessity of pedestrian matches and pigeon-shooting, of 
quoits and skittles, and frequently billiards and bagatelle, being 
almost entirely confined to a tavern, or its immediate neighbour- 
hood? The attempt to revive old English sports, which have 
gone out of date, is merely pedantic; but to encourage and purify 
such as at present exist, whether among boys or men, is a most 
useful and important duty incumbent on the rich and the powerful. 
The Young England party were in nothing so right, as they were 
in preaching again, and eloquently too, the old doctrine—“ neque 
semper arcum tendit Apollo,’—vulgarly translatable thus, “ all 
work and no play, makes Jack a dull boy.” Vast opportunities 
of affording such facilities for sports exist at the Crystal Palace ; 
and we rejoice that the Directors appear to have lately availed 
themselves of some of them. They may in this way, as the great 
centre of all amusement, make that noble building and those 
spacious and beautiful grounds, available for the healthy delectation 
of thousands and hundreds of thousands; and turn what has so 
long looked like a failure into a very decided success, 

Our space will not permit us to particularize every sport which 
we ourselves enjoy, or of which we read the record in the 
sporting journals. What eloquence could sufficiently sound the 
praises of the noble game of cricket; of the courage, skill, speed, 
endurance, sureness of eye and steadiness of nerve required to 
play it well? Every boy in England, blessed with those two 
greatest of earth’s endowments, health and strength—and every man 
too, if when a boy his physical education was neglected—should 
learn to play cricket, kick foot-ball, row, swim, manage a sailing- 
boat, run, jump, fence, box, and wrestle, and play single-stick. These 
are the boy’s especial sports. He may learn afterwards to play at 
quoits and skittles, to toil at long pedestrian tours, to shoot, and 
hunt, and steer a yacht in stormy weather. Rowing a good oar and 
managing a boat skilfully are most valuable accomplishments. To 
us, as an insular people, our navy—our presidium and dulce decus— 
our protection and our pride,our merchant marine carrying our trade 
and commerce to every shore, no youthful Briton can too early be 
initiated into some of the minor and more elementary mysteries 
of navigation. As our militia regiments, yeomanry corps, and rifle 
brigades are ancillary to an army, and would help to defend our 
hearths and homes should danger ever be nigh them, so might 
our numerous navy of yachts be turned to account if only to 
draft men into the service who know well our own coasts, and are 
accustomed to serve loyally under English gentlemen. If Britannia 
need no bulwarks or towers along the steep, it becomes more and 
more the duty of her sons to be prepared to defend her on the 
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mountain wave. The notion that yachting is an idle, otiose 
lounging, or what our Transatlantic friends would call “ loafing "2 
amusement, is a very common one. As enjoyed by gentlemen 
who understand and really love it, it may be turned to as useful 
account as much other recreation which is quite blameless, if even 
it bear no practical fruit. Every one owning or commanding a 
yacht should be learned in charts, cunning about shoals and cur- 
rents, able to steer his craft, and manage ropes and sails as well 
as any man on board. Yachtmen who do not accomplish this, or 
attempt it with something like success, are very smooth-water 
sailors, and cockney corsairs. Indeed, the terrible reproach con- 
veyed in the expressive term “ land- lubber ” might be here applied. 
How far a yachting excursion may be made productive of some 
useful discovery and much pleasant literature of a fresh and novel 
kind, Lord Dufferin has proved by his charming book, Letters from 
high Latitudes. Regattas have a good effect in fostering local 
aquatics, and possess a great interest for residents who knew the 
boats and their crews. It is not unfrequent to hear a stranger 
sadly satirical, on a rowing or sailing match at a small sea-side 
place, and the excitement is certainly not maddening when a race 
is coming off between the Snail and Tortoise, at the rate of one 
knot per hour. They forget, however, the interest felt, even in 
their slow progress, by ther crews and ‘all the various friende and 
relatives of those who man them. Undoubtedly, the most in- 
teresting regattas are those on rivers, and there is no aquatic 
contest ‘comparable, as an exciting and picturesque sight, to the 
boat-races at Oxford and Cambridge. The long row of light, 
airy-built, eight-oared boats, pulled by young men in the prime 
of youthful vigour and the perfection of training; following each 
other at almost railway speed, m what is called “ the bumping 
race,” is a spectacle well worth any one’s visit to the banks of 
the Cam or Isis, did those ancient and world-famed scats of learn- 
ing possess no other attractions. Nothing tends more to produce 
manliness in the youth of the upper and middle classes in this 
country than the vigour and enthusiasm with which boating is 
pursued at both Universities. It is rightly regarded as one of “the 
institutions of the place, and, their narrow prejudices notwith- 
standing, mostly looked on with favour by the Doctors, Proctors, 
Dean, ‘l'utors, and the whole genus ‘‘ Don.” 

One word on a matter closely a'lied to rowing and sailing, 
without which neither one nor the other can be enjoyed with 
safety. It is a eae disgrace that so few persons in this 
country can swim. We should lay down the axiom that every 
man and woman in ‘he country should be able to do so.* 
When it is considered that man is a natatory animal, and learns 


* Miss Martineau has recently insisted upon this view in some very 
readable papers in Once a Week. 
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to float on the water with so much ease, it is extraordinary to 
reflect how, among a people devoted to sea-side amusements, so 
few can thoroughly enjoy bathing. It is still more atonishing to 
find that some men employed in boats, and frequently in danger, 
have no more notion of supporting themselves in the water than 
the agricultural labourer of the most inland county. 

We promised in an earlier portion of this article to recur to the 
question of “The Ring.”’ The number of Bell’s Life in London, 
which we have already quoted, devotes only five columns to the 
subject. These record the fight for the belt between Tom Sayers 
the champion, and a now defeated aspirant for that immortal re- 
nown, and another contest between two provincial bruisers, who 
made “an auspicious introduction to the London P. R. by exhi- 
biting ‘ their dawning skill and youthful prowess’”’ “ before Parri- 
crans” who much enjoyed “the passage of arms.” The account 
of both is a masterly description of sights in themselves loathsome 
and revolting. It is impossible not to be amused, even in the 
midst of any amount of moral indignation, by the ingenuity and 
coarse humour of the writing. We have no desire to shock our 
more refined and serious readers by extracts, but the following 
puff of a public-house will give some idea of the kind of people 
who are interested in prize fights and the kind of language which 
is gratifying to them. 


“The * * * * ® Stores.—This patrician hostelry has during the last 
week been crammed to suffocation. Strangers, not alone from all parts of 
this country, but from many parts of continental Europe, flocked to this 
celebrated drum, and on the evening preceding the grand fistic tournament, 
every hole and corner was filled with anxious inquirers as to the where- 
abouts for the following day. One continued buzz of voices was heard 
throughout the evening, the one and all-absorbing topic the theme of con- 
versation, and until time for the matin peck, the cry was ‘still they come.’ 
Above the busy hum of excited voices throughout the evening, however, was 
heard the shrill pipe of Widdowes’s whistle, the Norfolk phenomenon and 
jester, outdoing himself in promoting the evening’s amusement. The veteran 
commissary, Tom Oliver, had a bumper benefit at the drum on Monday 
evening, and many an old _ shook him by the daddle. Brettle showed, and 
was warmly welcomed. We have been informed that the Rum Pum Pas 
have intimated their intention to present him with a silver cup, as a proof 
— highly they appreciate his gallant and good conduct in and out of the 

ing. 


We were sorry to find that a clever contemporary* in comment- 
ing on this great contest between Sayers and Brettle, made it an 
opportunity, not so much for rebutting its brutality or satirizing its 
coarseness, as for sneering at the sentimentality of the public in 
being disgusted by the recent accounts of flogging in the army. 
This is scarcely the moral to be drawn from such a barbarous ex- 
hibition as a prize fight. 

It is clear, from the language of Bell’s Life itself, that the 


* Saturday Review. 
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“noble science” is rapidly on the decline. The ostentatious 
manner in which the appearance of the “ patricians”’ is mentioned, 
and the unnecessary panegyric on the fairness of the fight (as if 
fights were generally unfair), are, in themselves, suspicious. As 
croakers in the navy declare that the “service is going to the 
devil,” so more truthfully may it be averred that the palmy days 
of the Fancy has departed. With the exception of the author of 
Habet, there are few advocates of the legality or the moral gran- 
deur of such spectacles. At any rate, we now seldom encounter 
the old and popular fallacy that prize-fighting produces “ national 
pluck,” “manly courage,” “high spirit,” and “ prevents the use 
of the knife.” Unfortunately, our criminal reports show that the 
knife is sometimes used in this country—and used most frequently 
by “navvies” and ruffians who spend a Saturday afternoon, or a 
Sunday morning occasionally, by beating each other to death with 
their fists. The police cases, moreover, demonstrate that bully- 
ing, brutal usage, and cowardly attacks are too common at the 
“houses of call” frequented by the gallant “gentlemen of the 
Ring.” It is unphilosophical and unfair to attack any class of 
men, as a class; but one must strangely shut one’s eyes in the 
presence of patent facts, not to see that, despite their “ Pugilistic 
Benevolent Association,” and their apparent liberality and jovial 
coaviviality, a more worthless class does not exist in the commu- 
nity than prize-fighters—and prize-fighters ripened into low pub- 
licans. Let contests of skill, with the gloves on, take place by 
all means ; let every Englishman be able to use his fist with cool- 
ness and effect, if it be absolutely necessary; but professional 
prize-fighting is utterly unworthy of our present civilization. It 
was always fierce, and brutal, and cruel—but it has now all these 
defects, and is, moreover, too closely connected with betting, 
cheating, drunkenness, and everything that is low. 
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REPRESENTATIVE INSTITUTIONS IN FRANCE.* 


Tue state of subjection in which France appears to us at the pre- 
sent day suffices almost to hide what may in former times have 
been her approaches to freedom, and in the ease with which a 
revolutionary form of despotism has stopped up what in other 
nations are the sources of independence and social strength, we 
see a proof that to be independent does not seem a necessity to 
Frenchmen. Yet it is only within a few years that such is really 
the case; it is only since the so-called “ Great Revolution” that 
France has been growing more and more ripe for a despotic form 


of government, and the faults and excesses of that very Revolution— 
which, whatever their origin or their form, have this one common 
peculiarity, that they are > always arbitrary and illegal—the faults 
and excesses of that Revolution are but the inevitable consequence 
of the absolutism of Louis XIV., that showy piece of mischief at 
which France, from vanity and 1 ignorance, connived. 

These two truths—the capacity of subserviency engendered by 
the Great Revolution, and the revolutionary tendencies flowing 
manifestly from the despotism of Louis X{V.—these are to be 
found set forth latterly in most of the works of French writers of 
eminence, upon political or historical subjects. The whole of the 
late lamented M. de Tocqueville’s argumentation in his work upon 
L’ Ancien Régime et la Révolution is based upon the two correla- 
tive facts to which we have just alluded; the fact of Louis 
XIV. having, by undeniably revolutionary practices, prepared the 
strangely autocratic and arbitrary Government of the Revolution- 
ists of the close of the last century, and that of the peculiarly 
dictatorial character of the revolutionary Government having 
mainly helped to fashion France to her present consummate apti- 
tude for subserviency. 


* La Monarchie Frangaise au Dix-Huitiéme Siecle: Etudes Historiques. 
Par le Cte, Louis de Carné. 1 vol. 8vo. Paris: Didier. 
VOL, II. 3H 
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But there were periods in French history when this eagerness 
to renounce the best attributes of a citizen, this longing to escape 
all dignified responsibility, this rapid on-rushing to bend low 
before a uniform yoke (the charm whereof appears to be, to the 
French mind, its uniformity), were not the characteristics of 
Frenchmen. On the contrary, up to the time of Cardinal de Riche- 
lieu, and through all the previous period of the Valois, of the 
Ligue, of the religious struggle (so ill appreciated generally by 
both Catholic and Protestant writers), there is to be noted in the 
populations of France, of all classes, an almost fierce determination 
to uphold their rights and privileges, to stand up for themselves, 
and not be bullied by the constituted authorities. Of the abstrac- 
tion that, since Louis XIV., has pressed so heavily upon France, 
under the name of “ the State,” the Frenchmen of the time we 
allude to knew luckily nothing. There were Jocal liberties in 
those days which it would have been unwise in any sovereign to 
touch. There were municipal institutions which even such un- 
scrupulous tyrants as Catherine of Medici (that bugbear of half- 
informed historians !) treated with the profoundest respect. The 
land was all alive from one end to the other with active and sepa- 
rate forces, each of which cared so ably for its own interests, that 
it kept its neighbour up to his work too, and all united in raising 
a barrier before any encroachment of the Crown; the huge aggre- 
gate, called society, composed of a thousand complex bodies, 
bristled up with sturdy self-assertion, and set any such small unity 
as that of the mere “ State ” at defiance. 

Where the Nation 1s, the “State” is of comparatively small 
importance. The omnipotence of the “State” is the result of 
the inferiority of the nation. Since Louis XIV. the “State” has 
been gradually growing omnipotent in France. We have to thank 
M. de Carné for filling up a void in French bistory, and one par- 
ticularly perplexing to the foreign student of that history. 

There are plenty of excellent works upon the sixteenth century 
in France ; far more than we should wish our worst enemy to be 
condemned to read, upon the administration of Cardinal de Riche- 
lieu, upon the Fronde, and upon the Great Revolution; but till M. 
de Tocqueville published his invaluable Essay, three years since, we 
are not aware of any book that treated of the political condition 
of France at that curious epoch of transition, when she had ceased 
to be a powerful society, but was not yet a powerful State ; when 
she had already given up the attempt to govern herself, but was 
not yet quite broken-in to the inferiority of being governed. 

This intermediate period, we repeat it, has, we believe, no his- 
torian, and this is properly so called the Ancien Régime. We 
thank M. de Carné for the clear and definite explanation of the 
term, which even M. de Tocqueville had left undefined and vague. 
We know of few better services than any attempt made to cast 
light into those great storehouses of imperfect knowledge, into 
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which are thrust all the things that “everybody knows,” and 
about which, for that very reason, the large majority of people 
never really know anything at all, because they do not venture to 
inquire. No word that “ everybody knows” was ever more 
prolific in misunderstandings, caused by universal ignorance, than 
that one identical word, “ LZ? Ancien Régime.” 

With that word, the “ Liberal,” the Republican of all shades, 
the Revolutionist, the Socialist, the members, in short, of all the 
many opposition parties that distract France, conceive they destroy 
the claims to national gratitude of all the kings and statesmen 
who have ruled over the French race from the time of Charle- 
magne. L’ Ancien Régime with them means everything they 
object to; as, unfortunately, the still blinder, still narrower-minded 
ultra-monarchical or Legitimist party persists in attaching the word 
* Ancien Régime” to whatever it regrets. Perhaps at the bottom 
of all these, as of so many other political mistakes made by our 
“ spirituel” neighbours, it would be well at ouce to place their in- 
credible ignorance of history. France—and this is not sufficiently 
tnown-—Frence is the only nation that is utterly indifferent to 
historical truth, and whom it is possible to mislead as to the 
truths of its own history. When such or such an order is carried 
into effect, it teaches far more touching those who submit to, than 
those who issue it. That Napoleon should, in his early years of 
unlimited power, have decreed that historical facts should only be 
presented to the opening mind of French youth, under the forms 
which suited his purposes, this is conceivable, and simply shows 
him to belong to the tyrant species, whereof this faith in the 
possible alteration of truth is one of the main characteristics. It 
is all very natural in Napoleon Bonaparte to have done this; but 
what can be said of the nation with which it was easy to do it? 
What Napoleon did for his own ends, his followers have all (with 
one exception) done for theirs. When the Bourbons returned to 
France i in 1815, they, and their ecclesiastical adherents, thought it 

“ prudent ”” and wise to tamper with history, as the arch- trickster, 
who had just retired from the stage of dominion, had done. 
Whilst Napoleon’s historical scribes were busy vilifying the men 
and the measures that, during eight centuries, had, nevertheless, 
raised France to no slight eminence in the world, the priests and 
professors of the Restoration (with some exceptions) were in a 
body striving to write down a// the men whom the anti-Royalist 
movement of the last quarter of a century had brought forward. 
This, again, was comprehensible enough, the example “having been 
given, and the facility being admitted with which all Governments 
in France adopt small and miserable measures. But again, we 
say, what is the prostration of the national nerves, what the 
wretched condition to which public opinion has been reduced, 
when such experiments as these can be successful? That they 
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were amply successful is proved in a thousand ways, and the 
promptness with which the French mind receives any false impres- 
sion of the events of its own past annals, is there as a sure pledge 
of what the debasing influence upon it has been of so many quick- 
following convulsions, both social and political. 

Let us, for an instant, imagine a “ Dictator” in England trying 
to mislead the public ‘taind about Alfred, or Edward IIL., or 
Elizabeth, or Oliver Cromwell! We might, perhaps, find 
monar os who would have thought the idea a good one ; ministers, 
even, who would have gladly welcomed the aid of some “good 
genius” who should with a wand-stroke bewilder the national 
apprehension of certain facts (narrow-minded men, who delight in 
small means for attaining any end, are always to be found) ; but 
what would be the use of any such attempt? Why, that to the 
official falsehood the nation would say, “ but we know better!” 
and therein lies its foree; in that it really does know better.” 
There is some strange immateriality in knowled ge; it is, like air— 
always to be had for the asking. Witness Italy. In the Papal 
States, in the Austrian dominions , in the Sicilian kingdoms, every 
obscurantist effort has been attempted, yet the ignorance of their 
own past by the people has never been achieved. The Italians 
know their own history, and could, by their “ better” knowledge 
also, refute the deceptive assertions resorted to by their oppressors 
for their own ends. 

The success of these various enterprises against the acquisition 
of sound historical truths by the French people has led to what 
may be termed one universal historical bewilderment, the political 
and social results whereof have been but too evident during the 
last seventy years. Let us say it to its credit, whatever faults the 
Orleans dynasty may have committed, it is free from that of 
having authorized or favoured any attempt to force the rising 
generations to accept deliberately-falsified representations of past 
occurrences as history. It left ‘the truth unmolested. Any one 
who cared to do so was at liberty to tell it. But the bias was 
given, unluckily, and those who wished to say what was realiy 
true found comparative ly few who were disposed to listen to them. 
There was “a public” for certain statements, to which that public 
held as its particular form of historical truth ; but ¢he truth was in 
a general way somewhat hard of sale. The last ten or twelve y years 
have, undeniably, improved matters in this respect in France, al 
all parties, of whatsoever denomination, having utterly failed in 
giving solid prosperity or durable power to the country, her sons 
have grown less devoted to the histcrical antecedents fabricated 
for them by their own party, and more ready to admit that their 
adversaries might have something to say for themselves. The 
general public in France does not yet care for historical (or, 
indeed, any other) truth, as truth; but, from very absence of 
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political passion, it will agree now to let some few truths be told 
it, and not anathematize a book that represents events otherwise 
than as party spirit had transformed them. 

We do not despair of one day finding Republicans who will 
admit that Louis IX. or Frangois I. had nothing whatever to do 
with the abhorred “ Ancien Régime ;” or Royalists even who will 
learn to see that Henri [V. (whom they adore upon credit) would, 
could he arise from his grave, knock over at a blow the whole 
Ancien-Régime-edifice, which they fondly believe to be that of 
their salvation. But if ever this desirable period of enlighten- 
ment should dawn, M. de Carné will be entitled to some praise for 
haying contributed to it. At all events, he for the first time 
plainly defines what the “ Ancien Régime” was and was not. 


“Between that period, the completion whereof is marked by the defi- 
nitive foundation of our national unity, and the period of the Revolution,” 
says M. de Carné, “there is a vacancy to be filled up. The edifice, raised 
stone by stone, by French Royalty from Hugues Capet to Mazarin, attains 
to its pinnacle during the early youth of Louis XIV., whilst the bases of 
vur modern social fabric are not even attempted to be laid until the com- 
mencement of the reign of Louis XVI. With the second period of the 
monarchy of le grand Roi begins the epoch of transition that separates the 
historical period from that when our social organization is radically 
renewed. Very nearly a century is comprised in this lapse of time, which 
extends from the Ministry of Chamillard to that of Maurepas, and 
includes, with the greater half of the reign of Louis XIV., the Regency, 
the entire long life of Louis XV., and the opening of the reign of his 
unfortunate successor. Here lies, in reality, the so-called Ancien Régime, 
and here are its moral and chronological limits. ‘The aggressive enterprises 
against Europe of the first years of Louis XIV. lie as far away from it as 
do the financial innovations and economical schemes of Necker and 
Turgot. The former are inspired by the dying breath of chivalrous 
traditions about for ever to disappear, and the latter are the budding fruit 
of the democratic spirit that is just about to be born. In this work it is 
therefore my purpose to study the events of that nearly secular period 
that connects the decline of French greatness under Louis XIV. and the 
dawn of those reformed institutions which Louis XVI. failed to establish. 
Free from the exaggerations of party spirit, I wish to judge the politicians 
of a time that is mostly painted by those who rave about it (whether to 
abominate or to admire), and to show the inevitability of the ruin of a social 
state, the doom whereof lay in its own corruption.” 


After an attentive perusal of M. de Carné’s book, we think 
there are few readers who will hesitate to say that he has fulfilled 
the promise contained in these words with perfect impartiality, 
and has, in so doing, not seldom lighted on appreciations remark- 
able for their acuteness, and striking from their genuine origi- 
nality. 

As in almost every man you may find some trace, no matter 
how slight, of what the boy has been, so between the infancy and 
the full-grown development of nearly every State you discover 
some link which binds the two together, and forces the later to be 
the consequence of the earlier stage. ‘The perpetual develop- 
ment of the British race, its constant progress in every sense, 
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and its durable greatness and prosperity, are to be ascribed almost 
exclusively to the fact that it tries no experiments upon itself, 
whether socially, politically, or philosophically, but confines itself 
rigidly to the work of se/f-development—to the work, namely, of 
developing what is within itself, what constitutes its own par- 
ticular and individual strength. The course followed by France 
has been the opposite one. Instead of applying herself seriously, 
first to the knowledge of what her individual forces really were, 
and then as seriously making the very best of them, she has, from 
the moment when the first ascendant impetus, common to all 
young nations, was exhausted, sought for strange remedies, 
foreign to her nature, inapplicable to her constitution, and which, 
imstead of enabling her to seek support in her own latent forces, 
have exhausted her vital power, and prevented her from ever 
achieving maturity. 

A very great and too little studied political philosopher of our 
day, the Piedmontese historian, Cesare Balbo, comes to the con- 
clusion that Representative Government is the on/y one to which 
any country ought reasonably to aspire, and that, in fact, every 
country doves aspire to it. We are disposed to agree with him, 
but we petition for the better comprehension of the word “ repre- 
sentation.” 

The very moment that, in this our enlightened and equitable 
modern age, you recognize the existence of certain living forces in 
a land—forees various in their origin and aims—you virtually 
recognize the necessity of the Representative principle. Where 
the nation contains within itself various sources of strength, more 
and more equally developed every day, by reason of its very 
prosperity, non-representation would be destruction, for its result 
would be the blind incessant warfare of all the national elements 
of greatness one upon the other. A large and intelligent system 
of representation alone can induce each separate force to tole- 
rate the action of the neighbouring one, and thus determine the 
equal co-operation of all. Parliamentary institutions are simply 
the result of Representative ones, the mode of action of the 
latter, nothing more; and the one worst mistake committed by 
France, nay, the irretrievable one, whence all her misfortunes 
may be said to have derived, lies in the incurable confusion she 
obstinately makes to this day between the two things. There are 
Frenchmen—and, unfortunately, very clever ones—who to this 
hour believe in the possibility of a purely Parliamentary as distinct 
from a Representative Government, and who do not actually see 
that this is a manifest impossibility, and that, unless the genuine, 
practical, Constitutive powers of a nation be represented in a Par- 
liament by men whose absolute duty it is to discuss the interests 
of that which they represent, the men who meet for anything else 
or anything /ess than this, will soon be occupied with their own 
personal interests, their own vanities and their own passions ; and, 
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instead of an Assembly conscientiously doing the business of the 
country, you will have what the Pasha in “ Lothen” denominates 
“talking Houses,’ wherefrom it is difficult anything beneficial 
should spring, and whereof Revolution is the most natural and 
most frequent result. 

The peculiarity of France is, that, at the period of which M, de 
Carné treats, she submitted to direct despotism because the bases 
on which to found a Representative Government failed her, and 
her early essays of Parliamentary, without Representative Institu- 
tions, had rather disinclined her to trust her destinies to men who, 
representing only one separate body in the State, were liable to 
grow excessive in their opposition to all others. The country was 
untrue to itself in the second half of the seventeenth century, and 
did not furnish the materials for what eventually grows into Self- 
Government. 


“ After the Ligue,” says M. de Carné, “ and, above all, after the Fvonde, 
France was disheartened, for all her efforts had been vain to conquer and 
organize a system of political guarantees. Her discouragement was a 
natural one enough, though very unlucky; for every attempt at self- 
assertion made by the country has invariab ly, in the end, served the 
interest of only a selfish few. The National Independence, even, had pro- 
fited comparatively little, and individual cupidity stood everywhere in the 
place of patriotism. The Bourgeoisie which had been the soul of the 
Ligue, the aristocracy which had invented the F’ronde (for its own pur- 
poses) knew—neither the one nor the other—how to extract from either 
crisis the consecration of a single principle, the respect of a single liberty 
or right. Worse than all; neither party ever hesitated to have recourse to 
foreign aid against its opponent, and both were for ever equally ready to 
apply to the Spaniard for help, careless of the fact that a master might 
remain, there, where an auxiliary only was sought for.” 


We have always thought that this was a part of modern French 
history far too little attended to by the political student. At this 
identical moment, the great argument urged against the fitness of 
the Italians for independence rests upon a perpetual repetition of 
the crime of which Frenchmen, too, were perpetually guilty two 
centuries ago: the recourse to foreign intervention proving Internal 
insufficiency. Closely examined, the anger of the masses at the 
unmanly, unnational conduct, in this respect, of the men of all 
ranks who ought to have been their chie fs, will be found to lie at 
the bottom of the two monstrous acts of subserviency France 
committed within the space of a hundred years, and under such 
apparently different circumstances : the helpless surrender, namely, 
of all her rights and liberties, first to the monarchical despotism of 
Louis XIV., and next, to the democratical despotism of the Revo- 
lution. Both were, or seemed to be, national; and, in either 
ease, their enemies bear down to posterity the stigma of having 
been “unpatriotic.” The French race, as a race, from Dunkirk 
to Marseilles, saw clearly the one fact, that each succeeding sove- 
reign had contributed to the work of the territorial unity, and that 
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the throne was likely to defend this unity against the Nodlesse and 
the Bourgeoisie who, without any pride of authorship, would 
merely betray “the country” to no matter whom, so long as, by 
so doing, a rival was to be defeated. This made “the country” 
oe insanely royalistic—and when blame is being un- 
sparingly dealt out to Louis XIV., it would be but just to ask 
whether he would not have required to be more than mortal in 
order to resist the universal worship, the universal prayer of a 
race that, prostrate before him, only clamoured for the “ benefits ”” 
of dictatorship. After Mazarin’s death, France was mad for the 
monarchy which she thought synonymous with territorial unity, and 
determined to resist any encroachment of a foreign foe. She had 
dreamt of Liberty, and the classes which alone could have ensured 
it to her had abandoned and betrayed her, and, to use M. de 
Carné’s words,— 
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“She unhesitatingly threw aside the freedom whereof she had never 
possessed more than a shadow, and, giving herself up with irresistible 
energy to despotism, she henceforth oaly desired one thing, namely, that 
her self-forgetfulness should be rewarded by the despotism being glorious. 
The strength of Louis XIV. lay in the failures of the Fronde, the memory 
whereof was, during thirty years, a cause of bitter remorse to many, a 
source of danger and of shame to all.” 































It will be found that the same causes produced very nearly the 
same effects upon the other occasion we have alluded to. The 
one cry which superseded all others, before and during the Great 
Revolution, was the ery of “ want of patriotism” fiercely raised 
ugainst the higher classes, and, this time, against the Throne. All 
the constitutional theories in the world would never have moved 
the masses in France to anything beyond an émeufe, nor would 
that one vast system of organized disorganization, called the Revo- 
lution, have ever succeeded in actively governing the country, or in 
achieving despotic power, if it had not made it apparent that those 
who in other countries are the leaders of society were prepared to 
invoke foreign intervention. As against the Nodlesse and the Bour- 
geoisie of the Ligue and the Fronde, the nation called upon the 
“King ” to save and govern it, so, against the Noblesse and the 
Court, at the close of the last century, the nation implored the 
help of the Revolution, and a few years later of the Empire. 
But, in each case, the subserviency of “the nation” was equally 
unlimited ; the act of abdication was complete, and the Constitu- 
tive forces, the development whereof must lead in time to Repre- 
sentative institutions, were so weakened as to render their ever 


attaining to a healthy maturity problematical. 
France failed herself, as we have already said. She lacked faith 


in her own capacity of freedom, in her own aptitude for self- 
government, and gave herself up to another, who was henceforward 
to legislate, provide, protect, care for, govern her, in a word. Here 


is the point of unity in the French national character under Louis 
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XIV., under the Revolution, and under Napoleon I. and Napoleon 
III.; and here is the one great irreconcilable incompatibility 
between the French race and ours. We have a pride in working 
out our own destinies, in co-operating in the business of the State, 
in being the active agents of our own political condition, whereas 
the French deem it a distinction to have everything done for them, 
and to do nothing in the whole world for themselves. This first 
cause being admitted (and it is impossible, in the face of history, 
to contest its existence), the application of the system is, at bottom, 
the same in all three cases, and only the details of it vary. The 
amount of governing power wielded by Louis XIV., by the Revo- 
lutionary authorities, or by Bonaparte, and brought to bear upon 
the nation as upon something apart from, and foreign to, the 
governing medium, was equal, or very nearly so, in the three 
instances ; and, what is much more curious, adopted very nearly 
the same modes of proceeding, and pursued very nearly the same 
aims. Of the three, the despotism of Louis XIV., there can be 
no doubt, was the /east oppressive, and that of the Revolutionary 
Democracy, the most so, to the individual. But the “ individual ” 
was rapidly tending to decay in France, as in all countries where 
an exaggerated idea is conceived of “ the State ;” and, in the name 
of those terrible abstractions—“ le salut public,” and “ the preser- 
vation of the Rights of Society,” it was soon to be possible, nay, 
praiseworthy, to trample upon the individual rights and safety of 
any isolated citizen. 

We have said the modes of action of the several despotisms 
that have ruled France from the middle of the seventeenth century 
until now were identical. We think the following quotation from 
the work before us will not be found uninteresting :— 


“The one distinctive characteristic of the organization of modern France,” 
says, truly, M. de Carné, “is to be found in the incessant, apparently in- 
evitable, interference of the Government in the sphere of private interests. 
This is an indestructible feature of our political and of our national genius, 
and the long habit of looking to the Central and Executive Power for > 
port and encouragement, has gradually consumed in its germ what should 
have been the spirit of individual enterprise. Commercial insufficiency was 
not long in showing itself by the side of political self-abandonment. 
The ‘country’ thanked the monarchy for transacting its business, and 
entering into details of which it was content to remain ignorant, and soon 
those, whose duty it would have been to uphold, at all events, in words, the 
theories of independence that were being set at nought by the every-day 
practices of both the governors and the governed, soon even they betrayed 
their trust, and made ideas subservient to interests of the hour. Juris- 
consults, such as Pasquier, de Thou, and Loysel, pave the way by their 
writings for the absolute unity of Civil Legislation, which they blindly 
extol as a most desirable conquest, and as the necessary complement of the 
political unity enjoyed by France.” 


From this moment, of course, the march of the centralizing 
system becomes merely a question of time, and the instruments, 


whereby it is to be brought into perfect working order, are natu- 
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rally the very same at the different periods we are attempting to 
aint, because the end to be attained is, in reality, the same. 


‘he one pivot of the French system of Centralization is the 


Provincial Delegate of the Home Office, the Representative of 
the Central Executive Power, who, at a distance, keeps up in the 
minds of the ‘‘ Administered,” as M. de Tocqueville terms them, 
a proper and wholesome respect, if not dread, of their Adminis- 


trators. Under Louis XIV., this Provincial Delegate, this Repre- 


sentative of the Central Power, was the Intendant. 


“These functionaries,” says our author, “ were, by the nature of their 
position, ardently devoted to the Central authority, inimical to every right 
or prerogative independent of the latter, and to every individuality whose 


importance, whether by historical name or by glory, may seem to defy the 


omnipotence of the State. These functionaries are so thoroughly in the 
sense of the institutions of the time, that they rapidly attain to gigantic 
strength, without ceasing to be obscure. They are formidable, without ever 
being illustrious. At first the /ntendants were not appointed over every 
part of the country; but soon, from being local magistrates, as it were, 


they grew to form part of a body in the State. Even the pays (état (pro- 
vinces which possessed a Parliament) had to submit to them, like all the 
others. In every ‘ generality, as it was called, the extent whereof corre- 
sponded somewhere about to two of our present departments, the Central 


Authority established a functionary of its own, usually chosen from the 
ranks of the Maitres des Requétes, and this functionary was, in turn, repre- 


sented by sub-delegates, resident in the towns which have mostly, in our 
day, been transformed into Prefectorial residencies. 

“The Intendant exercised every right, was invested with every attri- 
bute which, in the present administrative organization of France, con- 
stitute the office of the Préfet. As guardian of the communal interests, 
he approved of, or negatived, the communal outlay, and the mass of 
documents we now possess proves that at the period in question—the 
whole, namely, of the seventeenth century—the manner of proceeding of 
the Provincial functionaries was exactly what it is at the present moment, 
and we find the Jntendants setting to work in precisely the same way as 
that resorted to by the Prefects of contemporary creation. There are the 
same tiresome investigations, the same petty, vexatious, and trifling pre- 
occupations, and the same interminable delays that we complain of so often 
now. With the help of the Engineers of the Ponts et Chaussées (a creation 
anterior to that of the Jnéendances), we find the Provincial Authorities 
decreeing what shall be the public works of the province, and discussing 
their cost, and attaining to such absolute authority in the matter of the 
contribution of taxes, that, when an order in Council had fixed the amount 
of taxation of each ‘ generality,’ the Intendants and their sub-delegates (the 
sous-préfets of our epoch) were at liberty to fix, arbitrarily, the sum that 
every parish should furnish, thus leaving a mere nominal office to the 
so-called treasurers of France, who had paid often very dearly for what was 
reduced to a bare title.” 


Everybody hated these Jntendants. To the territorial nobility 
they were “‘oppressors of the nation, and vile flatterers of a 
tyrannical Government,” for they had few connecting links with 
the old families. They did not even purchase their positions— 
they were nominated and revocable by the Government, and were 


rarely left long enough in a locality to become intimate with those 
whom they administered. They were equally odious to the 
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magistracy, and the so-called -“ parliamentary”? families, who, by 
heavy pecuniary sacrifices, had bought the right, as they supposed, 
of hereditarily transmitting their offices to their descendants, and 
constituting a species of perpetual sovereign-administrative body. 


“The Intendants,” says M. de Carné, “ owed no importance to their birth 
or to their fortunes, nor even to the personal favour of the sovereign ; they 
owed everything to their well-calculated devotion to the central Power ; 


and these officials, without roots in society, or traditions, or any connecting 
links with the world above or below them, these Government agents were in 


the monarchy of the Ancien Régime a sort of anticipated product of 


the epoch that was to spring from the union of the Revolution and the 
Empire.” 


Never was a truer word spoken. In the seventeenth century is 
to be found the commencement of that great mistake which, in 
France, consists in making Government something, as it were, dis- 
tinct from society. The French system is in this again radically 
different from ours. We take all our social forces to help in the 
work of governing, and govern—if the term may be allowed— 
from within, whilst the French bring to bear upon society forces 
that have no connection with it, and govern from without. Hence 
so much hostility between the governors and the governed, which 
cannot happen with us, both being in reality closely joined to- 
gether by a multitude of ties. Those who govern in France are 
a distinct set of men; they and “ society” are at daggers drawn ; 
every man’s hand is against them, and theirs against every man. 
The Government has no born ally in the country; it is no man’s 
natural business to love and uphold it, and, consequently, when 
whosoever attacks no one defends it, and it crumbles away as we 
are so often called upon to note. 

If France has never yet attained to political maturity; if the 
constitutive forees—adequately to represent which ought to be 
the end and aim of Government in every country—have grown 
weaker instead of stronger, no doubt some fault lies in the insti- 
tutions under which the French have lived for two hundred years ; 
but it would be hard to say that the failure is not more attri- 
butable still to certain defects in the national character, which have 
rendered it next to impossible to complete their political education. 

There is an obstinate narrow-mindedness, a tendency never to 
share an advantage or a privilege with anyone else (individual or 
class), that it is impossible not to acknowledge as a characteristic 
of the Frenchmen of modern times. This leads to stagnation, 
which is death; and we all know that the inconvenience occa- 
sioned by dead bodies is such that there is but one course to 
adopt, namely, to clear them away. But when this is done as in 

¢ ‘ r . . . 
France, the question may be asked, “ What is to be put in their 
place?” As yet France has given no answer. Successively the 
vital circulation has become slower and slower in all her various 
social bodies—stagnation has ensued, and death—and the bodies 
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have been cleared away. And now what is left to be represented ? 
You cannot represent that which is not. The nobility, the rich 
bourgeoisie, the clergy, the parliaments, the municipal and com- 
munal corps, the commercial and trading corporations, and many 


more we could enumerate—all these were once living in France, 
and all are now dead. What remains then, we again say, to “re- 
present ?” 


With us, and, indeed, with most other nations (even with the 
haughty German, the stiff-necked Spaniard, or the lazy Italian), 


when life is running low in any one of the complex bodies, the 


union whereof forms society, new life is taken from some external 
source, and renovation ensues, This happens more in England 
than anywhere else; this never happens in France, where no 
fusion has ever yet occurred between one social body and another. 
“One secret of the immense power of England,” says Emerson,* 
‘is her perfect homogeneousness. Her different classes are all 
alike; the same men form them, only in different positions ; and 
in England everybody is for ever doing the same thing, in the 
same way, and almost always at the same time.” The exact con- 
trary is remarkable in France. The several classes are composed 


of wholly different men, and no two classes have the same ends, 
aims, opinions, practices, prejudices, habits, or even the same suf- 
ferings, or the same amusements. A little reflection will suffice 
to show how inevitably this paved the way for despotism, made it 
opportune, and, at first sight even, beneficial. 

In the way of the miserable insufficiency of the nobility, and 
to show its deplorable narrow-mindedness, there are proofs throng- 


ing one upon the other. We will take one, because it has always 
seemed to us a singularly conclusive one; Saint Simon. If ever 
a man existed from whose sharp, ill-natured eye no defect could 
be concealed, and who was bold enough to tell al/ truths, that 
man was the Duc de St. Simon. He was, moreover, scrupulously 


honest, marvellously intelligent, and genuinely grieved at the 


state of decay into which he saw society was sinking i in his own 
country. Neither was he frightened at innovation, nor bigoted 
in the same degree as his fellow- countrymen to routine. Saint 
Simon had every requisite for seeing clearly the evil and the 


remedy ; yet never once, in all the eloquent pages of that volumi- 


nous and damning record he has bequeathed to posterity of the 


crimes and vanities of two reigns, and of more than two genera- 
tions of the society he was familiar with, never once will you find 
him recognizing, as a cure for the exhausted condition of the 
French nobility, a healthier activity, a larger participation in the 
“hard work” to be done, in order to “ bring the country round,” 

Ilc never guesses that the exercise of power is life for an aris- 
tocracy, and that to have a right to the highest honours, those 
who claim to enjoy them must pay with everything clse—with 

* English Traits. 
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wealth, health, time, life, if necessary. England had a man as 


haughty as St. Simon, a man as proud as only a Whig of the old 
Whig school could be—Earl Grey, and who, when he said he 
would “stand by his order,” meant literally what he said. But 
his “ order” was one that it might be a merit to “ stand by,” for 
it was, and 18, ONC of the hardest working, most deserving, readiest 
to sacrifice, and, therefore, one of the most living of the constitu- 
tive forces of the State. It is a thing which has a right to be, 
must be, represented. What was the “order” by which the Duc 
de St. Simon did nof¢ stand? An order that looked upon desert 
as a degradation, that cared for the privileges alone whereby its 
. . . , . ? = ol : J . s . I . 
vanities were flattered, that aspired to servility as to a distinction, 
and thought it might dispense with every other quality so long as 
it was ready to fight. 

“The French Vodlesse,” says M. de Carné, “ was in a position that is un- 
paralleled by any other example in history ; for, in reality, royalty had 
succeeded in confining it within the precincts of a palace! Louis XIV. 
abolished what remained of the independent, Seignorial existences of the 
territorial nobility by building that gigantic residence at Versailles ; for, to 
be reckoned as somebody, to belong to the Court, it was necessary to live 
there ; those who did not live there were out of the pale. To obtain a 
lodging in the immense Phalanstére which royalty had so ill-advisedly 
raised, to live there in discomfort, hemmed in between the narrow walls 
often of a garret, was the end and aim of the loftiest ambitions ; the prize 
frequently refused to the descendants of the most illustrious races! The 
memoirs of the time show us, that to be anything in the church, in the 


army, in the State, it was necessary, first, to occupy a ‘lodging’ in the 
Palace of Versailles.” 


Now St. Simon himself, the moralist, philosopher, thinker, 
whose mind is naturally the reverse of whatever is mean, St. 
Simon is, by his own showing, struck to the very heart by the 
loss of the *‘lodging” at Versailles that had been oeeupied by 
his father-in-law, the Maréchal de Lorges! And when he notes 
down (as he does so frequently!) the utter decay of his “ order,” 
what remedy does he discern’ Nothing beyond a careful reform 
in the court “ceremonial,” and the exclusive restoration to certain 
peers of the realm of honours “usurped” by the illegitimate 
princes! If the man who was so immeasurably superior to the 
whole of the French nobility of his day that it seems as though 
he could not belong to i St. Simon can see, for the infusion 
of new life into his “order,” nothing beyond what Sir Vavasour 
Firebrace, in Mr. Disraeli’s Sybil, dreams of for the “order of 
the baronets,’’ what could have been the political previsions of 
the other members of that idle, vain, useless body, the nobility 
of France, glorying chiefly in doing no work, paying no taxes, 
and living parasitically upon the king? 

Let us try to fancy the Rutlands, Devonshires, or Bedfords of 
our free little island exchanging Belvoir, or Chatsworth, or Wo- 
burn, for the far less splendid, every-day life of Windsor or 
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Buckingham Palace! A curious change it would have been for 


His Grace of Buckingham, for instance, to leave Stowe, and 
“board and lodge” with George III. and Queen Charlotte, of 


parsimonious memory! Yet the Mortemarts, La Rochefoucaults, 
Beauvaus, and others of that standing, whose “ ambition”? it was 
to be “LopGep” by their sovereign, were, socially speaking, the 
equivalent of the Russells, Cavendishes, and Temples of this 


country. 

Evidently the eagerly, gladly-servile French Nod/esse was not 
one of the constitutive forces of the nation; life was extinct in 
it—and, being dead, what need was there that it should be 
“represented” ? 

The so-called “ Parliamentarians” in France, who form a very 
numerous and powerful class, agree readily to any condemnation 
that is passed upon the classes whence, in other countries, what 
is termed an “ aristocracy ” chiefly springs. But then, they refer 
to their own “order,” and affirm that, if the Crown had not 
crushed the Parliaments, the Parliaments of France would have 
saved the whole country. At first sight there is some appear- 
ance of truth in this; and even M. de Tocqueville is disposed to 
admit, in the “ Pays d’ Etats,” as they were called, the founda- 
tions of what might eventually have been transformed into a 
Constitutional Government. But here, again, we are met by the 
same obstacle as in the other cases—the most narrow-minded ex- 
clusiveness. The “ Parliamentary families” were, again, a State 
within the State; a close corporation, that obstinately resisted 
any fusion with any other body. When the Society of Jesus 
and the Parliaments came to the struggle in which definitively 
the latter got worsted, they were in every respect two perfectly- 
matched combatants, who fought in the same way, had recourse 
to the same ‘tricks of fence,” and were bent upon the same 
end—their own individual, exclusive supremacy. The Parlia- 
ments had grown to be as wn-national a power as the Jesuits; 
as arrogant a one as the nobility; as useless, in reality, as either. 
They, too, from the narrowest-minded selfishness, wanted to ab- 
sorb the entire work of government amongst themselves—to 
subject France to a “ Venetian ” rule, wielded solely by a limited 
number of judicial families. They hated the Noblesse, the army, 
the Jesuits; disdained the people, and vexatiously opposed and 
harassed the Crown. When Louis XIV., in his Mémoires, says 
to the Dauphin,—“ The authority of the Parliaments, for ever 
opposed to mine, produced the most disastrous consequences, 
and I was obliged to forbid their issuing decrees contrary to those 
of my council,” &c.,—when Louis XIV. says that, arbitrary as it 
seems at first, it is to be questioned whether the purely selfish, 
yy un-national conduct of the Parliaments did not, par- 
tially, at least, justify him. At all events, it can never be denied 
that the excesses of the Parliamentary Opposition made the 
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despotic excesses of _the Crown inevitable, unless you at once 
jump to the conclusion that the Crown should have abandoned 


all participation in the work of government. It never was for a 


moment a question of a more or less mixed Government—of one 
in which a certain number of forces would have been, more or 
less, counterbalanced by others: it was a question of a despotism, 
to be concentred in this or that one particular force, but of a 
despotism always. Had the Parliaments been victorious over 
the Crown, France, we repeat it, would have been “ governed” 
by a judicial oligarchy, as she was “governed” by absolute 
monarchy incarnate in the form of Louis XIV., and later by 
the complex autocracy of the Revolution, and the military des- 
potism of Napoleon I. France being ready to be “governed” 


always, it was throughout merely a question of who should 
exercise authority. 

With the Parliaments, however, it was not as with the nobility. 
The “ Parliamentarians,” in a system of well-organized balances 
and checks, were a body that would have had a right to claim 
“representation.” They were not exhausted—not dead. They 
were simply mischievous, because there were not a sufficient 
number of other living constitutive forces to act upon them and 
keep them in their own proper place; but, in themselves, they 
were a constitutive force of French society, and a living one. 

Louis XLV. one fine day, as we know, exclaimed, “ L’ Etat c’est 
moi !” by which he uncompromisingly meant that, out of him and 
his will, there was nothing; that he was “the State,’ whole and 
entire. Had the Parliaments, or the clergy, or a few hundred 
aristocrats with the boldness and capacity of St. Simon, seized 
upon power, any or either of them would have found no formula 
better or other than that of Louis XIV. “I am the State” 
would have been the plain declaration of all. It was that of the 
Revolution and of the Empire. 

Let us now see in what degree it was natural for Louis XIV. to 
be led to his declaration of “ LZ’ Etat c’est moi ;” how it was even 
difficult he should escape making it; and how ihe making it 
should ‘seem to him to be conscientiously the best thing he had 
to do for France. 

No one moderately acquainted with historical facts, and not 
absolutely blinded by party spirit, can deny the state of con- 
fusion in which France was plunged at the period when Louis 
X]V. attained to his majority. This lasted till the death of 
Mazarin, one of the most thoroughly imcapable administrators 
that, perhaps, ever lived, or misgoverned a country. Political, or 
what we call public, life, had not developec itself in the French 
as in the British race, and the consequence was, that the few con- 
stitutive forces of society that did exist in France were battling 
for exclusive supremacy over their rivals, not honestly labouring 
for just that particular portion of influence which it would have 
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been just and beneficial to all that they should obtain. The 
feudal nobility had, for its political excesses and utter want of 
public virtue, Sen punished by Richelieu, and was hors de combat ; 
the Parliamentarians were grumbling at the defeat their selfish- 
ness had suffered in the Fronde; the clergy was divided into two 
bitterly-hostile factions ; the Government was weak and corrupt, 
and the people were discontented. 


“ Victorious over her enemies out of doors,” says M. de Carné, “ France 
had, nevertheless, a most insufficient and helpless Government at home. 
The Peace of the Pyrenées was, if glorious, indispensable, for the army 
was as completely exhausted as was the public purse, and native industry 
could not supply the raw materials required for the practical work of war. 
Dishonesty was the curse of each branch of administration; and disorder 
in the financial departments everywhere was encouraged by the Superin 
tendant Fouquet, in the _— of what he might one day become to the 
youns. Kine, and what his own fortune might rise to on the demise of 

azarin. 


The latter, upon whom, on Richelieu’s death, had fallen a re- 
sponsibility he was unequal to support, had been too often obliged 
to indulgence there, where the most arbitrary repression had been 
the undeviating policy of his predecessor. The consequence was, 
that in the provinces there may be said to have been no govern- 
ment at all, and in distant localities, rendered often unapproach- 
able by the impracticableness of the roads, the smaller class of 
gentilshommes (very similar to the Raub Ritter of Germany) 
resisted the measures by which the priest-minister of Louis XIII. 
had overthrown the higher Nodlesse; and murder, rapine, and 
violence of every description made desolate the rural districts, as 
pecuniary corruption degraded the upper ranks of the population 
in the towns. 

Nearly every sovereign comes to the throne with some one par- 
ticular evil standing bolt upright before him, to clear away which 
at once seems his undeniable duty. Louis XIV. really came to 
the throne not at his majority, but at the death of Mazarin. The 
monster evil that stood before him was disorder; the product of 
two causes, weakness of the executive power and pecuniary cor- 
ruption. The King was three-and-twenty, not possessed of any 
political genius, or of anything that could be called genuire state- 
craftt—but gifted with a remarkably strong and clear administra- 
tive sense; he was, besides this, straightforward to a very rare 
degree in a man of his country ; scrupulously honest, desirous to 
do his very best for the nation; firm, if not obstinate; and 
enamoured of that unity which is the beau ideal of modern 
Frenchmen. 

We repeat it—the advantages to be derived from a multiplicity 
of equally-balanced forces were visible nowhere ; the evils result- 
ing from the jealous hate of a few selfish, insufficient powers, who 
were fighting for exclusive supremacy, were to be perceived on all 
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hands, It happened in 1661, what has happened ever since, and 
will happen always, in nations ripe for subserviency ; namely, that 
despotism took the semblance of a benefit, and was positively and 
undeniably one. 

There is more resemblance between the 18th Brumaire and the 
first assertion of sovereignty by Louis XIV., than has been gene- 
rally recognized, and in both cases the substitution of the single- 
handed tyranny of a despot for the distraught condition induced by 
the rivalries of selfish factions, was accepted by the overwhelming 
majority of the country as a boon. 

There must be some indescribable charm for the French mind 
in this notion of unity, for the many-headed Democratic Re- 
public had no other idea of perfection; and all its hopes, 
tendencies, plans, and efforts, went unconsciously towards the one 
same aim that had been the aim of Louis XI1V.—absolute, un- 
escapable uniformity : the destruction of a race ; the transformation 
of real living society into an abstraction; the imprisonment of 
the human element in a preconceived form. 

But whether to us, whose ideas of the public development of a 
nation, and of the necessity of freedom, are so widely different 
from the French, whether to us this worship of uniformity and 
centralization be conceivable or not, we must be brought to know 
that it was the feeling that animated the vast majority of 
people in France, a century and a half before we were ever called 
upon to deplore its effects, during the Great Revolution and the 
Empire. 

There can be very little room to doubt that, when Louis XIV. 
came to take the reins of the State seriously in hand, it became a 
conscientious conviction with him that the very best thing he 
could do was to use the utmost amount of his authority to punish 
the corruptions and abuses he found flourishing all around him, 
and to simplify the governmental action to the utmost possible 
extent. This might be best achieved, evidently, by concentrating 
in himself the utmost amount of power. We have said the King 
was possessed of a strong and remarkable administrative sense. 
Ile was one of the most thoroughly capable administrators that 
any country or any age has to show. He was a first-rate man of 
his species, but his species was second-rate. Louis XIV., when 
once he had adopted the determination to “ govern” France as 
much as he possibly could, governed it in the best possible way, 
perhaps, but the fault lay in the fact of the over-government. 
M. de Carné observes with truth, that the King’s political plan was 
a wrong one, but that the means by which he executed a plan, de- 
fective in itself, were excellent. The first thing he attacked was 
corruption. His first victim was the Surintendant Fouquet, and 
certainly, if the system of misgovernment which had led France 
to the very brink of ruin were to be overthrown, Fouquet was the 
very first obstacle that had to be swept away. A vast deal of 
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dramatic emotion has been spent upon the fate of this most mag- 
nificent and most guilty of public criminals, and various mean and 
personal motives have been assigned as the causes of the King’s 
treatment of him. But we maintain that with this history has 
nothing whatever to do, for the plain reason, that whatever 
other and minor motives might concur to influence Louis XIV. in 
the disgrace so summarily inflicted on Fouquet, that disgrace— 
and in the most summary form—was indispensable ; and without 
the unhesitating sacrifice of the Surintendant, the King would 
have had no right to ask for the confidence of the nation in his 
own honesty. 

The overthrow of Fouquet was quickly followed by the convoca- 
tion of a Chambre de Justice, invested with functions which to 
us, in our milder times, seem terrible from their arbitrariness. The 
action of this chamber was a retrospective one. The wealthy 
Bourgeois, who were known under the general name of financiers, 
the so-called “ Traitants,” were exposed to a fierce examination of 
their every deed and every gain for the last five-and-twenty years. 


“Before the assembly composed of the most eminent members of the 
different Parliaments,” says our author, “all those were cited, who had in 
any way contributed to furnish supplies by contract, loans, or even to 
undertake the collection of taxes. Every French subject who came within 
any of the categories marked out for punishment by these inexorable justi- 
ciaries appointed by the Crown, was obliged to render a satisfactory account 
of his fortune, and to explain its nature and origin. Nor was even that all : to 
make deception less easy, the very parish priests were bidden, in the King’s 
name, to enjoin upon their flocks the duty of denouncing to the magistrates 
any persons whom they should happen to know had accepted a bribe, or 
favoured an illegal transaction, or contributed to any financial vexations 
practised upon the public. . + . « « Far from regarding all this 
as regretable or wrong, the national mind was relieved as from a great 
weight, by the establishment of the Chambre de Justice,and the public con- 
science of all France welcomed it as inaugurating an era of universal repa- 
ration. Some financiers were hanged, others executed in effigy, the larger 
number imprisoned, or reduced to fly the land. But 110 millions of francs 
restored by confiscation to the coffers of the State ; the dread of a Govern- 
ment a showing itself so resolute and growing so rich; and a 
delirium of delight in the masses—these were the direct results of the act of 
aeons power by which Louis XIV. took possession of his sceptre and his 
throne. 


This was the beginning of a system of government, every 
separate act whereof was to be modelled upon the same pattern, 
and of which the inevitable consequence was to be the recourse, 
by the entire nation, to the absolute power and will of the 
Monarch, and its reliance upon a despotism which seemed exer- 
cised for the “general good.” Perhaps, too, its most serious 
harm was, that for a considerable time, it was tutelary. It only 
ceased to be so when it was so strong that it could afford to be 
insolent, and when its resources were exhausted, as they soon are 
in such cases. Had the despotism of Louis XIV. not really 
been for the moment, (and the inferior political education of 
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France being granted) a positive benefit, it could not have esta- 
blished itself, and bequeathed its own particular form to succeed- 
ing tyrannies, which, whilst dreaming they abolished, did, in truth, 
only perpetuate it. It was a positive benefit, inasmuch as it put 
scrupulous honesty in the place of corruption, substituted wealth 
for poverty, and order for confusion, and suddenly surrounded 
France with a perfect halo of glory and seeming greatness. The 
radical vice was there, which engendered all future ills, but no one 
saw it. When Louis XIV. declared that he himself was “ the 
State,” he did so much that was upright and honest, and that 
contrasted with what had preceded, that it was forgotten how 
dangerous, how deplorable, was the fact of the identification of 
the country with the man, of the absorption by Royalty of “ the 
State.” But so it was—the nation had abdicated. It was 
“governed,” and would be so for evermore: well, or ill? was a 
question of detail, it had renounced the task of ever learning how 
to govern itself. 

This praise cannot be refused to Louis XIV. that, if he con- 
centrated all authority within the hands of the Sovereign, he, at 
the same time, expected the Sovereign to be really the first servant 
of the State. He declared that, out of himself, ‘nothing was, but 
he devoted himself wholly and entirely to the public service, as, to 
say the truth, did also Napoleon Bonaparte. If over-government 
and centralization could save a country, or could do anything, in 
fact, save gradually dry up the founts of life within it, France 
would have been saved by the unceasing, and, it must be admitted, 
indefatigable exertions of Louis XIV. He ‘laboured harder than 
most statesmen, even of our laborious age, or even country, would 
be content to do; and the honesty of the Ministers he chose, and 
who, stimulated by his example, worked as unremittinglyas himself, 
has never been called in question, even by the worst enemies of 
his policy. The administrative edifice, raised by the King, with 
Colbert and Louvois as his assistants, is of absolutely terrifying 
dimensions. Everything was “new done up,” and always in the 
one same unescapable sense of uniformity. 

It should not be forgotten that one of the first effects of the 
financial system of Colbert, and what may be broadly characterized 
as the substitution of honesty for corruption, was an enormous 
increase in the financial resources of France. The national 
incomings were, in three years, for instance, raised from 84 to 100 
millions of francs; and the outgoings were proportionately dimi- 
nished. So much so, that, in the simple article of tax-collecting 
expenses (perception d’impéts), a saving was operated of 50 per 
cent., and the “ State ” found itself with a surplus of 32 millions 
between 1662 and 1672 

Of course this told upon what we should call the “ public 
mind,” and it would have been too much to expect that the man 


who originated such an apparently beneficial system should have 
312 
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perceived the radical evils it engendered, or, for an instant, sup- 
posed he was fulfilling anything, save the noblest of all duties. 

If the governing system of the King and Colbert, from all that 
was in reality artificial i in it, and from “that narrow « Protective ” 
spirit to which it was obliged for ever to resort— 


“Tf all this,” says M. de Carné, “was open to the gravest objections, 
there is no denying that, for a short time, it seemed to develope the national 
activity in a quite marv ellous manner.” 


But the most genuinely curious thing to be examined in the 
working of all this system is precisely its “ manner.” Its “ mode 
of proceeding,” as we have already observed, i is that of the Revo- 
lution, and of the Empire. Uniformity i is its ideal. We find in 
all the various offices of the State, in the army, navy, finances, 
public works, and home administration, exactly the same tendencies 
and practices that seem so intolerable under the Republic and the 
first Empire. There is the same oppression everywhere, and 
everywhere its particular form is the same. The King himself 
sets to work at the judicial organization, and in the end we arrive 
at the code Louis, vastly more resembling the famous code 
Napoleon, than the common run of superficial historians have 
cared to say. Then there comes Louvois, who puts his hand 
upon the army, that last stronghold of the angry Noblesse, and 
cuts down “ privilege” to the very root, subjecting the first 


Maréchal de France, as the merest sous-liewtenant, to the authority 
of the War Minister ! an official, held in hatred and contempt by 
the gentilshommes and nobles, and styled le plus grand et le plus 
brutal des commis. Promotion was so really hard to obtain, and 
so honestly won by merit, that the unceasing complaints of the 
“great families” on this head form one of the most amusing 
records imaginable. It is too little known out of France, and 
too wilfully forgotten in France, that Louvois made “ equality” so 
completely the law of the French army, that his implacable enemy, 
St. Simon, says, in disgust, “‘no matter who a man was by 
birth, when once he was in the service, he became the absolute 
equal of his comrades,” and this is one of the innovations the 
haughty duke looks upon as abominable, 

The slightest attempt at a description of what Colbert had 
made of the Home Office and its dependencies would lead us far 
beyond the limits of this article, but it is not too much to say 
that in every detail he had sketched out what was made more 
complete, and but a very little less tolerable by the Republic and 
the Empire. We find him ever progressing slowly, but unmis- 
takably, towards the senseless departmental organization resorted 
to by the Revolution. The independence of the Provinces, the 
so-called “ provincial spirit,” being one of the things worst hated 
by Louis XIV. and his Ministers, it is easy to see that their 
common pre-occupation is to end by trampling it out ; and in every 
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conceivable manner the oppression of uniformity is brought to 
bear upon populations and territories that had a separate life of 
their own, and ancient institutions and traditions, and that would, 
had they been properly and largely dealt with, have been the 
most important of all the Constitutive Powers of the State. But 
these were crushed into the centralizing system more arbitrarily 
than has been, and is, the case at the present day in Austria. 


“Louis XIV. would have been astounded,” says M. de Carné, “if he had 
been told that one day a Revolution would spring from the bases he had 
laid for it; but if, the terrific side of the picture being veiled, the mere 
administrative results had been set before his eyes, there can be no room for 
a doubt that our present over-centralized organization would have glad- 
dened his very heart, and that he would have regarded it as the natural 
consequence of all his efforts, and the ripe fruit of all his labours and 
thoughts !” 


Now this is the point we set out from, and which seems to us 
interesting to examine. 

We would refer all English readers to M. de Carné’s excellent 
volume, as to the indispensable comple ment of M. de Tocqueville’ 8 


admirable work. We are shown in it how despotism is a necessity 
for France ; how it has, under the most diametrically opposite Go- 
vernments, affected the same modes of proceeding, and made 
Centralization the one oppressing medium, under Monarchies, Re- 
publics, and Military Diet tatorships. It is a book we should read, 


for it is full of truths useful to us, and ought to help to increase in 


us the respect and love of our own sy stems and traditions, even of 
our most “ old-fashioned ” customs, of our very (apparent) “ ano- 


malies,” and of our political ee and ‘‘ ways,” more even than 


of our political institutions. M. de Carné’s ‘book i is of great as- 
sistance in contributing to dela the mistake so often and so 
fatally made in France between Parliame ntary and Representative 
Governments, and it shows us how, for the last two centuries, the 
establishment of the latter has been rendered more and more 
difficult from the progressive extinction of the Constitutive Forces 
of Society, which, by degrees dying out, have left, in reality, little 
or nothing to Represent. 
Artuur Duptey. 
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TOUCHING SERMONS AND THE MAKERS 
OF THEM. 


Part IT. 


“True guidance in return for loving obedience, did he but know it, 
is the first want of man.” We might add to Carlyle’s aphorism 
that the obedience was at least as much w anting as the guidance. 
In the old time men followed heaven-sent Captains ; now they elect 
their leaders, and accompany them only so far as they choose 
to go. It would be deemed a scandalous heresy, in this “age of 
liberty and progress,” to question whether the former times were 
not better than these. But it cannot be denied that, in passing 
from a state of “thraldom” to that of freedom, we have lost 
much that was well worth the keeping. Without referring to the 
political changes that have taken place since the times of the 
Tudors, it would be an interesting investigation to inquire how 
far the ‘religious vicissitudes of the last three centuries have been 
due to the leaders and how far to the led. 

It is certain that in nothing is guidance so much needed as in 
things spiritual. Error is manifold, Truth is one; the counter- 
feits are innumerable, the gem is unique; the paths that go no 
whither, or which end in a treacherous morass, are past counting, 
the road that conducts to the goal to which all profess that they 
are tending, has no parallel. Who shall distinguish the true from 
the false, who show us where the pearl of great price lies hidden, 
who point out to us the one safe highway, z are questions more easy 
to put than to solve in an age not conspicuous for veneration, 
Previous to the Reformation the reply would have been nearly 
unanimous. Spite of all his faults and vices, the priest was the 
depositary of divine power, and, therefore, the natural interpreter 
of the divine will. As soon as the belief i in his superhuman gifts 
had ceased, reverence for him as a leader was also lost. Since 
then the clergy have been the target at which the scoffer aims his 
arrows, the butt for the sneers of every witling. Consult any col- 
lection of English or foreign proverbs, and ‘it will be found full 
of gibes against “the cloth,” sarcasms against the “ parsons.” 
This constant reference to one set of men implies that the class 
is important ; and when we bear in mind that there are no sub- 
jects on which so many and such bitter sayings are current as 
Women and Love, and next to these the Clergy, we may suppose 
that the universally-acknowledged power and influence belonging 
to the first two are shared by the last. Men do not commonly 
find fault with that which is beneath notice, nor talk of the defi- 
ciencies of an institution from which nothing is expected. Uni- 
versal complaint implies universal recognition, The common 
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assertion that a standard of excellence has not been reached, 
proves that there is an acknowledged standard which ought to be 
attained. Gibbon declares that the virtues of the cle gy are more 
dangerous than their vices. It is easy to understand the force of 
this sentiment coming from the mouth of one of Christis unity’s most 
bitter and most formidable opponents. Discrediting its doctrines, 
grudging its power over the hearts and minds of men, he would 
naturally contend against the instruments by which its truths 
were spread. And thus no further argument is needed to show 
that the clergy held rightfully a prominent and most important 
position. 

But the heaviest responsibilities are not always the most felt. 
The “captain” of a mine, who has to maintain a reputation for 
prosperity when his lode is run out, will be far more weighed 
down by anxiety than many a parish priest to whom is committed 
the charge of souls sunk in ignorance and sin. Few men would 
like to be placed in the command of an army on the eve of a 
decisive engagement. But the most inexperienced youth rarely 
shrinks from undertaking duties upon the right fulfilment of 
which the everlasting welfare of thousands may depend. It is 
terrible to think how ec carelessly men rush into paths of duty 
where angels might well fear to tread. Very solemn is Jeremy 
Taylor’s warning, “If the people die for want of knowlec Ige, 
they that are set over them shall die for their want of charity.” 
Yet young men too often pass from a university career, the best 
of whom can hardly be said to have made it a preparation for 
sacred offices, into the ranks of an army where self-denial and 
purity are the primary regulations. Many believe that the act of 
consecration will produce that change of ‘disposition which they 
acknowledge to be requisite. But the E nglish Church recognizes 
only two sacraments ; and nowhere teaches that the graces which 
accompany Baptism and the Holy Communion will be conveyed 
by the laying on of hands. True, it may be that the solemn 
service of ordination, the warnings, the heart-searching ques- 
tions, the united petitions of a vast congregation, the minutes 
of silent prayer, the participation of the Eucharist, may make a 
permanent impression ; but it is too much to expect that they 
will produce so thorough arenovation, so complete a péravora that 
the fast undergraduate will have in an hour been transmigrated 
into the “man of God, thoroughly furnished with good works,” 
No, Milton said rightly, “Tt is the inward calling of God that 
makes the minister, and his own painful study and | diligence that 
manures and improves his ministerial gifts.’ The Church insists 
upon the necessity of this inward calling, and does but give 
sanction and authority to it by the hands of her chief pastors. 
To meet a recognized and too common evil the establishment of 
diocesan colleges seems a practical remedy. The months of 
special training which the intended candidate for Holy Orders has 
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to undergo must necessarily either qualify him for his future work, 
or reveal to him his unfitness for it. But inasmuch as this expe- 
dient has been only partially adopted, the evil is only partially 
met. Indeed, the source of much that might be more truly 
called Simony than what is now so stigmatized, has its source 
farther back. No one can estimate the incalculable mischief done 
by patrons of livings who have forced their younger sons to em- 
brace a profession to which they feel an invincible dislike. No 
external remedy can meet this. This evil must be left_to indi- 
viduals. If fathers compel their children to enter an army from 
whose ranks the unwilling recruits will desert on the first oppor- 
tunity, or, failing that, will conduct themselves in the most rebel- 
lious and unsoldierlike manner, how are the chiefs of that army 
to discover this disposition until it is too late, when they have 
only words and vows to judge by? No men are omniscient. 
The magistrate is not reproached for believing the evidence of a 
perjured witness. But the Church is most unjustly condemned 
because her ministers are not discerners of the thoughts and 
intents of the heart. True, she ordains men who are in every 
way unfit to enter her service ; but she does this only after putting 
the most solemn questions, to which the candidate replies that he 
is moved by the Holy Ghost. If he is not so moved, the fault is 
his for telling a lie in God’s house, before God’s ministers, and 
not the fault of the bishop, who may, indeed, demand testimonials 
of moral conduct, but cannot procure proofs of spiritual fitness. 
The Devil has no more powerful agent to do his work than an 
immoral parish priest. By means of such an instrument religion 
is not only brought into contempt, but vice receives an authoritative 
sanction. Imagine the irremediable mischief that must arise under 
such circumstances as the following; alas! no hypothetical case. 
A clergyman is inducted into the charge of a hving where the 
population is about 3000, and where there is but one church. On 
the Sundays he performs his necessary duties, and preaches a ser- 
mon that he has purchased. The week-days are spent at the public- 
house, and the enemies of religion will rejoice to hear one of its 
ministers pouring forth a torrent of foul jests and deep curses, 
blasphemy, and obscenity. His son is the companion of his 
orgies, and the father tells him that if he pass the bottle without 
fillg his glass, he is no true child of his, He is trustee toa 
large estate; the heir, his pupil, is plied with wine, and in- 
troduced to “ life.’ But ready-money soon runs short, and the 
guardian supplies from his own pocket the wants of his ward on 
condition that the property, worth several thousand pounds, shall 
be handed over to him for a few bank-notes. He becomes noto- 
riously, and report says criminally, intimate with one of his 
parishioners, a widow lady, who has daughters living with her to 
profit by their mother’s example. At length he sells his living, 
and, by some legal sleight-of-hand, contrives to cheat the pur- 
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chaser out of a considerable sum of money. He preaches his 
farewell sermon, and with many tears repeats his text, “I have 
not shunned to declare the whole counsel of God.” The next 
Sunday he is seen by all his late parishioners, who are crowding to 
hear his successor, entering the house, his visits to which had 
scandalized the whole village. He leaves the diocese, and has no 
difficulty in getting appointed to a living in the neighbouring see. 
The woman, whose name had been so shamefully connected with 
his, follows him. He is still “doing duty,” but the hand of 
Prov idence has struck the sinner, and taken from him the whole 
of his ill-gotten gains.* Surely, one would think, there must be 
some check upon such shameful proceedings. Yes, a bishop has 
the power to prosecute “criminous clerks” in the ecclesiastical 
courts. But the expenses of such proceedings are enormous. It 
is asserted, for instance, that it cost the late Bishop of Gloucester 
and Bristol three thousand pounds to take away the gown from 
a priest in his diocese. If such expenditure be necessary, even 
the most indignant ae against immorality will think that 
the money may be laid out to greater advantage in a country 
where thousands of people never heard the name of Him after 
whom they are called. 

If actual sin be thus difficult to punish, how much harder is it 
to reprove negligence and indolence? Most happily our country is 
nearly freed from the reproach which was only too well deserved in 
that time of dense spiritual darkness, the eighteenth century. The 
“high and dry,” the “low and slow ” clergy man is not commonly 
to be met. We shall not often hear of young curates finding that 
the people whom they are called upon to ‘teach have remained 
ignorant of the first principles of Christianity, while the aged 
rector has gone on mumbling inarticulately year after year. In 
one such rare case, the new comer determined to begin with the 
rudiments of religion, and devoted his maiden sermon to a sketch 
of the life and sufferings of Christ. The service ended, he joined 
one of the members of his congregation, an intelligent farmer, 
and indirectly asked him what he thought of the discourse. 
What a history of long years of darkness and ignorance was 
summed up in the reply ! ! « Well, sir, it be a bad business, sure, 
and they hadn’t ought to ha’ killed he; but it’s so long ago, and 
so far off, let us hope it bean’t true.” 

We may sincerely believe that such stories are not common. 
“The Vicar of Roost,” whose portraiture has been so skilfully 
drawn by the practised hand of Mr. Paget, is not a common type 
of parish priest. For one incident like “the above, how many 
might not be told of men, themselves neither strong in health, 
nor rich in purse, seen gliding through the courts and alleys of 


* Since the above was written, I hear that he has become the Marker at 
a Billiard-table. 
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the lowest quarters of the city, passing from house to house with 
noiseless footstep and sympathizing countenance, found wherever 
disease is most rife, and want most urgent, comforting the sick, 
praying with the dying, consoling the bereaved, helping, from 
their scanty store, the hunger- stricken ; ; met with in the re sorts of 
the thief and the drunkard, imperilling life while they warn the 
vicious and the violent, and implore them to turn from their evil 
ways for the sake of Him who endured a shameful death. No; 
indolence is not the most common fault of the clergy in our 
time. It may be that they are over-zealous, and are not suffi- 
ciently careful to temper vigour with discretion. Talleyrand ex- 
pressed his experience in the sneer , Surtout point de zle. He 
pretended to have discovered that ardour in the servant was always 
disagreeable to the master; that the hard-working, uncompro- 
mising priest was the béte noire of the bishop. But while no one 
likes upstart obtrusiveness on the part of those below him, no 
true man will find fault if those over whom he is set do their 
work faithfully and honestly. 


“ Hot ardent zeal would set whole realms on fire.” 


But there is zeal which is conservative and not incendiary; which 
is prudent as well as effectual; which, indeed, is successful because 
it is wise. There is no harm possible so long as the parish priest 
fulfils his duties towards his parishioners. The danger really lies 
in those cases where the theologian has overcome the pastor, and 
the student, enamoured of some “ideal of a Church,” attempts 
to carry into practice the principles of his teacher. He would do 
well to remember that More never thought of remodelling the 
English constitution in accordance with his Utopia, nor did Bacon 
endeavour to substitute his new Atlantis for the existing state of 
things. Even the young country gentleman, fresh from ‘studying 
Plato’s Republic on the banks of the Isis, is content with becoming 
a county magistrate, or the president of a Mechanics’ Institute. 
Why, then, should the divine, on whose practical exertions so much 
de pends, devote his time to pedantic trifling? It may be true 
that the chasuble is the proper vestment for the priest celebrating 
the Holy Communion. But if his parishioners object to the gar- 
ment, and see heresy in its bright colours, why estrange their 
affections for the sake of complying with an obsolete rubric? 

The doctrine of apostolic succession may, or may not, be sound ; 

but if it be sound, is there any advantage to be derived from 
preaching it ? Men do not increase the authoritativeness of their 
office by constantly asserting it. Arguments to support dignity 
are fatal to it. Henry Taylor has well said, “a dignity which has 
to be contended for is not worth a quarrel, for it is the essence of 
dignity to be self-sustained.” Moreover, that ambassador can- 
not be deemed faithful to his mission who spends his whole time 
in proving his credentials. He will do wisely to assume the va- 
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lidity of these, and other people will take them for granted. The 
man who speaks with authority is always listened to; but he 
who attempts to prove that he has a right to speak will have few 
auditors. 

But it is not only in matters of ritual and church-government 
that a discreet silence should be preserved. There are many doc- 
trines which rarely need to be brought before an ordinary congre- 
gation. A well-meaning, but unpractise dd, curate lectures a class 
of poor women upon the Trinity, and in attempting to render his 
subject clear, makes tenfold confusion, and, perhaps, unwittingly 
gives utterance to blasphemous heresies. Temperament, doubt- 
less, has much to do with creeds. Melancholy men are mostly 
Calvi inists ; hopeful dispositions attach themselves to Arminianism. 
It is the glory of the Church of England that her Articles and 
services embrace both views. Lord Chatham adduced this as a 
reproach, but he forgot that, if the Church and the Scriptures 
are parallel channels of the divine wisdom, we must expect to find 
the same apparent discrepancies in the one as in the other; dis- 
crepancies not contrary to reason, but above it. Were the Church 
perfectly consistent (according to our notions of consiste ney) in 
all her formularies, we might be sure that she was no true C hurch, 
but a sect. The unfairness, then, is great in those who persist in 
not only putting forward but one phase of the divine truth,—for 
that were almost a venial offence,—but in denying the other phase, 
They may feel restive under what they deem the heavy yoke of 
Articles ; but were they truly wise, they would see that. subscrip- 
tion was the most certain mode of preserving them from narrow- 
mindedness. They would gladly ignore a ‘truth; but it stands 
embodied in the two great charters of the divine grace—the creeds 
of the Church and the written volume. They are traitors to their 
vows if they contract the heavenly message according to their own 
one-sided ideas, and they themse ves cannot but suffer from this 
partial abandonment of sound doctrine. But how infinitely is the 
evil enhanced if they make their teaching a reflex of their opi- 
nions! What terrible mischief must be wrought by those who, 
in direct face of Scripture and the creeds, say that the great sacri- 
fice was made, not for all, but only for the elect, and that the 
message must, nevertheless, be preached to all men, in order that 
they may be able to reject it, and that their damnation may be 
secured. However wrong-minded a man may thus become, he 
has no right to proclaim his special views as credenda. Granting, 
even, that he holds the monstrous opinions above-mentioned, 
there i is plenty of room for him to work without entering on such 
a barren field. He may, at least, attempt to make people moral 
in this life, even although their spiritual condemnation is certain. 
There is no reason why a man should be a drunkard, although he 
be an heir of perdition. It is worth while to be victorious in a 
skirmish, even though our great foe may be ultimately triumphant. 
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The moral man, who is not elected, may often serve as a model to 
the elect saint wallowing in all kinds of wickedness, by which, 
according to an old divine, he is no more affected than is a piece 
of gold buried in the mire. 

Why does a man go to church? Perhaps, because to go is 
an old habit; this is mechanical religion ; or because it is re- 
spectable, and he would lose caste among his friends were he 
not seen in his accustomed pew; this is hypocrisy. Or he 
goes in order that he may “save his soul;” this is selfishness. 
Or, lastly, he goes thither in order that he may learn how to 
do his duty towards God and man. This is the only pure 
and healthy motive, as rare, alas! as it is good. But whose 
is the fault that it is so exceptional ? The preacher’s, un- 
doubtedly ; for, in the first place, he will not enlarge upon and 
explain the prayers, and colleets, and lessons, which do teach a 
man what he should do; and then he devotes his discourse to 
subjects wholly alien from the trials and duties of daily life. 
Sermons may, for the most part, be called half-hours with the 
worst authors. Happy, indeed, if they are but half-hours; too 
often the denominator is removed from the fraction, and we have 
to endure an hour’s rambling discourse de omnibus rebus et qui- 
busdam aliis. It seems as if an unhappy fate attended our 
preachers; as if their tongues were unable to pronounce the 
words which alone can rouse their hearers. They strive to be 
practical ; they are really earnest in their exhortations, ‘Come to 
Jesus;” but they do not tell us how we are to go. Jeremy 
Taylor well says, “‘ Do not spend your sermons in general and in- 
definite things, as in exhortations to the people to get to Christ, 
to be united to Christ, and things of the hke unlimited significa- 
tion, . . . for generals not explicated do but fill the people’ 8 
heads with empty notions, and their mouths with perpetual unin- 
telligible talk, but their hearts remain empty, and themselves are 
not satisfied.” It is easy to tell a man that he is sinful, but not 
to show him how to avoid sin; easy to tell a man that he must go 
to the Great Physician, but not easy to point out how to go. 
Plain, simple men want something more than milestones to advise 
them how far they are from heaven; more even than sign-posts 
which point the road thither. They are but poor, foolish children, 
and cannot read the directions set up: they are sure to stray if 
they go alone. They need a guide to travel with them, a Great- 
heart to walk before them. But the preacher who should be all 
this is one among ten thousand. The cause of this deficiency lies 
in that almost universal but unsuspected Manicheism which has 
set itself to slander this world, and to ascribe its origin to the 
author of evil. We acknowledge, perhaps, that God is king of it 
de jure, but de facto we have deposed Him, and enthroned his 
great enemy in his place. We have lost all traces of the foot- 
steps of the God-man on— 


“ The Church” and “ the World.” 


“those holy fields 
Over whose acres walked those blessed feet, 
Which, eighteen hundred years ago, were nailed, 
For our advantage, on the bitter cross.” 


Our preachers have gone on making sharp antitheses between 
“the world” and “the church,” using the language that was 
appropriate enough in the mouths of the Apostles when the world 
was represented by the impure orgies of the temples and the 
bloody festivities of the circus, but ‘which are generally without 
force in our own times when hospitals and dispensaries are the orna- 
ments of our streets. This misapplication has produced grievous 
results. The divorce between religion and business, between work 
and worship, between love to God and love to neighbour, has led 
men to believe that they may be at once grasping and devout, true 
saints and thorough rogues. The covetous landlord, the petti- 
fogging lawyer, the cheating tradesman, the backbiting gossip, 
and the slanderous spinster, never hear their own sins denounced, 
but, Sunday after Sunday, they listen to the same worn-out 
words, “love not the world ;” and as each calls that the world to 
which he has no inclination, and by which he is never tempted, 
all leave the church as they entered it, perfectly convinced that 
they are free from “ worldliness,” and all agreed in praising “ Mr, 
A.’s useful discourse, which some people would do well to carry 
away with them.” Probably most of these censors would be 
shocked if poor Mr. A., wearied out by study and visiting the 
sick, were to sit down in the evening to a quiet rubber of whist 
with a few friends; or if, when his checks began to grow pale 
and his spirits to sink beneath hypochondria and dyspepsia, he 
mounted a horse and rode over the hills and far away behind 
the baying hounds, All the parish would be talking about 
precious souls left to perish while the so-called pastor was out 
fox-hunting. It would be no answer in their eyes that Mr. A. 
had called upon every parishioner within the last month, had 
“done” two full services every Sunday, besides all his surplice 
work and week-day prayers, and had earned, if anyone ever did 
earn, his holiday. "No, our kind Pharisees would adopt the logic 
used by Job’s friends—because he was afflicted, therefore he must 
have been wicked, no matter how pure his life had always seemed 
to be. Mr. A. is gone hunting, therefore he must have neglected 
his duties; whereas it was because he had attended to them so 
zealously ‘that he found good, healthy, manly exercise necessary. 
But, says our censor, why not choose some other recreation ? 
Fishing, for instance. But this would have been no recreation, 
but the very worst thing in the world for a man whose brain was 
over-wrought, and for whom to cease thinking was of the greatest 
importance. Besides, if you do not deem the angler’s art 

“ worldly,” your neighbour condemns it as much as riding across 
country. Sydney Smith divides the clergy into three classes— 
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“Nimrods, Ramrods, and Fishing-rods ;” whereas you imagine 
that they ought to be Aaron’s rods, always budding, and always 
shut up in the temple. 

Ah! those “weaker brethren,’”’—so easily offended, so slow to 
forgive offences. Ever on the look-out for little failings and 
peccadilloes, ever ready to forget great virtues and re al piety. 
Theirs is the very tyranny of weakness. Querulous spiritual 
invalids, they expect strong manly, robust Christians to yield to 
all their troublesome whims and capricious fancies. Like horses 
on the look-out for something to shy at, they are ever on the alert 
for so-called sins. St. Paul has told us to respect the “ weaker 
brethren,” but there must be a limit to our consideration, else 
their nervous hysterical temperament becomes at once their own 
plague, and the torment to all around them. Sick people are apt 
to grow selfish, and it seems cruel to rebel against this selfishness. 
But to protest is the greatest kindness that we can do them. 
Hence the tenderest nurses sometimes speak sharply, and the 
most devoted friends refuse to comply with unreasonable requests. 
Thus it should be in our treatment of religious weaklings. If 
they choose to forget that St. Peter was a fisherman after he 
became a fisher of men, that David danced before the ark, that 
Nimrod was a mighty hunter before the Lord, if they choose to 
suppose that it is more sinful to use a rod than a net, to move the 
feet quickly than to walk slowly, to leap a five- barred gate than to 
jog along a turnpike-road,—they have no right to ask that others 
should agree with them, nor that others should entirely eschew 
for their sakes what they believe they may lawfully enjoy. Let it 
be clearly understood that it is not a desirable thing for any one to 
become a shooting, fishing, dancing, or hunting parson ; for, while 
there is no harmfulness in any of the acts referred to, in themselves, 
excess in any of them is a sin, because neglect of duties must arise. 
Any man ae omits to fulfil these for the sake of pleasure does 
wrong; the clergyman peculiarly so, just because his duties are of 
a higher character, and greater evil results from their non-fulfil- 
ment. There is a world of difference between following pleasure 
as recreation from work and turning recreation into work; 
between a “ hunting parson” and a parson hunting.* 

No men are greater sufferers from the effects of this confusion of 
ideas than the clergy themselves. Men who, in their younger days, 
were adepts at all manly sports, writhe secretly beneath the fetters 
with which conventional decorum has bound them. It is a hard and 
unnatural discipline which restricts the one-while stroke of the 


* If ever I felt inclined to repeat Ovid’s amiable wish, “ Pereant qui ante 
nos nostra dixerunt,” it was when, the next day after writing the above, | 
found that I had been anticipated a day or two before by. the Saturday 
Review. I do not strike out a word that I have said since the value of one 


witness is increased by the similar evidence of another and independent 
witness. 
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college boat or leader of the eleven to the mild excitement of the 
tea-party. The clumsy compliments of middle-aged spinsters 
and the more delicate flatteries of languishing young ladies, who, 
though in love with the officers of the neighbouring garrison, see 
no harm in a Platonic, zesthetic flirtation with the less-attractive 
curate,—are poor compensations for the joys that he used to 
experience when he felt the first rise of the trout, or dashed over a 
hedge and ditch in the van of some score of red-coated Nimrods 
and fearless Amazons. But the clergy have to thank themselves 
for their own hardships. Most of them are wise enough to know, 
but not bold enough to declare, that such pursuits as the above 
are perfectly lawful in themselves, and are to be denounced only 
when they usurp the place of others. Right well says one of our 
latest and truest poets— 
“ Who pleasure follows, pleasure slays, 

God’s wrath upon himself he wreaks ; 

But all delights rejoice his days 

Who takes with thanks, yet never seeks.” * 

It would be well if this cowardice in speaking the truth 
stopped here. But the want of courage in the preacher is the 
cause of even worse than censoriousness in the hearer. He is afraid 
to denounce all those grovelling little sins which he knows full well 
are freely indulged in by many a religious man and woman in his 
parish. U nrebuked, the ‘y grow apace. Fuller well remarks that 
“the faithful minister chie fly reproves the reigning sins of the 
time and place he lives in. We may observe that our Saviour 
never inveighed against idolatry, usury, Sabbath-breaking amongst 
the Jews; not that these were not sins, but they were not prac- 
tised so much in that age wherein wickedness was spun with a 
finer thread; and therefore Christ principally bent the drift of 
his preaching against spiritual pride, hypocrisy, and traditions 
then predominant among the people.’+ Oliver Maillard was 
bolder in his time than our modern preachers of three centuries 
and a half later. He feared not to satirize the vices of the King, 
even though that King was Louis XI., and though the un- 
scrupulous ‘monarch threatened to throw him into the river. He 
is indignant against usury and the thoughtless cruelty of fine 
ladies, who, as in our days, wear clothes that, “ if they were 
closely put in a good press, we should see the blood of the poor 
gush out, with w hich their scarlet is dyed.” 

Who would not think that the honest Gordetic r was describing 
our own age,— 


“While Chalk, and alum, and plaster are sold to the poor for bread, 
And the spirit of murder works in the very means of life, ’ 


when he decries against the apothecaries, who, he says, “ Mix 


* Coventry Patmore. The Lspousals. 
+ The Holy State, xxiv. 8. aan 
t See D’Israeli’s Curiosities of Literature, vol. i. p. 253. New Edition. 
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ginger with cinnamon, which they sell for real spices; they put 
their bags of ginger, pepper, saffron, cinnamon, and other drugs 
in damp cellars, that they may weigh heavier; they mix oil with 
saffron, to give it a colour and to make it weightier.” Maillard 
then goes on to scold those who put water in their wool, who 
doctor their wine, who blow up their meat, and mix hog’s lard 
with fat. This precursor of Mr. Hassall adds an invective against 
those who buy with heavy and sell with light weights, and then 
enumerates a long series of dirty sins, “every one of w hich,” adds 
Isaac D’Israeli, “the present age has retained ;” and which, we 
may add, it is likely to retain so “long as our preachers allow them 
to thrive unnoticed, and so long as they permit their hearers to 
compound for their favourite sins by condemning those to which 
they have no inducement. 

It might seem strange to say that the clergy are too unworldly. 
Yet in a certain sense “this is true. They hold themselves aloof 
from the events that happen around them, or if when they have 
doffed their canonicals they are men again, with human inte- 
rests and human curiosity, they become formal and pedantic once 
more as soon as the bands are fastened, and they walk as if the 
long gown which covers them concealed a pair of stilts on which 
they were ea to march. Once in the pulpit, and their 
honest, hearty Saxon is left behind, and involved Latinisms and 
formidable sesquipedalia verba are dealt out in artificial and 
most unnatural tones. The stage coachman in Mr. Pycroft’s last 
pleasant volume, rem acu tetigit, when conversing with an embryo 
curate, he says :— 

“<¢There are two sorts of English, one spoken in drawing-rooms, the other 
spoken in colleges ; the one is a conversational language, the other is book- 
ish ; the one is like talking to a man, the other like preaching to him ; the 
one is sound, the other sense. The Dissenters use the one, your clergy the 
other. Nine sermons out of ten, so far as the poor man is concerned, might 
just as well be Greek.’ 

“‘Then you think our topics ill-chosen, and our language not the 
Queen’s English ? 

“*Queen’s English, indeed! Nothing like it. Why, if I were to talk 
such English to our horsekeepers and pikemen, I should never get along 
the Queen’s highway. There is not one trade or calling that could be 
carried on with pulpit English. It won’t work week days, so why try it 
Sundays? Your sentences are twice as long as a sensible man ever forms 
his mouth to. Don’t tell me about a style coarse or vulgar. Read John 
Bunyan ; isn’t his style genteel enough for you? Preach John Bunyan’s 
English, and let it be about something. Not “moral influences,” not “relative 
obligations,” that ’s all for the head. We want something for the heart.” * 

There is no help for it; our clergy must forget that they are 
B.A.’s or Fellows of Colleges if they would get any firm hold of the 
affections of their people. The poor have an almost superstitious 
reverence for learning, and will not presume to speak to a 
“scholard” unless he forgets his Iambics and his Differential 
Calculus, and behaves as a friend and a brother. It is because they 

* Twenty Years in the Church. 
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so completely bring the pastor and his flock together that the 
parochial harvest-homes which the Norfolk clergy and Archdeacon 
Denison have instituted are so much to be commended, so advan- 
tageously imitated. The clergy might create other opportunities 
for mixing familiarly and unofficially with their parishioners by 
the establishment of cricket clubs. If they are joined by the 
gentry of the neighbourhood, the mingling will be all the more 
complete. Viewed in no other way the results must be favour- 
able, since any occupation requiring order and discipline is a 
wholesome lesson for the working classes. Obedience to the ruler 
is best taught indirectly by the ruler, on Tasso’s principle— 


“Da i pid sublimi ad ubbidire, 
Imparino i pit bassi.” 


The ministers of the church will always gain influence where 
the dignity of labour is truly and heartily recognized. Very 
beautifully says a working man himself, “ La croix n’est pas seule- 
ment le siyne de la rédemption des dimes, elle est aussi la glori- 
fication du travail manuel. Alors que tout labeur était dévolu aux 
esclaves, ? Homme-Dieu a voulu le réhabiliter en y consacrant 
trente ans de son existence, et en vivant du produit de son travail.” * 
It is because our clergy have forgotten that the father of the 
human race laboured with his own hands, that the first Adam was 
a gardener, and the second Adam a carpenter, that they find the 
great body of the working classes estranged from them, and their 
rightful leadership taken by men of the people, who are not above 
clasping the brawny fist and the horny palm. 

The position of the country clergyman is that of a connecting 
link between the educated and the labouring classes. No one of 
his standing and ideas, except, perhaps, the country doctor, has 
such opportunities of being the mediator between those “ two 
nations” (to use an expression by D’Israeli the younger t), “ the 
rich and the poor.” He is at once the almoner of the “ squire’s ” 
bounty and the herald of the Divine grace. It is, indeed, a grand 
thought, that into every parish of England, from the densely- 
populated St. Giles’ to the desolate wilds of Dartmoor, from the 
courtly Belgravia to the mountains of Cumberland and Wales, 
the Church has sent forth one of her servants, who is to be at once 
the minister of the people, in the etymologic sense of the word, 
and their guide and instructor. If the parish priest be but pos- 
sessed of ordinary wisdom, the itinerant preacher will have but 
little chance of enticing away his sheep. It is possible that they 
may occasionally stray on the Sundays, though this would not 
happen if the parson did but speak good English, but during the 


* Les Classes Laborieuses. Par Al. Compagnon. ; 

+ The Apocryphal Gospels are my authority for this statement ; what~ 
ever that authority be worth @ priori probability would confirm it, 

T In his Sydid. 
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week they are entirely under his charge. The Sunday preacher 
has gone back to his ordinary occupations, he has to attend to his 
cobbler’s stall or his shop, and cannot look after the flock on six 
days out of the seven. So—is any afflicted, he sends for the parish 
priest ; does any fond mother wish to have her baby, the finest 
that ever was seen, baptized, the child is taken to the old church ; 
the sick look upon the parson as their faithful friend, the dying 
hear from his lips the solemn commendatory prayer as ‘their spirit 
hovers tremulously between two worlds, If the clergyman of a 
country parish is not indeed the parson, persona or personne, as 
Chaucer has it, the fault is his. He may have found it uphill 
work at first, his predecessor may have failed in his duties 8, and 
the neglect will then be infallibly visited on the head of the mno- 
cent ; ‘but if in course of years, if after weariness and pain- 
fulness, watchings oft and love unfeigned, he has not become lord 
of the hearts of all around him, he may be quite sure that he has 
himself to blame. 

One common cause of failure where success ought to have 
been certain, is the substitution of written essays for living exhor- 
tations. The poorer classes have not yet recognized the book as a 
teacher ; all the lessons and instructions w hich they have received 
have been verbal, and they are therefore unaffected by sermons 
read from a book. They require that more than one sense should 
be appealed to. Mansoul must be attacked at Eyegate as well 
as Eargate. The preacher must not trust to his voice alone, but 
obtain help from the look which, falling upon each of his hearers 
in turn, will give them a personal interest in the subject of which 
he is spee aking. Not that extempore preaching is always possible. 
Hooker, it is said, a man of wonderfully retentive memory as well 
as of far-seeing sagacity, on attempting to deliver a sermon 
without notes, utterly broke down. There may be a memory for 
retaining ideas, but not for holding mere words. Nor is extem- 
pore preaching always desirable. Many a man, contrary to the 
“judicious” divine, may have a remarkable flow of words, and a no 
less wonderful scantiness of ideas. It is amazing the length of 
time during which some men will be talking without saying any- 
thing; but this is sheer dishonesty. No one has the right to sup- 
pose that exemption from the manual labour of writing excuses 
him from the toil of thinking. It is as great an insult to a 
congregation to preach an unprepared sermon as it would be to 
serve a dinner party with uncooked meat. When a man under- 
takes the duties of host in spiritual things, he is bound to see 
that all his guests have something which they can eat. Yet how 
often do we find shapeless, indigestible doctrine heaped up indis- 
criminately, while the hearers are left to pick out what they can. 
The true preacher will rightly divide the word of truth, remem- 
bering that he is, in fact, not the host, but the representative of a 
greater Lord of the Feast, and the minister and servant of all. 
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“Tt is curious,” says Mr. Neale, “how long an impression prevailed that 
extemporary preaching was the invention of the Puritans. ... The truth is, 
that the innovation, which appears to date from the time of Queen Eliza- 
beth, was the carrying a written sermon into the pulpit. The mediswval 
practice was, no doubt, the same with that of the continental churches of 
the present time, that the preacher should repeat from memory that which 
he had previously composed.” * 


As the Church lost vigour the written sermon became more 
and more general. It was thought unseemly to use any of the 
“arts” by which the orator rivets the attention of his audience. 
It would have been sufficient answer to those who thus talked, 
that if a man spoke from the heart he would not need to use 
any art. When a speaker is full of his subject, it permeates his 
whole being. You see it in his eye; it moves his hands, and 
sways his arms—not in histrionic fashion, but with the natural 
gestures of earnest entreaty, solemn warning, loving benediction. 
Such men have no need to bear in mind the Demosthenic apho- 
rism ; “action” with them will be the result of passion. The dis- 
ciple of Segneri will have no need to follow the example of our 
virtuous Dr. Dodd, nor take lessons of a stage-player before he 
enters the reading-desk. It would be a natural outburst of emo- 
tion if, as in Italy, he were to turn to the crucifix set up in his 
pulpit, and address his suffering Lord. But few would tolerate 
such “stage tricks” in an English church. ‘“ Persons are now 
living who can remember a curate hunted from a metropolitan 
pulpit because it was his custom to raise his eyes from his 
pulpit ;”+ and to this present time anything but manuscript ser- 
mons are looked upon with disfavour by the vast majority of 
educated people. The reason of this dislike is not far to seek. 
Extempore preaching is generally associated with extempore think- 
ing; and the belief is common that they who adopt this practice 
follow also the Quaker-like advice of Rousseau, “ A man should 
begin without knowing what he is going to say, and end without 
knowing what he has said.” It is supposed that men will scarcely 
have the impudence to write down in black and white the feeble 
twaddle which they dribble forth when “expounding” at an even- 
ing party; or, still worse, when preaching without book. More- 
over, the written sermon is, to some extent, a guarantee of brevity, 
both because every one is apt to grow weary of the manual labour of 
writing, and also, because the act of composition gives a certain 
clearness of thought and expression. “I have no time to be short,” 
said a Nonconformist divine to one of his congregation who hinted 
that a seventy minutes’ discourse, with six “leading divisions,” and 
eight “ sub-divisions ” under each, was an over-abundant measure. 
Few of the people who constitute the mass of our congregations, 
especially in rural districts, can follow an argument for five 


* Medieval Preachers. 
+ Neale. Medieval Preachers, p. xv. 
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minutes, or receive more than one ideaat a time. The really 
honest preacher, who has all Proudhon’s hatred for slip-slop, will 
find that he has quite sufficient work before him if he can lay 
hold of one thought with vigorous grasp, and hold it up to all the 
people, so that everyone shall see each part and portion of it. 
“ Divisions ” are mostly fictitious helps. The Danish artist, who 
crept behind the organ at the first sound of a divided sermon, 
illustrates the belief more commonly felt than acknowledged, that 
a sermon with more than one “ head” is as useless as a man with 
less than one. Unity of idea is the first requisite of a discourse ; 
luminousness of expression the second; suggestiveness the third. 
Above all things, prolixity should be avoided. It has been well 
remarked, that the “secret of tiring is to say everything that can 
possibly be said upon a subject. *” Diffuseness is a far greater 
evil than abstruseness. Who would not rather read a page of 
one of Robertson’s sermons, than the most eloquent of Chal- 
mers’ ovyer-elaborate discourses? In expounding, the preacher 
should be careful to aim at the ars celare artem. Nothing is so 
damaging as the effort to adapt one’s self to the capacity of the 
audience. It is for this reason, and because it is clear that the 
archbishop believes all his readers to be semi-idiots, or, at best, 
but babes in understanding, that Dr. Whately’s works are so 
insufferable. Better the mistiness of Professor Maurice and the 
Oriental mysticism of Origen, than that cold, clear, hard theology 
which is without light or shadow. Brevity is the soul of preach- 
ing, no less than of wit. Fifteen minutes are worth four times as 
much as an hour. Far better to keep the appetite keen than to 
overtax the digestion. Besides which, length and weakness are 
almost sy nonymous. It is the very tall people who fall into a 
“decline.” Weak divinity is worse for the soul than weak tea 
for the body. 1 can most thoroughly sympathize with the man 
who, on listening to a charity sermon for a quarter of an hour, 
determined to put a sovereign in the plate, but who, when the 
discourse still continued without any apparent approach to a 
termination, resolved to deduct a shilling for every minute that 
the preacher exceeded twenty. As the hand of the clock tra- 
velled on he continued his subtraction sum, until simple arith- 
metic failed him, and he was obliged to have recourse to algebraic 
minus quantities. He still affirms that the Rector of St. * * * 
owes him the sum of five shillings. 

A noteworthy sign of the degeneracy of modern preaching is 
the separation of the sermon from the services of the day. Could 
we but hear it, the keynote which the Church has struck in her 
collect is re-echoed in gospel, epistle, and lesson. In the re- 
mainder of the liturgy, the same clear tone might be discerned. 
But we do not listen to it; and thus the discordant sermon has, 
at last, even ceased to jar. Most people go to church and leave 
it with the impression that all which was special in the service of 
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the day was chosen at haphazard. They are not taught to look 
for the one rich vein of truth which runs through the specially- 
appointed Scriptures and prayer. It is not unnatural that the 
complaint of monotony has arisen. Nothing really could be less 
monotonous than a spiritual as well as literal adherence to the 
Rubric. The Dissenting preacher naturally repeats incessantly 
the one or two doctrines which are the distinguishing charac- 
teristic of his sect, and which, in his mind, are the “ articuli 
stantis aut cadentis ecclesia”? But the faithful minister of the 
Church will be as anxious to teach the whole truth, as to preach 
nothing but the truth. Reverently he will observe the order of 
events which the Church has laid down. It is, in fact, here that 
the difference lies. “One man teaches doctrines, and the natural 
result is the school of the 18th-century moral essayists. The 
other dwells upon events, and is glad to sit at the feet of St. Ber- 
nard, St. Anselm, Peter Abelard, and the other great preachers of 
the “Dark Ages.” The Church calendar is the yearly repre- 
sentation of the great drama acted upon this earth eighteen hun- 
dred years ago. 


“Tt is not the mere reciter of events which happened centuries ago, nor 
their expounder, nor their improver. It sets them forth before the eyes of 
man as if they were now happening; as if they were scenes in which we 
ourselves are taking a part; as if they were events occurring in our own 
times, and in which we bore a living interest. The Church would 
have us regard them as if they happened again and again every year, 


and were occurrences to which we should look forward, rather than “look 
back,” * 


Our modern preachers have “ changed all that.” They believe 
that it wearies their hearers to be told many times about the good 
deeds of Him who was the healer of the ‘sick, the comforter of 
the broken-hearted, the Saviour of the bodies as well as of the 
souls of men; who entered into all their joys and sorrows ; who 
did not shun their feasts, nor absent Himself from their funerals ; 
who conversed on the highway with simple village peasants, as 
well as denounced from the steps of the temple ‘with withering 
scorn, the Scribe, the Pharisee, and the hypocrite. All this is 
stale and trite; tedious, too, is the oft-told tale of the bitter 
agony in the garden, the patient meekness in the hall of the 
High Priest, the shame and pain of the Cross. We have heard 
all this before, so give us an essay on the excellence of virtue ; 
substitute for His golden rule the gospel of the covetous man 

—“ Honesty is the oe ‘st policy ;” or else, try to prove by external 
evidences, and historic researches, and geographical discoveries, 
the facts which the ancient Church never thought it necessary 
to demonstrate, but which, taking it for granted that her children 


were indeed Christians, she set forth before their eyes as the ob- 


* Neale. Mediaeval Preachers, p. \vii. 
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jects of their devoutest contemplation, of their never-failing love. 
Doubtless the sons are more skilful than their sires, our modern 
doctors than the Fathers of the Church; they know the “ wants 
of the age” and the “ spirit of the age;” and it is not true, as it 
sometimes seems, that the chief want is a faithful ministry who 
shall preach Christ instead of views of Christianity—the pre- 
vailing spirit that of infidelity among the lower classes, and a 
selfish desire to be delivered from the pains of hell instead of 
from the guilt of sin. 

Most of what has been said thus far will apply with equal force 
to preachers in villages and preachers in towns. But while the 
chief difficulty that the former have to overcome is the vis inertia 
of stupidity, so that they are often tempted to exclaim with 


Schiller 


“Mit der Dummheit kiimpfen Gitter selbst vergebens ;” 


the latter are rarely troubled in this way. It is said that “As 
iron sharpeneth iron, so doth the countenance of a man his 
friend ;” but a similar though far more marked effect is pro- 
duced on a man by the countenance of his foe. Our Laureate tells 
us how his friend used to complain of modern society, and lament 
that— 
“Ground in yonder social mill 
We rub each other’s angles down, 


And merge . . . in form and gloss, 
The picturesque of man and man.” 


But polish is not the only result derived practically, if not etymo- 
logically, from woA:refa. Smoothness of surface is a tolerably 
sure token of keenness of edge. The city clown is a myth: and 
he who goes among the working classes of our large cities with 
the few lingering notions of his own cleverness which have not 
been knocked out of him at the University, will soon be rid of 
them when he holds a few minutes’ conversation with a shrewd 
mechanic. This well-intentioned curate set out on his duties with 
the idea that he had only to blow his little trumpet and the wall 
of Scepticism and Infidelity would fall down. He donned the 
armour of one who attacks, but he soon found that his shield 
was far more needful than his sword. It is said that some of our 
missionaries to India have been perverted by those Brahmans 
whom they went out toconvert. The northern artizan may not be 
so formidable an opponent as the Eastern philosopher, but he is 
no despicable enemy. Our curate, if he be honest, will not 
shrink from the combat, but will say his prayers as Christian 
did when he fought with Apollyon, and then go forth to the 
battle with a fearless heart, and an arm nerved with the strength 
that cometh from on high. But if he be half-hearted he will 
refuse to take up the gage of defiance, and like the coward noble 
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who disdained to enter the lists with the brave untitled squire, 
he will wrap himself up in the dignity of his office and walk 
away. 

Nevertheless, though it is incumbent upon the parish priest 
never to shrink from controversy on personal, or still less on pro- 
fessional grounds; it is by no means easy to determine what 
weapons he shall use. Some men love doubt for doubting’s sake : 
and wear their no creed @ la mode as they do their garments. 
They would be ashamed of being clothed in anything so passé as 
infidelity @ Ja Tom Paine, or scepticism in the exploded Voltaire 
fashion ; and walk attired in “extremely elegant” Secularism, 
or “ very chaste” Pantheism. Such men are beneath notice. 
Pascal’s expostulation—‘Is this not a thing to be said with 
tears, as the saddest thing in the world?” is to them words of 
little meaning,—any argument or philosophy would only make 
their damnation more sure, more abiding. But well says 
Perthes, “In this great world-drama the doubters and deniers 
have their part to play, and do not all belong to the great club- 
footed denier, but to the children of God, though not to the active 
workers among them.” Hume asserts that “When the sceptic 
awakes from -his dream, he will be the first to join in the laugh 
against himself; and to confess that all his objections are mere 
amusement, and can have no other tendency than to show the whim- 
sical condition of mankind.” Yet to the dreamer the dream is real ; 


it never seems the light and transitory “Ovap, but the dread and 
significant “Yrap, the dark herald of ‘his future fate. Too much 
kindness, too much tenderness cannot be shown to such men. 
They are 


“Children crying in the night, 
And with no language but a cry.” 


And shall we chide them for being afraid of the fearful forms 
that they have seen in the darkness, peering at them out of the 
gloom ?—shall we chastise them for being afraid of the terror that 
cometh by night? God forbid! else, were we no true fathers in 
Christ of these poor distraught ones. Bishop Butler, with his eagle 
eye, saw at once into the true meaning of these doubts. “ Specula- 
tive difficulties,” he says, “ are of the same nature as external temp- 
tations ;” and shall we increase the difficulties, strengthen the 
temptations, by refusing our aid to deliver from them? “ Perfect 
love scasteth out fear,” “and, adds St. Bernard, “ so doth perfect 
sin.” But between the trusting faith of the believer, and the 
hardened confidence of the sinner, there is an intermediate state 
of sore trouble, great disquietude, and terrible uncertainty. We 
may, perhaps, g rive peace, but it often rests with us to decide 
whether it shall be the peace of death and the grave, or “the 
peace that passeth all understanding.” Perhaps even worse than 
harshness is insincerity. Coleridge “truly remarks, that “ He who 
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begins by loving Christianity better than truth will proceed by 
loving his own sect or church better than Christ, and end by 
loving himself better than all.” It is a shameful thing that the 
apostles of truth should defend their doctrines by the weapons of 
falsehood. Yet, who cannot call to mind the obstinacy with 
which some people shut their eyes to undeniable discrepancies of 
Scripture, historic or local inaccuracies, as if men “ could not be- 
lieve that they ought to worship God in spirit and in truth unless 
they were convinced that Cyrenius was president of Syria, or that 


the Cretans were always liars.” 
Worst of all, 


“How many persons with unfair sophistry distort various texts of Scrip- 
ture, in order to force them unnaturally into a harmony which they 
suppose needful, whereas the very idea of a divine teaching which lies at 
the bottom of the Bible implies also the idea of progress, and makes it 
natural for the newer sentiments to differ from the old.” * 


And thus we hear people, naturally humane and averse to false- 
hood, defending the treachery of Jael because Deborah praised it, 
forgetting that by exceeding his instructions the advocate always 
does harm. 

This violence done to the moral sense is generally accompanied 
by a narrowed intellect and a contracted heart. Nothing so tends 
to foster infidelity as to deny that the heathen were acquainted 
with much that we know. Who would not honestly rather read 
the Phzdo of Plato than the Song of Solomon? But many of 
our modern divines, instead of rejoicing with the early fathers 
that there was so much in the classic writers in accordance with 
the doctrines of Christianity, and instead of citing these authors 
as so many confirming witnesses of their own teaching, follow the 
example of Cardinal Bellarmine, and “ eschew Plate just because 
he was so very closely allied to Christ.” 


“Non tali auxilio, nec defensoribus istis, 
Tempus eget.” 


No, they must be clean who bear the vessels of the Lord ; clean 
from the least stain and speck of falsehood and injustice ; clean 
from the reproach of using arguments in support of divine truths 
which they would have blushed to have brought forward in the 
Old Bailey. The only true victory comes of just warfare. We 
may silence by force, but not irresistibly convince, except we fight 
with lawful weapons, and, like the brave knights of old, forswear 
all cunning sorceries, and the aid that cometh from below. But 
if men are not always fair to their enemies the full strength of 
their bitterness is reserved for their friends. ‘ Party men,” says 
Coleridge, “always hate a slightly-differing friend more than a 


* Rational Godliness. By Rowland Williams, B.D. If all sermons were 
like those in this book, this paper would never have been written. 
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downright enemy.” We do not feel surprised if the infidel does 
not see as we do, but we are irritated by the dissent of our fellow 
Christians. There is something monstrous and abnormal in the 
man who denies the existence of God. He is to be gazed at with 
a horrid awe as a strange and hideous creature. But that he who 
is of the same nature as ourselyes, should presume to differ from 
us on the question of Baptism, or Sabbatism, is at once treachery 
to our common Christianity, and an impeachment of our own in- 
fallibility. No doubt it is hard when the preacher has been 
battling all his life for one special dogma which he deems the 

most precious jewel in the coronet of truth, that its genuineness 
should be called in question. Better w ithhold allegiance from the 
king altogether than to deny his authority even in the smallest 
matter, much more in that which he has made his darling hobby. 
Southey tells us that “ Undue importance given to particular points, 
the contemplation of a part for the whole, is the common origin of 
sects.” This is a true diagnosis of the disease, but the re medy lies 
not in so small a compass. When men have rescued an important, 
or unimportant, truth from oblivion, they attach special value 
to the prize, and so magnify the winner ; it is then, as Arnold ad- 
mitted, “no longer easy not to be bigoted : ”? and as Jacobi well 
observes, “ the only true spirit of tolerance consists in conscien- 
tious toleration of each other’s intolerance.” It is noteworthy 
that while in most matters we are willing enough to ascribe dissent 


from our views to a feebleness of intellect: in religious questions 
we assume that all differences must have their origin in a culpable 
dereliction of morals. Gabriel Plattes, an almost forgotten Eliza- 
bethan writer, asks— 


“Doth not a strong conceited Papist, and a strong conceited Protestant 
think one another to be mad and deluded by their fancies, and doth not a 
Jew think the same by them both? And doth not a Turke think the like 
by all three ? And doth not a learned Pagan think the like by all the rest ? 
I could wish that Christians should not be so violent in mainteining bloud- 
shed, as they are, but rather take another way more powerfull, and lesse 
— to the general] good ; also I could wish that the rest would 
ooke into their follies, and not be so ready to break the generall bond of 
peace, and great law of nature, for their particular fancies.” 


If our modern theologians are not so “violent in mainteining 
bloudshed” as they were when the Reformation was hardly 
established, it is too often only because the law of the land and 
public opinion are against them. No one can doubt that a 
certain “ religious ” newspaper, which did its utmost to worry the 
large-hearted Arnold of Rugby, and to persecute, even to the 
death, the sensitive Robertson of Brighton, would have had small 
hesitation, 300 years ago, in calling in the strong arm of the civil 
power; nor would it have shrunk from lighting the fires of Smith- 
field. ‘“ Moderation,” says Bishop Hall, “is the silken string 
that should run through the chain of all our virtues.” Too many 
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of our “ religious” papers have never had the string, and have 
now lost the virtues. Fifteen hundred years ago one-half of the 
Christian world, from Paris to Antioch, was at war with the other 
half about a single letter; yet the controversy between the advo- 
cates of the duoovcog¢ and that of the éuocodcrog had a far better 
ground of quarrel than our modern religious champions. Although 
to battle about an iota may seem absurd, yet the Divinity of the 
Son was involved in the dispute; while our miserable squabbles 
have their origin in the colour of a robe, the trimming of a cloth, 
the lighting of a candle: In the meantime the questions, which 
not only concern our common Christianity, but our actual exist- 
ence as a nation, are ignored. Abstruse doctrines or points of 
ritual are freely discussed, with an anathema appended to every 
exposition; but religious people seem heedless of the fact that 
ten thousand persons in Glasgow go to bed drunk every Saturday 
night, remain drunk during the whole of Sunday and a part of 
Monday ; that three-fourths of the poverty and seven-eighths of 
the crime are due to intoxication. 

These are not topics for the pulpit, or the “ religious” news- 
paper. Keen to scent a heresy, they have not St. Philip Neri’s 
power of detecting a sin. If a man be “ sound” as regards his 
creed, it matters not how unsound his life may be. No doubt 
this indifference on the part of many of the clergy to practical 
facts is due to the circumstance that they obtain their knowledge 
of mankind second-hand from books, instead of from the street 
and the market-place. Few men would be able to repeat Tauler's 
brave declaration, “one can spin, and another can make shoes, 
and all these are the gifts of the Holy Ghost. I tell you, if I 
were not a priest, I would esteem it a great gift that I was able to 
make shoes, and would try to make them so well, as to be a pat- 
tern to all.” This estrangement from anything approaching to 
the active business of life 1s, undoubtedly, the source of much of 
the asceticism and puritanism of our clergy. Bishop Wilson tells 
us that “we rarely laugh without sin,” and a living divine re- 
echoes the sentiment when he affirms that “ the flesh never thrives 
but at the cost of the spirit.” The fine arts are looked upon with 
the same disfavour as social mirth. It is not many, even, who 
would say with Sterling :— 

“ Who yield up Art to Conscience must give back 
To God His rainbow, for it is not black.” 


It is a common, though unwise, policy to extol the glories 
and pleasures of Heaven by a depreciation of the beauties of 
earth. Such efforts are wholly mistaken, The Creator of this 
world is not exalted by any slur cast upon his work: and however 
much we undervalue the things seen and temporal, we do not 
thereby increase the longing for the things not seen and eternal. 
Hazlitt well observes, in his Men and Manners, “ We have little 
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interest in unutterable felicity, nor can we join with heart and soul 
in the endless symphonies and exulting hallelujahs of the spirits 
of the blest.” Even Milton, whose epic certainly does not err 
upon the side of materialism, tells us :— 


“ Heaven is for thee too high 
To know what passes there. Be lowly wise ; 
Contented that thus far hath been revealed.” 


So, too, should it be in our daily duties, as well as in our daily 
aspirations, Our duty is plain, “not,” as St. Gregory observes, 
«to follow the saints in their vocation, but to serve God in ours.” 
The student of the Fathers would often do well to remember how 
one of the greatest of them all declared “ Laborare est orare,” 
work is worship. 

The same sharp line of demarcation between things spiritual 
and things temporal is, happily, not generally observed by our 
clergy in regard to social ties. Notwithstanding the covert sarcasm 
of a recent French writer,* there is no doubt that the repeal of 
the enforced celibacy of the clergy has been one of the greatest 
boons to the Church, and therefore to the world at large, that has 
been granted since the days of Hildebrand. Let us cite no mean 
authority, John Henry Newman, who, in the second volume of his 
Parochial Sermons, remarks :— 


“ Nothing is more likely to engender selfish habits than independence in 
our worldly circumstances. Men who have no tie on them, who have no 
calls on their daily sympathy and tenderness, who have no one’s comfort to 
consult, who can move about as they please, and indulge the love of variety 
and the restless humours which are so congenial to the minds of most men, 
are very unfavourably situated for obtaining that heavenly gift which is 
‘the very bond of peace and of all virtues.’ On the other hand, I cannot 
fancy any state of life more favourable for the exercise of high Christian 
principle, and the matured and refined Christian spirit (that is, where the 
parties really seek to do their duty), than that of persons who differ in tastes 
and general character, being obliged by circumstances to live together, and 
mutually to accommodate to each other their respective wishes and pursuits. 
And this is one among the many providential benefits arising out of the 
estate of holy matrimony, which not only calls out the tenderest and 
gentlest feelings of our nature, but, where persons do their duty, must be 
in various ways more or less a state of self-denial.” 


But if a wife is a blessing to the parish priest, she is, if pos- 
sible, still more so to the parish itself. She is the most efficient 
curate that her husband could obtain. She is almoner of his 
bounty, the parochial visitor, the gentle nurse, the skilful com- 
forter, often consoling where the less-refined tact of men would 
utterly have failed. The home fireside is the centre whence 
radiates the love that diffuses itself throughout the world :— 


*In the Revue des Deux Mondes, 1858. Article, Review of “Scenes 
from Clerical Life.” 
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“ And dearer then become the names 
Of Father, child, and wife ; 
To those who feel their heavenly claims ; 
And dearer earthly life 
To those who in that myriad mirror 
Discern their Lord undimmed by error.” —(Aubney pg Venez.) 


One may often question the worldly wisdom, though not be 
surprised at the marriages of so many of our poorer clergy, who 
have but the scantiest pittance to bring up a whole household, 
which in their case is sure to be large. Many a solitary curate, 
returning to his ill-furnished rooms after a hard day of parochial 
work, must be tempted to make a vow, not of celibacy, but of 
matrimony, and to exclaim with Sterne, “ Let the torpid monk seek 
Hicaven comfortless and alone! God speed him! For my own 
part, I fear I should never so find the way. Let me be wise and 
religious, but let me be a man.” 

There are many more things to say, and but little space to say 
them in. Mere hints must now suffice. It would be an easy 
task to write a volume on “ the Popular Preacher,” the Saint-like 
hero of tea-parties, the adored of weak-minded young ladies, the 
microcosmic Pope. Let M. Michelet write what he will, the 
“ Priest ” or the “ Minister” is placed in a relationship to most 
women such as no husband can ever hold. The knowledge of 
this fact has been turned to account throughout the greater part 
of Christendom; but in our own country the marriage of the 
clergy, by which the Saint is removed from his celestial pedestal, 
and made to walk the earth like commoner men, has served to 
check any mischief that might arise in the surrendering of the 
conscience to priestly influence. 

Akin to this power possessed by the clergy over the “ weaker 
sex” is their influence over the penitent. In many cases this 
influence is maintained by invective and denunciation. “The 
fear of hell,” “the hangman’s whip,” as Burns well calls it, is 
made to take the place of the “constraining love” of Him who 
never repelled the penitent by harsh threats, who never “ broke 
the bruised reed, nor quenched the smoking flax.” When the 
feeling of fear is appealed to, it becomes a point of honour with 
many a sinner to refuse to be frightened. But 


“ Stern duties need not speak 
Sternly. He who stood firm before the thunder 
Worshipp’d the still small voice.”—Sypney DoBetu. 


There is an old, but apt proverb, that “ more flies are caught 
by an ounce of honey, than by a gallon of Vinegar ;” the modern 
reprover of sin would do well to remember this, to bear in mind 
that though Mount Sinai was glorious, Mount Calvary doth far 
exceed in glory. 
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But be his opinions, or views, or creeds, what they may, the 
truly influential man is the man who lives his faith. “He truly 
believes,” says St. Gregory, “ who works what he believes.’ Like 
Chaucer’s Personne, it will be said of such a man— 


“ Cristes lore and his Apostles twelve 
He taught, but first he folwed it himselve.” 


Butler tells us that— 


“ A Teacher’s doctrine and his proof 
Is all his province, and enough ; 
But is no more concerned in use 
Than shoemakers to wear all their shoes.” 


Less satirically, and far more truly, says Corneille— 


“ Les exemples vivants ont bien plus de pouvoir, 
Un prince dans un livre apprend mal son devoir.” 


It is not merely that practice confirms precept, but he who fails 
in practice deprives his precept of all its authority. The poorest 
preachers are sometimes the most beloved of parish priests, just 
because they are the best of pastors, and while wanting the in- 
tellectual power, inherit the active virtues of the first Fathers of 
the Church. Right truly said that fine old village hero, “ Adam 
Bede ”— 


“I’ve see pretty clear ever since I was a young’un, as religion’s some- 
thing else besides doctrines and notions; I look at it as if doctrines were 
like finding names for your feelings, so you can talk of ’em when you’ve 
never known 'em ; just as a man may talk of tools when he knows their 
names, though he’s never so much as seen ’em, still less handled ’em.” 


Specially true is this of those whose profession leads them more 
than most people to think too much of notions, and too little of 
deeds, Wieland well remarks— 


“ Gross ist in des Geliebten Mund 
Der Wahrheit Kraft,” 


and unless he have shown by his life, as well as by his lips, the 
truth of his preaching, the teacher may be sure that his toil will be 
but lost labour ; that it is in vain for him to rise up early, and late 
take rest, poring over huge folios musty with age. In the words 
of an old German writer, of the thirteenth century, Thomas 
Tirkler, known to few readers, let me conclude :— 


“T deplore the neglect of learning. I fear that if Aristotle were living 
now, he would find no Alexander to reverence him. But I say there is a 
sort of learning which every man ought to have. He who directs his life 
well, understands the best sort of grammar; to speak from the heart, and 
tell the truth, is very good dialectic, and it will serve very well for rhetoric 
also; he who runs up a long score of good actions, succeeds well in arith- 
metic ; and the man whose life is starry with virtues, is a famous astronomer.” 


. 
- 
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GERMAN ROGUES AND VAGABONDS. 


Dr. Avé Latiemant has written a very interesting, and in many 
respects remarkable, book, on the rogues and vagabonds of Ger- 
many. He entitles his work Das deutsche Gaunerthum,* and 
he applies the word “ gauner ” to all kinds of thieves, and also to 
Jews, gipsies, fortune-tellers, and every species of, vagabond, from 
the more or less civilized “ Bohemian ” to the lowest tramp. The 
author, who is a citizen of Lubeck and a magistrate of much ex- 
perience, commences his book by congratulating his Government 
on its wisdom in not having attempted to limit his activity to the 


duties of his office. Not content with judging rogues and vaga- 
bonds when brought before him, he has occupied a large portion 
of his time in investigating their history, their present condition, 
manners, and customs, and even their future prospects. We re- 
gret to say, that in spite of the “ German-Christian idea,” and 
its general acceptance as an element of European civilization, the 
Doctor finds vagabondism on the increase, and to such an extent 
is it spreading, that the police, with all their industry and intelli- 
gence, are unable to keep pace with it. The thieves, more nu- 
merous than those whose duty it is to watch them, and inspired by 
an ardent desire to escape detection, contrive to learn far more 
about the movements of the police than the police can ever ascer- 
tain about theirs. Accordingly, the work before us is published 
by a criminal judge who has long studied the ways and wickedness 
of the felonious classes with the view of, at least, equalizing the 
chances between the plunderers and the plundered, and of giving 
the latter all possible information respecting the devices and modus 


operandi of the natural enemies that surround them. 
The derivations of the word “ gauner ” (which in the language 


of the Gauners does not exist) are various; and many of them, 
as is always the case when the etymologist has a fair field for 
the exercise of his fancy, are highly facetious. One savant makes 
the word proceed from the old High German “ gau, gou, gaw, 
gow (pagus, tractus seu districtus unius ditionis, regio), and pre- 
tends that the “ Gauner” is so named through irony, or on the 
lucus anon lucendo principle, because he belong gs to no place what- 


ever. Far more reasonable is the derivation adopted by Von 
Schaffer and Von Adelung, who trace the word to the Old German 
gau, which is still used in the Low German of the present day, and 


signifies “sharp ;” thus, “ gauner” would be analogous to our 
English “ sharper.” Some there are who find the origin of 
« gauner” in ingenium,—by corruption, engannum, engaunum 


* Das deutsche Gaunerthum. Von Friedrich Christian Benedict Avé Lalle- 
maut, Doctor beider Rechte. 
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(whence the French “ engain,” a cheat); while others look for it 
in the Jew-German “ gannew,” from the Hebrew “ gannab,” he has 
stolen. The most natural derivation of the word, howev er, is from 
Zigeuner or Zigauner,* a gipsy. The abbreviation is simple 
enough, and the “ Zigeuner ” from his first appearance in Germany 
has always been looked upon as the type of the large and diver- 
sified class known generally as “Gauner,” while rope-dancers, 
tumblers, and strolling players are often described as gipsies in 
the present day. 

The Gauner styles himself “ Kochemer,” the wise, the knowing 
(from the Hebrew “ Chochom,” in Greek cogs), and calls every one 
who is not a Gauner, a “ Wittscher,” just as the German student 
classes all who do not belong to the University under the general 
head of “ Philistines.” “ Wittscher” is used to designate “ an 
awkward, narrow-headed man.” It is either derived from the Low 
German wift, in which case it is of course employed habitually in 
an ironical sense, or it comes from the Hebrew i¢ter, which is a 
common Jew-German word signifying a left-handed person. 

Gaunerism (a term which we may be allowed to use for con- 
venience instead of the German “ gaunerthum”) sprang from pau- 
perism, which had no existence in the social life of the pagans, 
and which owes its origin to the abolition of slavery, consequent 
on the introduction of Christianity. In proportion as the gospel 
spread so did pauperism increase, ‘for the effect of Christian teach- 
ing was to liberate the enslaved, or, in the words of Dr. Avé Lalle- 
mant, “to convert slaves who were cared for into free men with- 
out the means of living.” This result has been well pointed out 
by M. Granier de Cassaguac in his Histoire des Classes Ouvriéres et 
Bourgeoises, published in 1838 (not 1858), “ Pauperism,” he 
says, “ made its appearance as a consequence of the emancipation 
of the slaves, and everything tends to show positively that this 
emancipation was very recent. It is true that in the_earlier poets, 
such as Moses, Homer, and Hesiod, mention is made of the poor, 
but they seem to have been far from numerous at those remote 
epochs. Indeed, as long as slavery existed, either among the 


ancients or among the moderns, mendicity could not have “made 
much progress, because every one who was not a master was a 
slave, and if he was a slave, his master naturally provided for all 
his wants as long as he lived.” It isa mistake, however, to suppose, 
that under the system of “ Herr und Knecht,” mendicity—which is 


quite a different thing from pauperism—cannot flourish. There 


are paupers in England who never beg, unless to apply to the 
workhouse for relief can be called begging, and in Russia, where 


serfdom still exists, there are plenty of mendicants, a portion of 


* In Russian Tsigan, in the plural Tsiganni, from the Latin Cigani, 


corrupted from Aigyptiani, whence also the Spanish Gitani and the English 
Gipsy. 
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whom are known to be peasants attached to estates. Theoretically 
speaking, a serf cannot be in want of the necessaries of life, 
because his master is bound by law to supply him with them ; but 
in practice it often happens that when a serf has been idle and has 
neglected to cultivate his portion of land, he prefers going out on 
a begging excursion to asking his oe for an advance of 
money or provisions, or to seeking employment in a factory, and 
this explains, to some extent, why at the commencement of winter 
there is such a marked increase in the number of mendicants seen 
in Russia. As the improvident serf, however, dogs not desert his 
estate or his own family, and has a recognized occupation during 
the greater part of the year, it would be a mistake to regard him 
asa “Gauner.” But it is certain that mendicity can, and always 
has existed, simultaneously with serfdom, though proletarianism 
and pauperism, its inevitable attendants, have not—at all events, 
not to a sufficient extent to be dealt with by law, or to be treated 
of as a separate subject by writers on society and morals. 

Of course, vagabondage appeared long before serfdom had finally 
disappeared. Indeed, gaunerism has a very respectable history so 
far as age is concerned, for it dates, in Germany, from the ninth 
century. To trace, however, its gradual rise from its origin to the 
present day, it would be necessary to view it in connection with 
the social, political, and, above all, clerical life of all the intervening 
periods. Gaunerism embraces the most heterogeneous elements, of 
which the most remarkable are the gipsy and the Jewish. But these 
highly-coloured types are not to be mistaken for the basis of gau- 
nerism, and although a large number of Hebrew and Romany 
words enter into the composition of the Gauner language, the in- 
flexions and various forms of speech are all German, and it contains 
idioms borrowed from every province in Germany. 

When gaunerism first manifested itself, the Jews had been long 
in Germany, and presented all the peculiarities for which they are 
remarkable in the present day, without, however, collecting together 
in sufficiently large groups to alarm the natives from their ‘numbe rs ; 
whereas the gipsies who came in in the fifteenth century were at 
once looked upon as vagrants and persecuted, individually and in 
the mass, as dangerous to society. Thus the Jews and gipsies have 
remained distinct from one another, and also from the Germans ; 
and thus there have been three separate streams of gaunerism, each 
contributing something remarkable to the great Gauner ocean, 
where, thanks to the march of civilization, it appears probable that 
all distinction of race will soon be Jost in one general fraternization 
of vagabonds, 

In addition to the slaves actually liberated by their masters, 
numbers of serfs during the building of cities fled from their 
seigneurial estates to assist in the work, and thus, practically, 
gained their freedom, In time the building trade became over- 
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stocked, and as strikes were not known in the Middle ages, the 
unemployed had to support themselves by wandering about the 
country and picking up a subsistence as best the y could, partly by 
begging, but principally by thieving. Gradually the wanderers 
formed themselves into bands, and instead of plundering indivi- 
dually, or in small groups, practised their vocation in combination, 
and on a large scale. During the Middle ages, in Germany, as in 
France, the robber-companies were so completely organized that 
they had their own laws, and, consequently, their own punishments ; 
their own hamgmen, and even their own priests. It would be 
deeply interesting to know what these laws really were. Probably 
the thieves’ code would be found to be a curious satire on many of 
the laws of existing society in relation to trade—that “ vol oryanisé,” 
as M. Raspail calls it. 

Up to the close of the Middle ages, and even beyond that period, 
the materials for a history of gaunerism are very much scattered, 
and no such thing as a special gauner literature was thought of. 
The formal writings of mediseval scholars contain none of those 
lively pictures of social life in which some of the authors of the 
fifteenth ce ntury delighted ; but with the revival of hterature, the 
alarming though interesting figure of the Gauner received all the 
attention it merited, and Sebastian Brant (1458-1520) and Geiler 
von Kaisersberg (1445-1510), both academical professors, and men 
of great classical learning and acute sagacity, in attacking the follies 
and vices of the age devoted much attention to the plague- spot of 
vagabondism. 

Gauner literature proper commences with the celebrated investi- 
gation of the town-council of Basle in the fifteenth century, and 
with the report of Johannes Knebel, the chaplain of the Basle Ca- 
thedral. But the author of the Ship of Fools—the before-men- 
tioned Sebastian Brant—was the first who treated the subject 
systematically, and his work was followed shortly afterwards by 
the celebrated Liber Vagatorum, which is even more comprehensive 
than the Narrenschiff. By degrees books on the subject of Gauners 
became very popular, and in the middle of the seventeenth century, 
their histories and narratives of their deeds—first as anecdotes, 
afterwards as biographies, and finally as novels and romances— 
appear to have met with extraordinary favour. Buta striking proof 
of the absence of any philosophical account of gaunerism is found 
in the fact that there exists no work on the peculiar language of the 
Gauners. At present the gauner language may be easily acquired, 
as far as the understanding of it is concerned, though to speak it 
to the Gauners themselves is, according to Dr. Avé Lallemant, a 
very hazardous proceeding. ‘“ ‘To understand the vagabond lan- 
guage,” he tells us, may be of use, “ but to speak it to the 
vagabond is dangerous.” 

Equally dangerous i is it to attempt to astonish the “ Gauner” 
by displaying before him a knowledge, more or less perfeet, of his 
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various tricks. He at once understands the weak point of the critic 
who fancies he sees through the vagabond, and every mistake which 
is made by the amateur m gaunerism is, to the Gauner himself, 
“a subject of biting mockery and of bitter i irony.” The inquirer, 
through his egregious vanity, delivers himself up, once and for 
ever, into the Gauner’s hands, and can no longer hope to obtain 
any satisfactory results from his imvestigation. On the other 

hand, the discreet investigator may succeed in making himself ac- 
quainted with vagabondism in all 1 its phases ; its arts, its mysteries, 
and its daily practices. But let us go back to the Middle ages. 

In the Liber Vagatorun, as in the liv ely stanzas of the Ship of 
Fools, the diagnosis of the vagabond evil is given, but no vain at- 
tempt is made to suggest a cure. And if Love laughs at lock- 
smiths, thieves laugh still more at preventive literature, whether in 
prose or verse. Robber-bands continued to increase until the 
Thirty Years’ War ; and then the various predatory companies ob- 
tained immense reinforcements, owing to the number of thieves 
who escaped from prison, and, by way of temporary concealment, 
enlisted in the army. 

Towards the end, and soon after the Thirty Years’ War, various 
formidable bands of robbers were formed, of which the most 
renowned are those which were organized in the Netherlands, and 
on the banks of the Rhine. These banditti appear to have pos- 
sessed some amiable characteristics, among which may be mentioned 
a general dislike to assassination when it was not absolutely un- 
avoidable. Also, if they did not love good, they feared the spirit 
of evil, and are said to have entert: ined a great horror of the 
devil, in whom they particularly believed. They had also a dread 
of sacrilege, unless they could prevail upon a Jew to accompany 
them on their sacrilegious expedition, when it was, of course, 
arranged that the great burden of the crime should fall upon the 
Hebrew, to whom such matters were indifferent. Like the thieves 
of all ages, they were vain, luxurious, and extravagant. 

Many of the robber companies were only broken up by what 
the French papers call “ the intervention of ‘armed force,” and the 
effect of the disruption of these bands has been to cause the 
absorption of thieves by the society of towns, where they pass not 
wholly unperceived, but, for the most part, unre cognized. Some 
of the French writers who in 1830 disapproved of the abolition 
of the infamous galerie de bois, in the Palais Royal, might, by the 
very arguments they then used, or by a parity of reasoning, have 
argued against the dispersion of these troops of thieves. As long 
as ‘they kept together they did not, at all events, corrupt ‘the towns. 
After the suppression of gangs on a large scale, and with a military 
organization, the thief entered into a sort of false domestic life, and 
it became difficult to distinguish him from the honest man, and, 
occasionally, the honest man from the thief—to say nothing of the 
demoralizing effect which the dishonest man must exercise upon 
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those criminally disposed, though not absolutely criminal persons, 
who are brought into immediate contact with him. 

The deeds of the robber-bands be ‘long to romance, those of the 
dispersed, modern thieves to comedy: “Ceci est de la haute 
comédie,” says Bilboquet, in Les Saltimbanques, when he steals 
the trunk. But in the Middle ages there were Gauners of all 
kinds, and those who had not enough courage or enterprise to 
live in the woods, and rob on the high roads, remained in the 
towns to beg. The Council of Basle appears to have paid more 
attention to the beggars than to the thieves, and it has even been 
surmised that the entire investigation was due to the influx of 
gipsies into central Europe at the beginning of the fifteenth 
century. The description of the various devices resorted to by 
the beggars for obtaining alms, or “of the de ceptions with which 
people | went about and obtained nourishment,” is very curious. 
Gauners, we are told, “went to the church-doors morning and 
evening, put soap in their mouths, pricked their nostrils with 
straws, and fell down as if in a fit.” In the present day in 
England the epileptic deception is still practised, but beggars 
have ceased to frequent our church-doors—probably because the 
business has been taken out of their hands by authorized col- 
lectors for recognized charitable purposes. Around the portals of 
churches in Catholic countries, or in those where the Greek religion 
prevails, beggars are still to be seen m crowds; but in England it 
is at the door of the pastrycook, or at the entrance to the tavern, 
that the beggar loves to exercise his art. No religion, it may be 
observed, inculcates indiscriminate alms-giving, and on Protestants 
the offers so liberally made by me ndicants of the Eastern and 
Western Churches, to repeat a certain number of prayers for the 
profit of their benefactor’s soul, have, of course, no effect. But 
to persons who have just been regaling themselves on the indi- 
gestible luxuries, sold by confectioners, an appeal is often made, 
with success, by those who represent themselves as not having 
tasted for many days a mouthful of bread. 

Epilepsy is an imposiure which is not for an age, or for a 
particular country, but for all lands, and for all time. It is 
unitated in the present day, not merely to excite compassion 
and induce people to give ‘alms, but also to attract attention 
from a companion who is engaged in picking pockets, or to 
cause a diversion in favour of some fellow thief who has been 
driven into a dangerous position. A thorough knowledge of the 
true symptoms of epilepsy is requisite, in order to distinguish 
between the reality and the counterfeit, and the difference has 
been well explained by Schiirmayer, w ho tells us in the first place 
that “ real epilepsy alw ays imprints on the features a more or less 
vivid expression of sorrow, fear, and stupidity, as the attack is of 
long or of short duration, which expression cannot easily be 
assumed ;” and that “ the pretended convulsions, being as it were 
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learned by heart by the impostors, are almost exactly similar in 
their paroxysms, and accompanied by grimaces, which are not seen 
in real epilepsy.” In real epileptic fits, the eyes are almost 
always open, the pupil is generally either distended or much con- 
tracted, the iris has a trembling motion, and in many cases the 
eyes roll fearfully in their sockets, though they are, occasionally, 
for a moment or so, fixed, as if lifeless. “This state cannot be well 
imitated, and the pretended fit may always be known by the pupil 
of the eye contracting on a light being suddenly passed before it. 
The difficult breathing, which is one cause of the contortions of 
the features, is not to be counterfeited, nor the foaming at the mouth 
(even with the aid of soap), nor the beating of the heart, and the 
faint pulse. Neither can impostors, unless naturally very strong 
attain the extraordinary force which marks the convulsions of the 
true epileptic. When a sufferer from epilepsy screams, it is before 
the fit, which is succeeded by perfect silence, unconsciousness, and 
absence of all power of feeling. Should a reaction be occasioned 
by tickling, or by sternutatory or any similar means, it is certain 
that the attack is feigned. Finally, the mental and bodily con- 
dition of the impostor, immediately after the pretended fit, will 
often distinguish him at once from the real sufferer, as the former 
will give no evidence of the exhaustion which is the natural result 
of a real attack of epilepsy. 

It is worthy of remark, that certain illnesses, which are at first 
only assumed, become at last confirmed; these are mostly nervous 
disorders, such as cramp, spasms, &e. An example of this came 
before Dr. Avé Lallemant, in the execution of his duties. The 
elder of two sisters, who had frequently been brought before him 
and punished for infringements of the law, was well known to 
have been subject to epileptic fits from her childhood, and it was, 
therefore, necessary to have her carefully attended. But the 
younger, a strong, hearty girl, who had never had any illness, and 
had often been in confinement, now herself fell as if from epilepsy 
—which, however, was most evidently feigned. When, ultimately, 
she was threatened, instead of simple imprisonment, with the 
more severe punishment of hard labour, she had fits which 
differed widely from those she had previously had, and of which, 
notwithstanding the prejudices agaimst her, the true character 
could not be mistaken. Hereditary tendency and fear are supposed 
to have produced this effect. 

Whether the assumption of epilepsy in the Middle ages often 
produced the disorder counterfeited does not appear, but it is 
certain that a prodigious number of professed epileptics went 
about, and we read that some, not daring to imitate the actual 
symptoms, “would take a bloody cloth, bind it round their head, 
and lie in a ditch, as though they had fallen there in a fit.” 

We find more characteristically medizeval beggars in those “ who 
went about bearing wax-tapers, and saying that they had been in 
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prison, and that St. Nicholas had helped them out ;” in conse- 
quence of which, they had vowed to make him an offering, but, 
unfortunately, had no money. 

Some, too, there were who wore their arms in slings, and who 
smeared salve over them, so as to give them an inflamed and 
swollen look, which they accounted for by-saying that they had 
just come out of prison, where they had been loaded with chains. 

Others made marks on their legs, that they might seem to have 
been tortured by being put in the stocks, and some strong and 
desperate men went about the country with long knives, saying 
that they were obliged to carry them in self-defence, and that 
they owed a certain sum of money, which they had vowed to pay, 
and that unless they did so they would lose their heads. These 
latter were sometimes accompanied by a man in chains, who said 
that he had been security for the debt, and that unless it was paid 
by a certain time both must die. 

A favourite plan, practised chiefly by female beggars, was to 
represent themselves as converted Jews, who were supposed to pos- 
sess certain supernatural gifts. These soi-disant converts, like the 
clairvoyantes of the present day, would offer to make revelations 
concerning the other world, and to tell people whether their 
defunct parents were in heaven or elsewhere. This kind of decep- 
tion, however, is far more profitable now than it was in the Middle 
ages. A few years since a friend of ours went to consult a celebrated 
Paris clairvoyante who did not claim to have any Jewish blood in 
her veins, and who did not pretend to have been converted to any 
faith except that of the late Mesmer. This lady received twenty- 
five francs for answering two questions ; of which the first related 
to the actual residence of one of the applicant’s deceased relations ; 
the other—intended merely to test the priestess’s powers of divina- 
tion—to the age of the person about whom she was being con- 
sulted, and who was a child two years old. We need not give 
the answer to the first question, further than to say that it was in 
all respects satisfactory ; the answer to the second was that the 
person inquired for was aged forty! In the Middle ages such 
information would not, at most, have been worth more than a 
single piece of copper. And yet there are persons who refuse to 
believe in “ progress.” 

But let us continue our account of the “ pious frauds ” of the 
medieval beggars. Some of them carried tokens in their caps, 
such as shells, &c., that people might think they had been to the 
towns where these objects were usually obtained. 

Some, who had been blind since their birth, would tie a bloody 
cloth round their eyes, and say they were merchants and pedlars, 
and had just been made blind in a neighbouring wood by a band of 
cruel robbers, who had tied them to a tree and left them there for 
three days, and that if some kind travellers had not passed that 
way and unloosed them they must have died. 
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Some, when they came to a town, left their clothes at the inn, 
and sat nearly naked outside the church, and trembled and 
shivered as if with the cold; whereas they were not cold at all, 
being used to light apparel and having warmed themselves by rub- 
bing their bodies with nettles. 

Some women as well as men, caused themselves to be led in 
chains, and tore their clothes as if they were mad. 

Some lamented that their wife was possessed of an evil spirit, 
and declared they had vowed an offering to some saint of twelve 
pounds of wax, which they had not yet been able to obtain; 
in consequence of which the poor woman was constantly tor- 
mented. 

Others, who had, perhaps, studied in some seminary, but had 
not been ordained, though they had given themselves the tonsure, 
wandered about the country, saying that they had just returned 
from Rome, or some other holy place, and had been robbed, and 
that if any one would relieve them they would repeat the Gospel 
of St. John, or any sort of prayers, for ‘him. 

Others, who had been murderers, or pretended to have been, 
cried out that they were sorry for their sins, and wished to give 
them up and do penance. By these means they obtained a great 
deal of money, and afterwards returned to their crimes—probably 
to repent once more at a fitting opportunity. 

We wonder how much a ticket-of-leave-man could get in the 
present day by exhibiting his passport in a public thoroughfare 
and proclaiming his intention to reform? The notion is re ally 
worth something now when all the old forms of mendicancy are 
nearly worn out, and we are inclined to think that many other 
medieval forms of begging might also be adopted with advantage. 
In literature, in painting, and in architecture, we have seen the 
effect and the real value of medieval studies, and why should 
there not be a “romantic school” in mendicaney, as in every 
otherart? The “ pilgrimage dodge” would, of course, not work 
in England, nor do we think that much could be done with the wax. 
But surely the spectacle of a respectably got-up young man in the 
custody of Jews, one of whom should be the bearer of a writ— 
surely such a spectacle as this, especially if the young man were 
followed by a widowed mother and half-a-dozen weeping brothers 
and sisters, of whom he had long been the entire support— 
surely, we repeat, such a touching sight as the above would 
(if well represented) extract money from the most callous. For 
our part we are tired of male beggars who can’t get work, 
and have had nothing to eat for many days, and of female 
beggars who have six children—all the same size—and no 
bread. Even the woman who has an execution in her house 
and wants exactly eighteenpence to pay it out—and if you 
don’t believe her, will you kindly come to Clerkenwell your- 
self and see ?—even she, whom we mistook at one time for a 
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person of some invention, does nothing but repeat a tale which has 
no more originality or freshness than a paragraph in a country 
newspaper. 

What did the beggars in the Middle ages do with their money 
at the end of their day? s begging? They appear to have done the 
very same thing that the characters in Tom and Jerry are repre- 
sented as doing. 

“ And when those who have gone about the country in chains, 
as though they had been imprisoned, come to an inn,”’ says the 
chronicler, “ they call for a broadfoot* (the rogues !), or for a hard- 
flyert (the knaves!), and for plenty of Johnt (the villains !).” They 
ended, of course, by spending all they had received. “ And when 
one of them has spent all, and has no more,” we are told, “there 
is a quarrel, and the officers hear of it; and if the affair is bad, 
the offender is ducked, and if it is ner bad, his ears are cut off.” 

None of the published information respecting the Gauner, in 
spite of its practical value, appears to have met with much atten- 
tion until Sebastian Brant brought out his Mirror of the World, 
or the Ship of Fools, which in some respect may be looked upon 
as the foundation of gauner literature. The best edition of the 
Narrenschiff is that of 1574, which has the peculiar advantage of 
having an explanation by Geiler after each of Brant’s « fools.” 
The title of this edition is as follows : “ Mirror of the World, or the 
Ship of Fools, in which the scandal and vice of every condition, 
the luxurious life, gross folly and the way of the world are seen as 
in a mirror and punished ; all arranged to Sebastian Brant’s 
rhymes, but with many other noble, Christian, and useful lessons, 
examples and exhortations: to an honourable and Christian life— 
divided so that one may recognize the vice of each condition—by 
the learned Johann Geiler, Doctor of Divinity ; written in the 
Latin language, and now translated with particular industry from 
Latin into High German.” 

Geiler does not go so de¢ ply and practically into the deceptions 
of beggars as Brant. First, he speaks of “the poor who bear 
their poverty impatiently, and murmur against God Almighty ; ” 
secondly, “of those who beg because they fear they shall be in 
need before their end ;” thirdly, of beggars who are such on ac- 
count of their idleness and lasiness ; fourthly, of those who beg 
from love of ease and wilfulness ; fifthly, of those beggars who 
are hypocrites and impostors. Among the latter are a large 
number of priests, who say they have been to some holy onan 
where they have fulfilled an important vow ; 

“ whereas,” says Geiler, “I will venture to say they have never been through 


the gate of a foreign town ; and even if they had, they ought not to wish 
to support themselves by begging.” 


* Mediawval slang for goose. + Medisval slang for duck. 
t Medieval slang for wine. 
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Then there were the pedlars and vendors of relics, who said 
they had bones of saints and other curious sacred remains. For 
instance, ‘ Hay of which the donkey ate at Bethlehem,” or “a 
feather from St. Michael’s wing,” or “the bridle of St. George’s 
horse,” or “St. John the Baptist’s skull,’ or “ Christ’s coat, 
which is said to be at Treves,” or “ Christ’s crown of thorns, 
which is said to be at Rhodes.” And these, says the Ship of 
Fools— 


“are all lies; but they carry their impositions about that they may get 
money. Yet it is easy to see through them; for, by just looking at St. 
Michael’s feather, it can be perceived that it is from a bird.” 


In the sixth division, Geiler blames the negligence of the 
police for practising no kind of investigation, and letting whoever 
liked beg; and in the seventh, almsgivers are censured for giving 
indiscreetly ; but the publication of the book seems to have had 
no effect m diminishing the great plague of mendicancy, or of 
gaunerism generally. 

The immense success of Brant’s Narrenschiff gave rise to a 
number of similar productions in prose and verse. The most 
remarkable of these was the Liber Vagatorum, which appeared 
between 1494-99, and which was founded on the information 
obtained by the Council of Basle, “ systematically revised, and 
enriched with examples and an alphabetical vocabulary.” It 
merited the greatest attention, but, unfortunately, did not obtain 
it at first, although all the theologians acknowledged its im- 
portance, and did their best to spread its repute. In the opinion 
of Dr. Avé Lallemant, the author of the Liber Vagatorum, “ by 
his great earnestness and the clear manner in which he exposes 
impositions of all kinds, and endeavours to protect the life and 
possessions of citizens from impostors, prepared the way for the 
formation of a sound German police, and might have laid the 
foundation for it had the police of that time but attended more 
to his words.” Unfortunately, this was not the case; and even 
in later times the Liber Vagatorum has not been sufficiently 
studied, and in many cases it has been erroneously condemned, 
though it must, at the same time, not be forgotten that it has 
been honoured with a preface from the hand of Luther himself. 

Dr. Avé Lallemant thinks that the author of the Liber Vaga- 
torum must have been Bergmann, who first published it, or that, 
like the Ship of Fools, it was the work of Sebastian Brant, than 
whom no one possessed a more complete and intimate knowledge 
of the proceedings at the Council of Basle.* As a proof of the 
great success of the Liber Vagatorum among readers of all kinds, 


* Of which the special object in assembling was not so much to obtain 
information respecting gaunerism, as to devise means for putting down a 


formidable robber-band known as the Reds and the Blacks. 
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it need only be mentioned that between 1510 and 1529 as many 
as eight editions appeared. 
Naturally the Liber Vagatorum is, to some extent, a repetition 
of the Ship of Fools, and it contains a great deal of the informa- 
tion that had been already published immediately after the council. 
Thus, we are told that the beggars are in the habit of standing 
outside the churches, and making speeches in the style of the 


following :— 


“Dear Friends,” or “ My Christian Friends. I am a r unfortunate, 
with epileptic fits, and have vowed to St. Valentine, St. Anthony, or some 
other saint, seven pounds of wax, an altar-cloth, a silver offering, &c., which 
must be collected from pious people. Therefore, I pray you, give to me the 
candles, together with some flax and some thread for the altar-cloth, and 
may God and the saints preserve you from the plague and from the falling 
sickness.” 


One ingenious vagabond said that he was the son of a labourer, 
to whom a beggar came, demanding alms in the name of St. 


Nicholas. 


“My father,” he continued, “gave me a coin to give him, but I kept it, 
and from that hour have had epilepsy and falling sickness. I have vowed 
three pounds of wax to St. Valentine and a mass to be sung; and I must 
beg help from pious people, for of myself I can do nothing.” 


The man added that he had been more than twenty years begging 
for these three pounds of wax, and for the money to pay for the 


mass. 

It is remarked in the Liber Vagatorum, as in all the other 
books on gaunerism, that the vagrants were very fond of passing 
themselves off as priests :— 


“Here comes a newly-ordained person,’ one of them would say, George 
Hesler by name (or sume other name). He comes from such a village, of 
such a family, and is going to chant his first mass ; and he was consecrated 
in such a village or church which has no altar-cloth, or no missal, &c. Then 
he begs for money, and says that as many pfennig as are given to him, so 
many souls will be released from purgatory.” 


In dealing with Gauners in general, and particularly with 
thieves, Dr. Avé Lallemant devotes considerable attention to 
their means of communication, which, as he well points out, 
have been improving for centuries, and are now astonishingly 
perfect. A modern Gauner can understand every movement of 
the eye, every position of the foot, every gesture of the finger, 
every turn of the mouth, the arrangement of the hair, the mode 
of sneezing—even the manner in which a fellow-Gauner draws his 
breath. A robber who was brought before Dr. Avé Lallemant, 
and who not only confessed his crime, but informed against his 
accomplices, was so terrified, when he was confronted with one of 
them, by a deep breath drawn by the latter, that nothing could 
induce he to repeat his statement, perfectly true as it was, lest 
he should be assassinated as a Sslichner, or “‘ peacher.’” Among 
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the most ordinary signals are those made with the hands and 
fingers, founded on the one-handed alphabet—the alphabet for 
two hands being inconveniently remarkable. Numbers of Gau- 
ners who hear and speak, when necessary, with extraordinary 
quickness are as great adepts at the deaf and dumb language 
as the deaf and dumb persons themselves, and employ it on all 
sorts of occasions, when the subjects of their conversation are not 
even aware that any interchange of ideas is taking place in their 
presence. The one-handed alphabet, by means of which a person 
who has a competent knowledge of it will carry on a conversation 
while apparently tattooing on the table or filliping his fingers 
against his thumb as if in pure vacuity of mind, ought, in “the 
opinion of the doctor, to be taught thoroughly to the police; and 
the doctor contributes his quota towards this valuable instruction, 
by publishing in his work a complete picture of all the signs. 

The first thing a Gauner does on entering a room in w hich the 
company is « mixe od,” is to rest his open fist on the table in the 
form of the letter C. In the open air he resorts to a less-dig- 
nified form of telegraphy, closing one eye, and, with the other, 
casting a glance over the bridge of his nose. This facetious 
winking is frequently misinterpreted as the action of an intoxi- 
cated man, or of an impudent buffoon; but our worthy magis- 
trate mistrusts the apparent drunkard, and has no belief at all in 
impudence exercised merely as such for the sake of the thing. 
Pedestrians in Germany should beware how they travel with a 
stick passed through the knapsack or bag, as that also is a sign of 
the Gauner, by whom it has been borrowed from the companion- 
ships of certain trades. Besides general, there are class and per- 
sonal signs, through which a Gauner, by making his mark on the 
wall, can inform his friends that such and such a Gauner, or a 
Gauner belonging to such and such a fraternity, has passed ; that 
he meditates, or has accomplished, a robbery, and that he is or is 
not in danger of arrest. Dr. Avé Lallemant reproduces a num- 
ber of these signs, of which the most common are combinations 
of arrows with swords, keys, bullets, and hearts, dice, anchors, 
&e. That a successful robbe ry has ‘been performed is indicated 
by a straight line, with a spiral round it; a dart, with a bullet at 
the end, tells that the author of the sign has a chance of being 
captured ; ; when an anchor with a cable ‘attached to it is seen, the 
direction of the cable shows the road taken by the thief. When 
a Gauner has once put up his sign, to which a date is always 
affixed, every other Gauner who goes by makes a line beneath it ; 

so that, on a highway frequented by thieves, a perfect register is 
kept of all the dishonesty that passes to and fro. This system of 
secret signals is said to have been practised ever since the fifth 
century; and, strangely enough, it is perpetuated, or, at all 
events, its continuance is rendered possible, by the ignorance of 
the country people, who regard the Gauners’ marks with super- 
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stitious terror, and would not, on any account, suffer one of them 
to be effaced. Dr. Avé Lallemant would have the police rub out 
every mark that can be found on a house or wall—a plan which 
might succeed in Germany, but which, if an attempt were made 
to introduce it into England, would le: ad to an insurrection of bill- 
stickers and advertisers. 

One very disagreeable sign which we may here mention is that 
which is inflicted on the Gauner who has informed against his 
accomplices—the before-mentioned “ Sslichner.” Until lately it 
was the rule to assassinate him, but humanitarian ideas have 
reached even the Gauners, and it is not considered etiquette at 
present to take a recreant brother’s life. According to the pre- 
vailing mode, the “ Sslichner ” is cut by his fellows—not in the 
English social meaning of the word, but with a knife, and on the 
cheek. After this gross and compromising indignity there is 
nothing left for the unfortunate Gauner but the terrible alternative 
of turning honest. 

The Gauner’s signal of communication is also in many cases his 
crest, and although there is no heralds’-college of gaunerism, 
there is a sort of armorial honour among German thieves. In 
the palmy days of gaunerism it was death for one vagabond to 
imitate the sign manual of another, and it was a mortal affront 
for one Gauner to mock another by reproducing his thief’s mark 
on the pillory or the gallows. 

We have said that it is usual to signalize on a public wall the 
achievement of a successful robbery—it i is, at least, considered the 
thing to do so among Gauners of breeding. But success has its 
discomforts in roguery as in other professions, and when a Gauner 
is known to have made a profitable coup he is pestered by his 
fellow-scoundrels for brandy, which he feels compelled to give 
them, if only to avoid the scandal that would be conned by his 
lodging being filled by a number of unsatisfied claimants. 

Even in prison the seeret signals are not discontinued, whatever 
care may be taken to prevent them. Of course the first great 
object of the imprisoned Gauner is to get free, and when he has 
not yet been tried he employs all his energy and ingenuity in 
attempting to acqui 1int his friends with the nature of his defence. 
In the great majority of cases the accused adopts the plea recom- 
mended by old Mr. Weller, and endeavours to establish an alibi, 
in which he is of course assisted by the obliging perjury of his 
confederates. But although there is no difficulty in making a 
Christian Gauner give false evidence, a Gauner of the Jewish per- 
suasion will not, according to Dr. Avé Lallemant, on any account 
forswear himself. The doctor attributes this peculiarity to the 
solemnity of the oath taken by the Jews, and to the careless and 
unimpressive style in which the oath is habitually administered 
to Christian witnesses. 

When the Gauner’s cell has a window looking on to the streets, 
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to make intelligible signals is the easiest thing in the world. He 
begins by calling out in the gauner tongue, “ neighbour above,” 
“ neighbour below,”’ names the number or letter of his cell, 
and then ascertains from the answer whether the person near him 
is a wittscher (flat) or a true Gauner. A single sneeze suffices for a 
—_ If the window communication be stopped, the Gauner begins 
a hymn, or a Jewish prayer; or he says the gauner Lord’s Prayer, 
or whistles a gauner song. But if the Gauner can promptly get to 
the window, he makes threads of his shirt or sheets, or even of 
straw, and, fastening pellets of bread to them, swings them, by 
way of signal, against the window of some fellow-prisoner. Letters 
are concealed in clothes which are being sent to the wash, or in food. 
The Gauners often pretend they cannot eat Christian food, and 
the victuals they have refused are then taken to some other Gauner. 
It is afterwards discovered that in a potatoe or a dumpling, or 
in a marrow-bone, or in the mouth of a fish, a small piece of 
oiled paper has been secreted. Notices, too, are written on metal 
plates and dishes, and even on china soup plates. Once a pri- 
soner tore his shoe to pieces that he might have new ones sent to 
him, and between the soles of the new pair a letter was found. 
In prisons no communication whatever ought to be allowed with 
the outside, for even in the mode of addressing a letter infor- 
mation may be conveyed. Moreover, as Gauners write or scratch 
on all their plates and other things, in the hope that these may 
some day be taken to a companion’s cell, each cell ought to have 
its own separate utensils. A dangerous mode of communication, 
and one much practised, is that by means of knocking on the 
wall. It has always been a favourite means of communication be- 
tween Jew Gauners, and all attempts to stop it by new modes of 
building have been vain. At Weimar it was stopped by means of 
a large clock, which was kept constantly going in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the cells, and of which the perpetual click pre- 
vented the knocks from being heard. Separating the cells by three 
stone walls has been of no effect whatever. 

Two prisoners were once placed in different cells on different 
stories, and on different sides of the house, and yet contrived to 
play a game of chess by this knocking process, or “ Hakesen ” as 
it is called. 

We believe the story of Franz von Spaun has never been pub- 
lished in English. Franz von Spaun was, up to 1788, an official 
in Breisgau. In that year, being then thirty-five years of age, 
he wanted to go to Wetzlar, where he was arrested on account of 
some political affair, and was imprisoned first at Mungatsch, then 
at Kufstein, where he remained ten years without the means of 
reading or writing. In the latter years of his life he received 
a companion in misery in the shape of a neighbour, who, how- 
ever, was separated from him by a thick wall. The happy thought 
occurred to Spaun to make himself understood by knocking, and 
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he actually invented a language, which, a great friend of his told 
Dr. Avé Lallemant, was “ full of significance.” The difficulty then 
arose how to give his companion the key, who, perhaps, was not 
even acquainted with the German language. Spaun began by 
knocking twenty-four times on the wall, which he continued to 
do till the stranger could not help remarking that these knocks 
were meant as a means of correspondence, and to represent the 
twenty-four letters of the alphabet. In a few weeks they were 
able to converse and to relate their histories. 

In later years, when both were liberated, Spaun called on his 
friend (who was M.B., afterwards Secretary of State and Duke 
of B.; and who did not forget his companion in misfortune, but 
got Spaun a pension, on which he lived to the end of his life). 
Before entering the room Spaun began his old manceuvre, upon 
which the minister called out, “ C’est Spaun, ou le diable.” 

So impossible is it to stop communication by knocking, that a 
proposal was seriously made a hundred years ago “ to pierce a hole 
through the drum of the ear of all prisoners,” and there would 
be really no possibility of stopping the system, except by this 
barbarous means. 

Gauners conceal things in every possible manner ; in the cavities 
of their ears, in their nostrils, in the hem of a garment, and even 
in the covering of a button. They will conceal files and fine saws 
in their beards and hair. 

Germany, which though a great, can scarcely be called an 
ingenious, country, appears to have produced but few accomplished 
swinidiers. Most of the instances mentioned by Dr. Avé Lalle- 
man: would be dismissed by the police reporters of the Times as 
“of no public interest.” Some tolerably clever cases of larceny, 
however, are mentioned, of which the following illustrates in a 
remarkable manner the talent of the Germans for “ secreting on 
the person.” 

A woman, calling herself the Baroness N., ordered goods to the 
amount of nearly three hundred thalers, and the next morning 
ordered some more, as if to make up the exact sum. During her 
second visit she was suspected of stealing a piece of silk. The 
shopman watched her closely, and it did not escape the baroness 
that she was noticed. At last she said to the trusty shopman, 
“You are an old man, and I may talk to you. Will you accom- 
pany me to another room, where I can speak openly to you?” 
“I know I am suspected,” she said, when they were alone, “ but 
the fact is I am in great confusion at having broken the string of 
acertain article of dress.” After arranging the ‘ certain article 
of dress” hurriedly, she expressed a desire to be searched. She 
actually gave up her cloak, and was partially examined ; the man, 
however, at the same time, asking her pardon, and accompanying 
her to the shop-door. 

Still, the shopman could not free himself from his suspicion, and 
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in a short time he called in the police, when it was discovered that 
the baroness had stolen from before the eyes of the man not only 
the first piece of silk, but three others, and a whole piece of 
mousseline de laine, 

If we were asked what is the teaching of Dr. Avé Lallemant’s 
book, we should reply in five words, “Take care of your pockets.” 
He has told his readers how thieves are in the habit of robbing, in 
order that his readers may not be robbed. He would like, in fact 
it would be gratifying one of his dearest wishes, if he could 
reform the thief; but justice, as he truly says, does not care to 
reform him, it is only careful to punish him. “ The Gauner is 
not irreclaimable, though his reformation may be difficult,’ declares 
the magistrate who has given so much study to the subject. “ But 
the more we see of gaunerism, the more difficult it appears to stop 
it.” He adds that, whatever we may say about “the spirit of the 
age,” “ progress,” &c., we have not made an advance in criminal 
jurisprudence for centuries. All truly Christian work is beset with 
difficulties, and what, he asks, is the use of telling Gauners that 
God is all merciful, when they can get no mercy whatever from 
men? ‘The task of justice does not end with the sentencing of the 
prisoner ; something should be done for him when he comes out 
of prison, but nothing is done. Dr. Avé Lallemant then gives in- 
stances of remarkable, but far from incomprehensible, reforma- 
tions, which have taken place within his own knowledge, and he 
concludes by wishing for better times, and hoping we may some 
day have a true “ Christian German police.” 

But we must not pass over the magistrate’s remarks on the 
cruelty of human justice, without mentioning one act of barbarism 
of which the Germans, who are fond of criticising the institutions 
of Russia, and who are occasionally eloquent on the subject of the 
already obsolete “ knout,” rendered themselves guilty, during the 
period of the Russian war. Bernhard Matter was a Gauner and 
a common thief—and was convicted at Lenzberg in 1854, of 
having stolen altogether, on forty-one occasions, the sum of ten 
thousand five hundred francs. He had shed no blood, it must be 
observed, but he was sentenced to death ; and the following brutal 
speech, well worthy of a paltry, tyrannical German official (who 
had, probably, been robbed himself), was addressed to the poor 
wretch at the place of execution :— 


“You have been brought here to the place of execution, Bernhard 
Matter, for the fulfilment of the sentence just read to you, your petition 
for mercy having been refused. Doubts have arisen as to whether a culprit 
whose crimes have consisted only in violent attacks upon the property 
of others, can or cannot be held subject to the punishment of death in the 
present day; but if law be the expression of public opinion concerning 
right and wrong, you were condemned to death before the judge uttered a 
word. Not in vain have there been citizens to seize thee and deliver thee 
up to the arm of justice—not in vain have the voices of many citizens 
called up the country and down the country for thy death. 
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“For one who like you has lived in uninterrupted war against society, 
in irreconcilable enmity with the law, for whom no dungeon has otis 
too fast, no chain too strong—for such a one the State must use its ex- 
tremest means of defence, and must destroy you, in order to save the 
dignity of the law, and preserve the peaceful citizen from fresh attacks. As 
the foreign invader, as the bandit in his independence and freedom are pur- 
sued weapon in hand, and destroyed with the sword, wherever they may be 
found, so must you as the sworn enemy of order and the law, as the 
aggressor of property, be destroyed from the earth } vy the sword of justice. 

“ From man you have nothing more to hope. Address yourself to the 
infinite grace and mercy of God, that these may be your lot. For this we 
pray the All-merciful. Bernhard Matter, herewith I give you up to the 
executioner, that he may take you from life to death, according to your 
sentence and to justice. 


J 


Let us go back for a few minutes to the human portion of Dr. 
Avé Lallemant’s book. The author honours English thieves with a 
certain number of pages, and if he admits their ingenuity, he is even 
more impressed with that of the non-thieving portion of our commu- 
nity. The great object in life of an Englishman, we are told, is—not 
to get robbed. With this view he invented the pa/letot (so that the 
greatest enemies of the thieves have been the cheap tailors) ; with 
this view, too (according to Dr. Avé Lallemant), he adopts a cold, 
dignified bearing, w hich effectually prevents a stranger from asking 
him for a pinch of snuff, or for a light for his cigar. The Ge rman, 
on the other hand, never refuses any one a light, and in his sim- 
plicity, though he has adopted the weet he has spoil d it for 
protective purposes, by having the pock kets made outside. mage 
men, we are told, wear plaids when travelling by railways, solely for 
defence against the thieves. The Germans, too, have adopted the 
plaid, “ but,” says Dr. Avé Lallemant gravely, “they donot know 
how to tuck the ends in,” and, consequently, even when wearing 
the plaid, their pockets are sometimes exposed. 

Money should be kept in the vest pocket, which should fasten 
with a clasp, and be very deep. Thieves hate deep pockets. 
Catch an Enghis hman with money, or with his watch in his waist- 
coat pocket! (says Dr. Avé Lallemant). It is only the German 
who commits such follies—the careless German who sacrifices 
everything to his own temporary conve nience, whereas the English- 
man will not let temporary convenience stand in the way of his 
permanent advantage. 

Some of the Doctor’s anecdotes about London thieves appear 
to be more curious than veracious. He tells one very strange story 
about “Tom Tavlor” (sic), whom he describes as a well-known 
larcenist, and who commits all his thefts in play-houses. We 
thought at first that there was some hidden meaning in this; 
in fact, that it was heavy German satire directed against one 
of the best known of our “ adaptors” from the French, but 
as the persons robbed by Dr. Lallemant’s “ Tom Taylor” are all 
Englishmen, we are compelled to abandon the supposition. 

Wewere in hopes, when we commenced Dr. Avé Lallemant’s work, 
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that he would have endeavoured to trace the gradual transformation 
of roguery from the ninth to the nineteenth century. This, how- 
ever, he has only done to a very limited extent. The serfs fled 
from their masters and became builders ; when the building trade 
was overstocked, builders became brigands ; when the robber-bands 
were broken up, the brigands became the thieves of civilized life. 
It has been said that the ancient highwaymen of England now 
keep hotels, and we think it might be shown that the leaders of 
the “ red and black” band, whose exploits led to the Council of 
Basle, are now represented by the gentlemen who preside at the 
rouge et noir banks of Baden, Hombourg, and other German water- 
ing-places. 

We have often thought of the great injury the introduction of 
railway travelling must have done to the highwayman interest, but 
the robbers of that portion of Europe which during the last century 
was so particularly celebrated for its banditti have on one occasion, 
at least, shown themselves quite equal to the new situation. How 
does the reader suppose that a troop of banditti once robbed a mail 
train that was proceeding from Civita Vecchia to Rome? By means 
of a railway whistle and a stoppage lantern! The whistle was 
sounded, the red light was exhibited, the train stopped, and the 
passengers were robbed! And with this anecdote, into the truth- 
fulness of which we will not inquire, we must conclude our notice 
of a very interesting, well-arranged and well-written work, 


LITERATURE AND CRITICISM. 


AtrnovueH Literature must precede Criticism, imasmuch as the 
productions of art must be in existence before the rules of taste 


ean be applied to them, or even accurately ascertained, still in the 
history of every civilization, we find one phenomenon so closely 
followed by the other, that it is difficult for us to conceive of the 
one without the companionship of the other. Indeed, the com- 
pletion of any single step in a work of art necessarily arouses the 
critical faculty in the mind of the artist; and when the result of 
his labours is submitted to the notice of others, they also are con- 
strained to form some judgment upon its merits. Their decisions, 
according to the condition of their intelligence, will represent every 
shade of feeling, from the blind admiration of ignorance to the 
cold scepticism of extreme refinement; but an opinion of some 


sort, valueless or worthy of consideration, original or merely re- 
flecting the greater power of another mind, each one of them will 
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entertain and give expression to. To create this state of intel- 
lectual activity is a necessary consequence of each of the eight 
arts which receive laws from taste. It may even be maintained 
that this esthetic excitement is the manifestation and measure of 
their power. The influence of a poem, a speech, a melody, a 
picture, a statue, a Corinthian column, a drama, or a production 
of the landscape gardener, must be ascertained by the praise or 
condemnation awarded them by spectators or auditors. Men do 
not wait till their taste is refined by culture, ere they give ex- 
pression to their sentiments on such matters. No such false 
modesty restrains individuals from exhibiting their feelings to the 
world, when acting either separately or collectively. So great is 
the self-confidence possessed by the majority of persons, that it 
is a very rare case indeed where mistrust of hi ability to form a 
correct estimate of a work of art restrains a fool from displaying 
his folly. Nations in a rude condition, only a little removed from 
barbarism, have their professors of taste who, like the second Rhap- 
sodists in Greece, give utterance to a code of esthetic laws which 
may be supposed to represent with tolerable fidelity the prevalent 
opinions of the time, or at the most to be not more in advance of 


general enlightenment than the organs of public thought usually 
are. 


The time, however, at which philosophic criticism is pursued by 
a people will always be long posterior to the first appearance 
amongst them of the arts to which such criticism is directed. 
Before an inquiry into the laws of taste can be successfully pro- 
secuted, not one man only, but a body of men must have turned 
the whole united force of their minds to the subject, stimulating 
each other by rivalry, and contributing to the common stock of in- 
formation the results at which each has arrived. Scientific eriti- 
cism stands in the same relation to the literary vocation, that 
literature does to society. Just as literature is one of the refine- 
ments of life, so is criticism a refinement of literature; and just 
as in a society gradually emerging from barbarism literature im- 
perceptibly creeps in, gradually widening the circle of its opera- 
tions, penetrating every condition of life, and eventually, after long 
years of slow development, arriving at the organization of a recog- 
nized profession, so criticism ; at its commencement little noticed, 
proceeds to the investigation of all that concerns literature,—in 
its feeble childhood producing little effect, and attracting little 


attention, but in its vigorous manhood appearing as a censor from 
whom there is no appeal. This analogy holds good in yet more 
minute particulars. The same conditions which permit the members 
of a community to turn their attention to literature as a pursuit, 


encourage students, when literature has been called into existence, 
to analyze the works of poets, and to search for the laws by which 


their merit must be tested. Prominent amongst these conditions 
VOL. Il, 3 M 
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are security from the perils and exigencies of barbarism, leisure, 
and intercourse with minds devoted to the occupations of study. 
The history of Criticism has yet to be written; and his reward 
will be no ordinary one who, with the genius of Niebuhr and 
Schlegel, shall trace the course of Grecian taste from the ancient 
sophists to Aristotle, and from Aristotle downwards to Longinus 
(who, in spite of the attempts of Amati to strip him of his honours, 
must ever be regarded as the author of the ITeg} “Yyous), shall 
point out the esthetic influence that the Greeks exercised upon the 
Romans, and then illustrate the relations subsisting between the 


classic schools, and the various schools of criticism which have 
sprung up in Europe since the revival of letters. Of course, 
even to indicate how in our opinion such a work ought to be 
treated would take us far beyond the limits of a magazine article. 


We can 7 express our wonder that in a generation like the 
present, the historical writers of which manifest a strong tendency 
to generalize from wide fields of observation, no one has handled 
a subject which offers so many opportunities to display the treasures 
of scholarly erudition and enthusiasm, or the rashness of empty 
presumption. Our object in the present paper will be only to 
direct attention to the criticism which forms so prominent a feature 
of the periodical literature of our own country, to ascertain how 
far it performs the task imposed upon it by society, and to state 
distinctly a few of the causes which in some cases lessen its 
efficiency, and in others render it only the mouth-piece of shame- 


less dishonesty. 

When we consider the commencement and progress of English 
criticism, we are led to divide it into three distinct periods,—the 
Elizabethan, the epoch to which the name of Pope may be justly 
applied, and the modern period commencing with the appearance 


of anonymous serial literature and extending to the present time. 
During the Elizabethan period, which cannot be regarded as at the 
utmost stretching over more than eighty-six years, we observe the 
first advance of the educated portion of the community to a censor- 
ship of matters pertaining to taste—and especially poetic taste. 


From the Art or Craft of Rhetoryke, the English edition of which 
was probably published about the year 1524, down to Edmund 
Bolton’s Hyper-critica; or, A Rule of Judgment for writing or 
reading our Historys, which was most likely written about the year 
1610, there are, including the works we have just mentioned, 
about a dozen critical productions worthy of arresting the student’s 
attention. But in stating this we must be allowed to use the term 
* critical” in a very wide sense. Thomas Wilson’s Art of Rhe- 
torique, which appeared in 1553, was followed by Gascoigne’s 
Certain Notes of Instruction concerning the making of Verse or 


Rhyme in English (a work which Hallam mentions as “ the first 
English eriticism, properly speaking”) in 1575, King James’s 
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Treatise of the Airt of Scottis Poesie in 1584, Webbe’s Discourse 
of English Poetry in 1586, George Puttenham’s Art of English 
Poesie in 1589, Sir John Harington’s Apologie of Poetrie in 1591, 
Sir Philip Sidney’s Defence of Poesie, written between 1581-86, 
and published in 15)5, Francis Mere’s Comparative Discourse of 
our English Poets with the Greeke, Latine, and Italian Poets in 
1598, Thomas Campion’s Observations in the Art of English Poesie 
in 1602, and Samuel Daniel’s Defence of Rhyme in 1603. Of 
course this list might be considerably extended, but the perusal of 
the works included in it will give the reader a truthful and com- 
plete insight into the characteristics and scope of Elizabethan 
criticism, which it is impossible for us to examine without ex- 
periencing lively feelings of admiration and love for the minds 
that produced it. It was timid, but it lacked neither strength, nor 
subtlety, nor beauty of expression ; and if it paid to rank a courtly 
homage, that was in accordance with the spirit of the age, it ab- 
stained from cruel attacks upon the lowly and weak. The art was 
in its childhood, and, in addition to the failings of inexperience, it 
laboured under the faults that necessarily gave a tint to the entire 
life of the period. The compositions that have preserved it to our 


time have peculiar charms. They were written, when the spirit of 
ancient chivalry still lingered on the land, slowly raising her wings 
to depart, and when literature was the accomplishment of a select 
circle, composed of men of high degree who ennobled letters, and 
students whom a sincere devotion to scholarly pursuits had ren- 


dered gentle. The age of Pope had yet to come, with its mob of 
Grub-street hirelings ; and farther away stil] in the unseen future 
was our cultivated nineteenth century, in which every attorney’s 
clerk thinks himself qualified to write an heroic poem, and every 
mantua-maker has her opinions upon history. Until he has done 
his best to realize the generosity and reverential simplicity, the 
courteous manners and studied forms of address and bearing, that 
constituted the spirit and clothing of the polished age which the 
high-souled Sydney and the impetuous Raleigh adorned, no o1 e 
can appreciate the feelings which inspired the Elizabethan critics 
to praise the good rather than eensure the bad, lavishly to bestow 
commendations on true merit, and with proud pity to punish the 
dull and faulty—not with pages of sarcasm and contemptuous 
ridicule, but with silence. And without such insight into the 
poetry of the time, it is impossible to perceive how pure of mere 


servile rank-worship was Puttenham when, bending the knee and 
uncovering the head in the presence of royalty, he proclaimed the 
queen * “ his soveraigne lady ” to be the first of living poets,—or 


* “ Of the later sort I thinke thus. That for Tragedie, the Lord of Buck- 
hurst and Maister Edward Ferrys for such doings as I have sene of theirs 
do deserve the hyest price: the Earle of Oxford and Maister Edwardes of 
her Majesties Chappell for Comedy and Enterlude, For Eclogue and Pas- 
toral Poesie, Sir Philip Sydney and Maister Challener, and = a gentle- 
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how Edmund Bolton was not guilty of base adulation, but only 
paid appropriate attention to the usages of polite society, when 


after mentioning the literary excellence of Sir Walter Raleigh, and 


Sir Francis Bacon, he adds, “ These, next to his Majesties own 
most Royal style, are the principal prose-writers, whom out of my 
memory I dare commend for the best garden plots, out of which 


to gather English language.” 
Authors ere long learnt an adulatory strain very different from 


this courtly homage, and did not blush to pen dedications of elabo- 
rate flattery to any noble, or rich man, from whom their cringing 
address and slavish expressions of adoration could extract a purse 
of guineas. And of this miserable mob the critics were the most 


shameless and importunate, The youthful Pope, years before 


their libels had goaded him on to an excess of revenge, pointed to 
them in the Essay on Criticism, when he wrote— 
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“Some judge of authors’ names, not works, and then 
Nor praise, nor blame the writings, but the men. 


Of all this servile herd, the worst is he 
That in proud dulness joins with eey 
A constant critic at a great man’s board, 
To fetch and carry nonsense for my lord.” 


When Pope composed these lines a sad change had come over 
the spirit of England, and more especially over her literature. 


The diffusion of education, consequent upon the increased use of 


the printing-press, had created a public able to find pleasure in 
reading, but not sufficiently refined to distinguish between the 
good and the worthless in art, or to prefer the poetry of Milton to 
the obscenity of Durfey. To cater for this public a swarm of ple- 


beian hirelings, each one of whom, to borrow an expression from 


Lord Macaulay, was a link between man and the baboon, sprung 


into activity. Idle and dissolute men, of small natural endow- 
ments, and less culture, who had failed in attempts to subsist as 
mountebanks or itinerant conjurors, and who, a few generations 
before, would have entered the ranks of ecclesiastical vagabondage, 


were ready, in multitudes, to perform any work of detraction or 


calumny. For a dinner, any one of them would aim a blow at a 


member of his own fraternity, and, for a less reward, would un- 
dertake the more pleasant task of aspersing the character and 


man who wrote the late Shepheardes callender. For dittie and amourous 
ode I finde Sir Walter Rawlegh’s vayne most loftie, insolent, and passionate. 
Master Edward Dyar, for elegie most sweet, solemne, and of high conceit. 
oe ee ee * * * * But last in recital 
and first in degree is the Queene our Soveraigne Lady, whose learned, deli- 
cate, noble muse, easily surmounteth all the rest that have writte before her 
time or since, for sence, sweetness, and subtillitie, be it in Ode, Elegie, Epi- 
gram, or any other kinde of poeme Heroick or Lyricke, wherein it shall 
please her Majestie to employ her penne, even by as much oddes as her 
owne excellent estate and degree exceedeth all the rest of her most humble 


vassalls.”—Puttenham's Arte of English Poesie. 
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injuring the reputation of a man of real and admitted genius. 
The arts of these ignoble creatures would have met with little or 


no encouragement if the general state of public morality had not 


been most unsatisfactory. The convulsions that society had un- 
dergone since the close of the Elizabethan age, had tilled, and 
scattered seed upon the field from which the lampoon-writer 


reaped his rich harvest. The atmosphere of political contention, 
dwarfing every noble sentiment of the breast and laden with the 
seeds of mistrust and malevolence, had brought it about, that 


even men of honour condescended to use, as tools, the scoundrels 
whose only occupation in life was, to speak evil, to lie, and to 
slander. 


But there were other causes for the virulence and personality of 


the criticism which obtained in English literature, from the resto- 


ration to the latter part of the eighteenth century; and foremost 
amongst them was the offensive form of individual attack which 
the censures of the critic invariably took. This was an unavoid- 


able difficulty which pressed heavily on the censor, who had only 
a desire for the well-being of art, and was too amiable to like the 


thought of wounding the sensibilities of the author whom he con- 
demned. The anonymous periodical reviews which now cover an 
editor’s table by the dozen, on the first day of every month, were 
then unknown. It is true that Defoe started his Review in 1703, 


which was succeeded by Zhe Tatler in 1709, The Spectator in 
1711, and The Waies of Literature, which appeared from 1714 to 


1722; but magazine literature—in the modern sense of that term 
—as a system, the grand feature of which is the anonymous criti- 
cism of literary productions, did not take a permanent footing 
amongst us till much later. The Gentleman’s Magazine (and the 


reader will remember what the serial, edited by Sylvanus Urban, 


was at its outset) was first published in 173]; but it is from 


1749 that we date the modern system of Reviews, in which year 
The Monthly Review made its appearance, preceding, at a con- 
siderable distance, The Critical Review, which commenced its 


career in 1756, The Anti-Jacobin, which was started in 1798, 


The Edinburgh Review, which was born in 1802, and The Quar- 
terly Review, which Sir Walter Scott called into being in 1809, 


Previous to the existence of these organs of criticism, the con- 
tributors to which are concealed by the convenient curtain of the 
anonymous system of publication, no writer could censure the 
productions of another at any length without himself becoming 


the author of a distinct work, and without also appearing as the 


open and avowed opponent of the writer to whose opinions he 
was opposed, or whose talents he held in light esteem. It is easy 
to say why it is less disagreeable to a poet to be severely handled 
in an anonymous magazine than to be attacked in a pamphlet, the 


writer of which has put his name on the title-page. In the 
former case the sufferer has many good reasons for keeping his 
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temper, and making light of his annoyance; he does not know 
the individual writer of the hostile criticism, and, consequently, 
in his inability to fix a personal quarrel on the cause of his 
chagrin, he must either, by a strong effort of self-control, put an 
end | to his ill-humour, or let it prey upon himself. Again, besides 
it being to his interest to master his wrath, he consoles himself by 


thinking that his antagonist is not altogether unworthy of him, 
but is the first and strongest of the entire staff of contributors to 
the offending periodical ; and even if he be a giant and his critic 
a pigmy, he has the satisfaction of knowing that the world is 
ignorant of the fact, and so of being saved from the humiliation 


of receiving a public insult from an inferior. In the other case, 
the annoyance, imstead of having its little drops of comfort coun- 
teracting the extreme of its bitterness, is especially qualified to 
goad a sensitive man to an extravagance of revenge. The cen- 
sures passed upon him, as an artist, wear the appearance of indig- 
nities offered to him as a man; and every time he sees the author 
of them, or hears his name mentioned, the sparks of animosity 
are fanned within his breast to a blaze. 

It is to this cause that must be attributed the rancour that per- 
vaded the criticism of Pope’s era, and the tone adopted by critics 


to their fraternity. Everyone, then, had to criticise openly, and, 
in nine cases out of ten, the place in which a poet expressed his 
opinion of a brother-artist’s weak points was in a preface to his 
own new play. Even if an essayist published his brochure with- 
out his name on the title-page, he invariably failed to escape 
detection. Printing-presses were so few, and the world of authors 
(crowded though it was) was penned up in such a small circle, 
that even Junius at that time could not have kept his secret. 
Certainly the cases were exceptional where critics courted obscu- 
rity. As a rule, they rushed to their work with a war-whoop, 
thirsting to inflict pain and give deadly wounds, and anxious that 
they should get full credit for every effectual blow they struck. 
Indeed, criticism was a series of battles, of personal contests, 
which it was the custom of the time to eall “ controversies,” and, 
in the conduct of which, on either side, enmity towards an indi- 
vidual was much more conspicuous than regard for art. The 
acquaintance which every reader of the lives of Dryden, Swift, 
Pope, Akenside, Fielding, or Richardson has with these “ authors’ 
quarrels ” will make him assent to all that we have here advanced. 
When Milbourne, in his Notes on Dryden’s Virgil, in a letter to a 
friend, told Dryden that, 













































“The laurel stands in tears, 
And, hung with humid pearls, the lowly shrub appears,” 


was a cumbrous and awkward rendering of 


“ Lauri et myrice flevere,” 


Pope and “ The Dunciad.” 809 
he told a truth which, in all probability, Dryden himself would 


have allowed, with only a transient fit of anger, had it appeared 
in the pages of a magazine like the Edinburgh or Quarterly; but 
when the reproof came from a man whose powers he rightly held 
in contempt, and came, moreover, clothed in all the insolence of 
language in which a vulgar and jealous nature loves to indulge, 
the poet was naturally enraged, and we are not astonished at his 
reply, “I contemn him too much to enter into competition with 
him.” In the same manner, when Sir William Blackmore, with 
a goodness of intention that was ill supported by literary capacity, 
condemned the wits of his day for elaborating obscene jests, and 
decking unchaste imaginations with the beauties of poetic fancy 
and polished verse, he only said what all right-minded men in 
their hearts approved of, and what even Dryden himself, in the 
contrition of his last days, echoed. But so ill can men brook cen- 
sure, when it is deserved, and is, moreover, addressed to them b 
one against whom they are continually jostling in daily life, that 
a combination was formed against the worthy knight to cover him 
with ridicule, which his city residence, the poverty of his early life, 
aud the badness of his poetry would never have elicited, if he had 
not, with powers unequal to his aspirations, endeavoured to make 
the world better. The strong regiment of literary sharpshooters 
who were continually aiming their shafts at him, wished to wound 
him—not because he was a bad poet and a worse critic—but be- 
cause he was their personal enemy. 

How Pope was soured, and all the worst elements of his nature 
kept in unceasing action, may be seen by any one who contrasts 
the philosophic tone of The Essay on Criticism with the scalding 
hatred that runs, like streams of burning lava, through every page 
of The Dunciad. The former was composed when he had no prac- 
tical experience of “ the servile herd” of poetasters, who buzzed 
like horse-flies round Dryden’s head ; the latter, after he had for 
years been worried, and stung, and lashed by the brutal ferocit 
of Dennis, and the horde of angry apes who imitated the saddler’s 
son. The Dunciad, grand memorial though it is of his genius, is 
a blot upon Pope’s fame. Its sweeping denunciations, containing 
no leaven of charity, and paying respect neither to the years, nor 
the age, nor the merit of those it attacked, render it an instruc- 
tive illustration how evil passions may overpower, even in a 
master-mind, the precepts of philosophy and the dictates of a 
better nature. But we can find ample excuse for its excesses in 
the provocations, innumerable and undeserved, under which the 
poet had writhed. We see the exact nature of Pope’s case, when 
we compare it with the wounded egotism which induced the youth- 
ful Byron to publish his imitation of The Dunciad; and the same 
arguments which lead us to regard Pope’s offence as venial, con- 
demn his lordship’s peevishness as inexcusable. Just as Sir 
Walter Scott blames in Sterne the zanyism and buffoonery which 
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he regards as commendable in Rabelais, so a due consideration 
of the different conditions of literature, under which The Dunciad 
and the English Bards and Scotch Reviewers were written, bring 
us to very opposite conclusions concerning the morality of the two 
works, 

As an instance of the acrimony of literary criticism, down to 
the close of Pope’s era, we may point to the feud between 
Akenside and Warburton. This quarrel perturbed the serenity of 
the poet till the day of his death, and brought upon the bishop a 
castigation, richly deserved by his insolence, in the Canons of 
Criticism, subliahed in defence of his friend, by Mr. Thomas 
Edwards, of Lincoln’s Inn, who, to make use of Warton’s lan- 
guage, to this day “ remains unrefuted and unanswered.” * 

The consequences of this perpetual warfare were most detri- 
mental to literature. Men, who by culture and natural taste were 
well qualified to pass judgment on the productions of poets and 
dramatic writers, declined to perform functions, the faithful dis- 
charge of which would inevitably have earned for them the enmity 
of the best men of their time. The important task of critical 
censorship was left almost entirely to inferior writers; and though 
the best authors, in self-defence, rather than from any thought of 
pursuing criticism as an art, occasionally wrote essays against the 
works of their rivals, they were most anxious to make the reader 
feel that they had no interest in common with the critic. It was 
their humour to regard his art as a degradation, to which they 
would not descend even to avoid death ; at the best it was only 
the thinnest possible wine of poetry turned sour. Lord Dorset 
wrote to Edward Howard :— 


“ Wit, like tierce claret, when it gins to pall, 
Neglected lies, and ’s of no use at all ; 
But in its full perfection of decay, 
Turns vinegar, and comes again to play.” 


And Dryden, whose ideal of a respectable critic was a mere com- 
mentator on and defender of a poet’s works, said much more 
uncivil things of the self-elected expounders of the laws of taste. 
In his admirable dedicatory letter to Lord Radcliffe,t prefixed to 


* But Warburton, though he was unable to refute or answer the Canons, 
had his revenge on Edwards, by showering upon him an unceasing torrent 
of vulgar sarcasms. 

+ “ The corruption of a poet is the generation of a critic ; I mean of a 
critic in the general acceptation of this age ; for formerly they were quite 
a different species of men. They were defenders of poets, and commen- 
tators on their works ; to illustrate and observe their beauties ; to place 
some passages in a better light ; to redeem others from malicious interpre- 
tations; to help out an author’s modesty, who is not ostentatious of his wit; 
and, in short, to shield him from the ill-nature of those fellows, who were 
then called Zoili and Momi, and now take upon themselves the venerable 
name of censors. But neither Zoilus, nor he who endeavoured to defame 
Virgil, were ever adopted into the name of critics by the ancients. What 
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the third Miscellany, he cannot disguise his chagrin at not being 
duly puffed by the critics, and at the same time has too much 
good taste not to see how out of place is his intemperate and ill- 
judged manifestation of annoyance. “ This, my lord,” he says 
apologetically, and with noble candour, “ is, I confess, a long 
digression, from miscellany poems to modern tragedies ; but I have 
the ordinary excuse uf an injured man, who will be telling his tale 
unseasonably to his betters.” 

By degrees, however, the storm subsided. Great writers learned 
to entertain juster views with regard to literary censorship, and 
the critics on their side adopted a more appropriate tone in their 
comments upon authors. In bringing about this beneficial change 
Addison’s influence was very great. Although his pages abound 
with proofs that his gentle nature felt, not less acutely than Pope’s 
more sensitive organization, the malevolence and mean spite of the 
lettered assassins, amongst whom Dennis was a principal offender ; 
still, in his papers in The Spectator, Guardian, and Tatler, he not 
only put forth models of calm, philosophic, and sagacious criticism, 
that had an almost inestimable effect on the rising generation of 
authors, but he also on all fit occasions spoke in terms of high 
respect of the critic’s office. No one, however, more effectually ex- 
claimed against its abuse. Instead of repeating Dryden’s demand 
that the critics should be only the obsequious servants of poets, he 
recognized the importance of their functions, and urged upon them 
the propriety of discharging their duties courageously as well as 
deliberately. No one, he affirmed, ought to presume to pass judg- 
ment on questions of taste, who had not gone through a systematic 
course of education, of a kind adapted to fit him to be a censor on 
such matters; and he speaks with unmeasured contempt of those 
“ professed critics amongst us” who “ are so stupid that they do 
not know how to put ten words together, with elegance or com- 
mon propriety ; and withal so illiterate, that they have no taste of 
the learned languages, and therefore criticise upon old authors 
only at second hand.” Of course there are numerous passages in 
Addison’s writings pervaded by a very different temper from that 
which we have represented as the general tenour of his reflections 
on critical authors. The passage in No. 101 of The Tatler, in 
which he designates editors, critics, commentators, and gram- 
marians, as “ no other but lacqueys of the learned,” the com- 
parison in No. 110 of The Guardian, of a critic who attacks an 
author of high reputation to “ the slaye in the Roman triumph, 


their reputation was then, we know; and their successors in this age deserve 
no better, Are our auxiliary £ pears turned our enemies? are they, who at 
best are but wits of the second order, and whose only credit among readers 
is what they obtained by being subservient to the fame of writers, are these 
become rebels of slaves, and usurpers of subjects? or, to speak in the most 
honourable terms of them, are they from our seconds become principals 


against us ?”—Dryden’s Letter to Lord Radeliffe. 
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who was to call out to the conqueror, ‘ Remember, sir, that you 
are a man,’” and the more humorous passage, in No. 103 of 
The Guardian, where he says, “a critic, that is, a man who, on all 
occasions, is more attentive to what is wanting than what is pre- 
sent,” are all good instances of the satire which he was never 
weary of using against ignorant pretenders to an art that he held 
in high esteem.* These sarcasms, however, were not wholesale 
condemnations of a class, but were especially pointed at Macer 
and Mundungus ; gentlemen who have earned the derision of the 
wise ever since quackery first raised its harsh and voluble tongue 
in the domains of art. 


“ So Macer and Mundungus school the times, 
And write in rugged prose the softer rules of rhymes. 
Well do they play the careful critic’s part, 
Instructing doubly in their matchless art. 
Rules for good verse they first with pains indite, 
Then show us what are bad, by what they write.” . 


Indeed it would be difficult to over-rate the good effect that 
Addison’s calm, authoritative voice had on this question. He ap- 
peared at a very delicate period in the history of criticism, as also of 
* the press;” and although he was by a series of galling provoca- 
tions continually incited to an opposite course of action, he mas- 
tered his natural emotions of resentment, and judiciously, as well 
as bravely, fought the critic’s battle. He, more than any other 
man, infused a philosophic style and temper into modern critical 
inquiry, rendering it a pursuit respected amongst men of letters, 
and popular in all cultivated society. The stimulus that was given 
to education, at the close of the last century, and has been con- 
tinued up to the present, and the wise decision of the law that 
secured criticism in a great measure from the provisions relating to 
libel, came in to complete the work on which Addison had expended 
so much care ; but his part in it should never be forgotten. It is 
true that Defoe and other pioneers had made some advances before 
him, to establish a school of criticism, distinct from the numerous 
imitations of classic models, which Roscommon, Walsh, Pope, and 
a host of minor authors, attempted. Still, not less than Fielding 
merits the title of “ Father of English Novelists,” does Addison 
deserve the title of “ Father of Modern Critics.” 

The duties of criticism may be divided into two classes, those, 
namely, which it performs towards writers, and those which more 
directly concern the public. Amongst the former are the correc- 
tion of errors of taste, or habitual carelessness, in authors (espe- 


* “A true critic dwells, with more pleasure, upon the excellencies of the 
author he criticises than upon his imperfections ; but his duty is to point 
out either as occasion serves. As to what is said of discharging this office, 
in the way of ridicule, and not serious observation, that is another affair. 
One would reason with a good writer, and laugh at a bad one. Yet the 
rule is not without exceptions.” — Spectator, No. 291.—Note. 
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cially in those whose youth may render easy to them the task of 
amendment) ; the protection of writers who are suffering from 
misconstruction, or misrepresentation, or any of those freake of 
injustice which popular opinion is liable to commit ; and the in- 
troduction to public notice of modest merit that, either from the 
diffident and unobtrusive qualities of genius, or from the obstacles 
of an unkind fortune, might long remain in obscurity, if discri- 
minating friendship did not lead it into circles able to appreciate 
it. Of the latter class, the more prominent functions of criticism 
are the formation of public taste, in directing popular attention to 
the beauties of good writers, and in stigmatizing the faults of a 
vicious style, and the defence of the public from the i inconvenience 
and serious discomfort of wasting their time and money on publi- 
cations fit only for the oblivion of the waste- -paper basket. Such 
are the principal objects of periodical criticism, which does not 
much concern itself with the elucidation of ancient authors, or the 
rem@val of the difficulties that surround the antiquarian student 
of any particular historian or poet, but usually confines its obser- 
vation to the performances of living writers,—whether those per- 
formances be poems, metaphysical treatises, systems of political 
economy, scientific investigations, commentaries on the Greek and 
Latin classics, or works of prose fiction. It does not, in imitation 
of the old masters, enlarge even to tediousness on general princi- 
ples. It does not, with the concise minuteness of Anistotle, 
examine the laws of poetry. Nor like Halicarnassian Dionysius 
does it survey a wide field of writers, stretching over many genera- 
tions, and living under a great variety of circumstances, and sort 
them out in parties, according to their characteristics, as an ento- 
mologist would a disarranged cabinet of butterflies. Neither does 
it give in a condensed and epigrammatic form a variety of precepts 
and admonitions, like Horace in the Ars Poetica. But, assuming 
that the general principles of criticism—the universal tenets of 
critical faith—are familiar to all who have enjoyed an orthodox 
education, that is to say, all whom it addresses, it gives a sum- 
mary of every book as it appears, seizes on its peculiarities, pro- 
fesses to show in what respects it possesses merit—in what it 
transgresses the rules of art, contrasts it with other works of its 
kind, and without any cireumlocution or expense of time sums up 
its virtues and failings,—striking the balance with commercial 
accuracy, and forthwith proceeding to the discussion of another 
subject. 

As to which of the objects of criticism is the most impor- 
tant, there is a great difference of opinion. Critics are, per- 
haps, prone to think the influence they exercise upon writers is 
their best title to respect, and the most valuable result of their 
labours ; and any attempt to underrate it would be little in accord- 
ance with our feelings. The effect of judicious criticism on young 
authors, whose style both of thought and composition is still 
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undergoing the process of formation, is inestimable. A salutary 
knowledge of weakness, and a vivid recognition of the importance 
of systematic labour, have often been the desirable results effected in 
the mind of a beginner by a severe castigation in the pages of a 
review. And many an inexperienced poet, whose powers lay 
benumbed from want of the genial warmth of self-consciousness, 
has been roused by the sympathy and encouragement of discern- 
ing criticism to an inspiring sense of his own capabilities. 
Criticism is to a young author what good London society is to a 
raw lad who comes up from a grouse mountain, or the seclusion of 
a country manor-house, to be polished in the clubs and drawing- 
rooms of the capital into a man of the world. Lord Macaulay, 
in one of his essays, remarks how much good Southey would have 
derived from being well contradicted at London dinner parties. 
Very similar to the benefits which the poet would have received 
had he broken away from the retirement, in which he seldom 
conversed with an equal and never with a superior, are the advan- 
tages a young author extracts from the just remarks of criticism. 
He learns his weak points and his strong ones,—what powers of 
his mind especially demand cultivation, what class of blunders he 
is most liable to commit,—whether he is making the best possible 
use of his talents, both as regards himself and the public. He 
gets well snubbed, unceremoniously and unanswerably “ set 
down,” and is taught thereby to pay due respect to others and 
not too much to himself. He finds himself cordially greeted by 
a superior, with a nod of good-will or a hearty word of admi- 
ration, and he takes courage from the proof that he is not a pre- 
tender, and has not been deluding himself with sweet flattery in 
deeming himself able to amuse and instruct others. But after the 
plastic period of youth is past the influence of criticism upon the 
author ceases. It is only labour in vain for a reviewer to attempt 
to cure an old author of his vices. There is no hope for a writer 
whose faults, after forty years of age, are on the increase. He is 
a hardened offender, whom no form of penal discipline can reduce 
to contrition; he is a confirmed valetudinarian, whom neither 
medicinal waters, nor change of scene, nor “ all the king’s horses 
and all the king’s men,” can make better. He is dead to all 
means of amendment. Ridicule, sarcasm, invective, argument, are 
thrown away upon him. Spur and whip would enable a dead 
horse to win a cup sooner than such an one could be driven or 
bribed into better manners, It may, however, be at times not the 
less necessary to exhibit his deformities to public observation, with 
all the effect that can be obtained by contrasting them with the 
most faultless specimens of natural grace; for it is not rare to 
find a veteran author whose reputation, won partly by length of 
time, and partly b y the unfulfilled promise of his earlier career, 
gives the stamp of excellence to essentially vicious qualities, and 
makes his most flagrant faults objects of admiration. 
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But by the public at large criticism is principally valued as an 
indicator of what is most deserving of observation in the works 
that are poured upon the public, at the rate of hundreds a month, 
by the printing-presses. Those who have either the taste or 
leisure for glancing at every volume which is announced in the 
season-lists of publishers are a very small number; and of that 
number the majority, in making out their orders for “new 
works,” have to pay strict attention to considerations of cost. 
Even persons who give no greater pecuniary support to literature 
than a subscription to Mr. Mudie’s or Mr. Booth’s library are 
continually at a loss when endeavouring to select, from a atdeens 
of thousands of works which they have never read, a box of 
books that will afford, what every volume ought to afford its 
reader, amusement and instruction. Ninety-and-nine men out 
of every hundred, who are fond of reading and make it a rule 
to have a book of some sort under perusal during their hours and 
“ half-hours ” of leisure, are too much occupied with the graver 
duties of life to be able to devote, on an average, more than one 
out of every twenty-four hours to literary recreation. Of course 
it is altogether out of the question for such men to spend their 
precious minutes in poring over the publishers’ lists that encase 
the articles of the Edinburgh or Quarterly, and crowd the columns 
of The Times, noting down the titles that ring most pleasantly upon 
the ear, and then dipping into them, “ to see what they ’re about,” 
before fixing on one for deliberate study. He must be a rare 
man who can afford to be his own taster. Certainly he must be 
neither a member of parliament ambitious of party honours, nor 
a barrister looking out for the woolsack, nor a young physician 
aiming at an hospital appointment and a good practice, nor a city 
man who has to read a telegram or a foreign letter every twenty 
minutes. Country gentlemen, though they never will plead guilty 
to the charge, are supposed to have a good deal of time hanging 
unoccupied on their hands; but they must lose much of that 
wisdom which distinguishes them in their generation, ere they 
will give up the precious hours of September, or October, for the 
pleasure of wading through piles of sentimental nonsense and 
whole reams of cockney vulgarity, that they may “find out for 
themselves” the good novel of the year,—the precious stone that 
is thrown upon the shore to lie amidst worthless shingle and vile 
sea-weed. Clearly the search for the treasure must be made 
systematically and by trained hunters. No single person could 
perform the task with proper care. The only way to accomplish 
the object is for several competent readers to mete out the toil 
and to act in concert. The consequence of this plan is that a 
work does not come before the world of general readers until 
criticism has taken it under examination, and stamped upon it 
the estimate in which it ought to be held. Nor is the poem just 
sent in from the Row to the office of a literary journal submitted 
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he regards as commendable in Rabelais, so a due consideration 
of the different conditions of literature, under which The Dunciad 
and the English Bards and Scotch Reviewers were written, bring 
us to very opposite conclusions concerning the morality of the two 
works. 

As an instance of the acrimony of literary criticism, down to 
the close of Pope’s era, we may point to the feud between 
Akenside and Warburton. This quarrel perturbed the serenity of 
the poet till the day of his death, and brought upon the bishop a 
castigation, — deserved by his insolence, in the Canons of 
Criticism, published in defence of his friend, by Mr. Thomas 
Edwards, of Lincoln’s Inn, who, to make use of Warton’s lan- 
guage, to this day “ remains unrefuted and unanswered.” * 

The consequences of this perpetual warfare were most detri- 
mental to literature. Men, who by culture and natural taste were 
well qualified to pass judgment on the productions of poets and 
dramatic writers, declined to perform functions, the faithful dis- 
charge of which would inevitably have earned for them the enmity 
of the best men of their time. The important task of critical 
censorship was left almost entirely to inferior writers; and though 
the best authors, in self-defence, rather than from any thought of 
pursuing criticism as an art, occasionally wrote essays against the 
works of their rivals, they were most anxious to make the reader 
feel that they had no interest in common with the critic. It was 
their humour to regard his art as a degradation, to which they 
would not descend even to avoid death ; at the best it was only 
the thinnest possible wine of poetry turned sour. Lord Dorset 
wrote to Edward Howard :— 


“ Wit, like tierce claret, when it ’gins to pall, 
Neglected lies, and ’s of no use at all ; 
But in its full perfection of decay, 
Turns vinegar, and comes again to play.” 


And Dryden, whose ideal of a respectable critic was a mere com- 
mentator on and defender of a poet’s works, said much more 
uncivil things of the self-elected expounders of the laws of taste. 
In his admirable dedicatory letter to Lord Radcliffe, prefixed to 


* But Warburton, though he was unable to refute or answer the Canons, 
had his revenge on Edwards, by showering upon him an unceasing torrent 
of vulgar sarcasms. 

+ “ The corruption of a poet is the generation of a critic ; I mean of a 
critic in the general acceptation of this age ; for formerly they were quite 
a different species of men. They were defenders of poets, and commen- 
tators on their works ; to illustrate and observe their beauties ; to place 
some passages in a better light ; to redeem others from malicious interpre- 
tations; to help out an author’s modesty, who is not ostentatious of his wit; 
and, in short, to shield him from the ill-nature of those fellows, who were 
then called Zoili and Momi, and now take upon themselves the venerable 
name of censors. But neither Zoilus, nor he who endeavoured to defame 
Virgil, were ever adopted into the name of critics by the ancients. What 
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the third Miscellany, he cannot disguise his chagrin at not being 
duly puffed by the critics, and at the same time has too much 
good taste not to see how out of place is his intemperate and ill- 
judged manifestation of annoyance. “ This, my lord,” he says 
apologetically, and with noble candour, “ is, I confess, a long 
digression, from miscellany poems to modern tragedies ; but I have 
the ordinary excuse uf an injured man, who will be telling his tale 
unseasonably to his betters.” 

By degrees, however, the storm subsided. Great writers learned 
to entertain juster views with regard to literary censorship, and 
the critics on their side adopted a more appropriate tone in their 
comments upon authors. In bringing about this beneficial change 
Addison’s influence was very great. Although his pages abound 
with proofs that his gentle nature felt, not less acutely than Pope’s 
more sensitive organization, the malevolence and mean spite of the 
lettered assassins, amongst whom Dennis was a principal offender ; 
still, in his papers in The Spectator, Guardian, and Tatler, he not 
only put forth models of calm, philosophic, and sagacious criticism, 
that had an almost inestimable effect on the rising generation of 
authors, but he also on all fit occasions spoke in terms of high 
respect of the critic’s office. No one, however, more effectually ex- 
claimed against its abuse. Instead of repeating Dryden’s demand 
that the critics should be only the obsequious servants of poets, he 
recognized the importance of their functions, and urged upon them 
the propriety of discharging their duties courageously as well as 
deliberately. No one, he affirmed, ought to presume to pass judg- 
ment on questions of taste, who had not gone through a systematic 
course of education, of a kind adapted to fit him to be a censor on 
such matters; and he speaks with unmeasured contempt of those 
“ professed critics amongst us” who “ are so stupid that they do 
not know how to put ten words together, with elegance or com- 
mon propriety ; and withal so illiterate, that they have no taste of 
the learned languages, and therefore criticise upon old authors 
only at second hand.” Of course there are numerous passages in 
Addison’s writings pervaded by a very different temper from that 
which we have represented as the general tenour of his reflections 
on critical authors. The passage in No. 101 of The Tatler, in 
which he designates editors, critics, commentators, and gram- 
marians, as “no other but lacqueys of the learned,” the com- 
parison in No. 110 of The Guardian, of a critic who attacks an 
author of high reputation to “ the slave in the Roman triumph, 


their reputation was then, we know; and their successors in this age deserve 
no better, Are owr auxiliary forces turned our enemies? are they, who at 
best are but wits of the second order, and whose only credit among readers 
is what they obtained by being subservient to the fame of writers, are these 
become rebels of slaves, and usurpers of subjects? or, to speak in the most 
honourable terms of them, are they from our seconds become principals 
against us }”—Dryden’s Letter to Lord Radoliffe. 
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who was to call out to the conqueror, ‘ Remember, sir, that you 
are a man,’” and the more humorous passage, in No. 103 of 
The Guardian, where he says, “a critic, that is, a man who, on all 
occasions, is more attentive to what is wanting than what is pre- 
sent,” are all good instances of the satire which he was never 
weary of using against ignorant pretenders to an art that he held 
in high esteem.* These sarcasms, however, were not wholesale 
condemnations of a class, but were especially pointed at Macer 
and Mundungus ; gentlemen who have earned the derision of the 
wise ever since quackery first raised its harsh and voluble tongue 
in the domains of art. 


“ So Macer and Mundungus school the times, 
And write in rugged prose the softer rules of rhymes. 
Well do they play the careful critic’s part, 
Instructing doubly in their matchless art. 
Rules for good verse they first with pains indite, 
Then show us what are bad, by what they write.” ° 


Indeed it would be difficult to over-rate the good effect that 
Addison’s calm, authoritative voice had on this question, He ap- 
peared at a very delicate period in the history of criticism, as also of 
* the press;” and although he was by a series of galling provoca- 
tions continually incited to an opposite course of action, he mas- 
tered his natural emotions of resentment, and judiciously, as well 
as bravely, fought the critic’s battle. He, more than any other 
man, infused a philosophic style and temper into modern critical 
inquiry, rendering it a pursuit respected amongst men of letters, 
and popular in all cultivated society. The stimulus that was given 
to education, at the close of the last century, and has been con- 
tinued up to the present, and the wise decision of the law that 
secured criticism in a great measure from the provisions relating to 
libel, came in to complete the work on which Addison had expended 
so much care ; but his part in it should never be forgotten. It is 
true that Defoe and other pioneers had made some advances before 
him, to establish a school of criticism, distinct from the numerous 
imitations of classic models, which Roscommon, Walsh, Pope, and 
a host of minor authors, attempted. Still, not less than Fielding 
merits the title of “ Father of English Novelists,” does Addison 
deserve the title of “ Father of Modern Critics.” 

The duties of criticism may be divided into two classes, those, 
namely, which it performs towards writers, and those which more 
directly concern the public. Amongst the former are the correc- 
tion of errors of taste, or habitual carelessness, in authors (espe- 


* “A true critic dwells, with more pleasure, upon the excellencies of the 
author he criticises than upon his imperfections ; but his duty is to point 
out either as occasion serves. As to what is said of discharging this office, 
in the way of ridicule, and not serious observation, that is another affair. 
One would reason with a good writer, and laugh at a bad one. Yet the 
rule is not without exceptions.”— Spectator, No. 291.—Note. 
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cially in those whose youth may render easy to them the task of 
amendment) ; the protection of writers who are suffering from 
misconstruction, or misrepresentation, or any of those freaks of 
injustice which popular opinion is liable to commit ; and the in- 
troduction to public notice of modest merit that, either from the 
diffident and unobtrusive qualities of genius, or from the obstacles 
of an unkind fortune, might long remain in obscurity, if discri- 
minating friendship did not lead it into circles able to appreciate 
it. Of the latter class, the more prominent functions of criticism 
are the formation of public taste, in directing popular attention to 
the beauties of good writers, and in stigmatizing the faults of a 
vicious style, and the defence of the public from the inconvenience 
and serious discomfort of wasting their time and money on publi- 
cations fit only for the oblivion of the waste-paper basket. Such 
are the principal objects of periodical criticism, which does not 
much concern itself with the elucidation of ancient authors, or the 
remdval of the difficulties that surround the antiquarian student 
of any particular historian or poet, but usually confines its obser- 
vation to the performances of living writers,—whether those per- 
formances be poems, metaphysical treatises, systems of political 
economy, scientific investigations, commentaries on the Greek and 
Latin iid or works of prose fiction. It does not, in imitation 
of the old masters, enlarge even to tediousness on general princi- 
ples. It does not, with the concise minuteness of Aristotle, 
examine the laws of poetry. Nor like Halicarnassian Dionysius 
does it survey a wide field of writers, stretching over many genera- 
tions, and living under a great variety of circumstances, and sort 
them out in parties, according to their characteristics, as an ento- 
mologist would a disarranged cabinet of butterflies. Neither does 
it give in a condensed and epigrammatic form a variety of precepts 
and admonitions, like Horace in the Ars Poetica. But, assuming 
that the general principles of criticism—the universal tenets of 
critical faith—are familiar to all who have enjoyed an orthodox 
education, that is to say, all whom it addresses, it gives a sum- 
mary of every book as it appears, seizes on its peculiarities, pro- 
fesses to show in what respects it possesses merit—in what it 
transgresses the rules of art, contrasts it with other works of its 
kind, and without any cireumlocution or expense of time sums up 
its virtues and failings,—striking the balance with commercial 
accuracy, and forthwith proceeding to the discussion of another 
subject. 

As to which of the objects of criticism is the most impor- 
tant, there is a great difference of opinion. Critics are, per- 
haps, prone to think the influence they exercise upon writers is 
their best title to respect, and the most valuable result of their 
labours ; and any attempt to underrate it would be little in accord- 
ance with our feelings. The effect of judicious criticism on young 
authors, whose style both of thought and composition is still 
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undergoing the process of formation, is inestimable. A salutary 
knowledge of weakness, and a vivid recognition of the importance 


of systematic labour, have often been the desirable results effected in 
the mind of a beginner by a severe castigation in the pages of a 
review. And many an inexperienced poet, whose powers lay 
benumbed from want of the genial warmth of self-consciousness, 
has been roused by the sympathy and encouragement of discern- 
ing criticism to an inspiring sense of his own capabilities, 
Criticism is to a young author what good London society is to a 
raw lad who comes up from a grouse mountain, or the seclusion of 
a country manor-house, to be polished in the clubs and drawing- 
rooms of the capital into a man of the world. Lord Macaulay, 
in one of his essays, remarks how much good Southey would have 
derived from being well contradicted at London dinner parties. 
Very similar to the benefits which the poet would have received 
had he broken away from the retirement, in which he seldom 
conversed with an equal and never with a superior, are the advan- 
tages a young author extracts from the just remarks of criticism, 
He learns his weak points and his strong ones,—what powers of 
his mind especially demand cultivation, what class of blunders he 
is most liable to commit,—whether he is making the best possible 
use of his talents, both as regards himself and the public. He 
gets well snubbed, unceremoniously and unanswerably “ set 


down,” and is taught thereby to pay due respect to others and 
not too much to himself. He finds himself cordially greeted by 
a superior, with a nod of good-will or a hearty word of admi- 
ration, and he takes courage from the proof that he is not a pre- 
tender, and has not been deluding himself with sweet flattery in 
deeming himself able to amuse and instruct others. But after the 
plastic period of youth is past the influence of criticism upon the 
author ceases. It is only labour in vain for a reviewer to attempt 
to cure an old author of his vices. There is no hope for a writer 
whose faults, after forty years of age, are on the increase. He is 
a hardened offender, a no form of penal discipline can reduce 
to contrition; he is a confirmed valetudinarian, whom neither 
medicinal waters, nor change of scene, nor “ all the king’s horses 
and all the king’s men,” can make better. He is dead to all 
means of amendment. Ridicule, sarcasm, invective, argument, are 
thrown away upon him. Spur and whip would enable a dead 
horse to win a cup sooner than such an one could be driven or 
bribed into better manners. It may, however, be at times not the 
less necessary to exhibit his deformities to public observation, with 
all the effect that can be obtained by contrasting them with the 
most faultless specimens of natural grace; for it is not rare to 
find a veteran author whose reputation, won partly by length of 
time, and partly by the unfulfilled promise of his earlier career, 
gives the stamp of excellence to essentially vicious qualities, and 
makes his most flagrant faults objects of admiration. 
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But by the public at large criticism is principally valued as an 
indicator of what is most deserving of observation in the works 
that are poured upon the public, at the rate of hundreds a month, 
by the printing-presses. Those who have either the taste or 
leisure for glancing at every volume which is announced in the 
season-lists of publishers are a very small number; and of that 
number the majority, in making out their orders for “new 
works,” have to pay strict attention to considerations of cost. 
Even persons who give no greater pecuniary support to literature 
than a subscription to Mr. Mudie’s or Mr. Booth’s library are 
continually at a loss when endeavouring to select, from a catalogue 
of thousands of works which they have never read, a box of 
books that will afford, what every volume ought to afford its 
reader, amusement and instruction. Ninety-and-nine men out 


of every hundred, who are fond of reading and make it a rule 
to have a book of some sort under perusal during their hours and 
“ half-hours ” of leisure, are too much occupied with the graver 
duties of life to be able to devote, on an average, more than one 


out of every twenty-four hours to literary recreation. Of course 
it is altogether out of the question for such men to spend their 
precious minutes in poring over the publishers’ lists that encase 
the articles of the Edinburgh or Quarterly, and crowd the columns 
of The Times, noting down the titles that ring most pleasantly upon 
the ear, and then dipping into them, “to see what they ’re about,” 
before fixing on one for deliberate study. He must be a rare 
man who can afford to be his own taster. Certainly he must be 
neither a member of parliament ambitious of party honours, nor 
a barrister looking out for the woolsack, nor a young physician 
aiming at an hospital appointment and a good practice, nor a city 
man who has to read a telegram or a foreign letter every twenty 
minutes. Country gentlemen, though they never will plead guilty 
to the charge, are supposed to have a good deal of time hanging 
unoccupied on their hands; but they must lose much of that 
wisdom which distinguishes them in their generation, ere they 
will give up the precious hours of September, or October, for the 
pleasure of wading through piles of sentimental nonsense and 
whole reams of cockney vulgarity, that they may “find out for 
themselves ” the good novel of the year,—the precious stone that 
is thrown upon the shore to lie amidst worthless shingle and vile 
sea-weed. Clearly the search for the treasure must be made 
systematically wa by trained hunters. No single person could 
perform the task with proper care. The only way to accomplish 
the object is for several competent readers to mete out the toil 
and to act.in concert. The consequence of this plan is that a 
work does not come before the world of general readers until 
criticism has taken it under examination, and stamped upon it 
the estimate in which it ought to be held. Nor is the poem just 
sent in from the Row to the office of a literary journal submitted 
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for the first time to this ordeal. The public little think what 
pains are taken in catering for their delight, and how every drop 
of the water which they are invited to drink in copious draughts 
is twice filtered, ere it is placed before them with an assurance 
that it is pure; but such is the case. The publishers have their 
tasters, just as the public have theirs, and they never think of 
risking their capital on printing and advertising a work until they 
have been satisfied by judges more or less competent that the 
speculation is likely to be profitable. One of the principal 

ublishing houses in London at the present time accepts for pub- 
ection, on an average, only one manuscript out of every eight 
that are offered to it; and we doubt not that in many establish- 
ments the proportion of acceptances to refusals would be even less 
than this. Of course these critics, kept in booksellers’ offices, 
are of a very humble sort. They are the genuine Grub-street 
hacks of our time, employed, as Goldsmith was by Griffiths, or 
Johnson by Cave, to do any scribbling that the exigencies of 
business may require ; to correct, prune, or in some cases re-write 
the feeble novels and narratives of travel which the vain and 
indolent of the wealthy classes are every year putting forth to the 
world at their own cost; to compose puffs of their employers’ 
wares for insertion in the inferior newspapers; to make trans- 
lations and abridgments of foreign works; and, as has just been 
stated, to test the quality of the articles, of every variety of 
texture and workmanship, which the productive authors offer for 
sale. No man of high acquirements and a ready pen would, of 
course, for long condescend to labour amongst such a fraternity. 
But in the continually-shifting population of the order are to be 
found from time to time men reduced by poverty to perform such 
mere clerk’s work, who in due course prove themselves of high 
capabilities. Of course this ante-natal criticism pays more atten- 
tion to trade calculations than to pure artistic principles. The 
question it has to decide is, whether a work is “likely to pay,” and 
the consideration of its real merit is altogether secondary to this 
inquiry; and even on this point, on which one would fancy a 
correct opinion might be easily formed, strange mistakes are fre- 
quently made. A long list of the blunders of the publishers’ 
tasters might be made out, in which the rejections of Pelham, 
Eothen, and Vanity Fair by the trade would be only minor fea- 
tures. Still, it would be unfair to charge these gentlemen gene- 
rally with want of sagacity. In the great majority of cases their 
decisions have been confirmed when disappointed applicants in 
“The Row” have appealed from,their verdicts to the critics of the 
outer world. They are not fastidious or over-refined, and usually 
when they condemn a manuscript as bad—it is bad indeed. This 
we know from the material they let pass as “just good enough,” 
although it often is marked by defects that make us, with be- 
wonderment and a certain sense of horror, imagine what must be 
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the atrocities of literary composition which these commercial cen- 
sors do not permit to come into the light of the world. 

There has been much discussion as to the constitution of the 
critical mind, and the conditions that must be present before it can 
satisfactorily express itself. Without entering into any refine- 
ments of mental analysis, we think the requisites for the pro- 
duction of sound criticism are a natural endowment enabling its 
possessor to detect the beautiful, acquired knowledge of the laws 
of thought and the rules of art, (without which it is impossible 
for a critic either to ascertain the exact nature of the emotions 
produced by a work of art, or to clothe his opinions in concise and 
unmistakable language.) and deliberation. 

The first of these three requisite conditions is one of which 
the members of what is termed—and too frequently mis-termed— 
educated society, are prone to lose sight. The fact that criticism 
is an art which cannot be cultivated without an especial gift, any 
more than music can be pursued as an art by a person without a 
delicate ear, or painting by one in whom the organs of form and 
colour are deficient, is not by any means generally admitted. 
And to proclaim it would, in many cases, give offence to simple 
people who imagine that anyone, who has scrambled through 
the ordinary education of the wealthy, and can write a chatty 
letter without flagrant errors of grammar, is qualified to speak 
authoritatively on the merits of any poet or prose-writer. It is 
positively sad to hear, at the dinner-tables and in the drawing- 
rooms of London, the easy self-sufficiency with which the Jn 
Memoriam or Aurora Leigh are praised or condemned, and to 
listen to the superficial common-places which are uttered as 
criticisms upon great writers, by well-bred men and women who, 
instead of a miggiving that they may be stepping out of their 
depth and talking about what they do not understand, have a firm 
conviction that they and their like are the only proper tribunal 
before which such matters can be tried. If examined as to the 
state of their feelings, they would tell you that criticism is simply 
“ public opinion” directed to an author’s writings, and a further 
investigation would show that by this “ public opinion” they mean 
the vague gossip of all who care to read or prattle about literary pro- 
ductions. Literature, in this respect, is worse treated than music, 
or painting, or sculpture. Of course the amount of daring non- 
sense talked “in society” about these last-named arts is great ; 
but there is some slight diffidence to be observed in the sciolists 
who prate about them. It is generally allowed that a person utterly 
without ear may, without a loss of dignity, admit his insensibility 
to the charms of music; and, notwithstanding the folly that dis- 
plays itself without a blush in the Exhibition rooms of the Royal 
Academy, a young lady may admit that she is no judge of pictures 
without being set down by her acquaintance as a little fool. But 
what girl, in her first season, would hesitate to pass judgment on 
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Tennyson’s new poem, or Mr. Froude’s History? It would never 
occur to her to doubt her power to form a just estimate of either 
work. What is a literature for, save to be talked about ? 

The exact nature of the critical faculty it is not our intention 
to make any attempt to define. That it is antagonistic to, and 
destructive of, genius, is a theory which was at one time popular, 
and maintained with much loose reasoning, but which no one now 
would think of gravely supporting. In general terms it may be 
stated as being in essence the same as genius, and distinguishable 
from genius only in its mode of manifesting itself. ‘ In vain,” 
says Schlegel, ‘‘ has an attempt been made to establish between taste 
and genius an absolute separation ; genius, as well as taste, is an 
involuntary impulse, that constrains to choose the beautiful, and 
perhaps differs from it in nothing but an higher degree of activity.” 
And another writer enforcing Schlegel’s views has happily ob- 
served, “ Genius is taste in its creative transport ; taste is genius 
in its elective energy.” By keeping this distinction well in mind, 
we see how it is that genius is much more rare than taste. The 
former power is the faculty of creating, as well as discerning, the 
beautiful, and is necessarily less often met with than taste, inas- 
much as it is taste + a certain subtle inspiration impelling taste 
to those efforts of imagination, which, by itself, it is quite unable 
to make. An analogy to the relation of Genius to Taste, in the 
regions of art, may be found in the humble fields of commercial 
enterprise, in the relation subsisting between what is vaguely 
designated practical genius, or a genius for organization, ‘and 
common sense. Mere common sense will discern if an under- 
taking is based upon sound principles, or if it violates any of 
those conditions on the fulfilment of which success depends ; but 
it must be allied to a superior force, ere it can win the attach- 
ment and confidence of others, and be in a position to effect com- 
binations, and originate movements. It is, however, enough for 
our present purpose, without entering into metaphysical niceties, 
to maintain that the first requisite for the production of a good 
critic is a natural taste, certainly not more common than a delicate 
ear for music, that enables its possessor to detect what is beautiful 
and what is the reverse.* 

But though this natural faculty causes the mind instantaneously 
to recognize, and exhibit its affection for, natural beauty, it is of 
little avail in the consideration of the productions of art unless it 
has been developed and matured by study. Many artistic rules 
are so purely arbitrary that natural impulse can be no sure guide 
to them. But, without a knowledge of them, it would be as im- 
possible for any one to make sound criticisms upon a poem or a 
painting, as it would be for a person, unacquainted with the 


* “Tn order, then, to be a critic in the fine arts, it is necessary, as above 
hinted, to know what objects are a and what naturally 
7} K 


disagreeable.” —Zlements of Criticism, by aims. 
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alphabet, to prosecute an inquiry into the structure of the English 
language. Criticism is an art, and all who wish to exercise it 
must prepare themselves for the task with patience and continued 
study; and the utmost that the possession of minds, sensitively 
alive to the beautiful, will in this respect achieve for them, will be 
to remove difficulties and shorten the period of toil.* In the 
earlier stages of English criticism these facts were not generally 
admitted ; indeed, they were so far from being even guessed at, 
that any one who ventured to broach them in conversation was 
looked at as a pleasant theorist. The consequence was, that the 
task which none but master-hands ought to have attempted to 
perform, was given over as “ work that could be done by any- 
body” to a set of miserable pretenders, whose ignorance brought 
contempt, not only upon themselves, but also on their vocation. 
Again, a critic stands in need of careful education, not only that 
he may be able to arrive at just conclusions with regard to works 
of art, but also that he may accurately impart to his reader the 
impressions of his own mind. To do this is by no means easy ; 
for, however precisely an xsthetic writer may think, or however 
much he may habituate himself to clothe his thoughts in clear 
and exact language, he will continually, in the niceties of investi- 
gation, find it difficult to convey his meaning without obscurity 
or ambiguity. Art appeals to the more delicate feelings; and 
criticism on art has to deal with most subtle elements of the sensi- 


tive part of our nature, distinctly to define which is one of the 
principal difficulties of the metaphysician. 


“The terms that denote these feelings are not,” says Lord Kaims, “ more 
distinct than those of logic. To reduce the science of criticism to a regular 
form has never been once attempted; however rich the ore may be, no 
critical chymist has been found to give us a regular analysis of its con- 
stituent parts, and to distinguish each by its own name.” 


It was his intimate acquaintance with this great source of diffi- 
culty to the critical writer which induced Addison, in No. 291 of 
the Spectator, to urge on all, who presumed to pass judgment on 
literary compositions, to study attentively Locke’s Essay on the 
Human Understanding, so that they might acquire “the art of 
distinguishing between words and things, and of ranging their 
thoughts, and of setting them in proper lights.” But this division 
of study was by no means all the culture that Addison required 
in a critic. He maintained that nothing was more absurd than 


* « A taste for natural objects is born with us in perfection; to relish a 
fine countenance, a rich landscape, or a vivid colour, culture is unnecessary. 
The observation holds equally in natural sounds, such as the singing of birds, 
or the murmuring of a brook. Nature here, the artificer of the object as 
well as of the percipient, hath suited them to each other with great accu- 
racy. But of a poem, a cantata, a picture, or other artificial productions, a 
true relish is not commonly attained without study and practice.”— Zle- 
ments of Criticism, by Lord Kaims. 
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for a man to set up as a critic without “a good insight in all the 
parts of learning,” and he was unsparing in his sarcasms against 
those who, with “a few general rules extracted out of French 
authors, and a certain cant of words,” presume to push themselves 
into the chairs of censors. 

Of the third condition requisite for the production of sound 
criticism, namely deliberation, we shall take occasion to speak, when 
we come to consider the obstacles that at present stand in the way 
of the zsthetic writer, who is anxious faithfully to discharge the 
duties of his office. In this place a very few words only will be 
devoted to the subject. That hastiness of decision is especially to 
be reprobated in the critic no one can, it is conceived, be prepared 
to deny, when it is remembered how imperative a duty caution is 
in him who gives evidence under any excitement of fecling, and 
how the necessary effect of a work of art is to arouse the most 
lively emotions of which the mind is capable. Indeed, it may be 
safely asserted that no sensitive mind, immediately after it has 
perused a powerful work of imagination, is in a condition to speak 
judicially of its merits and defects. It will often happen that the 
poem, which on the first reading deeply stirred our affections, is 
found to have touched us not by its genuine artistic excellence, 
but by some unimportant quality of metre, or sound, or allusion, 
which, awakening a train of associations dependent on purely in- 
dividual experiences, has produced in us an effect altogether dis- 
proportioned to that which at first sight appeared to be the cause. 
In such a case, if we recorded our first sentiments as the opinions 
arrived at by calm thought, we should be guilty of undeserved 
eulogy. And as frequently, if we were guided by first impres- 
sions, we should give utterance to the displeasure consequent upon 
some one string of our nervous organization being roughly jarred 
upon by a sentence that in the majority of persons would 
have produced a very different note. To be a critic one must 
feel acutely ; but it is not till the tumult of the emotions has 
subsided, that the mind can distinguish between its sensations, 
and say which of them are to be regarded as the fruit of its own 
peculiar constitution, and which of them may be looked upon as 
consequences that would universally follow the exhibition of the 
nervous stimulus to which it has been subjected. 

In respect of natural and acquired power, the critics of the 
present generation are, perhaps, equal to those who, at the opening 
of the century, instituted the Edinburgh and Quarterly Reviews, 
and raised their department of literature to an unprecedented 
pitch of popularity. Unquestionably they are, with the exception 
of the armies presided over by Jeffrey, Sir Walter Scott, Southey, 
and Professor Wilson, superior to ahy set of men who have gone 
before them in the same branch of art. Of course there are in 
the multitude of persons claiming to be ranked amongst them, 
numerous examples of the shallow smatterers, truculent bullies, 
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and malignant traducers, against whom Dryden, Pope, Fielding, 
and Addison exerted themselves with persevering hostility. In 
every sphere of humanity the wasp and the adder are found 
following the dictates of their natures in the shape of man. 
There are still to be found in London, better paid, and lodged, and 
fed than in the Grub-street epoch, crowds of sycophants ready 
for hire, to be the meek slaves of dishonest tradesmen, for a bribe 
to swell the tides of acclamation in honour of triumphant folly, 
and out of genuine hatred, unsullied by one taint of venal con- 
sideration, to stab at genius, and sneer away a good man’s fame. 
There are yet those who, like the arch-detractor of the father of 
poetry, maddened with a sense of their feebleness and impotence 
to do harm, never use their tongues unless it be -to speak harm. 
Kai Yoyepdc iv 6 xaxodaluwyv, Aulian remarks of Zoilus, in the 
eleventh book of his “ Various Histories ;” and the title might with 
justice be applied to many a fabricator of slashing reviews, to whom 
Justice, truth, sympathy with genius, are mere empty names, and 
an engagement to write paradoxes at twenty guineas a sheet is the 
only thing in life worth looking out for. Dennis and his tribe, 
instead of being extinct, prosper more than ever. They may be 
found at rich men’s tables paying for their entertainment with 
services, compared with which the labours of a French cook are 
honourable. They have various modes of performing their 
estimable functions, from noisy ridicule to the vapid strain of nil 
admirari impertinence,—from frank abuse of the living to simu- 
lated enthusiasm for the dead. 


“We have,” says Dryden, “two sorts of these gentlemen in our nation ; 
some of them, proceeding with a seeming moderation and pretence of 
respect to the demeaie writers of the last age, only scorn and vilify the 

regent poets, to set up their predecessors. But this is only in appearance, 
for their real design is nothing less than to do honour to any man besides 
themselves. Horace took notice of such men in his age, 


“¢ Ingeniis non ille favet plauditque sepultis, 
Nostra sed impugnat ; nos nostraque lividus odit. 


.” 


These gentlemen, as Dryden calls them, were of the same 
family as those alluded to by Shee, in his Rhymes on Art— 


“ Wherever power, or pride, or wealth keep court, 
Behold this fulsome, fawnin a — 
A motley grou party-colour’d pack, 
Of knave and fool—of quidnune and of quack, 
Of critic fops, insipid, cold, and vain, 
Done in the drip of some poor painter’s brain ; 
Dabblers in science—dealers in virti, 
And sycophants of every form and hue.” 


But notwithstanding the existence and success of such creatures, 
they are, after all, exceptional characters, and are no more to be 


regarded as affording examples of the high aims and honourable sen- 


timent of their profession, than the erudition and unobtrusive zeal 
3N 2 
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of the Anglican clergy are to be measured by the ignorance and 
noisy pretensions of the declaimers who, from time to time, with 
merits that would have a more suitable field in the courts of the 
Old Bailey, push their way into notoriety as popular preachers. 
By any one capable of taking a complete and thorough view of the 
existing body of critics, it must be allowed that they are gentle- 
men of high attainments, of great—in many cases consummate— 
skill in their art, and of principles that preclude the possibility of 
their being guilty of systematic baseness. To repeat the old tone 
of a century and a half since, and speak of them as the inferiors 
of those who write books, would be simply ridiculous; for the 
authors of distinct works and the writers of criticisms are the 
same men, Smith reviewing Brown’s book, and Brown exercising 
the censorial office on Smith’s. Indeed, we do not believe that 
half-a-dozen living authors, of any recognizable position in litera- 
ture, are to be found who have not expended a considerable amount 
of time and labour on critical composition. Of course there is 
frequently, in respect of capacity and acquirements, a wide hiatus 
between the author of a work, and the writer requested to pass 
judgment upon it. That this should often be the case is unavoid- 
able. Sometimes in the working of a newspaper or magazine 
office, it is found that the man best qualified to review an im- 
portant work cannot undertake to do it. He is prevented by a 
press of business, sickness, or any other of the common casualties 
of life. And under such circumstances, an editor may be driven 
to employ a young member of his staff who, if the veil of the 
anonymous system were rent in twain, would appear in sorry con- 
trast to the man of research and vast attainments, on whose 
achievements he has been ordered to speak authoritatively. The 
daring of a young reviewer, in being ready to write at a moment’s 
notice on a subject which demands for its mastery years of study, is 
aproverb.* But the young reviewer will do his best to accomplish 


well that which he has undertaken rashly ; his errors will be those 
of inexperience, imprudence, or ignorance, but not of dishonesty ; 
the publisher who should attempt to tamper with his honour would 
fare badly ; and in nine cases out of ten, though young, he has by 
his own published writings, or a rich harvest of university distinc- 


tions, given indisputable proofs of the strength of his intellect, 


and the care with which it has been trained. Possibly the reviewer 
is not seldom found who, punctiliously truthful in all other respects, 
can with an easy conscience speak a too kind word for a friend, and 


* “The courage of young critics is prodigious ; they clamber up to the 
judgment-seat, and, with scarce a hesitation, give their opinion upon works 
the most intricate and profound. Had Macaulay’s History or Herschel’s 
Astronomy been put before Pen at this period, he would have looked 
through the volumes, meditated his opinion over a cigar, and signified his 
august approval of either author, as if the critic had been their born 
superior, and indulgent master and patron.”——Thackeray’s Pendennis, 
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under the influence of private animosity write with vindictive 
peevishness, But, in spite of the quarrels which are from time to 
time carried on under the guise of critical essays, and in spite of 
the satirical definition of literary friendship as a compact between 
two or more writers to puff each other’s works, we believe that 
such instances of the influence of personal feelings are compara- 
tively rare, 

The question which naturally follows from these remarks is, 
how then is the unsatisfactory condition of criticism to be ac- 
counted for? If such are the workmen, how is it that their work 
is not better? To what causes must be attributed the careless- 
ness, the weakness, and the sheer falsehoods of reviews that, every 
month, and week, and day creep into magazines and journals of 
leading influence, and high reputation. It would be absurd to 
deny what every intelligent reader of current literature knows to 
be the case, or to attempt to palliate that which is the disgrace of 
our modern system of periodical publication, But it would be 
unjust to lay all the blame upon the writers; for with them the 
guilt rests in a very small degree. The chief delinquents are 
those commercial speculators who give employment to the authors, 
and who decide, directly or indirectly, on the critical treatment 
which a new work is to receive. If the reader will run over the 
names of the leading organs of criticism, and inquire whose 
property they are, he will, in almost every instance, find they 
belong to men who have an interest in every now and then falsify- 
ing the voice of criticism. The two principal quarterly reviews— 
the Quarterly, and the Edinburgh—represent, not only the in- 
terests of literature, but also the interests of two great publish- 
ing houses, the receipts of which their sale materially contributes 
to swell. The same state of things exists amongst the “ month- 
lies.” Blackwood belongs to the firm whose name gives it its 
title; and Fraser is the property of a successful and enterprising 
bookseller. Of course it would be a suicidal policy on the part 
of the proprietors of these magazines to devote them entirely to 
puffing bad books; but it would not be less suicidal for them in 
all cases to allow their writers to deal stern justice to the works 
that issue from their own presses. A reputation for honesty is so 
necessary to the success of a magazine that no publisher would 
be foolish enough to sell to every applicant the influence of his 
periodical. If he did so, the public would speedily discover the 
worthlessness of the article vended to them, and cease to buy it. 
Self-interest compels him to let authors have their own way in the 
great majority of cases ; and the reputation for fair dealing which 
his review gets by the faithful discharge of its functions in nine 
cases out of ten, enables him with impunity to abuse his position 
in the tenth case, where a great personal interest makes him dis- 
regard the scruples of honour. Puffery, if it be only occasional, 


may be safely exercised in an organ of recognized authority. The 
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public at large fail to detect the fraud, for even if they purchase 
the extolled work, and find it unworthy of the praises bestowed 
upon it, they charitably pardon the fault on the consideration that 
it is merely a mistake of judgment, and that “mistakes must 
sometimes occur.” But who writes this occasional falsehood, the 
obloquy of which we are throwing upon the publisher? Un- 
questionably it is an author of some sort who dves the work. 
Frequently he will be a paltry fellow who, from want of principle 
rather than of intellect, is in a position that compels him to render 
unquestioning obedience to the commands of a bookseller. Every 
profession has its black sheep, and literature, like the pulpit or 
the bar, is not without a flock of them. To attain his end, how- 
ever, it is unnecessary, in most cases, for a publisher to make use of 
a knave. A fool will often answer his purpose much better. Every 
shrewd business-man who owns a critical magazine, knows a 
few amiable scribblers of dull parts and easy tempers—com- 
pliant, pains-taking, modest creatures, who like to have a few hints 
given them—indeed, can’t get on without a few practical sugges- 
tions. If any readers think that we are calumniating “ the trade,” 
and attributing to its members an inordinate amount of baseness, 
they must remember, that with publishers, literature is not an 
idea, a sentiment, a field for the display of their higher aspira- 
tions, but a mere question of business—a concern out of which 
the greatest possible amount of money is to be made.* As a rule, 
they care nothing about the literary merits of the books they sell, 
their only measurement of an author being the sale his works com- 
mand, With them Tupper isa far greater man than Browning, and 
Cuthbert Bede ranks at least as high as Tennyson. Whatever they 
may be in private life, in their counting-houses and offices they 
are simple commercial men, neither more honourable nor more 
unscrupulous than any other class of gentlemen who have to 
shape their steps in life with a strict attention to the rule of profit 
and loss. Their position with regard to literature is a commercial 
one, and that is a sufficient reason why literature must suffer from 
their being the lords paramount of criticism. 

To many these observations may seem little better than truisms, 
for the principles they involve have been so generally admitted 
amongst all persons competent to form an opinion on the subject, 
that attempts have been made, over and over again, by writers 


* “Pen and his chief, the captain, had a dispute upon this subject one 
day. ‘In the name of common sense, Mr. Pendennis, Shandon asked, 
‘what have you been doing—praising one of Mr. Bacon’s books? Bungay 
has been with me in a a this morning, at seeing a laudatory article upon 


one of the works of the odious firm over the way. Pen’s eyes opened wide 
with astonishment. ‘Do you mean to say,’ he asked, ‘that we are to praise 
no books that Bacon publishes; or that, if the books are good, we are to 
say they are bad?’ ‘My good young friend, for what do you suppose @ 
b.aevolent publisher undertakes a critical journal, to benefit his rival?’ Shandon 
inquired.” — Thackeray's Pendennis. 
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and bodies of men having no interest in the “ book-trade,” to get 
into more fit hands the organs of criticism. In some instances 
these efforts have, for a time, been crowned with success, in spite 
of the opposition of interested publishers and jealous cliques ; 
but whenever a magazine has been started on a sound and legiti- 
mate basis, and has obtained public confidence, it has, in the 
course of years (either by the embarrassments of its purely lite- 
rary projectors compelling them to part with their property to 
booksellers, or by an absence of authors rich enough to outbid 
the publishers when by death or the breaking-up of a cotérie, it 
has been thrown upon the market), been absorbed by “ the trade.” 

Of course these remarks, which have hitherto been principally 
directed at the Reviews and Magazines, will apply with equal, if 
not greater force, to newspapers and journals, be they either 
weekly or daily. But the requirements made by the public upon 
the critical element of newspapers, have brought about an evil con- 
dition of criticism that exists only ina very slight degree in the quar- 
terly and monthly serials, and is almost a peculiarity of the weekly 
and daily organs of the press. Before entering, however, upon 
this last division of our subject, we must state that we altogether 
omit from our remarks those contemptible papers which for money 
will give publicity to any statement whatever, in the shape of a 
criticism, which does not infringe upon the law of libel. Lord 
Macaulay * has held these noxious vermin of educated society up 
to public odium, and we entirely concur in what he said years ago 
regarding them. Difficult as it would be to mark out any deti- 
nite line of action for a young and unknown author, who wants 
an introduction to the public, and must therefore submit in many 
respects to the will of his publisher and the existing customs of 
trade, we still feel strongly that every writer, who values his repu- 
tation as a man of honour and a gentleman, should demand of his 
publishers not to allow his name to be used in connection with the 
disreputable practices of puffery. It is, however, not of this 
offensive form of quackery, but of the effects of the deservedly 
respected daily and weekly papers upon criticism that we now wish 
to speak. To the direct influence of the publishing trade, news- 
papers, and especially those that make literature their principal 
object of consideration, are open even more than the magazine 
which is in the hands‘of a particular publisher. The corrupt 
action of the magazine will be usually confined to puffing the 
works of its proprietor ; but the journal, which depends much more 


* “ Tt is no excuse for an author that the praises of journalists are pro- 
cured by the money or the influence of his publishers, and not by his own. 
It is his business to take such precautions as may prevent others from doing 
what must degrade him. It is for his honour as a gentleman, and, if he is 
really a man of talents, it will eventually be for his honour and interest as 
a writer, that his works should come before the public, recommended by 
their own merits alone, and should be discussed with perfect freedom,”— 
Lord Macaulay's Essay on Robert Montgomery's Poems. 
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than The Review on its advertisements for success, will often find it 
to its interest to court the favour of every booksellerwho pays a large 
weekly sum for a portion of the advertising columns. A journal 
strongly fixed in public esteem can of course afford to be careless 
of such a source of prosperity. Indeed a few of the principal 
literary organs are so overburdened with advertisements, that to 
insert them without infringing on the body of the paper, they have 
recourse to the worse than unprofitable plan of printing extra 
sheets, without making any rise in the price paid by their custom- 
ers. It was only the other day that an editor told us of his dis- 
satisfaction at having to circulate amongst his thousands of sub- 
scribers an extra sheet of advertisements, the material and labour 
expended on which were not paid for by the usual charges for 
advertisements. But the papers that are so circumstanced are 
few ; the general rule being, that the advent of a new name upon 
the list of regular advertisers is looked upon in the manager’s 
office as a piece of good fortune. We do not wish to imply that 
a weekly payment of five pounds, by a bookseller, is a bribe large 
enough to corrupt every struggling newspaper-proprietor, but a 
to state that a business man, though he would disdain to publis 
falsehoods for hire, would be sorry to offend so important a client. 
He would not request his critics to pen what was untrue, but he 
would most probably ask them to suppress the most disagreeable 
parts of the whole truth. Review-writers on journals, that have 
for some time been fluctuating between moderate prosperity and 
bankruptcy, know well a certain formal note, that is wont to 
accompany a new lot of books sent forth by a publisher who has 
been of late rather sharply treated. “ The editor presents his 
compliments to Mr. , and hopes that he will speak as kindly 
of the enclosed works as he can with honesty.” To such a missive 
the more high-minded critics respond by sending the books back, 
with a suggestion that the editor had better find a more compliant 
writer to notice them; a suggestion, we may add, that can be 
acted upon without much difficulty. 

But even where the suppressio veri is not arrived at in this 
manner, the influence of ‘ the trade,’ through its advertisements, 
is seen to be most deleterious. Under any circumstances the gene- 
ral failing of a newspaper, as a critical organ, is hastiness of de- 
cision. The busiaess of journals is to collect and diffuse the 
news of the day. They arrogate to themselves the formation and 
direction of pubiic opinion ; but it may be safely asserted that for 
one person who buys a paper to learn how to reason on public 
events, there are ten who buy it merely to arrive at the events 
themselves. The facts, not the article-writer’s ingenious com- 
ments upon them, are the objects of public demand. Let a news- 
paper get an ill name for being tardy or undiscerning in the acquire- 
ment of intelligence, and no amount of brilliant essaying will keep 
it permanently afloat, Unfortunately—and the more so because, as 
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we think, unnecessarily—this eagerness to give the “ first infor- 
mation” of “ the latest intelligence,’ which is the right spirit to 
animate the mere news-collector, whether he be a House of Com- 
mons reporter, or a scout who does the street accidents at three half- 
pence a line, is the objectionable characteristic of those journals, 
or portions of journals, that are devoted to criticism. As we 
stated some pages back, one of the three necessary conditions for 
the production of sound criticism is deliberation. To judge cor- 
rectly and hastily on matters of taste is an impossibility, save 
where the works to be judged of are so flagrantly bad as not to 
deserve a second glance, in which cases there is no need for a pro- 
fessional censor to deliver any judgment at all. But the practice 
of newspaper offices scarcely permits the critic an hour for 
reflection. As soon as his eye has skimmed over a book, he must 
dip his pen in the ink, and dash down his opinions on slips, as 
fast as his fingers can move, for the printer’s devil, who will in all 
probability be knocking at his door for the article ere it is half 
done. The editors of critical journals act on the plan of regard- 
ing every new book as a piece of literary news, from which it is 
their business, with all possible speed, to extract the most inter- 
esting features, and usher them reeking from their presses to the 
world, Not long since we derived much amusement, through our 
friendship with two rival editors of papers (that were having a 
somewhat warm contention), by hearing them depreciate each 
other. The drollery of the affair was that their animosity always 
took this form: A. used in confidence to assure us that B. was 
ruining his paper, by being behind-hand in reviews. B. in the 
same spirit used to say to us, confidentially, “ You know A.’s 
paper can’t last ; it’s always behind-hand. Why, this very week, 
books are reviewed in it that were noticed in mine a fortnight be- 
fore.” These good gentlemen thought their duties, as editorial 
critics, were performed so long as they raced against each other, 
to see who should review a book—not best, but first. The worst 
of this system is, that the best authors get worst reviewed. Just 
in proportion as a writer is powerful and celebrated, his book is 
an exciting piece of news, that the public are dying to be informed 
about. A critic may have a month to read and consider an un- 
known author’s novel or tragedy; but a week must not elapse 
without Mr. Carlyle’s, or Mr. Tennyson’s new work being noticed. 
We have often ourselves had a book sent us, with a request that a 
review of it might be written in a time that was insufficient for the 
proper perusal of one-fourth of the work. The only way in which 
even a conscientious writer can perform such a task is this: he 
must skim rapidly over what seem the most interesting chapters, 
mark out for re-print any light anecdotes on which his eye falls, give 
a hurried sketch of the subject of the work, drawn from previous 
study rather than the author’s text, then throw in the extracts, 
and finish up with some complimentary platitudes on the style, 
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spirit, and erudition of the distinguished poet or historian. Un- 
questionably, a readable and pleasant article of epigrams and 
gossip, may be speedily concocted upon this recipe, but it is not 
to be called a criticism. Our readers may remember that when 
Mr. Carlyle’s Life of Frederick the Great was given to the world, 
articles professing to be criticisms of the ponderous volumes 
appeared in the journals two or three days after their publication. 
No wonder that the discrepancy was wide between the opinions 
of the critics who reviewed so hastily in the papers, and those 
of the critics who followed at a distance. 

To a certain extent the public are to blame for this state of 
things. They might discourage such unseemly precipitation, and 
vet there are good grounds for charging them with fostering it. 
But even if the crowd of general readers should acquire intel- 
lectual continence, and cease to cry out for “ more literary news,” 
the critics would still be spurred on by the advertising publishers. 
“The trade” require “ the opinions of the press” as materials to 
garnish their catalogues with ; and if their books are not reviewed 
at least within a fortnight or three*weeks after they are ‘ sent in,” 
they grumble, and deem themselves badly treated. We remember 
hearing a publisher expostulate with an editor because an edition 
of Greek and Latin classics, comprising about a dozen volumes, 
and containing thousands of new readings and annotations, had 
not been noticed, although six weeks had passed over since their 
publication. We came to the editor’s relief, and said that no man 
could review the edition properly till he had had them by him for six 
months. “ Sir,’’ responded the publisher, with instructive candour, 
“J don’t want them properly reviewed. I only want something 
to put into my advertisements.” 

That the critic’s worst enemies are his own passions, and that 
his strongest temptations to abuse his position come from sources 
over which none but himself can exercise control, are facts to which 
we are keenly alive. As long as enmity and the sentiment of 
friendship find place in the human breast, he will be continually 
called upon to keep a vigilant watch over the secrets of his own 
heart, and firmly to resist alike the promptings of personal ani- 
mosity, and the suggestions of generous affection. Political con- 
tention, now as formerly, is only too likely to blind him to the 
literary, as well as moral, excellencies of his opponents. Pope 
salso— 


“ Parties in Wit attend on those of State, 
And public faction doubles private hate,” 


and his words may be applied to the critics of the nineteenth 
century, not less justly than they were to the censors of the seven- 
teenth. And under any state of literature, that even a Utopian 
can aspire to bring about, there will be a class of base hirelings 
ready for pay to pen eulogies or libels. They are a nuisance 
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which no Lord Campbell’s Act can suppress. But these two evils 
in the present system of literary censorship—the enormous trade 
influence brought to bear on periodical criticism, and the vicious 
habit persisted in by the journals of treating books as mere 
“literary news”—can be materially diminished, if not totally 
eradicated. To abate the former would require a greater and 
more combined effort than to put a stop to the latter. Indeed, 
the power at present wielded by publishers over literature, through 
the medium of the “ quarterlies” and “ monthlies,” can only 
be put an end to by authors keeping in their own hands those 
organs of criticism which they from time to time, unaided by the 
loudly-vaunted business-faculty of booksellers, call into existence, 
and raise to the perfection of strength. But without any prepa- 
ration or concerted action, the reviewers on literary or dail 
journals, each working on his own responsibility, might do amb 
to substitute philosophic and carefully-written criticisms for the 
loosely-worded and anecdotical sketches, which are the reviews of 
most papers, and which produce no results save, in the minds of 
their readers, an illogical habit of thought, and a love of gossip ; 
and amongst authors, all those defects of accuracy, style, and taste, 
that always disfigure a literature which is not presided over by 
a worthy censorship. 


J.C. J. 


A GREAT MISTAKE. 
Part IV. 


‘€ WHAT SHALL BE DONE UNTO THEE, THOU FALSE TONGUE ?”— 
Psalm exx. 


Mr. Lowry was contented with his position and prospects as he 
sat opposite the two ladies, in “Green’s machine,” while they 
drove to pay their visit to his mother. He had been to the house 
earlier in the day; and, after an affectionate interview with his 
mother, had been summoned to his father’s presence. The ¢éte-a-téte 
was a stormy one, for about a quarter of an hour; as Bennett, who 
was on duty at the door of the library, asserted subsequently, in 
conversation with Mrs. Martin, my lady’s woman. 

“T heard Sir Theodore a swearing at him—and calling him a 
fool and a blackguard for getting entangled with a married woman ; 
and says he,—‘ Who do you think is to pay your damages, sir, 

_when an action is brought? I hear the husband is not a fellow to 
take matters casy—besides, he’s a Scotchiman and a trader, and 
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knows the value of money,’ says he—‘ so who’s to pay your 
damages, sir?’ and Sir Theodore raps out a big oath, and says 
flat that he won’t pay a farthing. Then says our Mister John, as 
cool as a cucumber, and as mild as milk, ‘ I should never think 
of asking you to pay such a disgraceful fine for me, sir ; supposing 
it likely that I should incur it.” ‘ Likely!’ roars Sir Theodore, 
‘I am told that you are sure to have an action brought against you, 
sir!’ ‘Allow me to say that you are misinformed, father,’ says 
Master John; ‘and, if you will listen to me for a few minutes, I 
think I can make the matter clear to your mind.’ Then he told 
Sir Theodore just what I told you about his marriage with Mr, 
Julius Hunter’s beautiful niece, and that the married lady he was 
accused of going after, in London, was his wife’s mother, who was 
in the secret—while the marriage was a secret kept from her father, 
at first. Sir Theodore, he smoothed down a bit, at this,—for he 
knows Julius Hunter’s property well enough, and how the niece is 
to be the heiress,—and he got quite amiable when Master John 
said he was a’most sure of being member for Thursdale when old 
Smith dies. ‘ Well! Jack, my boy,’ says he, ‘I give in! You’ve 
found a better match than the one I wanted you to have, and if so 
be you’re cut out for Parliament, as I see by The Microcosmos 
you are, why you was in the right to refuse that commission in the 
Guards. So it’s all right now. Give me your hand; and bring 
your wife to see us as soon as she likes to come.’ And then they 
talked friendly for half-an-hour; and I could hear the old’un- 
laughing at Master Jack’s talk, like he used to laugh ;—and it 
made me feel quite happy, and so I came away, and got them 
things ready for my lady to send to Mrs. Lowry.”—And Bennett 
concluded his report with an injunction to Mrs. Martin. ‘“ Now 
you go and get her to write a regular good note to her daughter- 
in-law.” This was done, as the reader may remember. 

The way being thus well paved, Mrs. John Lowry’s visit to her 
husband’s parents was more successful than such a visit generally 
is. Sir Theodore was delighted with her beauty and liveliness, and 
Lady Lowry had nothing to complain of, except that Grace was 
taller, handsomer, and more dignified-looking than her son’s 
wife, and she would have preferred her for a daughter-in-law. 
This complaint, however, she kept, generally, to herself, and she 
preserved it ever after. This was the reason why she never spoke 
of Mrs. John Lowry without an air of pity and patronage. “ Poor 
little thing!—So pretty, too!—But, dear me !—so very girlish. 
However, John must know his own mind best! Her sister, 
now!” &c. 

Lady Lowry was an excellent, mother-in-law, I have heard. She 
never said a spiteful or an ill-natured thing of Minna ;—and she 
always kept a comfortable set of rooms at Lowry Place for her and 
the children, after Minna had objected ‘to an upper chamber, with a 
north-east aspect, for baby; number one. If anything but worldly 
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profit can reconcile a mother to her son’s marriage, it is when he 
chooses a wife whose style of person resembles her own. Now 
a Lowry was of the very tall, rather bony style, with strongly- 
marked features, which is obligingly called majestic. How, then, 
was it possible that she could heartily approve her son John’s choice 
of a little creature, all grace and prettiness, who was called fami- 
liarly Mignon, and even Mignonette, by her husband, and many 
other persons? No! It was not in humannature. But I main- 
tain that Lady Lowry is not a bad mother-in-law—and so does 
Mrs. John Lowry. 

“like your mother very much, Jack!” she exclaimed, as they 
drove away from the house after her first visit. ‘“ She is wonder- 
fully like you!—But she is disgusted at your choice of such a 
little ” 

“‘ Nonsense, Mignon! I’m sure she was delighted. She is not 
a talkative or demonstrative person.” 

“ She is very kind—and she adores you, you mean. She talks 
of going to see baby as soon as she goes back to Westmoreland.— 
Your father is not at all what-I expected to find him. I’m not 
in the least afraid of him. We shall get on together very well.” 

“There is old Mr. Gordon, looking out for us!” said Grace. 
The cariiage was stopped—and being of an old and roomy fashion 
there was no difficulty in admitting Mr. Gordon. He ewe to 
talk to Mrs. Lowry, and Mr. Lowry and Grace remained silent. 
Each was thinking of the same thing; though Grace’s thought of 
her father was deepened bythe remembrance of some words which she 
had said to him on his return home, last night. Each felt a strange, 
uncomfortable eagerness to get over the ground as fast as possible, 
and to arrive at the house. They hardly heard the voices of their 
companions. 

“No! I do not recollect that mamma ever spoke of Jamie 
Gordon. You must have been married long before she was.” 

“I was a widower when I first knew her. But I lived like a 
bachelor : my two boys were with an aunt in England, and I was 
Jamie Gordon in Edinburgh—a gay fellow enough, in those days ; 
—and a devoted servant of your mother. She is ungrateful not to 
remember Jamie Gordon.” 

“ T think mamma must have been ungrateful to all her admirers, 
for she has never mentioned any one of them to us. Papa is a man 
to put all other lovers out of a woman’s head—you will excuse me 
for saying so.” 

“Excuse you! Nay! It is delightful to hear such a sentiment 
from a daughter. I hope your father will be at home.” 

“ Indeed! I hope so too, for I long to see him again. Here is 
our house !” 

In another minute they entered the hall. Sarah Carter came to 
them, and whispered something to Grace, who immediately led the 
way to the drawing-room. Lowry came beside her. 
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“ What is it?” he asked. 

“TI don’t know yet ; but something is wrong. Say nothing to 
Minna ; keep her here till I come back. Will you take a seat, Mr, 
Gordon? I will go myself, and tell mamma that you are here. 
No!” (sotte voce to Minna, who shows signs of a wish to run 
out of the room)—“ Stay, and talk to him for a few minutes, I ’Il 
bring mamma directly ; and the children can come down after- 
wards.” 

When she was outside the drawing-room door she was face to 
face with Charles Gordon. He did not speak; he only took her 
hand—held it firmly, and drew her towards the stairs. 

“Come down! Dr. Chambers is waiting to sce you,” he said, 
when she hesitated. 

She moved quickly enough then; but she did not withdraw her 
hand. The electric current of affectionate sympathy was established 
between them; and, before they reached the dining-room dvor, 
Charles Gordon said,— 

“ Courage, dearest! You must make use of me for a time, 
Your mother, in her trouble, treated me as if I were to be her son. 
She spoke of me so to Dr. Chambers; and he commissioned me to 
do certain necessary things. Forgive me for assuming a dignity 
that may never be mine. It was no time for explanations con- 
cerning myself and you, Grace ; I shall never presume on what may 
happen now. Trust me!” 

“Thank you!” was all that Grace Hunter said in reply, and they 
entered the room together. Even as they faced the family physician 
she did not withdraw her hand from that of the man who loved her 
with his whole soul. She forgot, for the time, that she could 
measure and criticise—that she could feel her own superiority to 
this man. She dreaded the storm that was about to burst over her. 
She was a woman—she was young, unversed in sorrow ; she needed 
help, support, and sympathy from a loving heart near at hand. God 
seemed too far off—too mighty for her to cling to. She took Charles 
Gordon’s love—as freely as it was given, then. She had need of 
it in her weakness ; and they neither of them felt, then, that, when 
she was strong, Grace would not need his love; that in her normal 
state she could not “ honour and obey” a man who put his whole 
being into her hands unreservedly, and could be moulded by her. 
So they appeared to Dr. Chambers a well-matched pair—a beautiful 
youth and maiden—she leaning on him in fear and trembling—he 
whispering words of loving encouragement. 

“ T have brought Miss Hunter, doctor. She is prepared for sad 
news. Sit down a moment, Grace, while Dr. Chambers speaks to 
you. I will go.” 

“ You need not go, Mr. Gordon,” said the doctor, and Grace’s 
eyes said, “ Don’t go,” so Charles Gordon staid and sat beside 
Grace. The kind physician sat down on the other side, and said 
to her in a gentle, but very firm voice,— 
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You have not seen your father since he went to bed last night. 
How did you think he looked then? Much as usual ?” 

“ No! he was very much changed; he went away about ten 
o’clock in the evening, and returned at two in the morning, so 
altered in appearance, that I should have been very much alarmed 
if I had not known there was a reason for -it. Mamma and I 
thought he would be better after a might’s rest. As you have 
been sent for, he is still ill, I know. What is it ? ”  Grace’s 
bonnet had slipped back, and her pale, handsome face was turned 
with an expression of subdued fear to the doctor’s. 

“ Partial paralysis ; he may get better, in a little time ; at pre- 
sent he is very ill.” 

“ You do not think he will recover ?” whispered Grace, with a 
cold horror in her eyes. 

“ My dear young lady, life and death are in the hands of God. 
If science and loving tendance can keep him alive, he will live; 
and if they can restore a portion of the bodily vigour which once 
characterized your father it will be restored.” 

« Seedy bodily vigour!—Ah!—I understand! Tell me 
exactly how it is.” 7 

= He has lost, for the present, the use of his limbs. He can- 
not stand—he cannot raise his arm. His speech also is impaired.” 

Grace. covered her face with her hands and shed silent tears; she 
was not a demonstrative woman. 

Charles Gordon shed tears too. Dr. Chambers waited a moment 
and then said, “ He is conscious; he has asked to see you.” 

Grace rose instantly and dried her tears. The doctor went on. 
“ Your mother is with him. She is worn out with watching, and 
with the suppression of her feelings. I want you to take her place 
for a while; you must be quite strong, and you must not show 
any emotion at the sight of the sad change in your father’s appear- 
ance.” 

“Twill not. But tell me the cause of this. Would bad news 
act on him so?” 

“‘ Nothing but a violent mental shock can have produced it, I 
believe. Mr. Gordon tells me that your father is the victim of false 
and scandalous reports, affecting his dearest interests. I have known 
your father half his life, and I cannot believe that the report of 
any money losses, not even the destruction of his business, could 
produce such an effect as I have seen. Your mother thinks with 
me, she believes that some secret, unseen blow has been struck at 
the heart of her husband. My friend Hunter is not a man to be 
stricken down by any material loss. Yet your mother knows of 
nothing else ; and even ¢hat your father understood clearly was an 
error. He ascertained that before he came home last night.” 

“ Dr. Chambers,” said Grace, “ I will tell you what has broken 
my father’s heart; you may judge better, then, how to treat 
him.” 
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In a few brief words she told the great mistake which her father 
had made the previous evening, the origin of it, and her own in- 
dignant words to him for being misled by any one who judged so 
ill of her mother. 

Dr. Chambers was sensibly affected. “ Poor Hunter! That in- 
deed would account for all. What a hideous contretemps, that your 
mother should go to your sister at that moment! No wonder 
that he would not speak of it to me; she was there all the time. 
To have her know that he ever suspected her would be almost as 
painful to him as to have found that the horrid lie was true. My 
dear girl I am sorry for you, and what you have borne and must 
still bear. I am glad you have told me. Scandal of this kind 
always takes wing. Now I can make use of my knowledge to 
contradict it with authority, and to adapt my treatment of your 
father to the peculiarities of the case. I now understand your 
father’s desire—very anxious desire to see you. Your knowledge 
that he suspected your mother must be painful to him, especially 
if you reproached him, as 1 say you did. Mind, I don’t blame 
you for that, my child! [t was very natural that you should be 
angry with any one who dared to think so vile a thing of your 
mother. Your father’s excuse you could not know. Come to him, 
now.” 

They went up stairs, and Grace returned the pressure of Charles 
Gordon’s hand as they parted. He went to inform Mr. and Mrs. 
Lowry, and his father, of Mr. Hunter’s serious illness. 

Grace, as we have said, was a brave girl; but her courage failed 
her as she followed Dr. Chambers into the room, where her father 
lay. Her parents were objects of intense love, almost of adoration 
to Grace, and her heart was swelled with varied emotions as she 
looked on them, now. Pity for their sufferings soon gave way to 
renewed scorn and indignation against the wretched small malice, 
the willingness to think and to spread an evil report which was 
the sole cause of their heavy affliction. If a great enemy had done 
this, after provocation, she could have forgiven it! But mere 
stupid ill-nature was so mean a source for so great a grief. 

They did not see their daughter when she entered the room. 
Mrs. Hunter sat on a chair beside the bed, and with one of her 
husband’s lifeless hands clasped in hers, looked at him. She was 

ale, the light had gone out of her face. It was no wonder that 
oy spirit died when she looked at the large, manly frame that was 

esterday so full of power, at the haggard, distorted face, that with 
Jack-lustre eyes had stared at her, for the last two hours, and fol- 
lowed each movement as she went about the room. To Mrs. 
Hunter it seemed that paralysis was the worst earthly affliction for 
a man of strong, energetic mind and body. The mysterious life- 
torrent in the veins, thus suddenly reduced to a little sluggish 
streain, which, in another day, might cease flowing altogether,—how 
awful the change seemed! How near it brought her to that part- 
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no religious meditation could ever soften or disguise that event to 
her imagination. Death was dreadful to-her, because it would 
separate them. She disliked all talk or thought about it ; and 
now God’s hand had led her within the valley of the shadow ; had 
placed her beloved on the brink of the grave, without the hope of 
coming back to the old life ever any more. He might linger there, 
in the Shadow of death awhile, but he could not come into the 
light of this earthly life again. Henceforth her place was beside 
his open grave. With these thoughts in her heart Mrs. Hunter 
gazed at the changed face, which had yet a gleam of love in it, 
when the eyes met hers. 

Grace, who had never seen disease of this kind, was almost un- 
nerved when she caught a full view of her father’s face; she would 
not have recognized it had she passed it in the ward of a hospital. 
The high intelligence and dignity of manhood were gone from the 
face; a desolate blankness, a helpless inanity had taken their 
place; and those stern, yet noble features, were shrunken and dis- 
torted to positive ugliness. When she felt Dr. Chambers’ hand on 
her shoulder, it served to remind her that she was to control her 
feelings while in that room. She went to her mother’s side, and 
kneeling down, kissed the clasped hands of her parents, one so 
cold, the other hot and feverish. 

“« | have come to stay with papa, while you go down stairs, dear 
mother; you are wanted.” Grace spoke in a whisper, but her 
father seemed to hear, for he turned his dim eyes slowly, and said 
to her in an inarticulate voice, quite unlike his natural sonorous 
utterance— 

“ T am glad you are come home, Grace. I have wished for you. 
Is Mr. Lowry here? I want to see him. Mamma is tired; she 
must rest.” 

** Come, the voice is quite intelligible again,” interrupted Dr. 
Chambers, laying his hand on the patient’s temple. ‘ Now, Mrs. 
Hunter, you must go. Your daughter Minna, and her husband, 
are waiting to see you, and will want to come up here; go and 
send Lowry up now; | wish your husband’s mind to be at rest 
about the business that is troubling it. He is able to talk a 
little now. There are other persons waiting to see him,” 

Mrs. Hunter had been unwilling to rise, but at a certain sign 
of the doctor’s she left the bed-side and followed him to a distant 
part of the room. 

“ Well?” she asked, with eager eyes. 

“IT cannot be certain. He will not sleep till he has seen these 
persons, I am sure. After the sleep I shall know better; keep all 
your children in the house to-night ; this sleep will be a turning- 

int.” 
ee You are not going?” There was a fear in her tone, as Mrs. 
Hunter whispered that question, that fear which is ny 
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met by a business-like calmness in the physician ; but Dr. Cham- 
bers, though calm, was not business-like ; he was grave and affec- 
tionate, as he said,— 

“No. Iam going to pass the night on this sofa,” laying his 
hand on one near. “ I will not leave you, my dear friend. Young 
Gordon has done what I told him; Mr. Hunter’s lawyer and Alex- 
ander Gordon are both waiting there,” pointing to the door of the 
dressing-room. ‘ They are apprised of Mr. Hunter’s state, and 
of his desire to speak with them. I will attend to them and their 
interview here. Now go and send Mr. Lowry and take some tea, 
which I have ordered for you. I will stay here and send Grace 
away at the proper time; don’t break down, my dear friend, and 
depend on my using every advantage. I told Charles Gordon to 
send for Dr. ——. I should like to have his opinion. Ask how 
soon the doctor can come—No! I shall not leave the room ; just 
go and do as I said, and tell the servants to have water heated for 
another bath—it may be wanted at a minute’s notice.” 

After another look at her husband Mrs. Hunter left the room, 
and Dr. Chambers returned to the bed-side. Grace was still kneel- 
ing, but her face was hidden. When she knew that her mother 
was gone she looked up again at her father, and said with the 
deepest emotion,— 

“ Dear, dear papa! Will you forgive my wild angry words of 
last night ?—I forgot you—your torments of doubt and fear. I 
only thought of the injustice to—” She could say no more. 

Mr. Hunter’s face was moved a little, and his broken voice was 
stronger as he tried to speak out the love in his heart,— 

“ ] have nothing to forgive, my child; your anger was holy. I 
sinned deeply against goodness and purity ; but I never ceased to 
love your mother, Grace,—even—in the long torture of that time 
—at the lodging-house. Who is that in the room ?” 

“ Only Dr. Chambers, papa. He knows how it was. He will 
help us to keep the truth from mamma.” 

Something like a flush of pleasure spread over the pale features, 
and a hurried confusion of words came from the feeble lips. 

“Yes, yes! God bless you, my child. That is all you can do 
for me—to relieve me ; keep the secret of my folly and wicked— 
distrust—from her. Do not let her know what things were said 
of her. She does not dream—would not, any one—could suspect 
her. She would not believe that I could doubt her—but—Grace 
—Dr. Chambers,—you must do all you cay to prevent the truth 
from coming to her knowledge—now—and after I am dead. I 
could not bear—Laura’s contempt—.” That last word was too 
much for the patient, a convulsive movement passed over his face, 
and the eyes closed. Grace sprang up, thinking that death was at 
hand ; but the doctor said quietly,— 

“Stay !—It is good that he shows so much feeling. But it 
must not be excited unnecessarily. His mind must be set at ease 
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on this subject. He must be assured that your mother will not 
be informed of the true cause of this attack. Do you know 
whether Mr. Alexander Gordon has anything to do with the 
business ?” 

At the name of Alexander Gordon, Mr. Hunter opened his 
eyes again and turned them on Grace, as if anxiously awaiting her 
answer. She replied distinctly, ‘“ Yes; I believe it was he who 
roused papa’s suspicions—he and no one else—except his wife— 
who is envious of mamma and Minna and me. She first thought 
this wickedness from seeing Mr. Lowry so often at our house, and 
so familiar with mamma. She made her husband believe the 
wretched lie, and then persuaded him that it was his duty to 
awaken papa’s suspicion.—If I am right, he has been whispering 
his vile msinuations to you, papa, for several weeks past.” 

A faint sign of assent came from Mr. Hunter. 

“ But has he not spoken of this to others?” asked Dr. Cham- 
bers, keeping his eyes on the patient. No sign came then; it 
was as if Mr. Hunter were quite indifferent to that question. 
Grace answered— 

“Yes! I believe that he and his wife have not scrupled to 
speak confidently on this point. For instance, es made his 
brother Charles doubt mamma for some time; and when she 
- away, so unluckily, to Minna last night, he believed it 
ully.” 

Her father’s countenance looked more intelligent, as if he had 
been thinking and had arrived at a conclusion. 

“TI want to see Alick Gordon,” he murmured. “Did he 
come ?”? 

“He is waiting in your dressing-room. Will you see him at 
once ?” asked the doctor. “I wish you to do all the business 

ou have on your mind before we settle you for the night. 
Mr. Lowry is coming.” 

“T will see them both,” said the patient, in the same feeble 
tone. Dr. Chambers went to the door of the dressing-room, and 
while he went, Grace said, imploringly— 

“ Let me stay, papa!—let me hold your hand while you see 
that creature! Mamma cannot be with you in this trial. Oh! 
have me instead. I can bear it.—Mr. Lowry is here!” 

Mr. Hunter saw him, and said, eagerly, “ I want you.” 

“T have come to do and say what you want. Minna is with 
her mother,” said Lowry, with wonderful presence of mind, for 
he was horror-stricken at the sight of Mr. Hunter, though pre- 
pared by Mrs. Hunter to see a change. 

“ Stay !—speak for me—if I cannot find words. Will you tell 
that liar what he has done. Give me—that—” pointing to some 
wine near at hand. ey 

Grace gave him some, putting the glass to his lips. He had 
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scarcely swallowed a little, when Dr. Chambers returned with 
Mr. Alexander Gordon. 

Grace bent her head slightly as he entered and sat down, hold- 
ing her father’s paralysed hand. No tears were in her eyes as she 
looked at the visitor, who seemed frightened. Dr. Chambers spoke, 
after pressing Mr. Lowry’s hand silently. 

“What had you to say to Mr, Gordon, Hunter? Can I save 
you the trouble of speaking ?” 

“Tell him what keeps me in bed—to-day—when I ought to 
have called on him.” 

These words were said with so much distinctness that, but for 
the low tone, the doctor would have thought the full use of his 
speech was restored to the patient. 

“Tam sorry to say that, in consequence of a sudden and pro- 
longed mental shock last evening, Mr. Hunter has been paralysed, 
as you see. The brain is only slightly affected.” 

“ At present,” muttered Mr. Hunter. 

“ His articulation is impaired ; but he can, if you approach near 
enough, make himself intelligible to you. He has something of 
importance to say to you, I believe.” 

When Alick Gordon made a movement nearer to Grace, she 
drew back involuntarily, and looked up at him with disgust. 
Then she saw the man in the light of a lamp which a servant 
brought in at the moment. His eyes, dilated with astonishment, 
mixed with fear, were fixed on the figure of Mr. Hunter as it lay 
motionless. The grey head, propped on pillows, and the terrible 
inanimation of the distorted features, suggested an idea of the 
corpse of one that had been strangled in his sleep. No doubt 
Alick Gordon was very much shocked at the sight ; and he began 
to wnderstand that this would not have been but for his false 
tongue. He uttered a smothered exclamation— 

“Good God! I had no idea of this. My dear Mr. Hunter, it 
grieves me more than I can say.” At these words, Mr. Hunter 
opened his eyes, and fixed them on Alick Gordon. There was a 
look in them which made the man shudder. ‘ Does your father 
know me, Miss Hunter ?” he whispered to Grace, nervously. 

Before she could reply, these words, low and articulate enough, 
came from the sick man— 

“Thoroughly, now. You are a hypocrite—a liar—well nigh a 
murderer. This illness—and my death, if I die now—will lie at 
your door.” 

“ Mr. Hunter !—What do you mean ?” cried the conscious evil- 
doer, with the injured tone of one not accustomed to be found out 
and whipped of justice, or to think that he deserved chastisement. 

Mr. Lowry replied, in a low but severe tone—“ My father-in- 
law means that you and your wife have originated and spread an 
infamous slander against Mrs, Hunter. By your clever insinua- 
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tions, you led him to believe that she had disgraced herself and 
him, and had become a false wife and shameless mother.” 

Alick Gordon stood confounded and abashed; no glance of 
anger escaped him. At length he said—“I can forgive your 
anger, Mr. Hunter. I am extremely sorry for having said a 
word on the subject, since it turns out to be a mistake. I did it 
for the best. It was from friendship for you—appearances were 
80 very suspicious.” 

“To a mind familiar with evil,” said Grace, “all things—the 
deeds of an angel—would be found suspicious. It is your wife, 
Mr. Gordon, who has done this. She hates mamma, as all ignoble 
and false natures hate the noble and the true.” 

“ Miss Hunter !—be merciful! My wife only made a mistake. 
No one will regret this unforeseen consequence of it more than we 
do. But it was no wilful invention—it was a mistake.” 

To the astonishment of them all, Mr. Hunter started up to 
a sitting posture, and held out his arm as if in admonition, and 
he spoke in his old strong voice these words :—*‘ Such a mistake 
is a crime.” 

Lowry took the outstretched hand, and after pressing it with 
mournful reverence, said, “I will speak for you Alick Gordon ! 
I have always been your friend until now. Before we part by this 
bed-side—it may be for ever—I will give you my last advice. Do 
not deceive yourself with vain words—do not call a malicious act 
(for you did take pleasure in traducing me, whom you hate) do not 
call such an act a mistake—do not call a cold unsympathising 
destruction of a woman’s character—and her husband’s earthly 
happiness—a mistake. If this were a mere mistake, what are 
crimes? In the wickedness of the human heart this bad deed 
was done. You and your wife did it; as in a less-sheltered position 
of life you would have forged and robbed and committed secret 
murder. You are weak, cunning, envious and cruel—both of you ; 
and it is a sad thing that such as you should have the power to 
lay low a man like this. Your evil is done, I fear, past retrieving. 
You must tell your wife this awful result of lying and slandering. 
You go to church often 1 know, and you read the Scriptures. 
Certain texts, in future, may make their due impression on your 
mind. Remember David’s psalm, ‘ Deliver my soul, oh Lord, 
from lying lips, and from a deceitful tongue. What shall be 
given unto thee, or what shall be done unto thee, oh thou false 
tongue?’ Let the Epistle of St. James be your daily study, 
‘If any man seem to be religious and bridleth not his tongue, 
but deceiveth his own heart, that man’s religion is vain.’ Believe 
me, Alick Gordon, I am too full of sorrow for the sight before me, 
to feel as I felt last night, as I may hereafter feel, against you. I 
speak without anger, and 1 say—for the sake of this household 
whom you have injured—call no evil-speaking, without a certain 
knowledge that it is true—a mistake. It is a word to make crime 
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easy to those who do not rank among the criminal classes. Had 
you administered poison to Mr. Hunter with intent to kill, you 
could scarcely have done your work more effectually than you 
have. There is no punishment for a deed like this, except in your 
own heart, and there every guilt revenges itself. To your own 


heart we leave you.” 

Alexander Gordon tried to reply to this. “ By what right, Mr. 
Lowry, do you presume,”—he began.—Lowry silenced him with 
these words,— 

“ By the right of a son delegated to me by my father-in-law, 
Have I spoken as you wish?” he asked, lowering his tone to a 
gentle tenderness as he bent over Mr. Hunter. The reply came 
so that all heard it. 

“Yes! May God bless you, my son. I will not curse him if 
he will try to keep the secret from—my wife. Speak of that, 


some one!” 

Grace spoke. Will you do thus much in reparation of the evil 
you have done? Let it be stopped by your own positive contra- 
diction wherever you have made it known. And will you and 
Mrs. Gordon do all you can to prevent mamma from hearing the 
true cause of papa’s illness? She thinks that you spread a false 
report concerning my father’s business; that he was bankrupt 
through the failure of some other houses; and that his temporary 
belief that we were ruined has so wrought on his brain as to pro- 
duce the result you see. We wish you to do all in your power to 
keep up that mistake.” 

“But would that be possible, or right to deceive her?” asked 
Alick Gordon. 

“‘ Yours is a conscience that will strain at a gnat and swallow a 
camel, I see, Mr. Gordon,” said Dr. Chambers. “It will mate- 
rially affect the health of my patient; and, on this account, | 
must put in a word. I do not believe Mr. Hunter will recover, 
even as far as he can recover strength of body or peace of mind, 
if he thinks that his wife will know how he once failed in trust 
and confidence towards her. Do you comprehend this?” 

“TI think Ido. But how am I to prevent her knowing the 


truth ?” 

“ By abstaining from telling it on any occasion. If you want 
other warrant for so doing besides the instinct of compassion and 
the law of kindness, take Solomon’s admonition, that there is a 
time to keep silence, as well as a time to speak.” 

Grace spoke again. “ Mr. Gordon, surely you do not mean to 
add to the misery you have caused? Mamma has no idea that my 
father ever suspected her. Will you and Mrs. Gordon be careful 
to avoid all mention of the cause of his illness? She is not likely 
to speak of it to any one but us. Papa asks this of you.” 

Mr. Alick Gordon looked at the victim of his “false tongue,” 
and said—* I will avoid all mention of this matter, be sure. She 
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will never hear it from me. Mr. Hunter, believe me, I regret ex- 
tremely 
‘© J must use my authority and end this interview,” interrupted 
Dr. Chambers, who had been watching his patient carefully. 
“ Have you said all that you wish to Mr. Gordon?” he asked. 
“No! I wish to say that I hope to forgive him before I die.” 
These words faint as they were, were heard by every one. Then 


he spoke again, “ Go away all of you, and send Laura to me. I| 
am sleepy now, doctor; the medicine is acting. Good-bye, 


Lowry—give me your hand, say you forgive me! I have need of 
forgiveness as much as Gordon. My head is clear now. I was a 
fool, and I have the reward of folly. It is done! Let us say no 
more. Good night, my dear son; kiss me, Grace, and send your 
mother to me. Let me see her dear face once more before I 
sleep.” 

These words became fainter and fainter. Dr. Chambers cleared 
the room, and when Mrs. Hunter stole softly in, her husband was fast 
asleep, and the Doctor sat beside him, watch in hand, counting the 
pulsations in the temple. She stood looking at the sleeper till she 
could not see him for the thick-coming tears. She turned away, 
and Dr. Chambers followed her. They stood by the fire, talking 
in whispers. 

"De. is out of town. Would you like to have any one 
else ?”? asked the tearful wife. 

“No. Another opinion is useless now. When he wakes, we 
will see.” 

“ Did he see Fenton, the lawyer ?” 


“No; there was no time. Mr. Alick Gordon’s business occu- 
pied all.” 


“ Was that settled to George’s satisfaction ?—I mean, did Alick 
Gordon explain how the report of those failures reached him ?” 


“Oh! yes. Everything was made clear to your husband. It 
was just a case of false appearances, credited by those who should 
never trust to anything but facts, and their own knowledge of 
persons. By the way, Mr. Hunter wished to see a lawyer. 
Would not Mr. Lowry do, if it concerns his will, as well as Fenton ? 
He need not be kept waiting in that room.” 

“ Yes! that will do as well, I should think.” 

“ Then I will send him away.” 

** Do so; and then go down to dinner ; it is just ready. Now 
he is asleep, and I am here, you can go.” 

“Twill; but I shall be back in a quarter of an hour. He will 
not wake. Sit beside him, and watch for any change in the features 
or in the posture of the body.” 

Laura Hunter sat again by her husband, and resting her head on 
a corner of the pillow, watched him with anxious eyes. So 
watching, she recalled each year of her married life, and gave God 
thanks for each. To her there seemed a wide division between 
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her husband and all the men she had ever known. He was wiser 
and better than the rest. She thought thus after an intimate 
knowledge of his character—after feeling frequent annoyance at his 
small faults—* peculiarities,” she called them. Had any one spoken 
of them as faults, she would have defended them as special excel- 
Jences, perhaps ;—for she loved him. The dreaded hour of their 
separation seemed to have come nearer since she had left him, 
Would he ever wake from this sleep ?—a shudder passed through 
her at the thought. If he should not wake? If she could not 
say to him how blessed he had made her life—how, for his sake, 
she would bear to live when he was gone. He had often said 
his younger children—his boys—would need all her love and 
strength ; for that she must be a father, as well as a mother, to 
them. He had, at times, spoken with something like self-reproach 
for having won her to be his wife—he, who could not hope to live 
long enough to bring up their young boys. And now he was 
curtailed of life and strength before his death. To have him in 
her sight thus changed—disfigured—was still to have him ; for 
her own sake she longed that he might live on, for her to tend, 
to comfort, and to love ; but when she remembered his aversion to 
inaction, helplessness, and stupidity, she felt inclined to say, “ if 
you do not wish to live in this inferior condition, then will I pray 
that the Almighty Father will take you to Himself, and I will strive 
to live well without you, while I am on the earth. Grace is 
strong and good ; she will be what we always believed she would 
be—a feminine likeness of her father—altogether superior to me. 
I did not ask him about Charles Gordon’s wish to marry her, but 
I think we agree on that point. If Grace loves him, we are con- 
tent. He is of a good stock, and will grow better every year. 
But does Grace love him ?” 

A slight nervous twitching of the eyelids, on which she gazed 
so intently, was followed by a sudden opening of the eyes. They 
filled with their old light as they met hers; and when the fami- 
liar voice, with its old familiar tone, said, “ Laura!” she felt a thrill 
of delight. 

“Laura! Have you been there long? What is the matter?” 

“You have been ill; do you feel better, love ?” 

“I feel no illness—no pain. But what is this? I cannot move. 
What a weight my arms are !—I am so cold too! What is this 
strange feeling? What has happened—have I lost the use of my 
limbs ?” 

“] fear you have, for a time, my dear husband. You will get 
better, I hope—Dr. Chambers hopes so, too””— 

“ Dr. Chambers !”—-There was a pause of some moments, during 
which Mr. Hunter seemed to be trying to revollect. Then he said, 
“ Yes! I remember it all now. This is a stroke of paralysis. He 
gave me a medicine before you went away—before I saw Grace, 


and Lowry, and Alick Gordon. He said I should probably sleep 
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for a long time, and awake with my brain all right. My brain is 
all right. How long have I slept ?” 

“Not half an hour. Here is the Doctor.” 

‘* Did any accident awake him ?” asked Dr. Chambers, anxiously. 

“No! Everything was quict. I was looking at him, and 
without any sound or movement he opened his eyes and spoke in 
his natural voice.” Mrs. Hunter’s face wore a ray of hope. 

“Give me your hand, Hunter,” said the Doctor. 

“ You must lift it yourself, I can’t move a muscle,” said Mr. 
Hunter, as composedly as if he were speaking of a trifling matter. 

“Could you stand, do you think?” asked the Doctor. 

Mr. Hunter shook his head with a sorry smile. ‘ My legs are 


cold and paralysed too, Can anything be done ?” 
“ Much—in time. You have recovered your voice sooner than 


I expected. Does your head feel clear?” 


_ “Perfectly. The stomach is right too, for Iam hungry. Is 
it not dinner time? That is well, Laura. Let me see you smile 


once more; you have had a terrible fright.” 

“ Yes, you have frightened us all,” said Dr. Chambers. ‘“ The 
lesser evil remains—the greater, which I dreaded, has passed 
over. Paralysis of the limbs—in time, only partial, perhaps, will 
be your affliction. It is a slight thing compared with paralysis 
of the brain. That is the growing ill among active business men, 
such as you have been. I see too many cases of it, my dear Mrs. 
Hvnter, not to congratulate you on this escape.” 

« But he cannot stand or walk! He cannot return the grasp 
of a hand, or hold a book or pen, or feed himself. It is still very 
dreadful,” 

“Nay! not dreadful, dear madam, in his case. The evening of 
life has come—his day’s work is nearly done. He has love and 
money both to serve his bodily needs. His mind is left him 
intact ; and all the best things of his age he has yet the power to 
enjoy. Reflect for a moment what must be the suffering of the 
poor man afflicted thus. I will not tell you of cases that 1 know 
at this moment. Think what would be your sensations now, if he 
had become an unintelligent, unconscious creature—- knowing 
nothing, and feeling nothing but hunger.” 

“ You are right, Doctor ; but it is hard to bear,” said the un- 
happy woman, clasping the cold, heavy hand of her husband. 

“Yes, Doctor, it will be hard for her. J shall soon get used to 
it. A quiet life I have always longed for, and now I can have it, 
Laura. Tell me, is there anything to be done ? I will leave nothing 
untried.” 

“T have rung for a warm bath for you immediately; after that 
we must judge of the condition of the limbs. Lowry and Thomas 


will help me with you. Do not look so sad, dear Mrs. Hunter. 
Matters are far better than I expected. His constitution is very 
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strong, and you need fear nothing worse than bodily inaction. Be 
thankful it is not death, or worse !” 

But poor Mrs. Hunter had broken down, and was weeping 
bitterly on her husband’s shoulder. The cold, lifeless arms could 
not fold themselves round her, but the loving heart whispered words 
of comfort. 

“ Laura! God’s will is never hard to bear while He preserves us 
to each other. To know that you love me and duty, is more to 
me than life or limb. You see I put myse/f before duty, and am 
not good enough for heaven yet. Listen, dear heart! I shall be 
with you always now. Business is over for me. Henceforth you 
and the children—reading, and music, and conversation—the 
delights of life—drives, and long sunny mornings in the old 
garden at Thursdale, will employ my time. Julius can now have 
his wish—we can live with him; and you can have yours—I 
shall be always at home. We have means for all reasonable 
wants. I shall shake off the dust of the arena, and retire among 
the spectators of the great game. The boys will get far more of 
my training than if 1 had never become—as Iam. Laura! for 
all sorrows not of our own causing there is ample compensation, 
if we will but see it. Will you think over what I have said—and 
be glad that I am yet alive ?” 

“Oh, yes!” she murmured. “ All the benefit will be mine 
and the children’s—you will have the burden to bear.” 

“‘ Nay, I shall be saved so much! I am getting old, and bodily 
activity is not as pleasant a thing to me as it once was, I can be 
happy sitting still—no one happier, with you and Grace near me. 
Come! this evil is not so great after all.” 

Mrs. Hunter suffered herself to be comforted, and loved her 
husband the more for his strength of mind; but it was long before 
she could see his lifeless limbs without a pang. 

From that night his brain and his powers of speech were restored 
to what they used to be; but all the medical remedies failed to 
restore muscular power to hislimbs. The face gradually recovered 
a portion of its former manly beauty ; but the figure never became 
straight again. He remained in London all that winter and spring 
for the sake of medical treatment, and in the summer he went to 
Thursdale with his wife and family, to reside with his brother 
Julius, whose life was blessed by the mischance which made Mr. 
Hunter retire from the world of business. Mr. Lowry took a 
small house in Thursdale for himself and Mignon ; and no family 
quarrels are recorded of the Hunters while in that place. 





Part V. 
THE END OF THE MISTAKE. 


« Wuat shall I do about this, Lowry?” asked Charley Gordon of 
his friend; and he handed an open note across the breakfast-table 
—they were at Tape Terrace, Temple. Jack Lowry put aside some 
important-looking papers which the long boy had just brought in, 
and read the lady-like trifle. 

“T should go, if I were you. Mrs. Hunter wishes you to go— 
I gather that from her note. You have not heard from her since 
that frightful affair, have you? Remember I have seen nothing of 

ou, and have your history to learn.” 

“No! The name of Gordon was offensive to them I fancied. 
I have kept away—at Manchester chiefly. I could have nothing 
to tell while I was there. Nobody there can arrive at the dignity 
of history.” 

“ But—excuse my asking—you have written to Grace ?” 

“ Once—and got no answer. I do not think she would wish me 
to go.” 

“Perhaps not; but, in your case, I should go, and try if I 
could make her wish me to stop. Her mother’s invitation is cor- 
dial. I think you are a favourite with poor Hunter. Don’t think 
about Grace. Go to see her father and mother, and let no thought 
of her influence your decision.” 

Charley smiled. ‘“ Useful advice! But I will do as you say.” 

“Very well, Write to Mrs, Hunter, and say you will go down 
with me next week. In that way I shall see a little of you, old 
boy.” 

On the appointed day, in that next week, the two gentlemen 
went down by the North-Western Railway. Their journey was 
prosperous enough till they arrived at that complication of evils, 
Preston station. Here they were turned out of their comfortable 
carriage, and left on a narrow wooden platform, amid trains moving 
on either side. Here the roar of entering and departing engines— 
the whistles, the escaping steam—the absence of porters, and the 
frantic rushing about of passengers in search of their proper train, 
to which no official could give them a clue—made our friends 
vehement denouncers of the Preston station as the worst in the 
world. Chaos and disorder reign supreme in that spot whenever 
the London express arrives. Lowry and Charles Gordon had just 
succeeded in getting their luggage out of the Aberdeen train by 
getting into the van themselves, and throwing it out over the heads 
of the worried porters ; and as the said Aberdeen train had gone 
on, and no other had come up on that particular rail, they were 
comparatively quiet, and were able to exchange a word with each 
other as to which of the half-dozen trains, then snorting and backing 
about in the little station, was likely to be the one to take them to 
Thursdale, when Charles Gordon felt some one gripe his arm. 
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Without turning, he gave the answer he thought would be appro- 
priate, and shouted over his shoulder, “I don’t know.” Then he 


caught sight of his father, who had been trying to get near him for 
several minutes. 


“ [ beg your pardon, father. How do you do?” 

“ Quite well. I want to know which train goes to Manchester. 
Can you help me to find out? Ah, Mr. Lowry! I’ve no doubt 
= are saying something civil, but I can’t hear. Where are you 

oth going ?” 

* To Thursdale, beyond Kendal.” 

“T know; you’ve a house there, near Julius Hunter. I’m 
going to see you on election business next week. Be at home on 
Tuesday, three o’clock. I shall ride over from Julius Hunter’s 
—going there now. Eh, Charley? That the train to Manches- 
ter? It won’t suit me to peril my apoplectic neck to get to that. 
Will you go for me?” 

“ T'o Manchester, father ?”’ 

“ No boy! only to the guard of the train, and give him this” 
(a large letter). “ Say I must have it sent on without delay.” 

Charley, who was certainly not apoplectic, and whose courage 
rose with the occasion, darted off, nodding assent to Lowry’s ex- 
cited entreaty, that he would come back to that same place again, 
for that the Kendal train would come alongside presently. 

They stood watching the tall, graceful figure making its way 
through the crowd, then spring down to the railway, across it and 
up the side of the next platform, and then disappear again amid 
a confusion of engines and carriages, some of them moving. Old 
Mr. Gordon looked rather alarmed. 

“ Really this place is a disgrace to the country. It is quite 
dangerous. I couldn’t do what Charley is doing without being 
killed. Do you know the reason of it—of the mismanagement 
and confusion ?” 

“ A quarrel between the companies, too small a station, and 
want of a proper number of porters and other servants,” replied 
Lowry. “ Here comes our train!” 

And an engine doubly impatient because it had been backed and 
shunted off to a siding, and kept waiting while two or three other 
screaming brothers had been allowed to pass on, came snorting 
and puffing furiously close in front of them. Then came a rush 
of people towards the carriages, producing a collision between 
them and those who tried to get out of the carriages, and a Lan- 
cashire voice shouted out, “ Take your places for Lancaster, Ken- 
dal, and Windermere !” and then, before half the passengers could 
do so, came the shrill whistle for departure—porters, not visible 
before, slammed to all the carriage doors, regardless of —“ Stop a 
moment!” ‘ There’s my box not put in!” ‘ We’ve too many 
here!” “I want a first-class carriage.” 

Lowry seized Mr. Gordon’s arm and dragged him into a car- 
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riage. “ It is of no use waiting for Charley! He will turn up 
all right at Kendal, I’ve no doubt! He understands the Preston 
station ; as we don’t, I think we are better out of it.” 

“* I hope he won’t be killed in this confusion,” said Mr. Gor- 
don, looking out anxiously on the other side. ‘ Why, there he is, 
talking to a woman.” 

Lowry looked out also, and saw his friend talking to Mrs, Hun- 
ter’s maid, Sarah Carter. They were standing on a platform, a 
little way off, and looking towards the Kendal train as it began to 
move. 

Lowry put his head out of the window and cried out, “ You 
will follow by the next train, Charley !” 

“ All right!” returned the other. ‘ Manchester man has got 
the letter, tell my father. By! by!” and he waved his hand as 
if in high spirits. 

“ Well! I’m glad we are safe out of that nasty noisy place! If 

ou get in for Thursdale, Mr. Lowry, I trust you will bring in a 
bil for the radical reform of the Preston station! I suppose 
Charley will find another train before to-morrow. Who was that 
woman, I wonder? I think I have seen her face before.” 

“ It is a servant of the Hunters; Carter, Mrs. Hunter’s maid.” 

“ T remember. I saw her that day I went with you to call at 
the house. The day her husband had his stroke of paralysis.” 
After a few minutes’ silence Mr. Gordon said, “ What a sad affair 
that was! I never knew him before; he must have been a fine 
fellow.” 

“ Unusuajly handsome and intellectual! I believe you have 
cultivated his acquaintance since, though Charley has kept clear 
of them.” 

“ Yes! I’ve a standing invitation to their house now they are 
in Westmoreland. I like Mr. Hunter’s conversation ; he has a 
fine mind, and knows a vast deal that is new and beautiful, to a 
mere business man like me. Mrs. Hunter and he seem always 
glad to see me, when I can get time to go to them. I’ve a few 
days now, and have written to say I am going.” 

“ Charles has received an invitation from Mrs. Hunter to meet 
you there.” 

“ Very kind of her. Do you know how the affair between Miss 
Hunter and Charley is going on ? ” 

“ Not at all, I believe. Indeed, I know from my wife, that 
Charley has kept aloof from the family. You know he was not in 
London all this season.” 

“ She is not a girl to be forgotten; at least, if Charley can for- 
get her so soon he is not good enough for her.” 

“ Oh, Charley is not likely to forget Grace. It is not that that 
has kept him away, but a scruple about her just anger. He fears 
that she thinks he was almost as bad as Alick and his wife. You 
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know he really believed that scandal about her mother; he even 
accused me of it. He let Grace see that he was one of her mother’s 
accusers. I am not surprised that a girl like Grace dismissed 
him on that ground.” 

“Nor I. Quite right! He was an ass; but if she ever loved 
him, Mr. Lowry, she would not be unforgiving.” 

“ T don’t know. Grace is like her father. He has a strong a d 
firm will ; besides, as far as I know, Charley has shown no desire 
to soften her mind on this point.” 

“ He has had no opportunity, you say.” 

“ Lovers and generals must make their opportunities, or they 
are not likely to win.” 

“ Ts Grace at home now?” 

“ T heard she was in Liverpool last week.” 

“ Mr. Lowry, let me say a word to you on this matter. I should 
like Charley to marry Miss Hunter. I have never seen a girl, 
except her mother, who was so much my idea of what a woman 
ought to be. I can give them enough to marry on directly, and 
I would do so. If I were to say this to Hunter, do you think it 
would improve Charley’s chance ? ” 

“ Not a whit, Mr. Gordon. Mr. and Mrs. Hunter are by no 
means anxious to have Grace married; though if she herself 
wished to marry “4 would raise no objection; but she would 
be a terrible loss to them both. No! If Charley can win Grace 
for a wife I shall be glad of his luck; but it will be not for an 
establishment, or for millionaire prospects, that girl will marry. 
It would only be for the old right reason, that she woyld leave her 
father and mother—because she loves a husband better.” 

“ [ question whether she will love Charley better,” said Mr. 
Gordon, musing. 

“So do I. But in these things it is not safe to prophesy.” 

“ Love is very capricious; very few of us love the things or 
people that are best for us,” observed Mr.Gordon. “ I fancied 
once or twice, when I have been there, that Grace showed much 
interest in me; it could only be for that boy’s sake. She may 
listen to him again.” 

“ She may. Chdteau qui parle et femme qui écoute! The chance 
is in your favour.” 

. - Would it be a happy marriage, think you? You know them 
oth.” 

“ Very happy for Charley, and better than most for Grace.” 

“ You think her the superior ?” 

“ Not exactly ; but she thinks so, because she requires a mas- 
terful hand over her, and Charley is too much in love at present, 
and too young to conceal the iedinenes she has over him. I shall 
make no move to expedite this marriage ; I love them both too 
well; but if, in spite of impediments, Charley persists and she 
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yields, then I shall have no regrets, because I shall be sure that 
they love each other. As you say, our human loves are not always 
in accordance with human reason; but they may be in accordance 
with something better. These people are both young, both high- 
minded; I do not fear a false step ; whether they marry each other, 
or some one else, I am content.” 

“IT am not so philosophical. I want very much to have Grace 
Hunter for a daughter-in-law. Alick’s wife is a bad lot—a hypo- 
crite and a liar.” 

Leaving these gentlemen to proceed to Thursdale, we will return 
to the Preston station, and look after Charley Gordon. Compara- 
tive peace reigns in that Pandemonium, and positive joy in the 
breast of the young man, who is pacing up and down the hilly 
street outside the station, smoking a cigar. He is full of pleasant 
thoughts, and gives sixpence to a lame beggar with eager charity, 
and he stands patiently to listen to the man’s tale of a leg crushed 
in one of the mills near. But he keeps an eye on the various 
vehicles that now begin to approach the station and set down tra- 
vellers for the coming trains, He sees Sarah Carter come out of 
the refreshment-room and walk towards him, and nods kindly 
when she says, “Thank you, Mr. Charles; me and my friend 
have had a nice dinner, ae she ’s much obliged to you, she says. 
She hopes you’ll excuse her not coming, for her train was just 
going off, and she ’d only time to get her bundle; and now its 
near time for the next Windermere train, the porter says. Miss 
Grace ought to be here by this; her note says punctual at four 
o’clock, she’d be here from Mrs. Everhard’s, which that old lady is 
always punctual.” 

“1 see Mrs. Everhard driving down now!” said Charles Gor- 
don. “ I know her style of driving. There is a lady beside her; 
yes, it is Miss Hunter. Now, Sarah, I'll disappear, and you will 
not die with surprise if I should come into your carriage just as 
the train starts.” 

He disappeared into the station, but being very nervous about 
old Mrs. Everhard’s driving down that perilous steep, he kept on 
the look-out. It was fortunate that he did so. Mrs. Everhard’s 
horses, never very well in hand, came careering down to the sta- 
tion-door, where they were suddenly alarmed by a tremendous 
salaam from the lame beggar, and bolted sharp round, upsetting 
the contents of the elegant little carriage, to wit, the indignant 
Mrs. Everhard, her frightened companion, and their sole attendant, 
a buttons of extreme unction and rusticity. In a moment our 
agile lover bounded forth from his lurking-place and picked up 
Grace ; her eyes were closed, and she was apparently stunned by 
the fall. Without further delay he carried her off to the waiting- 
room, and placed her on a sofa. She opened her eyes, as the 
woman in attendance took off her hat, and seeing Charley, 
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she gave a look of astonishment, and then came an involuntary 
exclamation of pleasure. “Was it you brought me in? Thank 
you!”? 

we Are you much hurt?” he inquired, rather paler than herself, 
with anxiety. 

“ No, I think not! Only shaken and frightened. How absurd 
it was!”’ with a faint attempt to smile. ‘“ Give me a little water. 
Where is Mrs. Everhard? Carter was to be here; I thought I 
saw her before we ” 

“ Yes; she is there, picking up Mrs. Everhard. How do you 
feel ?” 

«Rather uncomfortable; you had better go and look after Mrs. 
Everhard, and send Carter to me,” and Grace looked at him un- 
easily. 

“Tam not going, Grace, till I am assured that you have no 
bones broken, and until I can be of no use; I will go then if you 
wish it.” 

“I am not injured, I think. Will you try my right arm ?” 
and she smiled, with a faint attempt at a laugh, as she held her 
hand out to him. 

He pressed the hand, and she returned the pressure. That was 
doubly assuring. 

« Are you satisfied that it is all right ?” 

“ Yes; but your legs! They may be broken. Do try and 
stand.” 

She took his arm and stood up. “TI could not take a long walk, 
but there is nothing the matter, I assure you. I will lie down 
here for a little time. Do pray go and look after Mrs. Everhard.” 

“« She is sure to come here to look after you; she does not want 
me.” 

At this moment Mrs. Everhard, a little battered about the bon- 
net, and otherwise the worse for the overset, came into the room, 
leaning on Sarah Carter. 

“Oh! There you are, my dear child! Was ever anything so 
stupid. It was all that beggar’s fault. No horses would stand 
such antics. He says a charitable gentleman helped you to get up, 
and brought you here—ch! is ¢hat the ‘ charitable gentleman?’ 
—Glad to see you, Mr. Charles Gordon. Thank you! yes I will 
lie down—no water—I’ll take some wine. Any bones broken, 
Grace? That ’s well! You ’re the right sort of girl! Laugh at 
the ills of life when they give you a chance. Thank you, child, I 
do feel as if I had been — on my'head, but I shall be well 
enough presently. You look pale! You are not hurt? Is she 
Mr. Charles ?” 

“ Not seriously, I hope, Mrs. Everhard. Perhaps, however, she 
may not be able to continue her journey home. In that case, I 
will go forward and tell what has occurred.” 
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“ T am quite able to go on, thank you,” said Grace, sitting up 


and putting on her hat. “ Is it not time for our train, Carter ?” 
“ Yes, Miss Hunter! But it is always behind time. You had 
better lie down till it comes,” said Carter, with an authoritative 


look. 


“T did not know Grace expected you to meet her,” observed 
Mrs. Everhard, looking rather objectingly at Charley Gordon. 

“ She did not expect me; it is a mere chance. You are look- 
ing after those little horses of yours?. Shall I go and see that 
they and the carriage are all right ?” 

“ Much obliged ; I have already looked to that, myself; but as 
you are so very ‘charitable’ a gentleman, perhaps you will give 
me your arm and put me into the carriage, for I must go back 
immediately. The report of our being overset will have reached 
home before I arrive, and my son will be down here in a trice; he 
also is very charitably inclined towards Grace.” 

Charles could not help laughing (he had heard of young Ever- 
hard’s admiration before), and he was savage with himself for 
colouring, as he glanced towards Grace, to see if she laughed too. 
She appeared as if she had not heard the old lady’s joke, and rose 
to entreat her to stay a little longer before she returned. 

“ Won’t you stay and see us off?” she asked. 

“ No! my dear, Oswald will be here to look after us. One of 
our people was going away from the station as we performed that 
feat just now; he will tell Oswald. Good-bye, child! Keep as 
quiet as you can; take a composing draught to-night, and let me 
know to-morrow how you are. Now, Charles Gordon, I am quite 


ready.” 

Thus saying she walked away with him ; he began to feel un- 
comfortable about letting her drive herself home, when the stout 
little foot-page came forward boldly and asserted that he had bet- 
ter sit beside his mistress and drive. Being assured by Mrs. Ever- 
hard that the child was a capital whip, Charley allowed him to 
take the reins. When he had seen the little carriage off he re- 
turned to the waiting-room just in time to lead Grace to the train, 
by which they were to proceed to Thursdale; he was about to enter 
the carriage after her, when Sarah Carter pulled his coat, and 
whispered,— 

“TI can’t keep my promise now, sir, and go into another car- 
riage. She may be took ill after the fright. I must come with 
you both.” 

Charley had hoped for a ¢éte & téte, and had arranged with the 
station-master for a carriage “for his party’”—and, with Sarah 
Carter, to get into the wrong carriage—by mistake ; and he now 
showed the goodness of his temper by bearing his disappointment 
well. “ Quite right, Sarah,” he whispered in reply, “ get in.” 

On that journey very little was said. But Grace’s evident ill- 
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ness, and Charley’s delicate sympathy and silent observance, restored 
the old feeling between them with increased strength. When she 
leaned back, with closed eyes, looking sadly pale and miserable, 
Charley Gordon watched her, and knew that he loved her better 
then than he had before, in all the freshness of her beauty and the 
winning liveliness of her manner. He had long ago felt that she 
was not worthy of blame for breaking with him. He had not aided 
or abetted the malicious slander of his brother and his wife, but he 
had been weak-minded enough to be taken in by their specious 
lying. As he had written to Grace, long since, on the subject— 
“T made a great mistake, and I must take the consequences. 
Only, I beg you to remember I did not know your mother well ; 
and I thought Lowry was no better than the generality of men. 
I know them both better now; but, like much knowledge, it comes 
too late to bring the finest fruits. I am content to bear the burden 
of my own want of judgment. When I am older I shall perhaps 
be wiser, and you, perhaps, may be less severe. I shall not lose 
self-respect and become a worthless member of society, because 
you refuse to love me any more. One day we may be friends, I 
trust. That is a hope I dare to cherish.” While Charles Gordon 
looked at the face before him, and the steam-horse bore them 
along, they both thought of each other, and each knew what the 
other was thinking of. Once Grace opened her eyes, and seeing 
the affectionate look of her opposite neighbour, smiled faintly. He 
only said,— 

“ This will be over soon; the next station isours. Don’t speak. 
Carter and I will manage.” 

He then inquired of Carter concerning the arrangements made 
for reaching Thursdale Hall ; and when he heard that it was five 
miles from the station, he declared that she could not bear the 
journey, and must stay that night near the station. Sarah Carter 
explained that it was impossible to do so, for that there was no house 
near, but a little smoky inn. 

‘**T think that might be better than the motion of a carriage.” 

They both looked with anxiety at Grace, who seemed not to heed 
or hear what they had said. When the train stopped, she was 
helped out of the carriage and seated on the platform with diffi- 
culty; but after the noise of its departure had ceased, and the 
pleasant stillness made itself felt, Grace seemed to revive. 

“T can go on,” she said—“ indeed we must go on. Papa and 
mamma will be so uneasy. You will go on with me, Mr. Gordon ?” 

“Certainly, if you go on, I shall. But would it not be best to 
stay in the station here, and let me go to Thursdale ?” 

“No. Letusgo together. My head is betternow. You know 
any sudden alarm to papa is likely to bring on another stroke of 
paralysis. My illness is nothing compared with the fear of that. 
I have hurt my head, that is all.” 
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“Enough too! It may be a severe concussion—brain-fever. 
Oh! Grace, I have no right to dictate, but I beg you to listen to 
my advice ; I know I am right now.” 

“T7ll listen to you—you shall even dictate, when we are at 
Thursdale,” said Grace, smiling, though her lips were pale. There 
was something in her tone which reconciled Charles Gordon to her 
refusal ; he took her hand, held it softly for a minute, and said in a 
voice of unmistakable love—“ Thank you! May God bless you, 
my darling, and preserve you from this and all other ills that I 
cannot ward off.” He could say no more, but turned away, and 
walked beyond her sight. Carter now came up, and Grace was 
glad of the excuse of a head-ache to cover her eyes with her hands, 
while she listened to Carter’s report, that the large car had been 
sent for them, and was now ready. Carter was also emphatic on 
the necessity of her young mistress’s drinking a cup of tea, which 
she herself had been preparing for her in the little station. Teais 
the panacea of vast tribes of women—Grace believed in it, and was, 
partly in consequence of the belief, much renovated by drinking 
some. Mr. Gordon also did not refuse a cup, eagerly proffered by 
Sarah Carter; and when they were seated in the car, Sarah could 
not but admire the wonderful efficacy of her cheering cups, as she 
observed the faces of the young people. 


* * * * * 


In spite of love and tea, the physical laws held good ; and Grace 
Hunter became seriously ill that night. Concussion of the brain 
sounds alarming, but as a ‘ knock on the head’ is an undignified 
description of her ailment, we prefer the former term. For more 
than a week she was confined to her room, and during that week 
no letters of business could draw old Mr. Gordon from Thursdale. 

“ If anything should happen to her, Charley, my boy, I should 
like to see her once more. Don’t be down-hearted. Dr. Cham- 
bers has come, and he says it will be all right in time; it would 
be a thousand pities if you were to lose her.” 

Such like distracting and torturing talk did hard old Gordon 
entertain his son withal, until Charley, in despair, used to take 
refuge in Mr. Hunter’s study, where no one was allowed to give 
vent to idle forebodings. 

One day, he and Mr. Hunter were alone. They had been silent 
for some time, each reflecting on Dr. Chambers’ cheerful announce- 
ment, that Grace was coming down to sit for an hour with her 
father that morning. 

“Of course 1 must go when she comes,” thought Charley, 
“ but I must wait to see her. My heart is hungry for a look of 
her sweet face! Fathers are often inconvenient !” 

Mr. Hunter’s thought was, “ I hope that young — will 

P 
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take himself off when Grace comes down ; he ought to have the 
sense to do so; he is to have her all to himself before long, I sup- 
pose. Eligible young men are a nuisance !” 

Then Mr. Hunter spoke, “ Charles, would you take a horse and 


go over to Lowry and Mignon, and ask them to dinner to-day ? 
Grace will like to see them.” 


“ Certainly ; when shall I go?” 

« As soon as you like.” 

“ T will go as soon as I have seen Grace comfortably placed 
here ;”” and the young man re-arranged the cushions of the sofa, 
prepared for the invalid. Mr. Hunter could not find fault with 
that decision, and was thinking that among eligible young men 
he had never known one more amiable than Charles Gordon, when 
the room door was opened, and Grace, supported by her mother, 
came in. In spite of his efforts to be stoical, Mr. Hunter was 
moved as Grace embraced him, and rested her head on his shoulder. 
They neither of them spoke for several minutes, Mrs. Hunter 
turned to Charles, and said gently,— 

“ Don’t go, just yet. Grace wants to say a word to papa about 
you and herself.” Grace heard the words and said,— 

“ Yes, papa. I want to tell you that I was wrong about Charles 
Gordon ; it was a mistake to revenge myself on one I loved, be- 
cause he had believed a false report.” 

* You are certain that you love him? I know he loves you.” 

“ Yes, papa.” 

“ Then you will end your mistake by marrying him ?” 

“ Yes, papa.” 

Even as he heard these words Charles Gordon could not but 
feel the shadow of Mr. Hunter’s affliction stealing between him 


and the fulness of his joy. A sudden impulse made him utter 
aloud the thought in his heart. 


*« Mr. Hunter, you know what it is to possess the love of such a 
woman as Grace ; the sun would go from my world if I were to 
lose again what I once forfeited ; but I would renounce her love, 
if by so doing I could undo the foul wrong done you by the false 
tongues of my kindred.” And he took Mrs. Hunter’s hand and 
kissed it. 

“ Thank you for the feeling, my dear boy,” said Mr. Hunter. 
“ We have learned to be gentler in the judgments we mete to our 
enemies, as well as to our friends. Grace will be your wife, be- 
cause she loves you, and I now call your brother’s wrong-doing a 
great mistake, because, through my suffering, I have learned to 
forgive my enemies; a thing I never did before, though I talked 
in my prayers of forgiving those who trespassed against me.” 


Fearing that they were becoming too solemn he changed his tone 
after awhile, and said,— 


“ There, take your wife, since she is to be yours, and spare her 
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to us when you can; her mother and I love her more than you do, 
though neither you nor she think so at present.” 

“T’ll spare her now, sir, for you ordered me away to the 
Lowrys, that you might have her to yourself. Speak well of the 
absent ;” and he left them. 

“ You might have done worse, Grace!” said Mr. Hunter, when 
Charles had gone,—keeping away from sentiment. “ If you find 
out that your marriage is a great mistake, what will you do ?” 

“ Bear the consequences, and blame myself, for the fault would 
assuredly be mine. Don’t laugh, papa, and—kiss me, mamma, 
darling! Let us say no more about a great mistake.” 


THE END, 


THE VIRGINIANS.* 


TueE duty of the Reviewer is one, the performance of which is far 
from being invariably a pleasant task. It is true that there is a 
real and substantial satisfaction in offering freely and cordially to 
a thoroughly good book an honest tribute of praise: and, though 
possibly he may not avow it so openly, the critic may, perhaps, be 
pardoned if he allows himself to feel a keen, though secret, pleasure 
in holding up an entirely worthless production to the ridicule which 
it richly and undeniably deserves. But it is not very often that 
cases are met with which afford either of these kinds of satisfaction 
pure and without alloy; and it is, if not a more, certainly not a 
less, frequent occurrence, for the reviewer to be compelled to give 
his verdict on a book which, had he his own way, he would gladly 
pass over in silence. But, under no circumstances is the perfoym- 
ance of his duty so thoroughly painful and distasteful to him, as 
when it obliges him to speak in other than commendatory terms 
of the work of a man of note, for whom he has a sincere and 
heartfelt respect and admiration. Then, if ever, is the time for 
silence, if to be silent were in any way possible. But, unfortunately, 
this is, of all others, precisely the case in which he is most impera- 
tively compelled to speak. Owing to the world-wide celebrity of 
the author, the appearance of a work from his pen is so important 
an event in literary history that it is impossible for the critic, con- 
sistently with his duty, to pass it over without notice. He finds 


* The Virginians: a Tale of the last Century. By W. M. Thackeray. 
2 vols. London: Bradbury and Evans. 1858-9. 
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himself, therefore, between the horns of a dilemma: he must fail 
either in his duty to the public, or in his allegiance to the object of 
his just admiration. He will not long waver between these two, 
alternatives ; but, in adopting the latter, he may fairly be allowed 
to express a regret that, in some cases at least, he is not permitted 
to be silent whenever he cannot honestly praise. 

The foregoing remarks have, we are sorry to say, been suggested 
by a careful re-perusal of The Virginians. There is no living 
author for whom we entertain more cordial respect and admiration 
than for Mr. Thackeray ; but we cannot extend this feeling in the 
same unconditional manner to his latest work. At the same time, 
his position—which, if not entirely undisputed, is, to our mind at 
least, sufficiently established—as the very first among the writers 
of fiction of the present day, renders it impossible to let the com- 
pletion of The Virginians pass without notice. There is, perhaps, 
no event of a purely literary character which excites such universal 
attention and interest as the announcement of a new serial from 
Mr. Thackeray’s pen. To how many thousand readers did the last 
day of each month acquire a new significance, when it brought with 
it a fresh number of The Newcomes or Vanity Fair? If, only 
two years ago, any man had ventured to predict to us that the 
time was at hand when a tale by Mr. Thackeray would be received 
with an eagerness diminishing rather than increasing with each 
successive number, we should have laughed the rash prophet to 
utter scorn. We should have referred him triumphantly to the 
time when Vanity Fair, after struggling through a reception 
marked by such apathy and indifference as would inevitably have 
been fatal to an infant of less vigorous growth, at length, by the 
unaided force of its own transcendent merit, fairly took the public 
admiration by storm: and should have reminded him that Pen- 
dennis and The Newcomes, if in some respects not altogether 
equal to their great predecessor, were (the latter especially) supe- 
rior to it in other scarcely less important points. We should have 
appealed to the immortal Book of Snobs, and to that almost inex- 
haustible store of scattered papers and shorter tales which, even 
if unsupported by any greater or more important works, would in 
themselves have been amply sufficient to justify our incredulity. 
And yet, as month succeeded month, we could not but have 
acknowledged that the rejected prophecy was being gradually but 
surely fulfilled. For, we conceive, not even the most ardent of 
Mr. Thackeray’s admirers will deny that The Virginians is decidedly 
inferior to any of those among his previous works with which it 
is possible to put it in comparison. This impression, which, 
dating originally from a sufficiently early period in the course of 
its publication, was strengthened especially by a large majority of 
the later numbers, a careful re-perusal of the complete work has 
only served to confirm. Regret it as we may, it is no use 
attempting either to blink or deny the fact. All that we can 
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do is to endeavour to account for it as best we can: and this is 
the principal object which we propose to ourselves in the present 
paper. It would be a work of supererogation to give such an 
analysis of The Virginians as, in the case of a less widely known 
book, might be not only allowable but even necessary: for we 
can scarcely hope to meet with even a single reader to whom the 
main facts, at least, of the story are not as familiar as they are 
to ourselves. It will, however, be necessary briefly to recapitulate 
some of its leading features, in order to justify the opinion as to 
its comparative failure which we have already expressed. 

The first point to which we shall direct our attention is the 
object with which The Virginians was originally undertaken. This 
is a question on which we think two opinions are scarcely possible. 
The book professes to be a sequel to Mr. Thackeray’s former 
work, The History of Henry Esmond, Esq. ; which concludes, as 
will be remembered, with the retirement of Colonel Esmond to 
the family estate in Virginia, after his marriage with the widow 
of the late, and mother of the then, Lord Castlewood. The pre- 
sent work contains the history of Colonel Esmond’s two grand- 
sons, George and Henry Warrington; his only daughter, Rachel 
Esmond, having in the meantime intermarried with one George 
Warrington, the younger son of a baronet of Norfolk. The story 
a a to be compiled from the correspondence of these two 

rothers, principally with their mother; and is narrated for the 
most part in the third person by the supposed editor, until when, 
near its conclusion, without any perceptible reason and with 
doubtful advantage, George, the elder brother, takes up the 
recital, and continues it to its close in the first person. When 
these two youths have grown up to man’s estate, the war between 
England and her American colonies breaks out ; and the leading 
feature in their history is, or rather professes to be, the fact that 
the brothers espouse different sides in this famous quarrel. We 
will venture to say that there was not one out of the thousands 
who, about two years ago, read the first number of The Virginians 
with such eager enthusiasm, who was not perfectly convinced that 
the main object of the story was to represent this contest in, so 
to speak, its family aspect, by exhibiting the two brothers fighting, 
one on the English, and the other on the American side: and 
that this was originally Mr. Thackeray’s own design, there can be, 
in fact, no reasonable doubt. It is not impossible that some out 
of these thousands, now that they see how very imperfectly this 
design has ultimately been carried out, may, unless they have 
again referred to the earlier numbers of the work, be inclined to 
mistrust their judgment on this point, and to conclude that it 
must have been formed hastily, and on imsufficient grounds. In 
order at once to dissipate any such misgivings as these, nothing 
more is necessary than to extract the opening paragraphs of the 
first chapter, which form part of what is designed for a brief 
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general introduction, explanatory both of the object of the work, 
and of the sources from which it professes to be derived :— 


“On the library-wall of one of the most famous writers of America? 
there hang two crossed swords, which his relatives wore in the great War 
of Independence. The one sword was gallantly drawn in the service of 
the king, the other was the weapon of a brave and honoured republican 
soldier. The possessor of the harmless trophy has earned for himself a 
name alike honoured in his ancestors’ country and his own, where genius 
such as his has always a peaceful welcome. 

“The ensuing history reminds me of yonder swords in the historian’s 
study at Boston. In the Revolutionary War, the subjects of this story, 
natives of America, and children of the Old Dominion, found themselves 
engaged on different sides in the quarrel, coming together peaceably at its 
conclusion, as brethren should, their love never having materially dimi- 
nished, however angrily the contest divided them. The colonel in scarlet, 
and the general in blue and buff, hang side by side in the wainscoted par- 
lour of the Warringtons, in England, where a descendant of one of the 
brothers has shown their portraits to me, with many of the letters which 
they wrote, and the books and papers which belonged to them. In the 
Warrington family, and to distinguish them from other personages of 
that respectable race, their effigies have always gone by the name of ‘The 
Virginians ; by which name their memoirs are christened.” 


It is needless to carry the extract any further; for the lines 
which we have already quoted surely contain sufficient proof of 
what was the leading idea in Mr. Thackeray’s mind when he 
began to compose The Virginians. If further evidence be wanted, 
we may refer to the vignette which adorned the yellow cover of 
each successive number during two long years, in which “the 
colonel in scarlet and the general in blue and buff” were repre- 
sented as parting affectionately, after a brief interview, when the 
war was at its height; each being about to rejoin his respective 
army. We may, therefore, fairly assume that we have stated cor- 
rectly what was originally designed to be the main object of the 
story, and may proceed to inquire into the manner in which this 
design has been carried out. With such signs before our eyes as 
those to which we have just referred, we may, perhaps, have been 
a little surprised when, at the opening of the work, we found the 
Virginians represented by Henry Warrington alone, George being 
supposed to have been slain on the defeat of Braddock’s ill-fated 
expedition a short time before: but it was clear that this was only 
a cunning artifice of Mr. Thackeray’s, skilfully and allowably 
devised with a view of heightening our interest in the story, by 
keeping us on the qui vive in expectation of the sudden reappear- 
ance of the missing brother ; and, full of the most implicit faith in 
the picture on the cover, we waited patiently for his resurrection 
through entire numbers. During this time the story literally did 
not advance a single step: the whole of the first half of the entire 
work being devoted to a description of Harry’s visit to England, 
of the people whom he met there, and of the scenes of gaiety in 
which he mingled with such distinguished éc/at, until he finally 
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found himself in Cursitor Street one fine morning, the compul- 
sory guest of a sheriff’s officer. At last our anxious expectations 
were fulfilled by the sudden reappearance of George at the very 
“end of the twelfth number; and we fondly hoped that we were 
about to receive the reward of our patience, and that, the missing 
Virginian having at length come to hand, something definite 
might now be expected. But we soon found that we were again 
reckoning without our host. Harry having had his fling, Mr. 
Thackeray determined, with admirable impartiality, that George 
was in his turn entitled to the same privilege; and accordingly 
ten more numbers were devoted to the description of the elder 
brother’s life in England, of the people he met, the tragedies he 
wrote, and the maiden whom he wooed, and finally, after a due 
amount of vexation and delay, succeeded in marrying. It is not 
until we have arrived at the twenty-third number that we find 
ourselves fairly engaged in the American war. Then, indeed, 
events begin to succeed one another with sufficient rapidity; as 
well they may, since there are only some fifty or sixty pages left 
in which to dispose of the whole of the War of Independence, 
and to bring the history of the Virginians to a fitting close. Such 
an arrangement as this can hardly fail to produce an unsatisfactory 
result. The story, which during eleven-twelfths of its entire 
duration has advanced at a rate of motion so slow as to render its 
actual_progress scarcely perceptible, is suddenly galvanized into 
unnatural activity for the remaining twelfth; and the one event 
which from the very commencement has been kept before our 
eyes as the central point on which the whole history is designed to 
turn, is not introduced at all until quite the last moment, and is 
then brought in in such a manner that it might have been abso- 
lutely and entirely omitted, if not with positive advantage, certainly 
without any detriment, to the unity and completeness of the 
work. 

Viewed, therefore, solely in relation to the object with which it 
was designed, The Virginians must, we fear, be regarded as a 
signal failure. This fault, however, though clearly fatal to its 
pretensions as a work of art, does not necessarily incapacitate it 
from being interesting as a story. It is quite possible that a tale 
may be something very different from what it was intended to be, 
and yet may be a very good tale after all. But, looking at Mr. 
Thackeray’s latest work, even from this narrower point of view, 
we cannot, we fear, pronounce an opinion much more favourable 
than that which we have already expressed. The fact is, that The 
Virginians is not an interesting story. Indeed, if it be granted 
that the possession of a distinct plot is an essential characteristic 
of a story, it can —— strictly speaking, be considered as a 
story at all, George and Harry Warrington are simply brought 
over to England, are made to pass through a variety of situations 
which have no very perceptible bearing either on each other or on 
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the general progress of the tale, and are finally married and set- 
tled without our being able to trace, (in the latter case especially) 
the successive steps by which this desirable consummation is 
brought about. But, it may be urged, this is precisely the way 
in which events occur in real life ; and consequently Mr. Thacke- 
ray, in adopting this method of recounting the lives of his heroes, 
is simply telling their stories in the truest and most natural 
manner, It is quite true that in real life a man meets with 
many incidents which are without any apparent bearing upon his 
ultimate well- or ill-doing, and is brought into contact with many 
persons who do not exercise any perceptible influence either on 
his character or his future life. But a literal and complete de- 
scription of all these incidents and a!l these persons, however 
accurate and true to nature it might be, would not in itself con- 


stitute a good novel. For this purpose it is essential that the 
events and characters which make up the story should not only be 
faithfully described, but judiciously selected also. It is, of course, 
necessary that both the incidents and persons with which the 


novelist surrounds his hero should be such as might not impro- 


bably be met with in real life: but, it is scarcely less essential 
that the plot should not be charged with useless incidents, or 
cumbered with characters which have no bearing on the develop- 
ment of the story. That is, strictly speaking, the best novel in 


which every incident and every character is most rigorously and 
most skilfully subordinated to the final catastrophe. It is quite 


true that it is only in very few cases that this ideal is attained in 
any degree of perfection: but in the present instance Mr. 
Thackeray does not seem to have proposed it to himself at all. 
The Virginians consists mainly of a series of sketches of English 


life and manners in the reign of George II., strung together on 


a thread of story of the slenderest possible description. But the 


almost total absence of plot in The Virginians is not in itself 
sufficient to account for its want of interest, since even Vanity 
Fair is not much better off in this respect; and neither in 


Pendennis nor The Newcomes is the plot one of the strongest 
points. The real reason of the comparative want of success of 


Mr. Thackeray’s latest work would seem to be, that the scenes 
and characters which it describes belong to a comparatively re- 
mote period. It is, we think, essential to the complete success of 
a work of fiction, the interest of which depends rather upon its 


sketches of life and character than upon a skilfully-constructed 
story, that the scenes and persons with which it deals should be 


those of the present time. We are able without a trace of weari- 
ness to follow Arthur Pendennis from Fairoaks to Oxbridge, from 
Oxbridge to Lamb Court, from Lamb Court to the Back Kitchen, 
and from the Back Kitchen to Lady Clavering’s in Grosvenor 


Place, because we are all more or less acquainted with these 
places and with the kind of people who are to be met with in 
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each ; and so can fully appreciate and enjoy the rare fidelity with 
which they are described: but all of us are not so familiar with 
the London of a century ago as to be capable of accompanying the 
two Virginians through it with equal satisfaction for anything like 
the same period of time. We are far from meaning to imply that 
Mr. Thackeray’s sketches of English life and character under 
George II. are not admirably executed, or that they do not convey 
an accurate idea of the scenes which they are designed to repre- 


sent: but simply that, if we were more familiar with the scenes, 
we should be able more fully to appreciate and enjoy the fidelity 
of the descriptions. Just as (to compare great things with small) 
Mr. Albert Smith’s China has been much less generally popular 
than his Mont Blanc, for the simple reason that, for one of 
his audience who was acquainted with the former place, at least a 
hundred were thoroughly familiar with the latter; so The Vir- 
ginians is the least successful of Mr. Thackeray’s serial works, 


mainly because the scenes and characters with which it deals are 
so much less accurately and universally known. 


It being, therefore, our deliberate opinion that The Virginians 


fails entirely in carrying out the object for which it was originally 
designed, and that it is almost, if not quite, completely wanting in 
that interest which depends upon the possession of a skilfully- 
constructed plot, it is but natural that we should attempt to assign 
the existence of these two notable deficiencies to some reasonable 


cause. - Both of them may, in our belief, be attributed more or 


less directly to one and the same circumstance, that is, to the serial 
form in which the work was originally published. It is scarcely 
possible to imagine that, had the story been written without inter- 
ruption, and its publication delayed until its entire completion, the 


plan sketched out in the opening chapter could by any chance have 
been departed from so widely in the sequel. We are utterly 
unable to account for the extraordinary discrepancy which exists 
between the avowed object of the work, and the manner in which 
it is actually executed, excepting on some such supposition as this. 
It probably occurred to Mr. Thackeray in the first instance that a 
striking and effective story might be founded upon the conflict be- 
tween family affection and public duty, which must result from the 


fact, (actually, no doubt, of frequent occurrence at the time,) of 
two brothers espousing different sides in the war between England 
and her American colonies ; and accordingly he selected this idea 
as the leading feature of his contemplated work. As time went 


on, however, he discovered that the idea was less fruitful than he 


had expected, or, at any rate, that he took to it less kindly than he 


had hoped; and, finding it much easier to supply from month to 
month a series of sketches of English society at a period with 
which he is thoroughly familiar, than to carry out the design which 
he had originally conceived, he yielded to the temptation, and 


postponed the more troublesome task of attacking the real business 
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of the story as long as he possibly could. But when he had 
reached the end of the twenty-second number, the performance of 


his disagreeable duty could not possibly be any longer delayed : 
for he had only two numbers left in which to fulfil the engagement 
which he had formally entered into in his opening chapter, nearly 
two years before, and to redeem the standing promise which had been 
repeated no less than twenty-two times on the covers of as many 


successive numbers of his book. The longer the execution of his 
task had been postponed, the more distasteful it had probably be- 
come ; and when it was at last accomplished, under stern com- 
pulsion, we cannot wonder if its performance was attended with 
about that amount of success which may generally be looked for 
from a compulsory task. 

We do not, of course, mean to put forward the foregoing con- 
jectures as a definite statement of the manner in which The Vir- 
ginians was actually composed: we only say that on no other 
supposition are we able to account for its extraordinary failure. If 
Mr. Thackeray had seen fit to take more pains with the execution 
of his work, if he had given more time to the preparation, especially 


of the later numbers, we cannot doubt that he would have suc- 
ceeded in adequately carrying out the unquestionably effective idea 
with which he started. But, independently of its deficiency in 
that one important point on which we have already dwelt so long, 
the book contains other and copious evidence of the curious care- 
lessness with which it has been written. Mr. Thackeray has 
always been remarkable for a sublime inattention to verbal details, 
and it is by no means a rare occurrence to find, in many of his 
former works, the name of one place or person substituted for that 
of another ; but in the frequency and flagrancy of its blunders of 
this description, The Virginians far outdoes even the most noted of 
its predecessors. We remember to have seen in some jocose pub- 
lication or other, we forget where, an imaginary assertion, supposed 
to have been made by a remarkably prolific novelist (G. P. R. 
James, we believe), to the effect that, as far as the management of 
the plots was concerned, he could compose three novels at once 
with the greatest ease, but that he did find it very difficult to keep 
his heroine’s hair of the same colour through the whole of three 
consecutive volumes. It is, we presume, merely an exaggerated 
form of the same difficulty which leads Mr. Thackeray, in the 
course of two consecutive sentences, to change the colour of the 
horse which Parson Sampson lost at cards to Harry Warrington 
from brown to bay, and again, a couple of pages farther on, to 
metamorphose it into black.* We must, perhaps, make up our 
minds to expect some confusion between George and Harry, + 
Theo and Hetty ; { but there is less excuse for converting Colonel 


* Vol. i. pp. 149, 152. $ Voli pie + Vol. i. p. 101. 
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Henry into Colonel Francis Esmond,* or Sir Miles into Sir John, 
Warrington ;+ or for making Jack Lambert’s wife, who certainly 
ought to have known better, repeatedly call her husband Tom. t¢ 
Neither is it entirely consistent with Harry Warrington’s character 
to represent him as paying a debt of five hundred and odd pounds 
with a cheque for two hundred and twenty-five.§ But a more 
serious blunder than all these is the inconsistency in the characters 


ascribed at different times to Lady Maria Esmond, who is spoken 
of in one passage as the only one of the Castlewood family who 
does not care about gambling, and is subsequently characterized in 
another as incapable of giving up cards, and ready to pawn her 
husband’s coat off his back for play:—both these statements, 


be it remembered, being made by the Baroness Bernstein to Harry 


Warrington. || We are far from wishing to attach any undue 
or exaggerated importance to lapses such as these,—the list of 
which, be it observed, we have not nearly exhausted,—but, when we 
consider that they are all such as the mere exercise of the commonest 
revision would have sufficed to prevent, we cannot but regret that, 
trifling as they are, they should have been allowed to remain ; nor 
can we help regarding them as corroborative evidence of that care- 
less habit of composition, the existence of which in the present 
case we have already deduced from other considerations, and to 
which, in our opinion, the failure of The Virginians is mainly to 
be ascribed. 

With regard to the other point in which, as we have already 
said, The Virginians is conspicuously deficient—we allude to the 
total absence of plot— it is scarcely necessary to waste many words 
in tracing it also to the manner in which the work was originally 
published. The proposition may, in fact, be regarded as almost 
self-evident. It is obviously impossible that the amount of 
care necessary for the construction and elaboration of a good plot 
can be bestowed on a story, thirty-two pages of which, neither more 
nor less, must inevitably appear on the first day of each succeeding 
month. There is no practice which has, in our opinion at least, 
been so influential in lowering the standard of works of fiction in the 
present day as that of serial publication; and the construction of 
the story is the point of all others in which its evil influence is 
most surely and fatally felt. The only possible method of in- 
dulging in the apparently seductive habit of publishing by instal- 
ments, without entirely sacrificing the plot, would be to have the 
whole story written beforehand, and to retail it in lengths as 
required—a plan which, even were it practicable, would be likely 
to produce a curious, rather than a pleasing, effect. As has been 
well observed in a former number of this Review, the only class of 
works which admits, without detriment, of publication in the 








































* Vol. i. p. 9. + Vol. ii. p. 9. _T Vol. ii. pp. 310, 311. 
§ Vol. ii. pp. 4, 299. || Vol. i. pp. 191, 310. 
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periodical form, is that of which the first great serial, The Pickwick 
Papers, may be regarded as the type—a mass of loose sketches, 
bound together by a slender thread of story, just strong enough 
to prevent them from falling to pieces. This description of novel 
may be popular, but it certainly does not occupy a high position in 
an artistic point of view ; and it is unfortunately that to which Mr. 
Thackeray’s most successful works undeniably belong. We have 
the most intense admiration for The Newcomes and Vanity Fair, 
but we should value them more highly still if, in addition to their 
other merits, they possessed that of a well-constructed plot. They 
succeeded, not because of, but in spite of, the form in which they 
appeared. Esmond, the only really artistic novel which Mr. 
Thackeray has yet produced, owes its peculiar excellence entirely 
to its fortunate exemption from the curse of periodical publication. 
If Esmond, like The Virginians, had been written and published 
piecemeal, we should not have had to wait so long for Mr. 
Thackeray’s first failure. The first of living novelists never made 
a greater mistake than when, induced, doubtless, by the intimate 
knowledge of the period which, in preparing for his lectures, he 
had necessarily acquired, he determined to publish a tale of the 
last century in the serial form. He selected a story, for the 
success of which a carefully-constructed plot was an indispensable 
requisite, for treatment by a method of which the sacrifice of this 
very requisite is the necessary and unfailing result; and the 
inevitable consequence of this ill-judged combination, not even his 
unrivalled powers were sufficient to avert. 

It must not, however, be supposed that, because we consider The 
Virginians to be, on the whole, a failure, we are insensible to the 
fact that it is distinguished by many of those excellences which 
are, indeed, the invariable characteristics of all Mr. Thackeray’s 
works. Many among the sketches of life and character of which 
it is mainly composed are quite worthy—we can give them no 
higher praise—of the pen of the author of Vanity Fair. Take, 
for instance, the following description of Harry Warrington’s first 
visit to White’s after his arrest, when George’s re-appearance had 
reduced him to the insignificant position of a younger son :— 


“ After Ranelagh, and pursuant to Madame Bernstein’s advice, George 
returned to her ladyship’s house, whilst Harry showed himself at the club, 
where gentlemen were accustomed to assemble at night to sup, and then to 
gamble. No one of course alluded to Mr. Warrington’s little temporary 
absence, and Mr. Ruff, his ex-landlord, waited upon him with the utmost 
gravity and civility, and as if there had never been any difference between 
them. Mr. Warrington had caused his trunks and habiliments to be con- 
veyed away from Bond Street in the morning, and he and his brother were 
now established in apartments elsewhere. 

“ But when the supper was done, and the gentlemen as usual were about to 
seek the macco-table up-stairs, Harry said he was not going to play any more. 
He had burned his fingers already, and could afford no more extravagance. 

“¢ Why ?’ says Mr. Morris, in a rather flippant manner. ‘ You must have 
won more than you have lost, Mr. Warrington, after all said and done.’ 
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“* And of course I don’t know my own business as well as you do, Mr. 
Morris,’ says Harry, sternly, who had not forgotten the other’s behaviour 
on hearing of his arrest ; ‘ but I have another reason. A few months or 
days ago, I was heir to a great estate, and could afford to lose a little money. 
Now, thank God, I am heir to nothing,’ and he looked round, blushing not 
a little, to the knot of gentlemen, his gaming associates, who were lounging 
at the tables or gathered round the fire. 

“* How do you mean, Mr. Warrington ?’ cries my Lord March. ‘ Have 
you lost Virginia, too? Who has won it! I always had a fancy to play you 
myself for that stake.’ 

“¢ And grow an improved breed of slaves in the colony,’ says another. 

“*The right owner has won it. You heard me tell of my twin elder 
brother ?’ 

“* Who was killed in that affair of Braddock’s two years ago? Yes. 
Gracious goodness, my dear sir, I hope in heaven he has not come to life 
again ?” ‘ 

“¢ He arrived in London two days since. He has been a prisoner in a 
French fort for eighteen months ; he only escaped a few months ago; and 
left our house in Virginia very soon after his stlensh: 

“ « You haven’t had time to order mourning, I suppose, Mr.Warrington ?’ 
asks Mr. Selwyn, very good-naturedly, and simple Harry hardly knew the 
meaning of the joke until his brother interpreted it to him. 

“¢ Hang me, if I don’t believe the fellow is absolutely glad of the re- 
appearance of his confounded brother!’ cries my Lord March, as\they 
continued to talk of the matter when the young Virginian had taken lis 
leave. 

“ ¢ These savages practice the simple virtues of affection—they are barely 
civilized in America yet,’ yawns Selwyn. : y 

“¢ hey love their kindred, and they scalp their enemies,’ simpers Mr. 
Walpole. ‘ It’s not Christian, but natural. Shouldn’t you like to be present 
at a scalping-match, George, and see a fellow skinned alive ?’ 

“ ¢ A man’s elder brother is his natural enemy,’ says Mr. Selwyn, placidly 
ranging his money and counters before him. 

“ ¢ Torture is like broiled bones and pepper. You wouldn’t relish simple 
hanging afterwards, George !” continues Horry. ; é 

“*¢ I’m hanged if there’s any man in England who would like to see his 
elder brother alive,’ says my lord. . 

“ ¢ No, nor his father either, my lord!’ cries Jack Morris. 

“ «First time I ever knew you had one, Jack. Give me counters for five 
hundred.’ s é : 

“¢T say, tis all mighty fine about dead brothers coming to life again,’ 
continues Jack. ‘ Who is to know that it wasn’t a scheme arranged between 
these two fellows? Here comes a young fellow who calls himself the For- 
tunate Youth, who says he is a Virginian Prince and the deuce knows what, 
and gets into our society’ 

_ eat laugh ensues at Jack’s phrase of ‘ our society.’ 

“* Who is to know that it wasn’t a cross?’ Jack continues. ‘ The young 
one is to come first. He is to marry an heiress, and when he has got her, 
up is to rise the elder brother! When did this elder brother show? Why, 
when the younger’s scheme was blown, and all was up withhim! Who shall 
tell me that the fellow hasn’t been living in Seven Dials, or in a cellar 
dining off tripe and cow-heel until my young gentleman was disposed of ? 
Dammy, as gentlemen, I think we ought to take notice of it: and that this 
Mr. Warrington has been taking a most outrageous liberty with the whole 

club.’ 

“Who put him up? It was March, I think, put him up?’ asks a by- 

ander. 

- “¢ Yes. But my lord thought he was putting up a very different person. 


Didn’t you, March ?’ 
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“¢ Hold your confounded tongue, and mind your game!’ says the noble- 
man addressed : but Jack Morris’ opinion found not a few supporters in the 
world. Many persons agreed that it was most indecorous of Mr. Harry 
Warrington to have ever believed in his brother’s death ; that there was 
something suspicious about the young man’s first appearance and subsequent 
actions, and, in fine, that regarding these foreigners, adventurers, and the 
like, we ought to be especially cautious.” 


Interspersed among the many brilliant sketches in which the 
book abounds, are not a few of these admirable asides, couched 
mostly in a strain of more or less good-humoured irony, with an 
occasional touch of sad and sober seriousness, for which (though 
no peculiarity of his style has been so industriously imitated), Mr. 
Thackeray still stands unrivalled; and which have contributed not 
a litthke—with what justice we shall presently see—to win for him 
the reputation of a cynical philosopher. _It is a somewhat sin- 
gular, and possibly a suggestive, fact, that, in the present work, 
the most striking of these passages are confined almost exclu- 
sively to the first volume. We cannot resist the temptation of ex- 
tracting one or two of the most remarkable, which, as they occur 
in the earlier numbers of the work, may possibly not be quite 
fresh in the reader’s memory ; but the task of selection is by no 
means an easy matter. Harry Warrington’s boyish passion for 
his elderly cousin gives occasion for the following reflections, 
the profound, though somewhat melancholy, truth of which few, 
we think, will be inclined to deny :— 


“ Two fish-pools irradiated by a pair of stars would not kindle to greater 
warmth than did those elderly orbs into which Harry poured his gaze. 
Nevertheless, he plunged into their blue depths, and fancied he saw heaven 
in their calm brightness. So that silly dog (of whom Asop, or the Spelling- 
book, used to tell us in youth), beheld a beef-bone in the pond, and 
snapped it, and lost the beef-bone he was carrying. 0, absurd cur! He 
saw the beef-bone in his own mouth reflected in the treacherous pool, which 
dimpled, I daresay, with ever so many smiles, coolly sucked up the meat, 
and returned to its usual placidity. Ah ! what a heap of wreck lies beneath 
some of those quiet surfaces! What treasures we have dropped into them ! 
What chased golden dishes, what precious jewels of love, what bones after 
bones, and sweetest heart’s flesh! Do not some very faithful and unlucky 
dogs jump in bodily, when they are swallowed up heads and tails entirely ? 
When some women come to be dragged, it is a marvel what will be found in 
the depths of them. Cavete, canes/ Have a care how ye lap that water. 
What do they want with us, the mischievous syren sluts? A green-eyed 
Naiad never rests till she has inveigled a fellow under the water; she sings 
after him, she dances after him; she winds round him, glittering tor- 
tuously ; she warbles and whispers dainty secrets at his cheek, she kisses 
his feet, she leers at him from out of her rushes ; all her beds sigh out, 
* Come sweet youth! Hither, hither, rosy Hylas!’ Pop goes Hylas. (Surely 
the fable is renewed for ever and ever?) Has his captivator any pleasure ? 
Doth she take any account of him? No more than a fisherman landing at 
Brighton does of one out of a hundred thousand herrings. . . . The last 
time Ulysses rowed by the Syren’s Bank, he and his men did not care though 
a whole shoal of them were singing and combing their longest locks, Young 
Telemachus was for jumping overboard: but the tough old crew held the 
silly, bawling lad. They were deaf, and could not hear his bawling nor the 
sea-nymphs’ singing. They were dim of sight, and did not see how lovely 
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the witches were. The stale, old, leering witches! Away with ye! I dare 
say you have painted your cheeks by this time: your wretched old songs 
are as out of fashion as Mozart, and it is all false hair you are combing!” 


What, again, can exceed the humorous satire of the following 


passage ? 


“ My happy chance in early life led me to become intimate with a respect- 
able person who was born in a certain island, which is pronounced to be the 
first gem of the ocean by, no doubt, impartial judges of maritime jewellery. 
The stories which that person imparted to me regarding his relatives, who 
inhabited the gem above-mentioned, were such as used to make my young 
blood curdle with horror, to think there should be so much wickedness in 
the world. Every crime which you can think of ; the entire Ten Command- 
ments broken in a general smash; such rogueries and knaveries as no story- 
teller could invent ; such murders and robberies as Thurtell or Turpin 
scarce ever perpetrated ; were by my informant accurately remembered, and 
freely related, respecting his nearest kindred, to any one who chose to hear 
him. It was a wonder how any of the family still lived out of the hulks. 
Me brother Tim had brought his fawther’s gree hairs with sorrow to the 
greeve: me brother Mick had robbed the par’sh church repaytedly ; me 
sisther Annamaroia had jilted the Captain and run off with the Ensign, 
forged her grandmother’s will, and stole the spoons, which Larry, the knife- 
boy, was hanged for. The family of Atreus was as nothing compared to the 
race of O’Whatdyecallem, from which my friend sprung ; but no power on 
earth would, of course, induce me to name the country whence he came. 
“ How great then used to be my naif astonishment, to find these mur- 
derers, rogues, parricides, habitual forgers of bills of exchange, and so forth, 
every now and then writing to each other as ‘ my dearest brother,’ ‘ my 
dearest sister, and for months at a time living on the most amicable terms! 
With hands reeking with the blood of his murdered parents, Tim would mix 
a screeching cnmublen, and give Maria a glass from it. With lips black with 
the perjuries he had sworn in court respecting his grandmother’s abstracted 
testament, or the murder of his poor brother Thady’s helpless orphans, Mick 
would kiss his sister Julia’s bonny cheek, and they would have a jolly night, 
and cry as they talked about old times, and the dear old Castle Whatdye- 
callem where they were born, and the fighting Onetyoneth being quarthered 
there, and the Major proposing for Cyaroloine, and the tomb of their seented 
mother (who had chayted them out of the propertee), Heaven bless her 
soul! They used to weep and kiss so profusely at meeting and parting, 
that it was touching to behold them. At the sight of their embraces one 
forgot those painful little stories, and those repeated previous assurances 
that, did they tell all, they could hang each other all round. 
“ What can there be finer than forgiveness ? What more rational than, 
after calling a man by every bad name under the sun, to apologise, regret 
hasty expressions, and so forth, withdraw the decanter (say) which you 
have flung at your enemy’s head, and be friends as before? Some folks 
possess this admirable, this angel-like, gift of forgiveness. It was beautiful, 
for instance, to see our two ladies at 'unbridge Wells forgiving one another, 
smiling, joking, fondling almost in spite of the hard words of yesterday— 
yes; and forgetting bygones, though _ could not — remembering them 
rfectly well. I wonder, can you and [ do ag much? Let us strive, my 
riend, to acquire this peaceable, Christian spirit. My belief is that you 
may learn to forgive bad language employed to you; but, then, you must 
have a deal of practice, and be accustomed to hear and use it. You em- 
brace after a quarrel and mutual bad language. Heaven bless us! Bad 
words are nothing when one is accustomed to them, and scarce need ruffle 
the temper on either side.” 

VOL. II. 3a 
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A few words may, we think, be said with respect to the charge 
of cynicism which, mainly on the strength of such passages as 
those we have just quoted, is very frequently brought against Mr. 
Thackeray. But first we may as well hear what Mr. Thackeray 
himself says on this point. The imputation has evidently reached 
his ears, for he alludes to it in The Virginians, in the following 
terms :— 


“ No, it is not the spelling which matters so much; it is the writing at all. 
I for one, and for the future, am determined never to speak or write my 
mind out regarding anything or anybody. I intend to say of every woman, 
that she is chaste and handsome ; of every man, that he is handsome, 
clever, and rich ; of every book, that it is delightfully interesting ; of Snob- 
more’s manners, that they are gentlemanlike ; of ewby’s dinners, that 
they are luxurious ; of Jawkins’s conversation, that it is lively and amusing ; 
of Xantippe, that she has a sweet temper ; of Jezebel, that her colour is 
natural ; of Bluebeard, that he really was most indulgent to his wives, an’ 
that very likely they died of bronchitis. What? a word against the spotiess 
Messalina ? hat an unfavourable view of human nature! What? King 
Cheops was not a perfect monarch ? 0, you railer at royalty, and slanderer 
of all that is noble and good! When this book is canal I shall change 


the jaundiced livery which my books have worn since I began to lisp in 
numbers, have rose-coloured coats for them with cherubs on the cover, and 
all the characters within shall be perfect angels.” 


But what, after all, does this charge of cynicism amount to? Press 
any of its numerous advocates on this point, and they will proba- 


bly reply that Mr. Thackeray looks only on the dark side of human 
nature—(this is a very favourite phrase)—that all his dramatis per- 
sone are either knaves or fools ; and that, when by chance he does 
undertake to draw an amiable character, he takes care to include 
in his picture so many traits of folly and absurdity as to produce, 
on the whole, a ridiculous effect. Now, we do not hesitate to ad- 
mit that Mr. Thackeray has a preternaturally, perhaps even an 
unfortunately, keen eye for human weaknesses ; and that wher- 
ever a foible exists, even though it be in the most lovable charac- 
ter, he is pretty sure to spy it out. He certainly does not attempt 
to conceal the failings of Amelia Osborne and Helen Pendennis : 
but he does not love nor respect them the less because he is alive to 
their little weaknesses—nor, we confess, do we either. Not even 
these rose-water critics will deny that no human character is so 
perfect as to be entirely free from faults: neither can we suppose 
that they are absolutely blind to the failings which even their best 
friends are sure to possess. But their consciousness of these faults 
does not interfere with their love for their friends, nor is the pre- 
sence of a few weaknesses, however absurd, sufficient to make 
them regard an otherwise estimable person in an entirely ridicu- 
lous light: and why should they refuse to extend to fictitious 
characters the same tolerance which they so freely practise in real 
life? They may take our word for it that, though he is keenly 
alive to the follies and vices which he sees around him, Mr. 
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Thackeray’s love for, and belief in, goodness and virtue, is no whit 
weaker than their own, and that he is quite as capable of appre- 
ciating a noble character, or a true and tender emotion, as the most 
sensitive disciple of the rose-water school. Let them read the 
following extract, which we can assure them, however incredible it 
“| seem, is actually copied, word for word, from The Virginians, 
and which is only one of many to which we could point in Mr. 
Thackeray’s different works :— 


“ Canst thou, O friendly reader, count upon the fidelity of an artless and 
tender heart or two, and reckon among the blessings which Heaven has be- 
stowed upon thee the love of faithful women? Purify thine own heart, 
and try to make it worthy theirs. On thy knees, on thy knees, give thanks 
for the blessing awarded thee! All the prizes of life are nothing compared 
to that one. All the rewards of ambition, wealth, pleasure, only vanity 
and disappointment—grasped at greedily, and fought for fiercely, and, over 
and over again, found worthless by the weary winners. But love seems to 
survive life, and to reach beyond it. I think we take it with us past the 
grave. Do we not still give it to those who have left us ? May we not hope 
that they feel it for us, and that we shall leave it here in one or two fond 
bosoms, when we also are gone ?” 


No cynic ever wrote those lines. Neither is there much cynicism 
in the conception of Colonel Newcome, perhaps the most thoroughly 
genial and lovable character in the whole range of fiction. How 
many Colonel Newcomes have any of us actually met with in the 
course of our lives? If characters like his are so rarely to be 
found among the living men and women by whom we are sur- 
rounded, why should we expect Mr. Thackeray to introduce them 
more abundantly into his novels, which are pre-eminently sketches 
of real life ? If it be the eryon of the novelist to describe men as he 
conceives they ought to be, rather than as they really are, then we 
at once acknowledge Mr. Thackeray to be a mere snarling cynic, 
who takes a hopelessly wrong view of the task which he has un- 
dertaken : but if, as we believe, the true duty of the novelist lies 
in precisely the opposite direction, tuen to charge Mr. Thackeray 
with cynicism is simply to assert the undoubted fact that he is en- 
dowed with a keener vision than his neighbours, and at the same 
time with a greater faculty of describing faithfully what he sees. 

The reader will, we think, be disappointed if he expects to find 
in The Virginians any new or striking delineations of character. 
In fact, Mr. Thackeray’s latest production affords, to our mind, 
the strongest confirmation of the opinion which the study of his 
previous works had already induced us to form, that, though gifted 
to an extraordinary degree with the faculty of observation, he is 
almost entirely deficient in that of invention. He can describe 
with the most perfect accuracy the characters which actually people 
the world in which he lives; but he is utterly incapable of sur- 
rounding himself at will with the creations of his own imagina- 
tion. Hence it is that, in each successive novel of Mr, Thackeray’s, 
we meet with a set of characters belonging to types = which 
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he has already rendered us completely familiar ; and that most, if 
not all, of the dramatis persone in his latest work are old friends 
with new faces, or, perhaps, only with new names. No one who 
is intimately acquainted with Mr. Thackeray’s principal works 
will have any difficulty in recalling many instances which serve to 
illustrate this observation and to confirm its truth. There is a 
strong family likeness between Becky Sharp, Blanche nae and 
Beatrix Esmond. The resemblance between Amelia Osborne, 
Helen Pendennis, and Lady Castlewood (in Esmond) is still more 
striking, amounting, in fact, to almost absolute identity: and if 
any of these three characters be infused with a strong dash of 


family pride, something very like Madam Esmond Warrington 1s 
the result. Parson Sampson, in The Virginians, is but the eight- 
eenth century edition of Captain Strong in Pendennis, the former 
story belonging to a period in which the duties of a nobleman’s 
dime damnée were, a8 a matter of course, discharged by his lord- 


ship’s domestic chaplain: and Lord Castlewood, Sampson’s patron, 


is little more than a somewhat refined and gentlemanly version of 


Strong’s employer, Sir Francis Clavering. The Baroness Bern- 
stein, in whom the reader will have some difficulty in recognising 
the brilliant and beautiful Beatrix Esmond, is a curious compound 


of Lady Kew and Major Pendennis; the latter element in her 


character being attributable to the exact similarity of her position 
with that of the Major, in that both possess a nephew whose 


worldly interests they are sincerely anxious to promote, and who, 
though far from unwilling to submit generally to their guidance, 
is unfortunately a trifle too honest to act on all occasions in ac- 


cordance with their views. In both cases the nephew contracts a 


foolish engagement with a woman to whom he is not really at- 
tached ; and, though conscious that its fulfilment will be fatal to 
his happiness for the future, steadfastly refuses to forfeit his word 
by availing himself of the means of escape held out to him by 
his elder relative. And the parallelism between the two cases is 


finally completed by the lady herself, from interested motives, 


ultimately declining the match. The two scenes in which the 
nephew makes his final stand are, both in conception and execu- 
tion, so precisely and curiously identical in detail, that it is quite 
worth while to place side by side before the reader the conclusion 


of each. Read first the interview between Harry Warrington and 
his aunt :— 


«“ ¢ Must I tell more stories agninst my own flesh and blood ?’ sobs out the 
Baroness. ‘ Child, you do not know her past life.’ 


“* And I must not, and I will not!’ cries H , starting up. ‘ Written 
or said—it does not matter which! But my word 


is given ; they may pla 
with such things in England, but we gentlemen of Virginia don’t break 
‘em. If she holds me to my word, she shall have me, If we are miserable, 


as, I daresay, we shall be, I'll take a firelock, and go join the King of Prussia, 
or let a ball put an end to me.” 
“*J—TI have no more to say! Will you be pleased to ring that bell ? I—I 
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wish you a morning, Mr. Warrington,’ and dropping a very stately 
curtsey, the old lady rose on her tortoiseshell stick, and turned towards the 
door. But, as she made her first step, she put her hand to her heart, sank 


on the sofa again, and shed the first tears that had dropped for long years 
from Beatrix Esmond’s eyes. _ re 


“ Harry was greatly moved, too. He knelt down by her. He seized her 
cold hand, and kissed it. He told her, in his artless way, how very keenly 
he had felt her love for him, and how, with all his heart, he returned it. 
‘ Ah, aunt!’ said he, ‘ you don’t know what a villain I feel myself. When 
you told me, just now, how that paper was burned—O! I was ashamed to 
think how glad I was.’ He bowed his comely head over her hand. She 
felt hot drops from his eyes raining on it. She had loved this boy. For 

f a century past—never, perhaps, in the course of her whole worldly life 


—had she felt a sensation so tender and so pure. The hard heart was wounded 
now, softened, overcome. She put her two hands on his shoulders, and 
lightly kissed his forehead.” 


_And then compare with it that between Arthur Pendennis and 
his uncle :-— 


“*Not so, please God,’ Arthur answered. ‘I have sinned, but, Heaven 
help me, I will sin no more, I will let Clavering off from that bargain which 
was made without my knowledge. I will take no money with Blanche but 


that which was originally settled upon her; and I will try to make her 
happy. You have done it. You have brought this on me, sir. But you 
knew no better ; and I forgive—’ 

“* Arthur—in God’s name—in your father’s, who, by Heavens, was the 
proudest man alive, and had the honour of the family always at heart—in 
mine—for the sake of a poor broken-down old fellow, who has always been 
dev'lish fond of you—don’t fling this chance away—I pray you, I beg you, 
I implore you, my dear, dear boy, don’t fling this chance away.—It's the 
making of you. You’re sure to get on. Youll be a Baronet ; it’s three 
thousand a year: dammy, on my knees, there, I beg of you, don’t do this.’ 

“And the old man actually sank down on his knees, and seizing one of 
Arthur’s hands, looked up piteously at him. It was cruel to remark the 
shaking hands, the wrinkled and quivering face, the old eyes weeping and 
winking, the broken voice. ‘Ah, sir, said Arthur, with a groan, ‘you 
have brought pain enough on me, spare me this. You have wished me to 
marry Blanche. I marry her. For God’s sake, sir, rise, I can’t bear it.’ 


“* You—you mean to say that you will take her as a beggar, and be one 
yourself ?” said the old gentleman, rising up and coughing violently. 


“*T look at her as a person to whom a great calamity has befallen, and to 
whom I am promised. She cannot help the misfortune ; and, as she had 
my word when she was prosperous, I shall not withdraw it now she is 


poor. I will not take Clavering’s seat, unless afterwards it should be 


given of his free will. I will not have a shilling more than her original 
fortune.’ 


“* Have the kindness to ring the bell,’ said the old gentleman. ‘I have 
done my best, and said my say ; and 1’m a dev’lish old fellow. And— 
and—it don't matter. And—and Shakspeare was right—and Cardinal 
Wolsey—begad—and had I but served my God as I've served you” — 
yes, on my knees, by Jove, to my own nephew—I mightn’t have been —— 

od night, sir, you needn’t trouble yourself to call again.’ 

“Arthur took his hand, which the old man left to him; it was quite 
passive and clammy. He looked very much oldened ; and it seemed as if the 
contest and defeat had quite broken him.” 


The former of these scenes is infinitely inferior in power to the 


latter, but it is nevertheless its exact copy in all essential points. 
There are one or two other peculiarities, more or less similar in 
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nature to that to which we have just referred, of which The Vir- 
ginians affords not a few curious examples. One of these is the fre- 
quent recurrence of names of persons and places which have already 
been mentioned in previous works. It is impossible in this, as in the 
former case, to assign a lack of inventive power as the cause of 
this peculiarity ; for Mr. Thackeray is pre-eminently distinguished 
by the possession of an almost inexhaustible fertility in the inven- 
tion of names of the richest and most appropriate absurdity. We 
must rather attribute it to a fixed and settled plan, by means of 
which Mr. Thackeray has woven his preceding serials into a more 
or less continuous web of narrative. The Virginians is thus made 
to supply the link which was wanting in order to connect Esmond 
with the more modern of Mr, Thackeray’s novels. It is con- 
nected with Pendennis by the intermarriage of Miss Esmond with 
the same family to which George Warrington—stunning War- 
rington, we mean, not that weary prig of a Virginian, who is 
totally unworthy of the honoured name—belongs ; as well as by 
the introduction of the head of the Foker family, who, with that 
minuteness of detail which, in such matters, Mr. Thackeray espe- 
cially loves, was, we are informed, “ a Bavarian, originally nanied 
Voelker,” and whose son “ is a young sprig of fashion,” and has 
married an earl’s daughter—Lady Agnes Milton, in fact, with whom 
we are already perfectly acquainted. The fact that Sampson, 
towards the close of his career, became incumbent of the same 
Lady Whittlesea’s chapel, which was subsequently the scene of 
Charles Honeyman’s oratorical triumphs, recals The Newcomes to 
our recollection: and the mention of the Crawleys of Queen’s 
Crawley, among the occasional visitors to Castlewood, carries us 
back to Vanity Fair. Another point in which—not, on the whole, 
without astonishment—we trace in The Virginians a tendency on 
the ~_ of Mr. Thackeray to recur to some of his earlier works, is 
the bad spelling with which many of the letters quoted in the book 
copiously abound. We are quite aware that accurate orthography 
was an accomplishment by no means universal among the higher 
classes in the middle of the last century ; and when Harry War- 
rington writes to his mother that Lady Maria “cured Gaffer 
Jenkins of the collects, which he used to have very bad,” we recog- 
nise the blunder as not only natural and possible, but also as 
delightfully absurd. But when we find Lady Maria imploring her 
Henrico to “ come to the resQ of his Molly,” we are compelled to 
acknowledge that no vocabulary but that of Jeames Yellowplush 
could possibly furnish a word mis-spelt with such elaborate and 
almost supernatural ingenuity, 

As Mr. Thackeray has definitely retired from the stage long 
before the American war comes to be spoken of at all, and has 
handed over the duty of continuing the story to the elder of the 
Warrington brothers, it would, perhaps, be idle to attempt any 
criticism of the view which is taken in The Virginians of the rights 
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and wrongs of this famous quarrel; since the only expression of 
opinion on the subject is put into the mouth of a man who is repre- 
sented as espousing, though not very cordially, the English side, 
Still, it is very difficult, if not altogether impossible, to avoid the 
impression that the author intends the sentiments which, on matters 
such as this, he attributes to his hero, to be, to some extent at 
least, accepted as his own. Unless our American brethren are 
singularly free from the tendency to entertain this impression, we 
fear that Mr. Thackeray’s latest work will meet with even less 
success on the other side of the Atlantic than it has on this. We 
can scarcely imagine that the following passage expresses Mr. 
Thackeray’s personal opinion as to the War of Independence ; but 
it is, at any rate, worthy of quotation, as affording a fair represen- 
tation of the sentiments with which the more moderate loyalists 
regarded the war at the time of its breaking out :— 


“ Not that I, for my part, would have hesitated about paying duty. The 
home Government must have some means of revenue, or its pretensions to 
authority were idle. They say the colonies were tried and tyrannized 
over; I say the home Government was tried and tyrannized over. ("I is but an 
affair of argument and history, now ; we tried the question, and were beat ; 
and the matter is settled as completely as the conquest of Britain by the 
Normans). And all along, from conviction I trust, I own to have taken the 
British side of the quarrel. In that brief and unfortunate experience of 
war which I had had in my early life, the universal cry of the army and 
well-affected persons was, that Mr. Braddock’s expedition had failed, and 
defeat and disaster had fallen upon us in consequence of the remissness, the 
selfishness, and the rapacity of many of the very people for whose defence 
against the French arms had been taken up. The colonists were for having 

1 done for them, and for doing nothing. They made extortionate bargains 
with the champions who came to defend them ; they failed in contracts ; 
they furnished niggardly supplies ; they multiplied delays until the hour 
for beneficial action was past, and until the catastrophe came which never 
need have occurred but for their ill-will. What shouts of joy were there, 
and what ovations for the great British minister who had devised and 
effected the conquest of Canada! Monsieur de Vaudreuil said justly that 
that conquest was the signal for the defection of the North American 
colonists from their allegiance to Great Britain ; and my Lord Chatham, 
having done his best to achieve the first part of the scheme, contributed 
more than any man in England towards the completion of it. The colonies 
were insurgent, and he applauded their rebellion. What scores of thousands 
of waverers must he have encouraged into resistance! It wasa general who 
says to an army in revolt, ‘God save the King! My men, you havea right 
to mutiny !” No wonder they set up his statue in this town, and his picture 
in t?other ; whilst here and there they hanged ministers and governors in 
effigy. To our Virginian town of Williamsburg, some wiseacres must sub- 
scribe to bring over a portrait of my lord, in the habit of a Roman orator 
speaking in the Forum, to be sure, and pointing to the palace of Whitehall, 
and the special window out of which Charles I. was beheaded! Here was a 
eat allegory, and a pretty compliment to a British statesman! I hear, 
owe ver, that my lord’s head was painted from a bust, and so was taken off 


ith out his knowledge.” 
There is one other point connected with The Virginians on 


which, before concluding, we feel it our duty to say a few words ; 
and, if we have left it till the last, it is owing to a natural reluct- 
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ance to undertake a peculiarly disagreeable task. We allude to 
the introduction into the work of such passages as the following :— 


“ Women will be pleased with these remarks, because they have such a 
taste for humour, and understand irony; and I should not be surprised if 
young Grubstreet, who corresponds with three penny papers and describes 
the persons and conversation of gentlemen whom he meets at his ‘clubs,’ 
will say, ‘I told you so! He advocates the thrashing of women! He has 
no nobility of soul! He has no heart!’ Nor have I, my eminent young 
Grubstreet ! any more than you have ears.” 


And again :— 


“But there is a modus in rebus; there are certain lines which must be 
drawn: and I am only half pleased, for my part, when Bob Bowstreet, whose 
connection with letters is through policeman X and Y, and Tom Garbage, 
who is an esteemed contributor to the Kennel Miscellany, propose to join 
fellowship as brother literary men, slap me on the back, and call me old boy, 
or by my Christian name.” 


We could quote other passages of the same nature, but these 
two will be amply sufficient for our purpose. The allusions con- 
tained in them are so transparent that there will be very few of 
our readers to whom their meaning will not be as clear as day ; 
and those who are less familiar with the minor incidents of the 
London literary world must, as far as we are concerned, remain in 
their blissful ignorance, for it is neither our wish nor our province 
to become in any way the historians of the miserable quarrel to 
which these extracts refer. We do not yield even to Mr. Thackeray 
himself in reprobation of the practice, now unfortunately becoming 
common among a certain class of writers, of dealing in allusions to 
living literary men which are not strictly and exclusively confined 
to literary matters. How deep and persistent is Mr. Thackeray’s 
disapprobation of this custom is proved by his having thought it 
worth his while to make several distinct references to it, at con- 
siderable intervals, in the course of his latest work. Now, not to 
insist on the (by us, at least,) undoubted fact, that any allusion to 
the author’s personal quarrels is utterly out of place in the pages 
of his public works, we cannot but think that, in making these 
references in the form which he has thought fit to adopt, Mr. 
Thackeray is guilty of an offence of precisely the same nature as 
that against which he protests in so energetic and exceptional a 
manner. The offence is the more flagrant in Mr. Thackeray’s 
case precisely in the proportion in which his position in the literary 
world is higher than that of the object of his indignation. It is 
true that Mr. Thackeray names no names ; but, where the allusion 
is so peveny clear, the adoption of a purposely offensive nick- 
name can only be regarded as what it was doubtless intended to 
be, an additional insult. By adopting this method of resenting 
the offence, Mr. Thackeray at once reduces himself to the level 
of the original offender. Nor must we forget that, in this parti- 
cular case, he did not confine his vengeance simply to retaliation 
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in kind, but took measures to punish the offender in a more sub- 
stantial and less questionable manner. If a street-boy were to 
amuse himself by throwing mud at Mr. Thackeray, we should be 
both surprised and sorry to see the great man stoop down, pick 
up a handful from the same gutter, and return the compliment in 
kind ; but we could not but condemn him still more strongly if, 
after handing the urchin over to the police, he were not only to 
continue pelting him on his way to the station, but were to wait 
outside the office until the magistrate had disposed of the case, 
and to salute the prisoner with fresh volleys as he was being 
taken to the House of Correction. But, entirely apart from the 
consideration of this particular case, we cannot refrain from the 
strongest expression of regret that Mr. Thackeray should have 
lent his sanction to the highly reprehensible practice of making 
the pages of his novels the vehicle of allusions of a purely private 
and personal nature. 

With these remarks we bring our criticism of The Virginians 
to aclose. Weare compelled to acknowledge, however reluctantly, 
that it is, as a whole, decidedly inferior to any of Mr. Thackeray’s 
former works; and our attempt to ascertain the cause of its com- 
parative failure has resulted in the conclusion that there is an 
essential incompatibility between the subject of the story and the 
manner of its publication. If we are correct in this view of Mr. 
Thackeray’s mistake, he may, if he will, easily guard against the 
possibility of its future recurrence. Let him confine himself to 
the delineation of the life and society of the present day; and 
then, whether he opens a new field of observation, or returns to 
that in which he has already so successfully laboured, we do not 
doubt that he will produce a work at least equal to any of its pre- 
decessors. At least equal, we say advisedly ; for why should not 
his next work be superior to any which he has as yet written? 
We have not yet seen the best that Mr. Thackeray can do: for 
he has not yet given us a novel in which the subject which he is 
best fitted to handle is not hampered by a mode of composition 
and publication which must necessarily be prejudicial to the con- 
struction of the plot. We are not of those who believe that 
Mr. Thackeray has written himself out. On the contrary, we 
hold that the want of success of his latest work is attributable 
to a definite and independent cause; and that The Virginians, 
failure though it be, affords sufficient evidence that his unrivalled 
powers are still unimpaired. At the close of The Newcomes, Mr. 
Thackeray held out to usa hope that he would, ere long, relate 
the history of Clive’s friend, J. J. Ridley. We trust that he 
has not forgotten this promise. Should it be to its fulfilment 
that he devotes his next work, we shall look forward with full 
confidence to the pleasant duty of chronicling a fresh addition to 
the series of splendid successes which he has already achieved. 











SIR HENRY LAWRENCE. 


Or the many victims of the Indian Mutiny of 1857 there is not 
one more deplored by his cntuipanaien~dien is not one of whom 
History will take more affectionate account, than of Henry Mont- 
gomery Lawrence. He fell at an ~~ stage of the great conflict, 
and had not the opportunities of which his brother John and 
some other magnates of the crisis availed themselves so success- 
fully to crush the rebellion of the sepoys. His reputation was 
not made by that crisis. He had earned it by a long career of 
public service, during which the force of a personal character of 
very peculiar excellence had raised him to the highest offices of 
State, and the highest place in the estimation of his contemporaries. 
He had no showy qualities; he was not a brilliant man; and not 
being given to self-seeking, and having no family or personal 
interest, he would probably not have found his way to the front in 
any other than the Company’s service ; but he was the very type 
of that peculiar order of heroism, which so long sustained the 
great “ Monarchy of the Middle Classes,” and which, we fear, 
is doomed to die out under a more aristocratic system. 
Beginning his career as a subaltern of Artillery, he rose to be 
provisional Governor-General of India. Whether the honour was 
conferred on the living hero, or on the cold ashes of departed 
greatness we do not know—and it does not matter. It is sufficient 
that when a great danger threatened the Anglo-Indian empire, and 
it was felt that the Governor-General might at any time be re- 
moved from the scene by death, or incapacitated by sickness, Sir 
Henry Lawrence was unhesitatingly selected by those who rule 
our councils at home to fill, in such an event, the highest place in 
the Government, and that, too, in a time of unparalleled difficulty, 
when only the highest courage and the most consummate wisdom 
could successfully cope with the crisis. Never, since the days of 
Clive, had any such honour been conferred, even in quiet times, 
on an officer of the Company’s army. Malcolm had sought it in 
vain. Munro, in the days of Lord Amherst, had been talked of 
for it ; but the talk in Cannon Row had ended in nothing. That 
such confidence, at such a time, was reposed in Henry Lawrence 
is to be attributed less to what he did than what he was. And 
yet his character is one not easily described. His most remark- 
able quality was, perhaps, his extraordinary earnestness: he 
flung his whole heart into his work, and the strong spirit sus- 
tained him under an amount of toil that would have overburdened 
and pressed down men of far greater physical robustness. For, 
although naturally of a good constitution and of a wiry museu- 
lar frame, incessant work and exposure to the climate had so im- 
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paired his health that, for many years before his death, it was a 
question whether he could face another hot season, But he could 
not bring himself to quit his post whilst there was work to be 
done—and when is there not work to be done in Indja ?—and 
every one felt that he would die in harness. This devotion to the 
public service—this high sense of duty, developing itself in un- 
stinting self-denial and the most prodigal self-expenditure—is a 
— never yet unknown among the white-faced rulers of 

ndia. But never did it manifest itself in a larger or more heroic 
— in the frail person of Henry Lawrence. 

e was a thoroughly honest man; simple-minded as a child, 
but strong in his convictions; no one ever doubted or suspected 
the purity of his intentions, however strongly they may have dis- 
sented from his opinions and questioned the soundness of his 
views. He was the man, indeed, of all others, in whom the 
highest and the lowest had the largest faith. There was at the 
bottom of this genuineness of character, which caused him to be 
thus universally trusted, a fund of pure religion and undefiled, of 
which he made but little external display, but which continually 
leavened his actions and sustained him in all that he did. He 
was, emphatically, a Christian warrior—the “ Happy Warrior,” 
whose character Wordsworth has drawn with such consummate 
force and fidelity. The poem is one which Henry Lawrence often 
read and often quoted. He was too lowly-minded to think for 
a moment that it was a true portraiture of himself; but he set it 
before him as an example, and said that he would endeavour to 
shape his way of life in accordance with it, little thinking how 
nearly he had already attained to the excellence which it described. 
He was, indeed, one— 


“Who, doomed to go in company with pain, 
And fear, and bloodshed, miserable train, 
Turns his necessity to glorious gain, 
In face of these does exercise a power 
Which is our human nature’s highest dower ; 
Controls them and subdues, transmutes, bereaves 
Of their bad influence, and their good receives : 
By objects which might force the soul to abate 
Her feelings, rendered more compassionate,” 


And so it was with Henry Lawrence. From his “ great profes- 
sion” he derived only good influences, and the deep compassion 
of his nature was rendered still deeper by the scenes of suffering 
which were presented to his eyes, and made a lasting impression 
on his heart. His earnest, life-long endeavours to mitigate the 
hardships and the sorrows of the European soldier in India, and 
of his helpless belongings, were one of many proofs of this. He 
had outwardly, when occasion required, all the iron of the veteran 
soldier; but inwardly, he was tender and gentle as a child— 
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Sir Henry Lawrence. 
“more able to endure, 


As more exposed to suffering and distress, 
Thence also more alive to tenderness.” 


Nor is it only in such traits as this that Wordsworth’s “ Happy 
Warrior ” reflects the character of Henry Lawrence with a daguer- 
reotype fidelity. The whole picture is a lively portraiture of the 
man, 

“ Who fixes good on good alone, and owes 
To virtue every triumph that he knows ; 
Who, if he rise to station of command, 
Rises by open means ; and there will stand 
On honourable terms, or else retire; 
And in himself possess his own desire ; 
Who comprehends his trust, and to the same 
Keeps faithful, with a singleness of aim ; 
And, therefore, does not stoop, nor lie in wait 
For wealth or honours, or for worldly state.” 


Of no man could this be written more truthfully than of 
Henry Lawrence, who never sought honours or worldly state, and 
who despised wealth, except for the good it might enable him to 
do, and who, on more than one occasion, was well nigh resiyning 
high position, and still higher prospects, and retiring into obscu- 
rity, when he thought that he could not stand where he was “on 
honourable terms.” 

Nor is it less true of the Happy Warrior of whom we are now 
writing, that he was one, 


—— “who, if he be called upon to face 
Some awful moment to which Heaven has joined 
Great issues, good or bad, for human kind, 

Is happy as a lover, and attired 

With sudden brightness, as a man inspired ; 
And, through the heat of conflicts, keeps the law 
In calmness made, and sees what he foresaw ; 

Or if an unexpected call succeed, 

Come when it may, is equal to the need.” 


That he faced the great crisis in Oude, bravely and cheerfully, 
and saw, as a man inspired, what was to be done whilst there was 
yet time and opportunity to do it, is a circumstance to which, 
under Providence, we are indebted for the salvation of the Luck- 
now garrison. It was, indeed, an “awful moment” when that 
black cloud began to discharge itself, and there were “ great 
_ issues, good or bad, for human kind.” But Henry Lawrence was 
“equal to the need;” and “equal to the need” he would have 
been, if the unexpected call to assume at once the chief direction 
of the affairs, not of a single province, but of a vast empire, had 
been made upon him in that awful moment. 

We have departed from our original design, and borrowed the 
language of another in portrayal of the character of Sir Henry 
Lawrence, instead of employing weaker language of our own. 
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We feel assured, however, that the truthfulness of every line that 
we have quoted will be recognised at once by all who know the 
original of the picture. Nor will this passage, with which we 
conclude our citations, appear to be less faithful :— 


His Appreciation of the Press. 


“He who, though thus endued as with a sense 
And faculty for storm and turbulence, 
Is yet a soul whose master-bias leans 
To home-felt pleasures and to gentle scenes ; 
Sweet images! which, wheresoe’er he be, 
Are at his heart ; and such fidelity 
It is his darling passion to approve, 
More brave for this that he hath much to love.” 


We have said little of Sir Henry Lawrence’s intellectual cha- 
racter, although it is of this that we are more especially bound to 
write upon the present occasion; but the fact is, that it was 
more from his moral, than from his intellectual qualities, that he 
derived the strength by which he made his way to the front rank, 
in the great battle of life. “The great problem to be solved,” he 
wrote Saget gi ago, “is how we may put the soul of high 
principle and imperishable aim into the body of our daily acts, 
small and great.” And this problem he was continually solving. 
Still, he was undeniably a man of powerful understanding, and of 
great sagacity and penctration both in military and political affairs, 
His career was mainly in what is called in India the Political, or, 
as in Europe it would be called the Diplomatic, Department. But 
his instincts were those of the soldier; and it is probable that, if 
he could have risen at an early period to high command, which in 
a seniority service was impossible, he would have sought eminence 
rather as a soldier than as a statesman. In the course of his 
career he did little regimental duty; but, unlike the majority of 
men taken from their regiments to be employed in civil duties, he 
was continually studying the military system of the country, 
marking its defects, and suggesting remedies. With what extra- 
ordinary clearness he saw these defects, and with what almost 
prophetic sagacity he indicated the dangers likely to arise from 
their neglect, his published papers abundantly testify. He had a 
great and proper appreciation of the power of the Press, which, 
rightly used, he regarded as an instrument of good goverument 
which no statesman ought to overlook or to reject. And, even ata 
time when public writers were regarded with some distrust by 
people in high place, he freely communicated his opinions to the 
public journals. When, in 1844, a great experiment in Anglo- 
Indian literature was made by the institution of a os 
review called after the metropolis in which it was published, 
Henry Lawrence became a frequent—at one time a regular—con- 
tributor to its pages. His articles related almost entirely to the 
army and to the native states. It is generally believed that the 
papers which he wrote on the subject of the Punjab and of the 
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Sikh nation attracted the attention of Lord Hardinge, who recog- 
nised in the writer of those essays a person possessing just the 
kind of information which, in the winter of 1845-46, was most 
needed by Government, and who therefore, on the death of poor 
George Broadfoot, sent for Lawrence to take his place. Be this 
as it may, it is not to be doubted that his contributions to the 
Calcutta Review materially advanced his .reputation, and are not 
among the least of the services which he has rendered to his 
country. 

We are glad to see that a selection has been made from these 
contributions, and is now published in a comely volume.* Of 
the essays now reproduced, and we wish that others had been 
added to them, it is to be observed, in the first place, that they are 
full of matter, written by one who writes because he has something 
to say, and does not much care how he says it, as long as he 
makes for himself an audience. In this respect, his writings are 
peculiarly characteristic of the man. He does nothing for effect. 
He goes straight to the point, with that directness of purpose 
which was so remarkable in all the actions of his life, and that 
obliviousness of self which was equally conspicuous in his conduct. 
There is, therefore, no fine writing in his essays. Occasional 
bursts of natural eloquence there are, warm from the heart, but 
no passages of studied rhetoric. Their greatest virtue is their 
utility. Whether disquisitional or historical, they are full of facts 
—facts thrown about prodigally, but not confusedly, with little 
art and elaboration, suggesting that the papers were mainly written 
“in intervals of business,” and often amidst constant interruptions. 
There is a genuineness about them, therefore, which is one of 
their greatest charms. They would have pleased us less if they 
had been more artistically written. 

In fulfilment of our intention to review, rather than to criticize, 
these papers, we purpose, in the first instance, to give a few samples 
of the military essays, written at intervals during the last fifteen 
years. They necessarily contain some expositions of a state of 
things now passed away, and some suggestions of reforms which 
have been carried out. But there is much more which may be 
studied most serviceably at the present time, and to which we 
would especially direct the attention of all men in authority 
who are responsibly engaged upon the reorganization of the 
Indian army, and all men not in authority, who are interested 
in this momentous question. 

It has always been a question whether sound policy dictates that 
we should entanetie to suppress, or to encourage and to aid the 
upward impulses of those more aspiring spirits who, rising above 
the dead level of native society, seek distinction by the attainment 


* Essays, Military and Political, written in India. By Sir Henry Law- 
rence. Allen and Co. ; 
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of high office in the Army or in the State. Sir Henry Lawrence 
entertained a strong conviction that it was wiser to give free vent 
to, than to attempt to stifle, the energies of such men; and be 
consistently counselled what he knew to be just in such a case, 
and believed to be expedient. On this subject he sagaciously 
observed : 


“Our regular issue of pay, and our pension establishment, are the foun- 
dation-stones of our rule ; and there cannot be a doubt that, for the lower 
orders, our service is a splendid one. But it offers no inducement to supe- 
rior intellects, or more stirring spirits. Men so endowed, knowing they can 
always gain their bread in any quarter, leave us in disgust, and rise to rank 
in foreign services. Did the times avail, they would raise standards of 
their own, and turn against us the discipline they learnt in our ranks. 
Rank and competence in our service would bind such men to our interests. 
It is a straw that turns the current. Such men as Nadir Shah and Hyder 
Ally did not, at the outset, aim at sovereignty ; their ambition increased 
with their success, and what, early in life, would have contented them, was, 
at a later day despised.” 


After citing instances of men who had begun life as sepoys in 
our regiments, and had afterwards risen to high command in 
native armies, the essayist says :— 


“There is always danger in handling edged tools, but justice and libe- 
rality forge a stronger chain than a suspicious and niggardly policy. We 
hold that no place or office should be absolutely barred to the native soldier, 
although the promotion of every individual should be grounded on his indi- 
vidual merits, and the requisite cautions be taken that he should not be 
tempted beyond his strength. The grandsons of the Gauls who opposed 
Cesar were senators of Rome; and the Jye Singhs and Jeswunt Binghs 
led the Mogul armies ; but it cannot be said that it was to any such libe- 
rality the empire of either Rome or Delhi owed its fall.” 


On the subject of enlistment there are some excellent remarks, 
to which we can only regret that more attention was not paid, 
when they were written fifteen years ago. Sir Henry Lawrence 
then emphatically pointed out the danger of too much clanship, 
which arose from over-enlistment in the same districts, especially 
in Oude :— 


“And now a few words on the subject of enlistment, Our sepoys come 
too much from the same parts of the country ; Oude, the lower Dooab, and 
upper Behar. There is too much of clanship among them ; and the evil 
should be remedied by ~—e in the Saharunpoor and Delhi districts, in 
the hill regions, and in the Malay and Burmah States. We laugh at our 
hill men ; but they are much the same class as form Rajah Golab Singh’s 
formidable Jumboos. But what inducement do we offer to any but coolies 
to enter into the Simoor or Nussuree battalions, when we give the men only 
five rupees per month, proportionably pay native officers, and calling the 
corps local battalions, have them one day at Bhurtpoor, the next at Feroze- 
poor? Such policy is very bad ; and we should rather encourage the mili- 
tary classes in the Hills to enter all our corps. We would have, too, some 
companies or regiments of Malays; of Chinamen; of Mhugs and Bur- 
mese; and mix them up at large stations with our sepoy corps. We would 
go further, and would encourage the now despised Kurasians to enter our 
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ranks, either into sepoy corps, where one or two here and there would be 
useful, or as detached companies or corps. We are aware that they are not 
considered a warlike race. We might make them so, and, we doubt not, 
with good officers, could do so. ee goes much by opinion ; and many 
a man behaves as a hero or a coward, according as he considers he is ex- 
ted to behave. Once two Roman legions held Britain; now as many 
ritons might hold Italy.” 


“There is no doubt,” continues Sir Henry Lawrence, “ that 
whatever danger may threaten us in India, the greatest is from our 
own troops.’’ It was the fashion, when this was written, to. sneer 
at such opinions as these. The many said that there was no 
danger, and that if there were, it did not lie in the native army. 
Sir Henry Lawrence, however, in common with Sir Charles 
Metcalfe, and one or two other far-seeing men, thought that there 
was very great danger; and that an overgrown native army, fool- 
ishly mismanaged, would prove one day to be the real source of it. 
There are frequent allusions in these essays to the probability of a 
sudden outburst. In one passage, after speaking of the folly of 
locating the oe and magazine of Delhi in the city (we know 
now the extent of that folly), he says :— 


“We might take a circuit of the country and show how many mistakes 
we bave committed, and how much impunity has emboldened us in error ; 
aud how unmindful we have been that what occurred in the city of Caubul 
may some day occur at Delhi, Benares, or Bareilly.” 


This was called croaking, when it was written ; but it goes by an- 
other name now. 

One of the greatest evils in our old Indian military system was, 
in the estimation of Sir Henry Lawrence, the evil of incapable 


commanders. Qn this subject he forcibly observed :— 


“ We should remember that every officer is not fitted for command, much 
less to command soldiers of a different religion and country ; and that 
where, as has repeatedly of late years been shown, regiments were found to 
be going wrong through the weakness or the tyranny of their commanders 
—it matters not whether from too much strictness or too little—full inquiry 
should at once be made, and remedial measures instituted. If commanders 
cannot manage their regiments, they should be removed from them, and 
that quickly, before their corps are irremediably destroyed. How much 
better would it be to pension, and to send to England, such men as we have 
in command of some corps, than to allow them to remain a day at the head 
of a regiment to set a bad example to their men? We could, at this 
moment, point out more than one commander answering our description ; 
and we would seriously call the attention of those in high places to the 
injury that even one such officer may commit. He may drive a thousand 
men into discontent, and that thousand may corrupt many thousands, and 
all this may be done by a man without any positive evil in him, but simply 

use he is not a soldier, has not the feelings of a soldier ; frets the men 
one day, neglects them the next; and is known by them all to care for 


nothing beyond his personal interests and his own hisab-kitab.” 


There can be no doubt that the spread of the great Indian 
mutiny of 1857 was very much accelerated by the incapacity of 
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ene or two of the commanders, who, as ill-luck would have it, 
happened to be at important posts when the flames first broke out. 
That our Indian army has long wanted younger and more energetic 
men in high command everybody now knows. Sir Henry Lawrence 
had very strong opinions upon this point ; and he advocated one or 
two schemes for the acceleration of promotion, mainly with a view 
to the bringing of more robust manhood to the front, especially 
in stirring times. He saw with dismay the tendency to appoint to 
the very highest commands used-up veterans, almost utterly 
deprived of God’s best gifts of seeing and hearing; able neither 
to walk nor to ride; and, perhaps, hopelessly bewildered in intel- 
lect whenever the least strain was upon it. How could we ery out 
consistently against incapables at the head of our regiments, 
when there was equal, if not greater, incapacity at the head of our 
armies? Sir Henry Lawrence wrote and spoke fearlessly about 
both, and at a later period, in one of the essays now republished, 
congratulated the army on the appointment to high command of 
such men as Generals Anson and Grant, who had, at all events, 
their physical energies in good condition. What we have quoted 
above was written some fifteen years ago; what we quote now 
appeared very shortly before the outbreak of the mutiny. In that 
interval he had seen many new evidences of the evil of entrusting 
command to incapable officers :— 


“Some steps have been taken to give us Commanders-in-Chief, having 
the use of their limbs and with their senses about them. We are not 
henceforward to have the dregs of the lives of — veterans who, during 
health and strength, were never entrusted with important command ; nor 
are we to have, as generals of division and brigade, men whose only guaran- 
tee of efficiency is old age, whose very existence is often a token of their 
never having earned command, who have kept themselves in clover during 
the legitimate years of working life, and thus, while generous souls have 
sunk in the struggle, survive to win the prizes. 

“ Another and more urgent step is wanted. There must be a bar against 
the command of regiments being the reward of thirty and forty years of 
incompetence. We can even do better with bad generals than with bad 
regimental officers. Inkermann was won by the individual action of regi- 
ments, not by the a or tactics of generals. Most of our Indian 
battles have been so won. The appointments of Generals Anson and Grant 
are auguries of good. There may be abler and more experienced com- 
manders, but both have common sense, the use of their limbs, and of all 
their faculties. Let them see that all their subordinates enjoy similar 
advantages. Neither Wellingtons nor Washingtons are een ; but it is 
not therefore necessary we should wait till the quantity of sense and 
strength that officers have been endowed with has evaporated before they 
are employed in command. No such absurdity is perpetrated in ordinary 
life. No ower or baker waits till his workman is superannuated before 
he promotes him to the post of foreman ; a pension is the fitting reward 
for old age. Some officers now in command, to the injury of the service, 
were good men and true twenty years ago,—others were never fit for a cor- 
poral’s charge, and only in a seniority service could have escaped from the 
subaltern ranks, Chief J udges, Residents, and Commissioners, are not the 
oldest men in the service. Metcalfe, Jenkins, Elphinstone, Clerk, and 


Munro performed good service when under thirty years of age. On the 
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bench, if anywhere, age is wanted, or at least is not an incumbrance. We 
reverse the order—we have young judges and old divisional and even regi- 
mental commanders. We have boys on magisterial benches, hoary age 
commanding Light Horse. 

“ We implore the attention of all the authorities at home and in India to 
these glaring inconsistencies, Lord Hardinge, Sir Charles Napier, Lord 
Gough, all testify to the necessity of a change. No one denies it. Honour 
will be to him who, notwithstanding the outcry that will follow, will 
change the system that has brought irregular troops into fashion, to the 
disparagement of regulars, thus averring that three selected and com- 
paratively young officers are preferable to ‘a dozen or sixteen haphazard 
ones, commanded by such men as are generally found at the head of regi- 
ments of the line. Some system must be devised, by having the whole 
army in one general list; or by having regiments of two, three, or four 
battalions, or by striking off inefficients, and by admitting the transfer of 
officers from one corps to another, to secure the command of regiments to 
those, between the ages of thirty and fifty, who have at least mot given 
proofs of incompetency. There are men now commanding regiments 
known’ to have greatly injured, if not ruined, more than one corps, and who 
are working hard to destroy the credit of their present charges. We have 
heard the new Commander-in-Chief of the Madras army regret the necessity 
of ae men in command. We confess never to have been able to 
perceive the necessity. It has been a custom rather than an obligation, and 
the sooner it is abrogated the better for the Indian army.” 


We must turn now to the political essays, which are not less 
valuable than the military. The volume is aptly dedicated to Sir 
George Clerk, under whom the writer of the essays “ graduated in 


the best school of Indian statesmanship.” In other words, it 
might be said that Sir Henry Lawrence was, as a politician, essen- 
tially a just man. He was never forgetful of the rights of others. 
He was not one of those who believed that the glory of the British 
nation was to be enhanced by perpetual territorial accessions, 
gained no matter by what means. He stood up at all times, both 
in his official capacity and in that of a public writer, for the 
maintenance of the Native States of India, and the recognition of 
all rights acquired under them ; and it is generally believed that 
on this account he was not much in favour with Lord Dalhousie. 
The annexation policy of that distinguished nobleman stunk in 
the nostrils of Sir Henry Lawrence; and it is well known that, in 
one case at least, that of the Sen absorption of Kerowlie, the 
emphatic pleadings of the inferior functionary saved the doomed 
State from the extinction that was in store for it. 

He would have saved Oude also from the grasp of the para- 
mount power. He counselled interposition, but not absorption. 
“No one can deny,” he wrote, “that we are now authorized by 
treaty to assume the management of the distracted portions of 
the kingdom. All are more or less distracted and misgoverned. 
Let the management of all be assumed (by the British Govern- 
ment). Let the administration of the country, as far as possible, 
be native. Let not a rupee come into the Company’s coffers. Let 
Oude be at last governed, not for one man, the king, but for him 
and for his people.” The emphatic italics are the writer’s. The 
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essay was written nearly ten years before Oude was annexed; but 
no one heeded his advice. He laid down a plan for the future 
administration of Oude, which will be found outlined in one of 
tlfese essays. ‘Our plan,” he says, “involves the employment 
of every present Oude official willing to remain and able to per- 
form the duties that would be required of him. All valid tenures 
of land would, of course, be upheld, and all superannuated 
officials having claims to pension would be considered.” It would 
almost appear as if the policy actually pursued towards Oude 
were purposely shaped in direct opposition to the system which is 
here indicated. The revenues were swept into the Company’s 
coffers; the native officials were ousted; extensive European 
agency was employed ; existing tenures were not respected; and 
pensions were not paid until the country was in the first throes of 
rebellion, if they were paid at all. 

We must pause here. The theme is a tempting one; and we 
would fain proceed. But time and space both fail us. We 
should, however, have ill acquitted ourselves of our duty to 
Sir Henry Lawrence if we had failed thus prominently to men- 
tion his claims to be considered as a master in that school of 
Indian politics, which contains the honoured names of Elphin- 
stone, Metcalfe, Munro, Malcolm, Bentinck, Hardinge, George 
Clerk, Robertson, Sleeman, Sutherland, Low, and others; and 
which we most earnestly hope is now again in the ascendant. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Tobacco ; its History and Associations. By F.W. Fairholt,F.S.A. London: 
Chapman and Hall. 

“ Born in London, and never having been out of sight of St. Paul’s until I 
had reached my twenty-second year, the tobacco-warehouse, where my 
father worked, became my play-ground ; and my first remembrances are of 
rolling in the tobacco-leaf as country children would roll in a hayfield, and 
playing at ‘ hide and seek’ in the empty barrels.’ It is thus Mr. Fairholt 
explains how it came to pass that, although himself not a smoker, he took 
such a warm interest in the “ Nicotian herb” as to set about writing a book 
on its natural peculiarities and manufacture, and its mode of use in all 

s and countries, No apology, however, was necessary, for his manner 
of execution is the best excuse for his choice of such a subject. Mr. Fair- 
holt’s potas ot research is highly commendable. He appears to have ran- 
sacked every book and pamphlet that in any way alludes to the plant or its 
economic uses, and the results of his gleanings he binds together pleasantly 
enough. His work is consequently full of all sorts of anecdotes and quaint 
bits of verse, besides being illustrated with 100 engravings from his own 
pencil. Many of these are exceedingly curious, being taken from rare and 
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antique wood-cuts ; while others are sketches of tobacco-pipes, snuff-boxes, 
and cigar-holders, from the earliest periods of smoking and snuffing down 
to the times in which we live, and puff and sneeze. The engravings are 
perhaps the most generally interesting portion of the work, and will afford 
amusement even to those super-sensitive beings who shudder at the sight of 
a cigar, and abominate snuff-taking as “a er habit ”—although the poor 
maligned beasts are as guiltless of such an offence as they are of habitual 
intoxication. We congratulate Mr, Fairholt on the success of his enter- 

rise, and would suggest, as a pendant, a history of alcohol, with similar 
illustrations. 


Edith Grey ; or, Ten Years Ago. By Charlotte Bonomi. Hall, Virtue & Co. 


If theological controversy could ever be clothed in a graceful garb, we 
should feel disposed to claim that rare distinction for the little volume 
before us, In the form of a slight story, and through the medium of really 
clever argumentative conversations, the most cogent reasonings are directed 
not only against the Church of Rome, but also against the pernicious 
fruits of that pride of intellect so especially nurtured and developed at 
the University of Oxford, which seeks to revive the symbolical rituals 
of medigval theology, tame adaptations as they were of the splendid 
pageantry of heathen mythology. Edith Grey is not only a safe but a 
useful book to be placed in the hands of youthful readers of either sex, 
and will recommend itself to all who prefer a rational to an ideal Church. 


Agricultural Science applied in Practice. By Wm. Wallace Fyfe, F.R.S.E. 
Groombridge and Sons. 


To the old-fashioned yeomanry, Sabellis docta ligonibus versare glebas, this 


little text-book of scientific oo will probably appear full of new- 


fangled notions and airy speculations. Time-worn prejudices, however, are 

dually disappearing even among the bucolic class, never remarkable 
or breadth of views or boldness of conception. Slowly, but surely, the 
farmers of England are recognizing the necessity not only of allowing their 
daughters to be instructed in the Schottische, but also of giving their sons a 
proper training to fit them for becoming true tillers of the land, and not mere 
gleaners after nature. Mr. Fyfe’s manual is therefore opportune as to time, 
as well as intrinsically valuable. Though he modestly speaks of it as being 
designed to impart explanatory knowledge at school, it will in reality be 
found of practical utility to all who are not too ignorant to understand that 
they have yet much to learn. 


East and West, and other Poems. By L. J.T. James Blackwood. 


This little volume furnishes abundant evidence of a gentle and loving dis- 
position, a refined taste, a cultured intellect, and a genuine admiration of 
the good and beautiful. We may doubt whether the author will ever 
become a poet in the highest sense of the word, but there can be no question 
as to his success as a prose writer. Gifted with a certain amount of fancy, 
and possessed of a copious choice of expression, he can hardly fail to com- 

with fluency and elegance. If, therefore, he would rather serve in 
ot than rule in -—— the other place, we would earnestly counsel him 
to leave poesy to the few favoured individuals who at long intervals are en- 
dowed with that rare gift, and be content, like M. Jourdain, with good 


honest prose. 


The Adventures of Gil Blas of Santillane. Translated from the French of 
Lesage. By Tobias Smollett. London: H. G. Bohn. 


In the year of 1859, it would be a superfluous task to review the 
immortal work of , or even to criticize its English version by Smollett. 
Our duty, in the present iastance, is simply to inform our readers that Mr. 
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Bohn has again laid the public under a pleasant obligation, by rendering 
accessible to the most humble students an illustrated edition, in one volume, 
of the inimitable Adventures of Gil Blas of Santillane. The illustrations 
consist of twenty-four line engravings after Smirke, and ten etchings by 
George Cruickshank. 


Smugglers and Foresters. A Novel. By Mary Rosa Stuart Kettle. London: 
Thomas Hodgson. 


Had not the title-page informed us that this extraordinary farrago of ab- 
surdities was intended to pass muster as a novel, we should simply have 
regarded it as a very silly book, written for the amusement of women- 
servants, and children, For the former class of readers it may very likely 
be full of interest, and we can easily imagine that to Mary Jane life under 
the greenwood tree must appear positively delightful, especially where there 
is a chance of Black Giles, the smuggler, turning out to Sess rightful lord 
of the manor, and not the murderer of his first wife. However, there is no 
reason why there should not be a Servants’ Hall Library, as well as a Parlour 
Library, and by way of a nucleus, Smugglers and Foresters will answer quite 
as well as a more rational tale. 





Pastoral, and other Poems. By Mrs. George Halse. London: Harrison. 


If not a poet of the highest order, Mrs. Halse is endowed with no vulgar 
share of poetic taste ont feeling. If deficient in vigour of thought and 
power of expression, she possesses a gentleness of touch and softness of tone 
that raise her far above the throng of ordinary rhymesters. The simple 
tenderness of the last poem in this collection, The Sisters, will awaken re- 
ns echoes in many a sorrowing heart. The Angel and the Flowers is 
also a graceful conceit, nor may we grudge a word of commendation to 
The Water-Cress Boy. In a bolder strain Mrs. Halse celebrates the triumphs 
and aw of Labour, and thus blythely carols as The Wild March Winds 
sweep by :— 


“ The wild March winds are up and before us, 
We hear the sound of the far-off chorus ; 
Our spirits are up, we follow after, 
To join in their deep sonorous laughter, 
We will follow the winds’ fantastic brood— 
They suit with the bent of our mirthful mood. 


“ Uttering shouts of gladness, 
Muttering wails of sadness, 
Over the bridge,‘like hooting owls— 
Under the arch with sullen growls— 
Down the river with a sweep 
Where the willow-branches sleep ; 
Some on the topmast boughs of the trees, 
Singing and swinging in thoughtless ease. 


“ The wild March winds are up on the hill, 
Turning the sails of the old white mill ; 
The beams swish heavily round and round, 
While their giant shadows sweep the ground ; 
The miller stands by like one in a dream, 
Till the meal runs faster than mountain stream. 


“ Some are in cloudland far, far away, 
And oh! what a happy crew are they ! 
They spread the sails of the white cloud-boat, 
And over the deep deep biue they float, 
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To the sun-gilded islands as they lay 

Deep in the mouth of a slumbering bay, 
Where the giant clouds encompass them round, 
Like Alpine peaks by a snow-storm crowned. 


“ Some are trailing vapoury veils 
From hill to hill across the dales ; 
Or making rents to bear away 
The fragments in their restless play. 


“ One, and a merry rogue is he, 
Chases a child across the lea, 
He has peeped in her face and found her fair, 
He has blinded her with her own soft hair, 
He has stolen her kerchief in his play, 
And is bearing his fuiry prize away ; 
Her fluttering bosom is all’astir, 
And she chases the breeze that long chased her.” 
&e. &c. &e. 


Two Years in Syria. By J. Lewis Farley. Saunders and Otley. 


Mr. Farley went out to Beyrout as chief accountant of the Ottoman 
bank, and appears to have seen everything through rose-tinted spectacles, 
except his own business. During his two years he was charmed with the 
scenery, the climate, and the society of Beyrout, and it really does seem to 
be a very delightful place for every purpose but love-making. If we may 
judge from The Dragoman’s — there is a chance of being shot by a rival 
without any sort of warning, and even if one is lucky enough to escape, the 
erring bullet may find its billet in the heart of one’s lady love—an unplea- 
sant termination to a pleasant folly. With regard to Mr. Farley’s differ- 


ences with Mr. Layard on the subject of the Ottoman bank we can express 
no opinion, as we have scrupulously avoided the ex-parte statements intruded 
upon the reader in the form of a lengthy appendix. On the whole, although 
not altogether unamusing, we are inclined to think that if this book had 
— been written the world would have had little reason to regret the 
oss. 


Legends of the Black Watch ; or Forty-second Highlanders. By James Grant. 
Routledge and Co. 


The 42nd Highlanders originated in the Reicudan Dhu, or Black Watch, 
composed of six companies, stationed along the Highland Border in 1729, 
“ to _— the predatory spirit of certain tribes, and to prevent the levy of 
Black Mail.” Since that period the services of this gallant corps have been 
inferior to those of no one regiment in the British army; but Mr. Grant 
does not profess to give a connected record of their glorious achievements, 
nor indeed does he concern himself with their collective exploits. His ob- 
ject is simply to pps and amplify certain traditions attached to par- 
ticular names and individuals. In this he has been eminently successful, 
and has produced a volume full of stirring adventures and of legends that 
make the blood run cold. A more acceptable offering to a soldiers’ library can 
scarcely be imagined, nor will ingenuous youths in the most pacific walks of 
life easily withstand the fascination of these tales of daring and of weird 
superstition. 


The Italian Cause: its History and its Hopes. Italy's Appeal to a Free 
Nation. London: Chapman and Hall, 


On one point, and on one point alone, can we at all concur with this 
avowed partizan of the Emperor of the French :— 
“The true interest and the best defence of England,” he says, “ is to 
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support the liberal cause upon the Continent. Every triumph of the reac- 
tionary party is a blow to our authority and our power. Every advance of 
freedom counts for us as an influence, and gives us an ally. Were Sardinia 
crushed or forced to abandon her free institutions, it would have been a 
triumph and a strength to the conspirators against England. The establish- 
ment of a strong constitutional monarchy in Northern Italy would be the 
best safeguard against their plans.” 

The last sentence, perhaps, we might have omitted, for England’s best and 
only safeguard is in being thoroughly prepared to show a bold front to any 
foe, however powerful his fleet, however numerous his legions. Besides, the 
real conspirator against whom we must stand on our = is Louis Napo- 
leon, the professed Liberator, but virtual Dictator of Italy. Nevertheless, 
we quite agree with the writer of this spirited little work, that the sympa- 
thies of this country are due to the liberal, as opposed to the despotic cause, 
not only on the Continent but in every quarter of the globe. i the eyes 
of autocrats our free institutions are an utter abomination, for are they not 
a rainbow of hope and promise to all oppressed and struggling nationalities? 
Though widely differing from our author in every other respect, we freel 
admit that he has treated the question from his own point of view with 
considerable ability, which indeed causes us the more to lament that he 
should have ranged himself on the wrong side. 


Ecstatics of Genius. By J. W. Jackson: Arthur Hall, Virtue and Co. 


Mr. Jackson, in the course of a few introductory remarks, bewails the in- 
competency of those who undertake to record remarkable events, and 
account for their causes. “ For the most part,” he says, “ they dwell on 
the merely surface phenomena of effects,” and are incapable of “ appre- 
ciating the pretence and workings of great first principles.” He has there- 
fore kindly taken in hand to supply some of the most glaring deficiencies, 
and to correct the mistaken impressions which disfigure and disgrace all 
antecedent histories. His object is to place in their proper light “ life-like 
portraitures” of “ the veritable great-souled movers of the world,” “on 
whose majestic framework of ideas the after generations have been but too 
content to fashion their every thought.” First and foremost stands “ the 
gifted Samian,” who was “ a lucide, not an occasional crisiac, but a perma- 
nent seer, Hence his oracular utterances, the halo around his brow, and 
his magnetic power over all brought duly within the sphere of his personal 
influence.” loakes Ecstatic was Socrates, “ as such, in the truest sense of 
the word, a master. His wisdom, self-derived, looked to no other teacher for 
its origin. To him it was a primal revelation, a God-sent illumination from 
the interior sphere of trance-life and daimon converse.” Josephus, had he 
lived at an earlier period, might also have been a seer, but standing “ morally 
beneath the plane of olden prophetic vision,” his career was that of “a pro- 
phet operating on an intellect too subtle and tortuous, and perhaps too arti- 
ficially cultured for a free transmission of supernal influence.” But “ of all the 
great master-spirits produced under classic culture none loom out upon us 
with more of mystic grandeur than the mighty 'yanean.” Apollonius had 
“ the powers of a high estatic, whose lucidity extends to the interior sphere 
of other beings, who are thus perfectly diaphanous to him—revealing their 
experiences and cognitions to his spiritual insight as clearly as their features 
claaeainn to his sensuous observation.” Mohammed, again, “ was an ex- 
tatic, a visionary, a seer, a lucid, a ve short, a prophet ;” not 
less so, indeed, than the Maid of Orleans, whose ecstacy was “induced upon, 
or rather evolved from, a naturally noble and elevated character ; from abrain 
capable of great thoughts and susceptible to the influenceof exalted emotions ; 
and so oniindine to that resistless potentiality in virtue of which the pro- 

> Of the “ habitual crisiac,” Ignatius 


het calls and his disciples come. 
Tegel, we are told that in addition to his celestial visions, he “appears to 
have had some of an opposite character ; but, happily, he cculd always dis- 
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tinguish between demoniacal glitter and true heavenly splendour! Probably 
by difference in the colour of the odic light, that from the passional region 
being diverse in hue from a purely moral or intellectual emanation.” 
Though somewhat differing in outward manifestations from the founder of 
the Jesuits, George Fox, the founder of Quakerism, was likewise “ ecstatic, 
a natural clairvoyant, a seer, a prophet, a lowly brother of the great and 
good of old, one of that — spiritual hierarchy of God-filled men, and 
whose mission it ever is to make war unto death against the hierarchy of 
forms.” If “Lord Bacon were the inspired seer of induction, Sir Isaac 
Newton,” we read, “was its most ecstatic labourer.’ He attained to, at 
least, “the earlier stage of absorptior, and was endowed, consequently, with 
more or less ecstatic tuition. Gifted with this interior light, and the 
supersensuous perception, and preterlogical apprehension which it confers, 
a Napoleon achieves miracles in strategy, a Socrates developes moral, and a 
Newton discovers physical truth.” But “the father of analogy, the master 
of correspondences, and the revealer of final causes,” was Swedenborg. “A 
born giant, a native Titan, he stood like lesser men with his feet on fact, but 
from the godlike greatness of his mental stature, his majestic head at the same 
time swept the empyrean of principles, where his glance rested on the starry 
dwellers in their eternal courses, and he listened, as of compulsion, while 
the spheral harmonies rang out into the supersensuous music of their ever- 
lasting anthems.” Modern ecstatics appear to be cast in an inferior mould. 
At least, it seems scarcely fair to compare Mrs. Buchan, though her dead 
body exhaled “a savoury perfume,” or Joe Smith, or even the Circassian 
Schamyl, with Joan of Arc, Apollonius, or Pythagoras. But “the lurid 
light of visional illumination” is beginning to enkindle “the prairies of 
America, the mountains of Western and the plains of Eastern Asia.” A 
prophet is nigh at hand. Joe Smith was only “a precursor.” Why then 
does J. W. Jackson hesitate to assume the prophet’s mantle, and envelope 
himself in “odic light,” preparatory to exhaling “a savoury perfume > 
iven to stoning the 


Perhaps he is wise to pause, for, though no longer 
prophets, the present generation is apt to shave their heads and lock them 
up in lunatic asylums. 
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The British Soldier in India. By F. J. Mouat, M.D., F.R.C.8. London : 
Lepage and Co, 


The Long-Bow of the Past: The Rifle for the Future. Reprinted from the 
Cambridge Chronicle. 


Napoleon the Third in Italy. By an English Liberal. Wine-office Court. 
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antique wood-cuts ; while others are sketches of tobaceo-pipes, snuff-boxes, 
and cigar-holders, from the earliest periods of smoking and snuffing down 
to the times in which we live, and puff and sneeze. The engravings are 
perhaps the most generally interesting portion of the work, and wil) afford 
amusement even to those super-sensitive beings who shudder at the sight of 
a cigar, and abominate snuff-taking as “a beastly habit "—although the poor 
maligned beasts are as guiltless of such an offence as they are of habitual 
intoxication. We congratulate Mr. Fairholt on the success of his enter- 
rise, and would suggest, as a pendant, a history of alcohol, with similar 
ustrations. 


Edith Grey ; or, Ten Years Ago. By Charlotte Bonomi. Hall, Virtue & Co. 


If theological controversy could ever be clothed in a graceful garb, we 
should feel disposed to claim that rare distinction for the little volume 
before us. In the form of a slight story, and through the medium of really 
clever argumentative conversations, the most cogent reasonings are directed 
not only against the Church of Rome, but also against the pernicious 
fruits of that pride of intellect so especially nurtured and developed at 
the University of Oxford, which seeks to revive the symbolical rituals 
of medieval theology, tame adaptations as they were of the splendid 
pageantry of heathen mythology. Xdith Grey is not only a safe but a 
useful book to be | preec in the hands of youthful readers of either sex, 
and will recommend itself to all who prefer a rational to an ideal Church. 


Agricultural Science applied in Practice. By Wm. Wallace Fyfe, F.R.S.E. 
Groombridge and Sons. 


To the old-fashioned yeomanry, Sabellis docta ligonibus versare glebas, this 
little text-book of scientific agriculture will probably appear full of new- 
fangled notions and airy speculations. Time-worn prejudices, however, are 
gradually disappearing even among the bucolic class, never remarkable 
for breadth of views or boldness of conception. Slowly, but surely, the 
farmers of England are recognizing the necessity not only of allowing their 
daughters to be instructed in the Schottische, but also of giving their sons a 
proper training to fit them for becoming true tillers of the land, and not mere 
gleaners after nature. Mr. Fyfe’s manual is therefore opportune as to time, 
as well as intrinsically valuable. Though he modestly speaks of it as being 
designed to impart explanatory knowledge at school, it will in reality be 
found of practical utility to all who are not too ignorant to understand that 
they have yet much to learn. 


East and West, and other Poems. By L. J. T. James Blackwood. 


This little volume furnishes abundant evidence of a gentle and loving dis- 
position, a refined taste, a cultured intellect, and a genuine admiration of 
the good and beautiful. We may doubt whether the author will ever 
become a poet in the highest sense of the word, but there can be no question 
as to his success as a prose writer. Gifted with a certain amount of fancy, 
and possessed of a copious choice of expression, he can hardly fail to com- 

se with fluency and elegance. If, therefore, he would rather serve in 
caoen than rule in -—— the other place, we would earnestly counsel him 
to leave poesy to the few favoured individuals who at long intervals are en- 
dowed with that rare gift, and be content, like M. Jourdain, with good 
honest prose. 


The Adventures of Gii Blas of Santillane. Translated from the French of 
Lesage. By Tobias Smollett. London; H. G. Bohn. 
In the year of grace, 1859, it would be a superfluous task to review the 


immortal work of Lesage, or even to criticize its English version by Smollett. 
Our duty, in the present instance, is simply to inform our readers that Mr. 
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Bohn has again laid the public under a pleasant obligation, by rendering 
accersible to the most humble students an illustrated edition, in one volume, 
of the inimitable Adventures of Gil Blas of Santillane. The illustrations 
consist of twenty-four line engravings after Smirke, and ten etchings by 
George Cruickshank. 


Smugglers and Foresters. A Novel. By Mary Rosa Stuart Kettle. London : 
Thomas Hodgson. 

Had not the title-page informed us that this extraordinary farrago of ab- 
surdities was intended to pass muster as a novel, we should simply have 
regarded it as a very silly book, written for the amusement of women- 
servants, and children. For the former class of readers it may very likely 
be full of interest, and we can easily imagine that to Mary Jane life under 
the greenwood tree must appear positively delightful, especially where there 
is a chance of Black Giles, the smuggler, turning out toi the rightful lord 
of the manor, and not the murderer of his first wife. However, there is no 
reason why there should not be a Servants’ Hall Library, as well as a Parlour 
seems and by way of a nucleus, Smugglers and Foresters will answer quite 
as well as a more rational tale. 


Pastoral, and other Poems. By Mrs. George Halse. London: Harrison. 


If not a poet of the highest order, Mrs. Halse is endowed with no vulgar 
share of poetic taste and feeling. If deficient in vigour of thought and 
power of expression, she possesses a gentleness of touch and softness of tone 
that raise her far above the throng of ordinary rhymesters. The simple 
tenderness of the last poem in this collection, The Sisters, will awaken re- 
ns echoes in many a sorrowing heart. The Angel and the Flowers is 
also a graceful conceit, nor may we grudge a word of commendation to 
The Water-Cress Boy. In a bolder strain Mrs. Halse celebrates the triumphs 
and Dignity of Labour, and thus blythely carols as The Wild March Winds 
sweep by :— 


“ The wild March winds are up and before us, 
We hear the sound of the far-off chorus ; 
Our spirits are up, we follow after, 
To join in their deep sonorous laughter, 
We will follow the winds’ fantastic brood— 
They suit with the bent of our mirthful mood. 


“ Uttering shouts of gladness, 
Muttering wails of sadness, 
Over the bridge, like hooting owls— 
Under the arch with sullen growls— 
Down the river with a sweep 
Where the willow-branches sleep ; 
Some on the topmast boughs of the trees, 
Singing and swinging in thoughtless ease. 


“The wild March winds are up on the hill, 
Turning the sails of the old white mill ; 
The beams swish heavily round and round, 
While their giant shadows sweep the ground ; 
The miller stands by like one in a dream, 
Till the meal runs faster than mountain stream. 


“ Some are in cloudland far, far away, 
And oh! what a happy crew are they ! 
They spread the sails of the white cloud-boat, 
And over the deep deep blue they float, 
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To the sun-gilded islands as they lay 
Deep in the mouth of a slumbering bay, 
Where the giant clouds encompass them round, 


Like Alpine peaks by a snow-storm crowned. 


“ Some are trailing vapoury veils 
From hill to hill across the dales ; 
Or making rents to bear away 
The fragments in their restless play. 


“ One, and a merry rogue is he, 
Chases a child across the lea, 


He has peeped in her face and found her fair, 
He has blinded her with her own soft hair, 

He has stolen her kerchief in his play, 

And is bearing his fuiry prize away ; 

Her fluttering bosom is all’astir, 

And she chases the breeze that long chased her.” 


&e, &e, &e. 
Two Years in Syria. By J. Lewis Farley. Saunders and Otley. 


Mr. Farley went out to Beyrout as chief accountant of the Ottoman 
bank, and appears to have seen everything through rose-tinted spectacles, 
except his own business. During his two years he was charmed with the 
scenery, the climate, and the society of Beyrout, and it really does seem to 


be a very delightful place for every purpose but love-making. If we may 
judge from The Dragoman’s Story there is a chance of being shot by a rival 
without any sort of warning, and even if one is lucky enough to escape, the 
erring bullet may find its billet in the heart of one’s ay Svea unplea- 
sant termination to a pleasant folly. With regard to Mr. Farley’s differ- 
ences with Mr. Layard on the subject of the Ottoman bank we can express 
no opinion, as we have scrupulously avoided the ez-parte statements intruded 
upon the reader in the form of a lengthy appendix. On the whole, although 


not altogether unamusing, we are inclined to think that if this book had 
never been written the world would have had little reason to regret the 
loss. 


Legends of the Black Watch ; or Forty-second Highlanders. By James Grant. 
Routledge and Co. 

The 42nd Highlanders originated in the Reicudan Dhu, or Black Watch, 
composed of six companies, stationed along the oe Border in 1729, 
“ to repress the predatory spirit of certain tribes, and to prevent the levy of 
Black Mail.” Since that period the services of this gallant corps have been 
inferior to those of no one regiment in the British army; but Mr. Grant 
does not profess to give a connected record of their glorious achievements, 
nor indeed does he concern himself with their collective exploits. His ob- 
ject is simply to Fieaieht and amplify certain traditions attached to par- 
ticular names and individuals. In this he has been eminently successful, 
and has produced a volume full of ae adventures and of legends that 
make the blood run cold. A more acceptable offering to a soldiers’ library can 
scarcely be imagined, nor will ingenuous — in the most pacific walks of 


life easily withstand the fascination of these tales of daring and of weird 
superstition. 


The Italian Cause: its History and its Hopes. Italy's Appeal to a Free 
Nation. London: Chapman and Hall. 


On one point, and on one point alone, can we at all concur with this 
avowed partizan of the Emperor of the French :— 
“The true interest and the best defence of England,” he says, “ is to 
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support the liberal cause upon the Continent. Every triumph of the reac- 
tionary party is a blow to our authority and our power. Every advance of 
freedom counts for us as an influence, and gives us an ally. Were Sardinia 
crushed or forced to abandon her free institutions, it would have been a 


triumph and a strength to the conspirators against England. The establish- 


ment of a strong constitutional monarchy in Northern Italy would be the 


best safeguard against their plans.” 

The last sentence, perhaps, we might have omitted, for England’s best and 
only safeguard is in being thoroughly prepared to show a bold front to any 
foe, however powerful his fleet, however numerous his legions. Besides, the 


real conspirator against whom we must stand on our guard is Louis Napo- 
leon, the professed Liberator, but virtual Dictator of Italy. Nevertheless, 


we quite agree with the writer of this spirited little work, that the sympa- 
thies of this country are due to the liberal, as opposed to the despotic cause, 
not only on the Continent but in every quarter of the globe. In the eyes 
of autocrats our free institutions are an utter abomination, for are they not 
a rainbow of hope and promise to all oppressed and struggling nationalities? 
Though widely differing from our author in every other respect, we freel 


admit that he has treated the question from his own point of view wit 
considerable ability, which indeed causes us the more to lament that he 
should have ranged himself on the wrong side. 


Ecstatics of Genius. By J. W. Jackson: Arthur Hall, Virtue and Co. 


Mr. Jackson, in the course of a few introductory remarks, bewails the in- 

competency of those who undertake to record remarkable events, and 
. ’ 

account for their causes. “ Hor the most part,” he says, “ they dwell on 
the merely surface phenomena of effects,” and are incapable of “ appre- 
ciating the pretence and workings of great first principles.” He has there- 
fore kindly taken in hand to supply some of the most glaring deficiencies, 
and to correct the mistaken impressions which disfigure and disgrace all 
antecedent histories. His object is to place in their proper light “ life-like 
portraitures” of “the veritable great-souled movers of the world,” “on 


whose majestic framework of ideas the after gencrations have been but too 


content to fashion their every thought.” First and foremost stands “ the 
gifted Samian,” who was “ a lucide, not an occasional crisiac, but a perma- 
nent seer. Hence his oracular utterances, the halo around his brow, and 
his magnetic power over all brought duly within the sphere of his personal 
influence.” Another Ecstatic was Socrates, “ as such, in the truest sense of 
the word, a master. His wisdom, self-derived, looked to no other teacher for 
its origin. To him it was a primal revelation, a God-sent illumination from 


the interior sphere of trance-life and daimon converse.” Josephus, had he 


lived at an earlier period, might also have been a seer, but standing “ morally 
beneath the plane of olden prophetic vision,” his career was that of “a pro- 
phet operating on an intellect too subtle and tortuous, and perhaps too arti- 
ficially cultured for a free transmission of supernal influence.” But “ of allthe 
great master-spirits produced under classic culture none loom out upon us 
with more of mystic grandeur than the mighty Tyanean.” Apollonius had 


“ the powers of a high estatic, whose lucidity extends to the interior sphere 
of other beings, who are thus perfectly diaphanous to him—revealing their 
experiences and cognitions to his spiritual insight as clearly as their features 
and costume to his sensuous observation.” Mohammed, again, “ was an ex- 
tatic, a visionary, a seer, a lucid, a clairvoyant,—in short, a prophet ;” not 
less so, indeed, than the Maid of Orleans, whose ecstacy was “induced upon, 
or rather evolved from, a naturally noble and elevated character; from abrain 
capable of great thoughts and susceptible to the influence of exalted emotions ; 


and so conducing to that resistless potentiality in virtue of which the pro- 
phet calls and his disciples come.” Of the “ habitual crisiac,” Ignatius 


Loyola, we are told that in addition to his celestial visions, he “appears to 
have had some of an opposite character ; but, happily, he cculd always dis. 
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tinguish between demoniacal glitter and true heavenly splendour! Probably 
by difference in the colour of the odic light, that from the passional region 
being diverse in hue from a purely moral or intellectual emanation.” 
Though somewhat differing in outward manifestations from the founder of 
the Jesuits, George Fox, the founder of Quakerism, was likewise “ ecstatic, 
a natural clairvoyant, a seer, a prophet, a lowly brother of the great and 
good of old, one of that truly spiritual hierarchy of God-filled men, and 
whose mission it ever is to make war unto death against the hierarchy of 
forms.” If “Lord Bacon were the inspired seer of induction, Sir Isaac 
Newton,” we read, “was its most ecstatic labourer.’”’ He attained to, at 
least, “ the earlier stage of absorption, and was endowed, consequently, with 
more or less ecstatic tuition. Gifted with this interior light, and the 
supersensuous perception, and preterlogical apprehension which it confers, 
a Napoleon achieves miracles in strategy, a Socrates developes moral, and a 
Newton discovers physical truth.” But “the father of analogy, the master 
of correspondences, and the revealer of final causes,” was Swedenborg. “A 
born giant, a native Titan, he stood like lesser men with his feet on fact, but 
from the godlike greatness of his mental stature, his majestic head at the same 
time swept the empyrean of principles, where his glance rested on the starry 
dwellers in their eternal courses, and he listened, as of compulsion, while 
the spheral harmonies rang out into the supersensuous music of their ever- 
lasting anthems.” Modern ecstatics appear to be cast in an inferior mould. 
At least, it seems scarcely fair to compare Mrs. Buchan, though her dead 
body exhaled “a savoury perfume,” or Joe Smith, or even the Circassian 
Schamyl, with Joan of Arc, Apollonius, or Pythagoras. But “the lurid 
light of visional illumination” is beginning to enkindle “the prairies of 
America, the mountains of Western and the plains of Eastern Asia.” A 
prophet is nigh at hand, Joe Smith was only “a precursor.” Why then 
does J. W. Jackson hesitate to assume the prophet’s mantle, and envelope 
himself in “odic light,” preparatory to exhaling “a savoury perfume !” 
Perhaps he is wise to pause, for, though no longer given to stoning the 
prophets, the present generation is apt to shave their heads and lock them 
up in lunatic asylums. 
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The British Soldier in India. By F. J. Mouat, M.D., F.R.C.8. London : 
Lepage and Co. 


The Long-Bow of the Past: The Rifle for the Future. Reprinted from the 
Cambridge Chronicle. 


Napoleon the Third in Italy. By an English Liberal. Wine-office Court. 
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Public Well-being ° ° 


Rebellion, Literature of the Indian 
Records, Municipal 

Representative Institutions in : France 
Rifled Arms 

Rogues and Vagabonds, German 
Russia, Secret Literature of 


Season, the Musical ; ; ° 
Secret Literature of Russia ° 
Sermons, and the Makers of them . 
Session, The . ‘ ; 
Shakspeare Controversy . 

Shelley, his Friends and Biographers 
Silk, Growing our own , 

Sir Henry Lawrence 

Society and Letters in France 
Sports, Manly es 


Tennent’s Ceylon . 
Tennyson’s Idylls of the ‘King 


Touching Sermons, and the bes of them . 


Travelling, Alpine . ‘ ‘ . ¢ 


Vagabonds and Rogues, German 
Virginians, The. ‘ ° 


Wants of the Army ‘ ° : ; 
Well-being, Public . ° : : ; 
What will he do with it ? 5 


. 


350, 532, 655, 


. 637, 7 
144, 285, - 


- 637, 7 














